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, ASIATIC REVIEW 


JANUARY, 1919 


THE REPORT ON INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL 
REFORM e y 


a S. P. LELY, C.S.1., K.C.LE. 3 1 
I DESIRE to express my deep sympathy with the | men 
of India who wish to take a larger share in the government of og 
their country. Also I may be allowed to offer my tribute of 
admiration for the ‘statesmanlike spirit which pervades the 
Report ; though on some points it seems open to criticism. 
The authors do not take enough account of the inhuman 


institution of caste, which is still by far the strongest and most 


tenacious social force in the country, though it may have been . 
concealed from view by phrases borrowed from England: It 
is not true that the training of the people to political activity is 
all that is needed to produce a fairly balanced system. <A diffi- 
culty in the way of an Indian democracy which radically differ- 


entiates it from that of the Colonies is that the equality of all 


men before the law is not grasped even by the bést, and will 
certainly not be learned in five or ten years more. The belief 
is still deep-rooted—a survival of the not far-distant days when 


_the Brahmin was exempt alike from penalties and taxation— 


that a man’s rights vary with his caste, and that the lowest 
have no civic rights at all. They are regarded by "the higher 
castes as simply of no account, as on the level of animals—in 
parts influenced by Jainism, as below animals. 1 could give 
innumerable instances from real life, but they would seem 
incredible, or else raked up to make out a case. 

Towards the end of last century, being Collector of Surat x 
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"an advanced district of Bombay, I found on inquiry that the 

` depressed classes—1.e., the outcastes, certain low castes, and 
the aborigines (called locally “‘the black people ’’)—were out- 
side the village schools, even when they formed twenty per 
cent. or more of the-population. Occasionally by force, but, . 
generally by social pressure, the higher castes made them feel 

. that the school was not for them. I used my influence, as 
Chairman of the Local Board, to get a notice served on the 
worst villages that unless within a certain time a certain propor- 
tion of the inferior classes were receiving education, the Board 
School would be closed as not fulfilling its purpose. Rather 
than deprive their own children of it, the caste people gave 
way, and numbers of the outsiders were letin. Now under any 
possible franchise these caste people will form the bulk of the 
electorate. If, as is assumed, they are truly represented, they 
will add an element to the country’s government, not perhaps, 
in these days, of active tyranny, but of passive resistance to 
the upward progress of the labourers, and especially of the 
‘“‘unclean.’’ They will stand behind the Brahmins, who will 
occupy the places of power, and in whom caste-supremacy is 
bred in the bone. Indeed, it is predicted with some likelihood - 
that when the novelty is over, things will settle down under 
the ‘domination, not of awakened political sense as anticipated 
in the Report, but of the force of caste. Caste will be the 
Eastern caucus without any counteracting opponent. 

J am disappointed to find the labouring people so lightly 
treated in the Report. The authors in their review of.the 
various classes ‘* begin with the ryot’’ (para. 146)—+.e., the 
cultivator —half-way up the scale. To the people underneath, 
numbering very many millions, they devote a passing line or 
two (para. 155), promising to make “‘the best arrangement 
they can. for them, but I am not able to find anything more 
explicit. Among the subjects suggested for the periodic Com- 
missions to explore (paras. 261 and 262) no mention is made of 
them either as to their education, their admission into the subor- 
dinate public service, their personal status, or otherwise. Most 

« men who know the conditions would have placed them in the 
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front line. I venture to say that their undoubted,- though ` 
still only partial, advancement in personal independence and 
physical comfort through the continuous backing of the British 
Government has been one of our most marked achievements. 

_ Having been raised, many of them, half-way from the bottom 
of the pit, they would suffer more than any other by the with- 
drawal of our influence. If Parliament hands them over with- 
out safeguards, it may be called in present-day phraseology the 
Emancipation of India, but under the searchlight of history it 
is more likely to go down as a great betrayal. 

This general view is in no way altered by declarations of 
policy taken from English books and papers, or by the occa- 
sional opening of a school for low castes by exceptional people, 
or by the promotion of Mr. Gokhale’s Bill for “‘ mass educa- 
tion,” which would have left things much as they are in this 
respect, or by the exercise of personal power by one or two 
advanced princes to bring the low castes into the educational 
net. Even the lapse of years without any overt display of the 
feeling would not be enough to prove that it is not still alive. 
The aspirations in para. 151 that “‘ enlightened leaders °’ will 
explain the unwisdom of caste, or will be listened to if they do, 
are, if I may be allowed to say it, visionary. 

It would not be possible to make special electorates of these 
people for two reasons in addition to the general objections 
mentioned in the Report. One is that they could not be easily 
segregated by definite’lines like the Muhammadans, for they 
would include many others besides nominal pariahs. In some 
parts, though still degraded, they form the cultivating section, 
while in others they have raised themselves by Government 
aid to a level with their betters. The other reason is that, as 
a whole, they are not able to use a vote intelligently if they 
had one. In some provinces there would be none of their own 
men qualified to champion them, and they would be pawns in 
the hands of clever lawyers who would use them as a mere ladder 
into Council. 

To entrust their interests to Brahmins would be a caricature 
of popular government. A genuine attempt’ta give them a~ 
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status would be to set apart an effective number of seats in. the 
Council to which the Governor should nominate representatives 
if possible from among themselves, specially charged with 
upholding their interests. The number should be proportioned 
to the estimated number of the class in the population. 

Parliament is also bound in honour to keep an eye on 
European settlers, Indian Christians, and Anglo-Indians. They 
have been not unreasonably alarmed at recent expressions of 
hostility by extremist orators. 

The scheme set forth in paras. 252 and 253 for procedure in 
the Provincial Legislative Council on ‘‘ reserved ’’ subjects has 
been carefully considered, but I doubt if tt has been fully realized 
how it is likely to work. There is experience which enables 
us to forecast what willhappen. The certification of a Bill may 
be assumed to imply that it is expected to meet with opposition. 
It will at any rate provoke opposition if it does not already exist. 
The long-drawn-out steps for convoying the Bill through 
Council— Grand Committee, Select Committee, taking of 
evidence, report to whole Council, debate in whole Council, 
fixing of time-limit, and finally closure—will keep alive atten- 
tion and inflame the excitement. They will be so many pegs 
for increasing agitation, which will pass into an orgy of declam- 
ation and violent criticism. Fair discussion there will be none, 
one reason being that Government has “‘ no Press ’’ to set forth 
its case to the masses. This is another factor of the problem 
in India which does not extend to the Colonies, where every 
proposition is hammered out by at least two parties. Forty 
years ago it was pointed out by some of us that, with a very 
few exceptions, the vernacular papers were solidly anti-English, 
sometimes through sheer misunderstanding of what was meant, 
and that the average villager had not a chance of knowing the 
other side.- It was suggested that the statement of ‘‘ Objects 
and Reasons” appended to every Bill in the Government 
Gazette might be simplified, expanded, and circulated. 
Nothing was done- permanently . in this direction, and now 
more than ever “' the incessant propaganda of the extremists 
„ia the towns and villages receives little effective opposition ’’ 
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(Special Correspondent of The Times, August 19, 1918). 
Always perverse, it has now reached a stage when much of it 
may justly be called poisonous. . 

If as the outcome of the turmoil the non-official members of 
the Grand Committee are united, the Bill will be lost. The 
authors of the Report think this improbable (end of para. 252). 
I am not so sure of it. They have themselves noted elsewhere 
that ‘‘the tendency to joint action’’ among the non-official 
members both nominated and elected ‘‘has grown perceptibly 
stronger ’’ during recent years (para. 95). In the heat of 
agitation, which will be fomented by politicians, the merits of 
the particular measure may not be so much regarded as the 
desire to force the hand of Government. It is suggested that 
if the Bill be rejected ‘‘no great harm will ensue.’’ Here, too, 
I take leave to doubt. The fact of certification implies that 
itis considered essential. ‘‘ The Legislature will have paralyzed 
the Executive without having power to remove it ’’—a position 
which is elsewhere described in the Report as intolerable. 
Government will have been denied power to carry out rightly 
the reserved work for which it is responsible, and will be exposed 
to the contempt which not only in the East (though most of 
all there) attaches itself to a ruler who is powerless. It is 
necessary to face the fact that a small but clever faction will 
use every effort to bring about such a result, and the strain on 
the loyalty of the ordinary man will be excessive. 

Even if, as is more likely, the Bill is passed by a small number 
of nominated votes in-Grand Committee there will be left behind 
an unwholesome atmosphere. It was often laid down by the 
elder men that the strength of the Englishman in India lay not 
in imitatirig Oriental finesse, but in taking a simple direct course. 
The maxim is as sound as®ver. Holding fast to it, I venture 
to ask whether the device of making a law under the guise of 
a vote by a popular assembly, by means of a majority obtained 
by official manipulation, s#ould not now be abandoned. The 
bloc was necessary in its @gy, but is now to be swept away. 
The Grand Committee is 4,revival of it in a feebler form which 


will less surely effect its purpose but will certainly cause as much, 
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irritation. Nothing is gained and the moral position is com- 
promised by attempting to cloak Government action in an un- 
real semblance of popular action. It is admitted that Govern- 
ment must have such legislation as is necessary for discharging 
its “‘reserved’’ responsibility, and it is more in accord with 
British traditions to say so fairly and squarely. 

A certificate is only to be given on strong reason, after con- 
sultation with the members of the Government. I presume it 
might be given on parts only of a Bill. Its urgency, or the 
urgency of the particular parts, would then differ in but a very 
small degree from that of the Budget. What is said in para. 
165 about finance may be said word for word about necessary 
legislation on a reserved subject, and the same procedure seems 
appropriate in both cases. Thus the scheme would fall into a 
clearly demarcated plan, simple, and understood by everyone— 


Bills affecting Transferred subjects the Council may deal 
with ; 

Bills affecting Reserved subjects non-certified the Council 
may deal with ; 

Bills affecting Resérved subjects, so far as certified, the 
Council may discuss, but not reject or amend except on 
the motion of Government, discussion bemg by no 
means a futile weapon, as shown in para. 92 of the 
Report. 


It may be said that this course would be open to the objec- 
tions noted in para. 249 to empowering a Governor to make 
Ordinances, but they lose weight by the fact that they are 
waived for the Budget. The objection that Governments of 
Provinces have never enjoyed such power since 1833 does not 
apply, for as a matter of fact they have always had the power 
of over-riding their Council by instructions to the official bloc. 
The proposal may seem at first sight opposed to the spirit of 
the reforms, but in fact it would be directly entailed by them, 
and an integral part of the rearrangement. The second objec- 
tion, that the Executive might be divided, would apply to all 
cases of special Government action. Such a variation from 
_the recommendations of the Report would doubtless evoke pro- 
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test, but every reasonable man may see that it makes no 
intrinsic difference in the real power of the representative 
assembly, while it would not. unnecessarily prolong agitation, 
which jars the whole machine. 

If Parliament accepts the Report it will be taking a 
courageous step, but it will be imposing a still graver respon- 
sibility on its successor, because the subjects of which Transfer 
will afterwards be demanded increase in importance the nearer 
they approach the top. It is recognized, I believe, that every 
Government should be slow to pledge to any action those who 
are to follow them, and though in this matter some vision of 
the future is of the essence of the proposal, the basis of it and 
the limitations of it should be most clearly demarked. This 
is due to the other men. The problem of ten or twenty years 
hence is theirs, not ours. We know how advocates have 
pushed their claims by reading into past promises more than 
they were meant to convey, and founding on them charges of 
breach of faith. A notable instance is the somewhat vague 
words of the Queen’s Proclamation, which for many years have 
been made a text for impugning British good faith. We shall 
never know how far these continuous ¿ 3sertions have sunk into 
the popular mind and weakened trust in the King’s word. If 
a future Parliament should loosen its hold on law and order in 
India because it is expected to do so irrespective of conditions, 
it will be an act of colossal levity. The ground should be left 
quite clear for the unhampered exercise of judgment as to the 
time and measure of successive advances, upon the facts of 
the time and the reports of the periodic Commissions. There 
can be no doubt of this being the present intention, but there 
are anticipatory phrases up and down the Report which, if 
adopted into the authoritative pronouncement, should be care- 
fully guarded against any sort of misunderstanding. 


THE FIGHT FOR THE REPUBLIC IN CHINA 
By PROFESSOR E. H. PARKER 


THE title of this article is also the name of a very readable book 
recently published by Messrs. Hurst, Blackett and Co., for 
Mr. B. L. Putnam Weale, who describes himself on the title- 
page as the ‘‘ Author of ‘ Indiscreet Letters from Peking,’ ete.” 
—a name that might justly be given once more to the present 
book, which, in spite of its readability and other good qualities, 
certainly does not exhibit a passion for discretion. The present 
reviewer prefers to think most favourably of the author in con- 
nection with his very first essay, ‘‘ Manchu and Muscovite,’’ 
published for him by Messrs. Macmillan and Co., in 1904, a 
startling work which, though slapdash in style, exhibited a 
considerable amount of political prescience and fresh indepen- 
dent human judgment. 

The chief value of Mr. Weale’s book to a serious student 
of Chinese affairs is its extensive collection of documents 
inédits ; and, again, his ‘“intimate knowledge of Far Eastern 
politics and Far Eastern languages’’ (p. 40), not to mention 
his “claim to speak as a student of twenty years’ standing ’”’ 
(p. 239), must reinforce a demand for our respectful hearing. 
In one case “‘the key to this remarkable business ’’—7.e., the 
origin of the twenty-one Japanese demands upon China in 
January, 1915—-‘‘was supplied by a cover sent anonymously 
to the writer | Mr. Weale] during the course of these negotia- 
tions, with no indication as to its origin’’ (p. 93). This state- 
ment we take to mean that as several Peking parties were then 
engaged in “‘nobbling ” the Press of various countries when- 
ever there seemed to be a favourable esau aad Chinese 
diplomat—treal or self-constituted—thought this a goad oppor- 
tunity to set to work in China’s favour the Lonélon daily with 
which he supposed the scoop-hunting Mr. Weale to'be con- 
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nected ; but like the Nicky-Willy papers, such hugger-mugger 
disclosures cannot expect favour in the eyes of the public jury. 

Although from first to last Yiian Shi-k‘ai and Japanese diplo- ` 
macy as a body were always secretly and often openly jealous 
enemies, yet Mr. Weale is fiercely hostile to both throughout 


-` his story of the whole five years’ unsavoury intrigues of 1911- 


1916. British diplomacy—which usually gets more un- 
deserved kicks than well-earned halfpence from the Press—he 
seems to think blind, stupid, and generally incompetent. The 
French, too, are severely criticized for local indiscretions, and 
presumably their officers are amongst the “‘ certain diplomatists 
in Peking [p. 254] who, since this was written, have been 
forced to resign.’ The only man of any nationality who seems 
to have Mr. Weale’s unqualified approval is “‘the scholar 
Liang K ‘i-ch‘ao,’’ the ‘‘ foremost brain in China,” as he styles 
him—of whom an excellent photographic portrait is given on 
page 177: he certainly has an honest face, and nothing has 
ever been alleged against his private character from the date 
of his proscription by the old Dowager in 1898 up to now ; but 
it must be remembered, when the villainies of Yiian Shi-k‘ai 
are so bitterly denounced, that at one period, and a very late 
one at that, even Liang K‘i-ch‘ao was a firm believer in and 
served as Minister of Justice to the Dictator ; he was as much 
taken aback as were foreigners at Yiian’s final lapse, under 
family and other corrupt pressure, from political wisdom. 

As to Japan, whatever her apparent faults, we at least must 
recognize that she has for sixteen years been faithful to our 
alliance through thick and thin ; as to moral principle indicating 
a ‘will to evil,” well, the law only takes cognisance of overt 
acts, and makes no speculations as to the working of the alleged 
criminal’s mind upon developing motives. Young people of 
irreproachable family status and hereditary honour amongst our 
righteous selves may legitimately, when they contemplate a 
marriage, make preliminary inquiries as to the health and 
financial standing of the contemplated partner : in the privacy 
of families prudent relatives, or the parties themselves, may even 
go so far as to consult the doctor before cementing a life-long _ 
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union, as to wind, limb, teeth, and hair ; or the family lawyer 
may counsel the expenditure of a shilling, in order to make sure 
of some doubtful financial engagement, by secretly consulting 
an old will at Somerset House ; but, once the bargain is con- 
cluded, no matter what disappointments may reveal themselves, 
the “‘ best people” stick honourably to their partner, or at all - 
events preserve good form and do not wash their share of the 
dirty linen in public. Japan’s diplomatic history may be easily 
summarized : first there was the rude awakening by Commodore 
Perry ; then the revolution and the years of Sir Harry Parkes’ 
well-meant but trying tutelage; the assistance principally of 
Great Britain, France, and most notably of Germany in organ- 
izing an army and navy ; the opening-up of Korea, in which 
country Japan alone then already had a commercial foothold at 
Fusan, dating as far back as from the Hideyoshi invasion of 
1600 ; add to these considerations the superciliousness of China ; 
the defeat of France by Germany ; the bugbear of extra-territori- 
ality, and England’s ultimately generous lead in ridding Japan 
of it ; the utter defeat of China on the Korean question ; German 
ambitions in China, followed by Russian, French, British, and 
even Italian counter-“‘pledges’’ taken from China; the 
‘* Boxer” War and the admirably modest co-operation with 
European forces of the Japanese contingent ; the feebleness of 
the well-meaning Tsar and the swelled-headedness of the 
Russian war-party ; the defeat of Russia by Japan in 1904-5, 
and the all-important results to Japan of the British alliance of 
1902 in consequence of the ‘“‘ring’’ being fairly kept whilst 
the bruisers were at work. When the great war broke out in 
1914, Japan had to take stock of her situation: Great Britain 
had ‘‘no army,” and the Germans in the Far East and Indian 
Ocean were making the best possible use of their new navy. 
We have no right to inquire into the private convolutions of 
the Japanese mind, pro-German, military, or other ; suffice it 
that the total result from the secret crucible was the definite 
overt act of bowling the formidable Germans out of Kiao-chou, 
and the further effective policing both of the Eastern Seas and 
‘the Pacific. That there should be a military and German 
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(perhaps ‘‘ or’’ German) party or parties in Japan is not to be 
wondered at, as the successful Japanese armies of 1895, 1900, 
and 1908 were practically German-trained ; Germany had the 
1840 defeat of France to her credit ; her unscrupulous but 
successful diplomacy could scarcely fail to attract the wonder 
if not the admiration of the always-watching, always-learning, 
secretive, introspective Japanese mind. Yet with all these 
. rival pleadings of interest, loyalty, historical chivalry, religious 
and moral uncertainties and doubts, Japan in declaring war 
against Germany promptly did the right thing, the honest 
thing, and the plucky thing, inasmuch as it was for her a risky 
thing, and now she has and will have her reward. Certainly 
there are features in her actual and prospective Chinese policy 
since 1914 which have given more than one friendly Power a 
shock from time to time; but she, like every other country 
whose interests for centuries ahead were jeopardized by the 
world war, had to do a lot of thinking ; moreover the attitude 
of the foreign Shanghai Press and of the foreign merchants 
there has from the beginning been somewhat alarmist and 
suspicious, and to that extent provocative. If it is true, there- 
fore, that the Black Dragon Society or Militarist party has 
expressed “‘ Japan über Alles” views in regard to China’s 
future, it may be replied that we in England have our counter- 
part in the Chia National Defence League, openly hostile 
to Japanese economical aims in China. Since Mr. Weale 
published his philippic now under review, further disagreeable 
questions have arisen in connection with the Peking activities 
of Mr. Nishihara, who is apparently supposed by his Western 
syndicate opponents to be a sort of Japanese Kiihlmann to the 
innocent Japanese Lichnowsky there ; enormous Japanese loans 
and railway concessions are hinted at, the export or non-export 
of copper and silver, not to say rice, to Japan have become 
burning questions, and the retiring President Féng Kwoh- 
chang (who is credited with having organized the miserable 
opium deal) is charged by Japan’s rivals with having been in 
league with Count Terauchi, and with making desperate efforts 
to feather his own private nest well before betaking himself toa 
life of private ease and luxury. It would be presumptuous-for” 
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one so far away from these obscure happenings to pronounce 
any opinion upon such a nexus of doubts and troubles, but it may 
at least be permitted to express the conviction that the com- 
bined influence of the United States and Great Britain will 
succeed, soon or at the Peace Conference, in bringing China 
and Japan together in a permanent and friendly way as they 
have already fairly well succeeded in doing in connection with 
the (nominally) joint military action in the Siberia question. 
Japan, America, and England all owe something to each other 
in connection with the great war, and no petty girding on 
subsidiary loan questions should be allowed to mar the grand 
settlement at the Peace Conference : the exchange of special 
princely missions between Great Britain and Japan augurs well 
for this happy dénoyement. 

Mr. Weale has no good word to say for Yüan Shi-k‘ai, but 
his sneer (p. 51) at Sir John Jordan’s ‘‘ extraordinary English 
love of hero-worship,’’ and his hint that ‘“ because an old friend 
who had known the Dictator intimately since his Korean days 
. . . he believed that such a surprising character could do 
little wrong ’’ is hardly fair. Sir John Jordan, having gradu- 
ally earned his way up by his sagacity and prudence from the 
lowest rungs of the Consular ladder, is probably the “‘ safest ’’ 
Minister we have ever had in China, and he is certainly not the 
man to be shaken in his duty by sentimental personal considera- 
tion. Yiian Shi-k‘ai’s career has been carefully traced out 
stage by stage from the beginning in a series of articles con- 
tributed to this magazine, and it will be seen therefrom that not 
only foreigners, but even Mr. Weale’s immaculate friend Liang 
K ‘i-ch‘ao, were taken by complete surprise by Yiian’s sudden 
‘‘dementation.’’ Nothing is said by Mr. Weale of Yiian’s un- 
remitting efforts in conjunction with the ‘‘ good Viceroys’’ at 
Nanking and Hankow (Wu-ch‘ang) to rescue China and the 
dynasty from the Dowager’s Boxer madness ; nothing is said of 
his magnificent reorganizing work in the following years as 
Viceroy at Tientsin, when he took over a purified city from the 
British and did his best to introduce drastic reform and follow 
British lines ; or of his many efforts at Peking when, having 
proved his all-round competency, he was sent for from Tientsin - 
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to reinforce the dynasty and introduce the various constitu- 
tional reforms for all China which he had increasingly advocated 
in a series of magnificent State memorials, now on public 
record: probably the present President, Sü Shi-ch‘ang, who 
had for years been his secretary at Tientsin, was the author of 
most of these so far as mere literary composition was concerned, 
for Yüan himself was ‘‘no scholard.’’ To the first Dowager’s 
madness in 1900 (healed largely by Yüan Shi-k‘ai) succeeded 
the second Dowager’s madness in 1909, and Yiian’s “ sore 
leg” was invented by the emasculate Court in order to consign 
him to exile ; yet two or three years later the same Dowager 
had to send in hot haste for Yüan to save her, and the man 
certainly secured generous and honourable terms for the 
dynasty, and behaved with the utmost courtesy and delicacy 
to the Dowager until she died in 1913. After years of des- 
perate striving with contentious parties, during which Yiian 
undoubtedly left upon Chinese and foreigners alike the impres- 
sion that, whatever his faults, he alone in China possessed the 
nerve to ‘‘will’’ public order, the luckless Yiian, yielding to a 
variety of obscure evil influences, himself ‘‘ went mad’’: the 
gods had decided that he must be ‘‘lost’’ too. The American 
adviser Dr. Goodnow’s support of autocratic rule was certainly 
surprising, but it was generally felt at the time to be reasonable ; 
even the Japanese adviser Dr. Ariga ‘‘ aided and abetted ” : 
Mr. Weale’s dark hint that Dr. Goodnow’s studies in Germany 
(p. 129) may have affected his judgment, and his assertion 
(p. 261) that Dr. Ariga had “‘ falsely stated that the issue was 
a question of expediency’’ both belong to the category of 
hearsay evidence. 

The book, as already intimated, is decidedly readable, and 
quite up to a reasonable mark in accuracy of definite fact, 
though in many respects, besides the two main points above 
developed, Mr. Weale’s opinion, and his judgment on the same 
facts, is far from judicial ; is somewhat passionate, and seems 
to show signs of a desire to ‘“ get even’’ with individuals, living 
or dead, who have offended him. There is a sad need of maps a 
if only of asketch-map or two, to illustrate, for instance, pages 8 
and221. The Indexisexecrable, and scarcely of any assistance 
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in making cross-references., The Chinese spelling throughout 
is a debased and extremely imperfect Wade ; but it is hopeless 
to find basis for agreement on this subject : for the purposes of 
teaching Pekingese, no one is a greater stickler for absolute 
adherence to Wade than the present writer ; but Pekingese, 
especially Wade’s Pekingese, 1s impracticable for historical and 
scientific purposes, as serious and really painstaking students 
like Chavannes, Pelliot, Schlegel, Hirth, etc., have manifestly 
long found out. There is no possible justification for the 
Dowager Lung-yii being called Lung-yu on page 28 and 
Lun-yi on page 46 ; nor is it possible (quite apart from aspirate 
questions) to defend “‘Tsing’’ and ‘* Ching ’’ within a line of 
each other (p. 270) for the Manchu dynasty. On pages 178- 
182 the general Ts‘ai Ao—whose portrait on page 208 has the 
fairly correct legend Tsai-ao—is throughout styled Tsao-ao. 
On pages 47 and 202 the Star-Chamber or ‘‘ infamous Chih 
Fa Chu ’’ should be transposed and (following Wade's spelling) 
called the Fa Chih Chii; the Li Fan Yuan (p. 170) should be 
Li Fa Yuan : there are numerous other slips of this kind, besides 
manifest misprints, all possibly owing to the author’s not being 
able to correct the proofs in person. The Appendix, or rather 
Appendices, put us in possession of several valuable State 
papers for reference, but unfortunately these are not co-ordin- 
ated with the text in such wise that they can be consulted when 
specially required. The Election Law (App., p. 305) and 
Local Law (App., p. 347) do not appear to be mentioned in the 
text at all. The literary style is slipshod at times—again 
perhaps not entirely the author’s own fault ; thus: ‘‘ Every- 
onè . . . are’’ (p.136); ‘‘the lotus life” (p. 198); ‘‘ The 
British sea-power . . . she, etc.” (p. 284). 

Notwithstanding, persons closely interested in the ultra- 
modern history of international diplomacy at Peking may be 
recommended to study this book as a notable contribution to the 
solution of Far Eastern questions : the dictatorial and confident 
style of the author perhaps provokes criticism where a more 
modest bearing would have insured him compliment pure and 
simple. 
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O WINE AND LOVE AND WEALTH AND 
3 WRATH 


[This is a translation from the Chinese, following closely the original. 
Even the closing words, which are a western commonplace, may be seen 
by the reader in the prose French translation of the original, p. 35 of 
“La Chine,” by Jules Arène. One of the best critics now alive in 
England has called this poem’a ‘‘ Vade-Mecum of Moral Wisdom,’’ and 
it might 'well be taught to children. Its lesson—to hold by the righteous 
mean—is as old as Aristotle in Europe, but has never been better put. | 


O wine and love and wealth and wrath 
Are often wicked things ! . 
Behold the sorrows each of them 
- On human beings brings. 


The alcohol bewitches man, 
His thoughts are not his own ; 
And love is like a knife of steel 
Which cuts him to the bone. 


And wealth’s a mighty tiger wild 
That leads a selfish life ; 
And wrath makes man with man to fight 
And bothers them with strife. 


But see the same four wicked things 
With an impartial soul : 

See both sides ere you quit them quite, 
For both sides make the whole. 


If man should never take a glass, 
How entertain a friend? 
If man should never think of love, 
The human race would end! è 


And every comfort would be lost 

If wealth were ended quite ; 
And if men never rose in wrath 

The rogues would then be right! 


So wine and love and wealth and wrath 
The man will use that’s wise; 
But wary watch to cut his cloth 


According to his size. 
D. A. Wrrson. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION | 


INDIA IN FRANCE 


t 


A FEW days ago it was my privilege—a proud but. rather 
perilous privilege—to be entrusted with the task of trying 
to distract, amuse, and, in a mild way, instruct an audience 
of munition-workers in a Y.M.C.A. hut during their dinner 
hour. Before I began my address, I shared their midday 
meal, and seized the opportunity to ask those about me on 
what subject they would like me to discourse. France? 
Belgium? America? India? these were some of the 
suggestions I ventured to offer, with the interesting result 
that one of my new friends said, rather bluntly, “ Oh, don’t 
tell us about them foreigners ; we see enough of them in 
the East End. Tell us about India.” ‘ 

That showed a mental attitude towards India and.Indians 
which was singularly pleasing to an Anglo-Indian (I use 
the word in its old and time-honoured sense of one who is 
an adopted son of India, an old servant of the Indian 
people), and I was cheerfully ready to speak of the land in 
which so many of us have spent the busiest and happiest 
days of our lives, and for which we have so frank and 
lasting an affection. But to speak of India for a bare half- 
hour or so to an audience which has little knowledge of Indian 
life and Indian social and political conditions was obviously 
an alarming and difficult enterprise. It happened that in 
the train on my way to the munition works I had been 
reading some notes on the wonderful labour battalions 
which are doing invaluable work in the rear of the great 
armies in France—Kabyles, Chinese, Indo-Chinese, and, 
above all, our,own people from India. Of the labour corps 
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from North-Western India I could say nothing. But I 
happened to know that among the sturdy fellows employed 
in France were hillmen from North-Eastern India, Khasis, 
Nagas from Manipur and elsewhere, Tibeto-Burman folk 
‘of marked Mongolian aspect and affinities. It occurred to 
me that it might interest an East End audience to be told 
something of Indians of a class such as has never before 
been seen in Europe. l 
There was a time, as we all know, when these honest 
aborigines were not exactly popular among the Hindu 
settlers in India, as they spread the Indo-European 
languages and the Indo-European cult of the heavenly 
community of gods in their slow progress east and south in 
a peninsula which, in the then prevailing conditions of 
travel, must have seemed vaster and more mysterious than 
the whole round world is in days when man can fly faster 
than the birds, and can explore the depths of the sea in a 
fashion that would astonish Jonah himself. We know, for 
example, that Rama and his three heroic brothers, in the 
days before he met and won his lovely and incomparable 
Sita, gained fame and consideration by what we would now 
call “frontier expeditions” against aboriginal tribes, in 
those days regarded as quiasi-demoniac folk, Rakshasas, etc., 
«dwellers in mountain and forest, who were a sore trouble to 
-the gentle and innocent Hindu dwellers in jungle hermitages. 
“Even in quite recent times these primitive people have 
been held to be wild and fierce Highlanders, much as 
timorous citizens of Glasgow feared the kilted denizens of 
Scottish mountains two hundred years ago. 
This comparison with Scots Highlanders will be readily 
excused by anyone who has read that delightful work “ The 
. Lives of the Lindsays,” published by Lord Lindsay of 
Balcarres in 1849. This book contains the adventures of 
various cadets of the house of Balcarres, and, among the 
rest, of the Hon. Robert Lindsay of the Indian Civil 
Service, Chief of Sylhet from 1776 to 1787. Here is his . 
own description of a gathering of the Khasia clang: 


+ 
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“They had come down from every part of the mountain, 
accompanied by their retainers, dressed in the garb of war, 
and, when thus accoutred, their appearance is most un- 
questionably martial, and by no means unlike our native 
Highlanders when dressed in the Gaelic costume. Many 
hundreds of this description were now before me. But my ` 
new friends, on this occasion, breathed nothing but peace 
and friendship; though it was still evident, from their 
complexion and the war-yell that occasionally escaped their 
lips, as well as the mode in which they handled their 
weapons, that their temperament was not dissimilar to that 
of other mountaineers ; and the opinion I thus hastily formed 
I found corroborated in the sequel.” 


Elsewhere, Lindsay speaks of these genial Highlanders 
as ‘“wild-looking demons,” thus oddly echoing the con- 
ventional soubriquet of .the old Hindu epics. The old 
distrust and dread of foreigners merely as foreigners and 
speakers of uncouth tongues dies hard. 

Since then, oddly enough (to give our present enemies 
their due), these very mountaineers, now largely represented 
in labour battalions in France, have been the subject of 
patient linguistic study by Pater Schmidt of Vienna, who 
has satisfied himself (by a careful comparison of vocabularies 
compiled by others) that the Khasia language, once 
supposed to be as unique and isolated in India as the 
Basque language in Europe, is in fact one of a very widely 
spread family of speeches, extending right across the 
Pacific Ocean to Easter Island. The megalithic structures 
of these people have recently been the subject of study by 
Dr. Rivers and others. But surely the most astonishing 
adventure of this race of sturdy mountaineers is that they 
should find themselves, with how many other races of men, 
participating in the Great War of Freedom on the water- 
logged plains of Flanders. Robert Lindsay himself would 
have rubbed his honest eyes at the sight of his own 
Highlanders, still kilted, but in uniform khaki, associated in 
France with the brawny and industrious descendants of 
, * those wild-looking demons.” 

It was, then, the thought of labour battalions of aboriginal 
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Indian races in France that led me to talk to my munitioner 
friends of some of the wild tribes in and round Assam. 
“Savages, I suppose, we must needs call some of them. 
For example, the “ Naga” folk of the north-eastern frontier 
‘must not be confounded with the snake-worshippers of the 
ancient epics. In their case the name “Naga” is one 
applied to them by Hindu neighbours in allusion to the 
fact that, like our prime ancestors in Mesopotamia, they go 
about innocently nude in their own villages, and are, in 
Sanskritic phrase, zdéga or nagna, “naked.” It is only 
Europeans who call them “Naga”; the Hindus, their 
neighbours, dub them “ Naga.” 

“Savages,” I say, we must perforce call them, if that 
question-begging term may be justly used of any tribe of 
men. For it must be admitted that their habits and 
customs, till quite recent days, have been those which 
Hindu and Christian alike have regarded as barbarous and 
disagreeable. They have been from time immemorial, like 
their distant relatives in the Malay Peninsula, head-hunters, 
living in a perpetual state of internecine tribal warfare. 
Imagine, in this awful time of the horrors, sorrows, anxieties 
of war waged with all the resources of science, a race of 
people who have never known, save under British rule, 
what peace is! Each little clan lived in constant vendetta 
feud with its neighbours. The cultural, linguistic, and 
religious?results of this state of things were interesting. 
The warring tribes, having no writing to fix their speech, 
used a vast number of constantly shifting dialects. Their 
social and matrimonial customs were such as might be 
expected in communities ever engaged in warfare. Above 
all, their religion was singularly different from that of 
Hinduism, based on the conception of a civilized com- 
munity of immortal gods, a Heavenly counterpart of the 
organized cities of men in the Indian plains. Their creed 
was one of hostile, treacherous and cruel deities, lurking 
in caves and forests, to be placated if possible; a religion 
of terror. ‘ Demons” the old Hindus frankly called them, ` 
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and meant no more than what we mean when we, somewhat 
more politely, perhaps, dub: them “savages.” Yet these 
primitive folk are serving the King and Empire and the 
cause of freedom, in France in much the same fashion as 
are the industrious and courageous munition-workers in 
our own midst. 

“Savages,” yes, and still belonging to the impulsive, 
- credulous infancy of man in society from which we are by 
degrees, which we cannot measure, slowly emerging. The 
Great War itself, seen in distant retrospect, will probably 
seem to our descendants as one of the last attempts of © 
obsolete ideals of life and administration to reimpose 
themselves upon the more optimistic, or (in the slang of 
the day) “democratic” races of men. We are coming, I 
. suppose, to the somewhat reluctant conclusion that status, 
whether of race or sex, is not a thing immutable, hereditary, 
eternal. We are united in a new fraternity of races 
threatened by a common peril, realized in varying degrees 
by different nations and tribes, but recognized at least as a 
danger to be resisted together. 

So it happened that I was led to talk to my munition- 
worker friends of some of the semi-savage tribes of North- 
Eastern India as I knew them some thirty years ago. I 
extenuated nothing, I assuredly said nothing in malice. 
Naked, uncleanly, intemperate, quarrelsome, to these vices 
I had to plead guilty on their behalf. Victims, too, of the 
grosser and more terrifying superstitions, based on indis- 
criminate fear ‘of uncomprehended and irresistible natural 
forces in a land where sun and storm and pestilence are 
alike awful and powerful, and where beasts of prey and 
poisonous reptiles are a perpetual menace, to say nothing 
of treacherous and vigilant human enemies. Survivals 
they are into our midst of the rough infancy of humanity, 
and yet we see them doing yeomen’s work, under the 
kindly guidance of British officers, in the plains, sunny, 
misty, muddy or snowclad, of Northern France. Savage 
falk, but taking their sturdy part in the great work of re- 
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sisting the recrudescence of ancient tyrannies mysteriously 
revived by the Hohenzollern rulers of civilized and scien- 
tific Germany. 
Savage and superstitious they are, these good “ demon’ 
i folk, and yet, surprising paradox, the most cheery, laughing 
and merry people in all India! It was on this side of 
their character that I dwelt in my brief half-hour’s dis- 
course to my audience of munition workers. Not only are 
they easily moved to laughter, these Nagas, Khasias, and 
others, but they have a keen native sense of humour such 
as we attribute to our Irish friends, but, goodness knows 
why, deny to the ‘‘ pawky” and dryly observant Scot. It 
-happened that, many years ago, I made the acquaintance 
of a cheery hillman in Assam who had a great store of 
quaintly humorous folk-tales, some of which, in the inter- 
mediate years, have been the delight of my own nursery. 
It was an amusingly paradoxical experience to find myself 
in my old age retelling these old-world tales, originally 
told to me in the distant Bhutan Dwars by a semi-savage 
Tibeto-Burman, to a laughing audience of East End 
workers in munitions. It was odd, too, to think that, not 
so very far away, in the mud of the Flanders plains, and 
within hearing of the appalling clamour of the greatest 
contest in history, were working-men of the same race as 
the kindly old Bodo who told me the tales at which my 
East End audience were so goodnaturedly laughing. 

Some day, I hope, some competent person will tell us of 
the whole share that India has had in the world war. 
We know, of course, what gallant deeds Indian regi- 
ments have done in France and in the East. We know, 
too, that sundry young educated Indians have fought in 
the air and on shore with our own men. There are, again, 
the numerous lascars, Guzerati and Bengali, who are serv- 
ing so courageously, in perils oft, and signing on again in 
.many cases after being two or three times plunged into icy 
seas by the sinking of their ships in mid-ocean. It is a, 
stirring and romantic tale, obscured for the moment by the 
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gravity of the common peril and the magnitude of the 
common task. Many of our political superstitions of 
peace time persist in this hour of peril and anxiety and 
distract us, not only from the momentous contest raging 
almost within hearing of the busy activities of London, but: 
from the work quietly performed by men of many races 
and tongues, in many different fields of unostentatious 
activity. There have even been Indians from Pondicherry 
and Chandernagore who have had the high privilege ot 
fighting in the French Army as gallant and valued soldiers 
of the French Republic. When the German militarists let 
loose the unspeakable calamity of war in the hope of.an 
easy, profitable, and rapid victory over unprepared and 
peaceful communities, they little knew that they were, in 
effect, bringing to a rapid head many incubating tendencies 
in’ Kast and West which were the very antipodes of their 
own social and political ideals and aims. 

What the ultimate result will be, who shall say? As I 
write, there are problems in Ireland, in Russia, even in 
India itself, which may well dismay the most optimistic, 
and puzzle the most keen-sighted. Yet, after all, our 
so-called “democratic” principle, and the ideals for which 
we are fighting, are essentially optimistic. We refuse to 
despair of human nature; we refuse to believe that the 
only way out is a sullen and despairing acquiescence in, 
and submission to, military force engineered and supported 
by a marvellous abuse of scientific organization. Once 
that issue is fought out, we shall have other puzzles and 
problems. But we can face them in another than the 
Prussian spirit. We can cultivate a sense of humour and 
kindliness, which, as I have hastily and inadequately striven 
to show, is not wanting even in the minds of animistic 
Tibeto-Burman savage races. We have learned, as never 
before, to work in hearty friendship with men of many 
nations, tongues, and beliefs, in a sturdy confidence that 
the optimistic love of liberty, which we inherit, and now 
- ‘share with, many other peoples, is the most infallible guide 
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that stumbling humanity can employ. Surely the Hon. 
Robert Ligdsay,-one of the earliest British administrators 
in India, would have been interested and pleased to find 
Khasia Highlanders working for the King’s armies in 
invaded France, and would accept that fact as proof in- 
controvertible that the British 7@7 has not exhausted its 
usefulness, or survived its ancient prestige. For it Is a 
prestige not based on military conquest or the unashamed 
use of force, It is an ideal of life and administration which 
is illogical, perhaps, and not founded on cut-and-dried 
theory, constitutional or other, but one that implies an 
optimistic belief in incessant progress. Is it not significant 
that the first thing the Anglo-Indian invaders of Mesopo- 
tamia did was to repair the ancient irrigation system of the 
country with the delighted co-operation of the hitherto 
misgoverned Arabs, so that already the delta of Tigris and 
Euphrates. bids fair to become once more the granary of the 
East? Our one consolation amid the horrors and anxieties 
of war is that, if we are fighting primarily in self-defence, 
we are also struggling for the survival of ideals which 
Germany and even Turkey itself may yet recognize as 
. infinitely superior and more beneficent to humanity at large 
than the despairing obscurantism which is at the ultimate 
root of the political theories of militarist Germany. 
J. D. ANDERSON. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A MEETING of the East India Association was held on Tuesday, July 
30, 1918, at 3.30 p.m., at Caxton Hall, Westminster, London, S.W., 
at which a paper was read by Mr. J. D. Anderson, Lc.s., entitled 
“The Battle of Babel (since changed to “India in France”). 

The Right Hon. Lord Reay, K.T, G.CS.L, G.C.LE, P.C., occupied the 
chair, and the following, amongst others, were present : 

The Right Hon. Lord Lamington, G.C.M.G, G.C.LE, The Right 
Hon. Lord Strabolgie, Admiral Sir Edmund R. Fremantle, G.C.B.y 
Sir Mancherjee M. Bhownaggree, K.c.15, Sir Charles H. Arm- 
strong, Sir William Ovens Clark, Colonel C. E. Yate, c.s.1., C.M.G., 
M.P., Mr. Henry Marsh, c.iz., Mr. A. Porteous, c.1.£., Colonel Stuart 
H. Godfrey, c.LE., Professor Bickerton, Mr. W. Coldstream, K-1-H., 
Mr. Owen Dunn, Mr. Kotval, Mr. Grant Brown, Mr. Duncan Irvine, 
Mrs. Mr. T. Jackson, Mr. M. M. Dhar, Mr. J. MacIver, 1.s.0., Mr. K. 
Ismail, Mr. F. C. Channing, Mr. K. M. Panikkar, Mr. Ramachandra ` 
. Rao, Miss Horne, Mr. M. W. Hassan Ally, Sir George and Lady 
Grierson, Miss F. Mathur Burton, Mr. Tabak, Mr. Das Gupta, 
Mr. S. Haji, Mrs. Farquharson, Miss Spiers, Miss Nirva Corner, 
Miss Scatcherd, Mrs. Drakoulis, Mr. H. Polak, Mr. D. K. Ghosh, 
Mr. Sheo-dutt-Singh, Colonel F. S. Terry, Mr. Nicholas Papanicoly, 
Mrs. Godfrey, Mr. S. S. Thorburn, Miss Stephenson, Colonel and 
Mrs. Roberts, Syed Erfan Ali, Mr. Kidwai, Mr. G. Singh, Mrs. 
Tucker, Mr. Gord, Mr. J. Nicholson, Miss Young, Mr. F. H. Brown, 
Mr. W. Frank, Mrs. Collis, Mr. Ispahani, Mr. K. N. Dutt, Mr. J. S. 
Dhunjibhoy, Miss Wade, Mr. and Mrs. N. C. Sen, Mr. Edward 
Cazalet, Mrs. Kinneir-Tarte, Mr. and Mrs. Ahmad, the Rev. S. 
Harris, Mr. D. L. Patwardhan, Mr. J. Narayana Rau, Mr. W. Gordon 
Campbell, Mr. J. B. Pennington, Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Mends Gibson, 
and Dr J. Pollen, c.LE., Hon. Secretary. 

The Cmarrman: I will now ask Mr. Anderson to read the paper. 

The Lecturer: My Lord, Ladies and Gentlemen, Before I begin 
reading this very short paper, which will not take up more than a 
few minutes of your time, may I just tell you two little stories? 
Lord Reay told us just now of the late Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s 
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connection with this Association. I am not myself a Bombay 
man; it so happens that in my year there were no Bombay men, 
and I had nothing to do with Bombay until I left India. But since 
I left India it has been my great good fortune to meet many Bombay 
men, and to be rather intimately associated with them. When the 
war broke out in 1914 there was a popular young undergraduate at 
Cambridge of the name of Naoroji, a grandson of Dadabhai 
Naoroji, and when our undergraduates crowded into the Army 
K. A. D. Naoroji did his best to do the same. There were obstacles 
to his getting a commission at that time, but he went to the 
headquarters of the Middlesex Regiment and offered himself as a 
private in that distinguished Corps. There were difficulties about 
receiving him even in that capacity. They asked him what he was, 
and he said he was a Parsee, and they said, “What is a Parsee?” 
and he said, “It is the same thing as a R.C.!” And on that they 
took him! He rose by extreme efficiency and great gallantry to be 
a sergeant in a British Regiment, and after the battle of Beaumont 
Hamel, he was invalided from the Army, and came back to us at 
Cambridge. 

Lord Reay has told us, to my great delight, that there is some 
immediate prospect of Indians receiving commissions in His 
Majesty’s Army. As soon as K. A. D. Naoroji came back I took 
it upon myself to write to the Secretary of State, and to say that here 
was a case eminently for his intervention, and that if anybody ought 
to have a commission in the Army it was my friend K. A. D. 
Naoroji. That was eighteen months ago, and he has not got his 
commission yet. But he will get it, and I believe I am right in 
saying that the delay in meeting his claim was not due to the India 
Office which has done its best, and has fought for him in a way for 
which I and my friend Naoroji cannot be too grateful. Just one 
word more about another Bombay Indian whom I happened to, 
know very well, and that is a word of regret, which I am sure you 
will share with me, for that very gallant officer of the King, young 
Mr. S. C. Welinkar, of the Air Force, who, it is believed, met with 
a soldiers death in France, the other ‘day. He is still reported 
“ missing.” 

(The Paper was then read.) 

Sir GEORGE GRIERSON said that he had listened with great pleasure 
to the paper by his old friend “J.D.” He had spokef of men who at 
one time used to take heads, but now they have changed their minds, 
and took hearts instead. He believed some of the members of the 
audience thought they were going to hear something about Biblical 
History when they saw the title of the paper. He did not think any 
more appropriate name could be given to the lecture. It used to be 
said of Assam that that Province must have had a special Tower 
of Babel to itself because every hill almost had its own language, 
and therefore the reference to Babel in Mr. Anderson’s paper, was 
very appropriate. They were all extremely obliged to Mr. Anderson 
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for putting so well before them his feelings, which appealed to 
them all. i 

Mr. PANNIKAR said before he began to speak about the paper, he 
would like to point out one little matter. Every speaker who had 
preceded him had spoken about the Reform proposals. Lord 
Lamington and Colonel Yate had told them that the British public 
would like to hear both sides of the question and allow all expres- 
sions of opinion, be it favourable or unfavourable. They had pointed 
out that Mr. Bhupindra Nath Basu and Sir Satyendra Sinha were 
allowed to speak, while Dr. Nair and Lord Sydenham were gagged. 
He (the speaker) was as anxious as the noble lord to hear both sides 
of the question. Now, Lord Lamington knew very well that 
opposition to the proposals came from two quarters. There were 
those who opposed them as giving too much and there are those 
like himself who thought them essentially unsatisfactory-and wholly 
inadequate. He (the speaker) wondered whether Lord Lamington 
meant that both of these sets of opinion should be given a hearing 
in this country. If the British public wanted to hear both sides of 
the question, surely Mr. Tilak had as much right to be heard as 
Dr. Nair. That was a point outside the subject of the paper, but 
all the speakers who had gone before had taken up an attitude which 
he thought was quite unfair. 

Now with regard to Mr. Anderson’s paper, the Lecturer had 
suggested that the word “ Naga” came from the word —— 

The LECTURER: I did not say “Naga.” It is only Englishmen 
who call those people “ Nagas.” 

Mr. PANNIKAR said he was not putting forward a linguistic 
theory, but as he came from a community which was supposed 
to be akin to the Nagas, and- whose customs were, curiously 
enough, similar to those described by the Lecturer he might be 
allowed to say a word about the general theory concerning this 
people. He had devoted some time to the study of anthropology 
and he felt with increasing conviction that the Nagas were the 
remnants of a community that was at one time spread all over India. 
It was difficult to say.anything definite on that matter, as informa- 
tion was lacking. It was, he thought, a great misfortune that the 
Civil Servants and the administrators who go out from England 
knew so little of anthropology. In conclusion, he thanked the 
Lecturer for his interesting paper. 

Professor BICKERTON said he could not help thinking as they 
read of the Tower of Babel that in connection with several meeting's 
of the Association there had been an enormous amount of talk, but 
it was not sound without sense, and that was one of the tremendous 
problems that needed solving with regard to India, the question of 
an official language, and also the introduction of a language that 
should be used in the Courts, and all that sort of thing. He could 
not help feeling that if the Association would only get Dr. Pollen 
to give them a talk on the auxiliary language Esperanto they would 
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be as much impressed as he was some years ago when he heard 
Dr. Pollen. From that time to now the conviction had grown that 
the subject Dr. Pollen had at heart next to India—Esperanto—was 
a matter of the greatest importance and worthy of much considera- 
tion. When he was at school he was unable to learn any foreign 
language, and he utterly failed with regard to Latin, but no sooner 
did he look for about an hour into Esperanto than he understood 
more grammar than he had learnt in the whole of his years at school. 
It would be his advice that no human being should ever attempt to 
learn any grammar until he understood the scientific basis of the 
Esperanto language, the most wonderful and scientific language that 
he knew. He looked on Dr. Zamenhoff as one of the greatest 
geniuses who ever lived. If they wanted to have the peace of the 
world they should devote themselves to the supremely important 
question of a universal auxiliary language, not to supersede the 
native language, but to enable all men of diverse tongues to talk 
together. 

Mr. I. S. Hayır said that when he saw the notice that Mr. Anderson 
was going to address the Association on “The Battle of Babel” 
he thought the Lecturer was going to read a chapter from one of 
the ancient histories, but when he heard the paper read he was struck 
with one point, and that was the vital fact with regard to the people 
of Great Britain and India that they have been jointly offering a 
great sacrifice on the battlefield since August, 1914, for the Cause 
of Mankind. It was not the first time that the people of India had 
taken their share with Great Britain in shaping the destiny of man- 
kind. He would like to recall upon this occasion that at the time 
of the French Revolutionary Wars, when Great Britain and its 
Allies formulated and drew up a programme for mankind to follow 
for a century and more, he felt proud that his countrymen offered an 
insurmountable barrier to Napoleon’s avalanche of militarism on 
the soil of Egypt. The importance of India’s assistance, he said, 
could well be realized from the following quotation. While writing 
in 1802 about:India-built ships being allowed to enter the Port of 
London without any restrictions and also insisting upon increasing 
the number of such ships in order to participate in the defence of 
India and to reduce the necessity for sending such large armaments 
from Great Britain, Sir George Dallas, m.r., in his letter* to Sir 
William Pulteney, m.p., on the subject of the “Trade between India 
and Europe,” expressed himself as follows on page 59: “ While the 
fate of the British possessions in the East appeared to hinge on 
driving the French from Egypt and the hopes of this country hung | 
on assistance from India as the means of accomplishing this, what 
but their fleets conveyed our Indian Army to the Red Sea, and 
enabled the conquerors of Seringapatam to carry the glory of their 
fame under the walls of Alexandria?” (Cheers.) 


* Published in the form of a book, and is available at thé Gald- 
smiths’ Library, University of London, South Kensington. 
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Now a century and more has passed, and India stood not on an 
equality with those who fought and decided the destiny of humanity 
a century ago.. He, therefore, thought a great lesson could be drawn 
from Mr. Anderson’s paper that the key-note for the statesmen in 

ithis country should be co-operation. The co-operation, he said, 
which India was offering to-day was offered with great moral 
strength because India was not placed on an equality; and he would 
close his comments with the remark that co-operation was only 
possible when the co-operators were on an equality. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. CoLpstream said they had already had such an excellent 
description of the Chairman given to them at an early stage 
of the meeting that he need say no more about his Lordship. Sir 
Mancherjee Bhownagegree had said so much about his kindness in 
coming amongst them that afternoon that he need say no more, 
but they would all most cordially agree to the vote of thanks to the 
Chairman for his so kindly presiding at their meeting. 

Mr. Henry MARSH seconded the vote of thanks, which was put 
to the meeting and carried unanimously. 

The CaatrMan: Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you again. I 
have listened to this discussion with much interest. I must say with 
regard to the title of the paper, “ The Battle of Babel,” there is not 
much of “Babel” in it. The paper is extremely clear, but I am 
bound to say that the discussion was rather of a Babylonian char- 
acter. With regard to Esperanto, on which Professor Bickerton, 
who hails from New Zealand, was so eloquent, if he had been in 
Parliament during the debates on Mr. Fisher’s great Education Bill, 
which is now before the House of Lords and I believe to-morrow 
will be in Committee, he might have, perhaps, proposed an amend- 
ment to the effect that Esperanto should be made compulsory—at 
all events in the Continuation Schools—which would have been a 
well-deserved compliment paid to our indefatigable friend, Dr. 
Pc llen. J 

I wish only to say with reference to some remarks made in the 
discussion that we here fully recognize that where Indians are 
fighting with us in the same battle there is nothing but a sense of 
perfect comradeship between them and ourselves—(hear, hear)— 
and I hope that this co-operation which we receive from them, and 
which we give to them, will lead to a further feeling of cordiality 
between us and them. There is not the slightest doubt that the 
term “equality” is rather deceptive, because there will always remain 
the Eastern civilization, with its traditions, and the Western civiliza- 
tion, with its traditions. We can respect the ancient civilization of 
India, and the Indians can respect our civilization, although it is 
built on a different foundation. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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INDIA: A DEMOCRACY? 
By S. 5. THORBURN, I.C.S. (RTD.) 


IN an amazing State paper called, for short, the ‘' Report,” 
complicated proposals are made for the gradual establishment 
of “ responsible self-government ” throughout British India. 
This scheme is avowedly a revolutionary “ experiment,” in 
which, say its authors, “ we have to destroy the existing 
structure ” (of government). The reason stated for the 
demolition of an edifice which has taken centuries to build, 
has given security to three hundred millions of persons, and 
is the pride of our people throughout the world, is ‘‘ the faith 
that is in us ” that “ nationhood within the Empire represents 
something better than anything India has yet attained ”’; 
that in “ deliberately disturbing ” ‘‘ the placid contentment 
of the masses in India we are working for their highest good.” 
It is assumed, then, that after a period of convulsion, the 
objective—this “ nationhood ’’—should be reached, other- 


” in democratic 


wise this great and beneficent ‘‘ adventure 
Constitution-mongering will fail ignominiously. 

Whatever the happenings of the future the immediate 
question for practical men is, whether the chance of gaining 
“ nationhood ”? is worth the risk of wrecking our Indian 
Empire whilst the struggles for achieving the desired end 
are in progress. If it is, all will be well; if it is not, results 
will be unfortunate for the good government of India and 
the satisfaction of her peoples. The obstacles to be sur- 


mounted before success can be in sight are admitted to-be 
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“ colossal.” At present every community in India prefers 
British to Home Rule—what it knows and trusts, to what it 
does not know and fears. Every caste and calling in India 
is conscious that, collectively, they are a mere bundle of 
discordant peoples, creeds, and grades, each with distinctive . 
interests and centrifugal tendencies held together in enforced 
amity by long experience of British justice and power. In 
spite of these facts the writers expect that the lure of the 
little word ‘‘ nationhood ” will suffice in time to compose all 
differences and, after a period of unavoidable upheavals 
foreseen and lightly brushed aside in the Report, restore to 
our 300 millions of Indian fellow-subjects the tranquillity 
and contentment which up till now our strong and sym- 
pathetic-rule has secured for them. 

The framers of the Report hold that to materialize their 
Utopia all that will be necessary will be the renunciation for 
the common good by all Indians of their age-long antagonisms 
and the acquisition by some of the rising generation—the 
future electorates—of a little schooling, including political 
knowledge and instruction in the virtues of the franchise 
plus a sagacious propagandism on the part of Government 
officers and leading non-officials. Even so, the writers have 
doubts; for they emphasize the disastrous consequences 
which would ensue should their ideal not be attained, and 
insist in a dozen pages of admonitions and urgings that 
without the co-operation of ‘‘ the landed aristocracy,” the 
“smaller gentry,” and the “ educated class,” the success 
of the “ great experiment ” will be jeopardized. 

In this connection two passages in the Report deserve 
prominence, even part repetition. One is: ‘‘ We believe 
profoundly that the time has now come when the sheltered 
existence which we have given India cannot be prolonged 
without damage to her national life; that we have a richer 
gift for her people than any we have yet bestowed upon them; 
that nationhood within the Empire represents something 
better than anything India has yet attained; that the placid 
contentment of the masses is not the soil in which such Indian 
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nationhood will grow, and that im deliberately disturbing 1; 
we are working for her highest good.” I may remark here 
that it is questionable whether this declaration does not 
contravene Queen Victoria’s proclamation (1858), in which 
Her Majesty stated that the “ contentment ”’ of the Indian 
masses was her “ security.” 

The other is: “ If the Hindu or the Muslim displays 
intolerance of the other’s religious practices, if the higher ~ 
castes refuse to admit the children of low castes to schools 
which their own sons attend, or if caste exclusiveness take 
even harsher shape towards the outcasts, it is the business 
of the enlightened leaders of the community to explain to 
them that they are only retarding a cause that ought to be 
dearer to them than their own sectional interests.” Thus I 
may note Sweeper and Brahmin are to rub shoulders together, 
the clean with the unclean ! 

When I read the declaration foretelling the ‘‘ discontent ” 
of the village communities I thought the authors were wild 
doctrinaires preaching in ignorance a risky propagandism; 
but when I came to the passage last quoted, and considered 
the effect of both, I thought them dangerous visionaries, 
because, under the glamour of their imagination, they were 
bent not only on inspiring rural India to insurrection, 
‘t destroying ’’ our system of government, but even instiga- 
ting uprisings in India which might affect the safety of our 
Empire. Had the distinguished authors, neither of whom 
has any first-hand knowledge of the peasantry or their 
psychology, consulted those who pass their service years 
amongst them, the two passages probably would have been 
omitted or amended—indeed, I think generally the proposals 
would have been modified, and in no case would have embraced 
the whole of India in their scope. 

The authors in those two passages—indeed, in every page 
of the Report—-show ‘‘ the faith that is,in them.” They 
nail their colours to the masthead, and declare uncom- 
promisingly that in their new democracy the principle of 
one man one value shall prevail, and all caste and race “dis- 
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tinctions and prejudices shall disappear. On the fruition 
of this dogma the whole scheme of their reforms hinges. 
They probably had in view the case of America, which is a 
real democracy and united nation—the cement of the war 
has consummated that. -But America is a new country, 
with one universal language and an all-comprehensive 
educational system. India, on the other hand, contains a 
congeries of ancient states, each with its own old civilization 
and customs, and all without education. This fact makes 
a real democracy for India impossible for generations to 
come. Without education you may. have a democracy with 
chaos—as in Russia—but not with order. 
But that we are invited to criticize the Report and offer 
suggestions I might not have written as freely as I have. 
As to suggestions, I do not propose to examine any of the 
details on the constitution and recruitment of the various 
Councils intended to be created. The time for that will come 
when more insistent preliminary matters have been considered 
and decided. 
For the present I draw attention to what appears to me 
an all-pervading blot in the Report—dt almost ignores the 
people of India. Its aim is to convert conservative India 
into a democracy, in a decade or two to change habits of 
mind fixed and settled for many centuries. It plays to the 
handful of urban intellectuals—called by Lord Sydenham 
‘“ denationalized intelligentsia ’’—as if they alone represented 
India. In 300 pages the authors devote a round dozen to 
the real people of India, the agricultural population, and over 
200 to her intellectuals—a minute fraction of the whole 
population. Such disproportionate handling savours of 
_foregone conclusions, ignorance, or unwitting partizanship. 

_ What weight have English-speaking townsmen with 
village communities? None. They talk and write and 
deputize, no doubt, but they don’t do hard work, they don’t 
soldier, or police, or grow corn, or pay the taxes. Now, who 
are those educated urbans? The large majority are brainy. 
Hindus in search of livelihoods commensurate with their 
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own estimates of their qualifications, disappointed and 
progressing lawyers, newspaper men: and students, all 
office-seekers, plus a few patriots of real culture, such as 
the late Mr. Gokhale. Led by their astutest selves, their 
Association claims to represent public opinion, though, in 
truth, they know little of the peasantry, and have nothing 
in common with them, not even speech. However, the 
intelligentsia have learnt the tricks of organization and 
presentment, and make a resounding show on paper and 
platform, and that impresses some of us. For years their 
National Congress, as they called their Union, held the field, 
Muhammadans being hostile or keeping aloof. Recently, 
these latter formed an opposing league of their own. About 
two years ago, by clever political engineering, the two parties 
combined for a joint purpose—that of squeezing concessions 
out of the Government—became the Congress-League, and, 
having prepared a model democratic constitution, more or 
less on the pattern of our own, submitted their demands to 
the authors of this Report, who devoted fifteen pages of it 
to the League scheme of Government, and finally rejected 
it with soft words, tempering their decision with the assurance 
that “a sound electoral system and truly representative 
assemblies will be evolved in time.” 

The Montagu-Chelmsford proposals have been prepared, 
the Report informs us, “ in response to requests from India ” 
——made presumably by the intelligentsia. I have mentioned 
how superficially the case of the peasant masses has been 
touched upon in the report. The same may be said for that 
of our Indian feudatories who are outside its scope. As, 
however, they hold more than one-third of the country, 
govern more than 60 millions of its inhabitants, and their 
territories are intermixed with ours all over the peninsula, 
elective democracies in British India and autocracies in 
feudatory Indiajcould not be worked smoothly together, one 
‘ or other would have to go. The Report admits that at 
present the position is an impasse, but airily disposes of it 
by saying, “ We must leave the natural forces at work to 
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provide the solution in due course.” This seems to me an 
evasion, and one which the interests threatened will not be 
inclined to wait for. The situation will require clearing if 
the scheme is to be pushed. š 

In regard to the case of the agricultural communities, who 
think of little but their next meals and their debts to the 
village moneylenders, it seems expected that under the 
excitation of the franchise, which, by the way, they cannot 
intelligently exercise until educated, and the prospect of 
nationhood, which may not benefit them, they will be 
“ disturbed ” into self-help. It is more likely, I think, they 
will be goaded into insurrection, as those who “ will sit in the 
seats of the mighty ’’ when the people’s Sahib protectors 
are gone, being educated townsmen, will have no interest 
in villagers. We Sahibs are strong, just, and impartial 
because we are Englishmen—Britons if you prefer the term— 
and most of us, too, are public-school men. That is why the 
peasantry trust us. Noblesse oblige, no doubt; but even so, 
care is taken by our Governors to ensure their officers’ 
absolute disinterestedness in administration. We of the 
Civil Service are debarred from owning real property in the 
provinces in which we serve; we cannot—in the Punjab, at 
least, and probably in the other provinces as well—buy a 
horse or a carriage from an Indian except after obtaining 
sanction to the purchase. Will there be any safeguard for 
disinterestedness and purity under any form of Indian 
democracy ? I doubt the possibility. 

Before coming to my own concrete suggestions I may 
mention a detail which has received, I think, inadequate 
treatment in the Report—viz., the question of ‘‘ communal ” 
or class representation including the claims of the 
‘ depressed ” classes to special protection. I gather that the 
interests of Muhammadans and Sikhs in the Punjab have 
been protected under a system of “ communal ” representa- 
tion, also that Burma and the North-West Frontier districts 
are to be excluded from the operation of the new form of 

„ government. So far good, but there are other races and 
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persuasions besides the Sikhs and Muhammadans who also 
have claims to be treated distinctively—for instance, Jats 
and Hindu Rajputs. Other tribes, too, with fighting and 
ruling antecedents and traditions will not consent to be 
excluded from separate treatment; they would resent being 
herded with inferiors. I might almost say that in every 
district in Northern India there are amongst the agricul- 
turists gradations of rank, a sort of order of nobility amongst 
themselves. Speaking personally I always recognized it. 
There are grades even amongst the low castes and outcastes 
—e.g., sweepers. In spite of such difficulties, all active still 
for those who know, the authors base their proposals on the 
ground that in their democracy all men will be equal and, 
if they could, would abolish all ‘‘ communal ” representation: 
as being anti-democratic. 

As regards “depressed classes,” these seem to cover only 
the backward peoples of India, but should also, I think, 
include those grouped together in my settlement years as 
“ village dependents.” Though not referred to in the 
Report, these latter total over 40 millions. Up to the present 
British officers have been their protectors, but under electoral 
institutions they will be ‘ nobody’s children.” They are 
poor and without influence, but must be helped somehow. 
They include all the village trades and occupations which 
subserve agriculture—e.g., blacksmiths, carpenters, wheel- 
wrights, leather-workers, potters, market-gardeners, field- 
abourers, and others. 

As to the scheme itself, I outline it in a few sentences. 
The objective is India an independent democracy under 
British suzerainty, a goal which admittedly cannot be 
treached for many years to come, perhaps never. Obviously, 
a democracy would be a misnomer, unless the people—not a 
class, but the people—rule. They cannot, however, rule. 
until they have some schooling and general knowledge, so 
the first step towards advancing the scheme must be a 
sustained effort to teach agricultural India to read, write, 
and cypher. Antecedently, that is a-necessary, preliminary 
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to'any form of self-government. The Report says little or 
nothing on the subject, but the inference is that its authors 
will be satisfied if for some time to come the educated classes 
compose the electorate. That would mean the abnegation 
of democratic control and the transfer of power to the 
intelligentsia, than which no worse fate could befall India’s 
hard-working peasant populations. However, I have to 
outline the scheme as propounded. As the evolution of 
rule by the democracy will be slow and gradual, during the 
transition period the government of India is to function 
much as at present, except that its powers will be curtailed 
under a process of devolution of subjects to the Provincial 
Governments, a matter which has yet to be worked out. 
At first, then, the field for operating the “ adventure ”’ or 
“ experiment ’’ propounded in the Report will be confined 
to the Provinces. In each administrative subjects are to be 
classed under two categories, ‘‘ reserved ” and “‘ transferred,” 
the former to be in charge of a small executive Council, the 
latter under two Ministers, both working in quasi-sub- 
ordination to the Governor of the Province. There is also 
to be a Legislature, for the most part elective, with definite 
and, presumably, expanding powers. The working of the 
new system is to be examined and revised periodically with 
a view to the further liberation of “ reserved ” subjects into 
the hands of the provincial constituencies and ,their repre- 
sentatives in the local Parliaments. The-obvious criticism 
is that, however harmoniously Governor, Legislature, Execu- 
tive Council and office-bearers in charge of “ transferred ” 
and ‘‘ reserved ’? subjects may work together, overlapping 
and other causes of friction will be frequent. Further, we 
may be sure that, as appetite grows in eating, extremists 
will agitate for more powers, and soon we shall have a strong 
persistent movement for the speeding up of complete Home 
Rule—for instance, for the reduction of military expenditure 
on the white garrison, the clipping of the salaries of the 
English civilians still holding high appointments, and even 
- for full fiscal independence for India. I anticipate that the 
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new reformers will be restrained by no rules of procedure or 
limitation as to subjects transferred, and that, exploiting 
our contracting hold upon the administration, they will seek 
to extort more and more concessions from the weakening 
representatives of our Empire left in India. To meet such 
difficulties, and others necessarily left over in the Report, 
two Commissions are shortly to sit in India, the one to advise 
on the separation of Central Governmental from Provincial 
functions, and to prepare lists of subjects to be transferred 
to the Provincial Legislatures, the other to examine con- 
stituencies, franchises, and the composition of the Legislative 
Councils. 

Clearly, the work of the latter Commission will be all- 
important; for the feasibility of the whole grandiose scheme 
of democratic government depends on the ability of the 
Commissioners to protect the interests of the agricultural 
masses, and obliterate discords better left to the solvents of 
education and sympathetic guidance. 

Before stating my suggestions I would ask, Are we so 
committed to this risky ‘‘ experiment ’’ as to be disabled 
from suspending its initiation until India is less unready for 
it than she is? The masses are admittedly quiet and 
contented; why, at this juncture, throw a bomb of “‘ dis- 
turbance ’’ amongst them ? Why not first educate them so 
that they be able to hold their own in the struggle for existence 
with educated townsmen, who thrive upon their ignorance and 
necessities ? Why not at least give the village communities 
time and opportunity to have a clear concept of how 
Mr. Montagu’s “ boon ” of “ nationhood ” will affect them, 
and decide with understanding for themselves if they want 
it. They cannot do that until educated. 

Mr. Montagu’s attitude reminds me of that of the Govern- 
ment when I was young in the service. I pointed out that 
the 1 per cent. education cess, though paid by the peasant 
proprietors, and intended for the primary education of their 
sons, only benefited those of their oppressors, the Hindu 
moneylenders. The reason was that peasant boys being 
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wanted on the land they had no time for schooling. The 
cynical comment of the Government was, “ Sua si bona 
nôrint.” Mr. Montagu infers the same about his “ boon ” of 
democracy. ‘It is yours to take or leave.” One knows 
what will happen. The intelligentsia will enjoy the boon, 
the peasants will do the work, endure the sweat, and pay the 
taxes. 

If the experiment must be introduced at once my sugges- 
tion is that it should be tried and tested first in the Province ~ 
in which it will have the best chance of success, and will do 
least harm in case of failure—that is, in Madras. Her . 
people are mostly Hindus, and lesd uneducated than the 
inhabitants of any other Province. If the experiment fails 
in Madras there will be no bad consequences elsewhere. 
Indeed, Northern India regards Madrasies as.a quiet and 
* cultured race of foreigners. Should democracy take root 
and thrive in Madras the Report scheme might be extended 
to Bengal, and so on throughout India. I name Bengal 
because her sons have what the Report calls “ powers of 
expression ’’ which sway electorates and already enable 
lawyers to dominate Rural District Councils throughout 
India, 

Meanwhile, our first duty is to push mass education in, 
all parts of India, literacy being the indispensable preliminary 
for the introduction of any democratic type of government. 
In this new propagandism we should not neglect the girls. 
On them as mothers the early training of their sons’ minds 
and characters depend. Except from the efforts of a few 
municipalities, missionaries, and occasional English ladies 
like Mrs. F. A. Steel in Gujerat (Punjab), the women of India 
are almost wholly illiterate. If town-dwellers they pass 
most of their days in idleness; if villagers, in house and field 
drudgeries. If their minds remain blank those of their sons 
cannot expand. 

To sum up: I think the scheme premature, because India 
is not fit for it; unnecessary, because rural India does not 
want it; dangerous, because it may disrupt the Empire; and 
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inopportune because the war still rages. If prudent counsels 
are not to prevail, and the Report proposals are to be tried 
at once, in order to limit their risks and dangers, we should 
confine the operation of the ‘‘ adventure ” to safe Madras, 
and be guided by results before experimenting elsewhere on 
less homogeneous populations. But, in any case, our first 
compelling duty is to educate the peasant masses, and so 
enable them to judge with understanding whether they 
want the “ boon ” of democratic nationhood. 

Simultaneously, we should advance the objective of 
limited local autonomy in the Provinces by a whole-hearted 
endeavour ‘to give effect to the Morley-Minto Constitution 
of 1909. Though condemned in the Report as a failure 
in that it has not satisfied ‘‘ the political hunger of India’’— 
meaning, I suppose, of the intelligentsia ?—there has not 
been time to give the scheme a real trial. It was only launched 
nine years ago, and during them, agitations and war have 
blocked progress. It was accepted with acclamation by the 
late Mr. Gokhale and his supporters, and should now be taken 
up again with vigour, and have a chance of winning through 
on its merits. Effect should also be given to its corollary, 
administering districts and, later, divisions by selected 
Indians. 

By all means, I say, let India advance towards local self- 
government, but let the process be through gradual evolution, 
not by a wild descent into a mock democracy run by urban 
intellectuals, as must be the case if the scheme of this Report 
be thrust on India. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


AT a meeting of the East India Association, held on Monday, 
October 28, 1918, at the Lincolnshire Room, 7, Tothill Street, West- 
minster, a paper was read by Mr. S. S. Thorburn, tics. (retd.), 
entitled, “India: a Democracy,” when Sir Valentine’ Chirol took 
the chair. The following, among others, were present: The Right 
Hon, Lord Carmichael, G.C.S.1., GCLE, K.C.M.G., Sir William Duke, 
K.C.S.L, GCLE., Sir J. D. Rees, K.C1LE, c.v.0., Sir Harvey Adamson, 
K.C.S.I, Sir A. Hare, Sir Guilford Molesworth, x.c.£. Sir Charles 
Armstrong, Sir Murray Hammick, K.cs.1, CLE, Sir Roland K. 
Wilson, Bart, Sir James Walker, CIE, Admiral Sir Edmund 
Fremantle, c.c.s., Admiral Du Chesne, Sir Frederick Fryer, K.c.s.1, 
Sir Mancherjee M. Bhownageree, k.c..£,, Sir William Ovens Clark, 
Lady Kensington, Lady Malling, Lady Jacob and friend, Colonel 
C. E. Yate, C.M.G., C.S., M.P, Mr. N. C. Sen, Mr. G. Owen Dunn, 
Professor Bickerton, Mr. C. H Biddulph, core, Mr. C. E. Buckland, 
C.LE., Mr. Tucker, c.x1.£., Mr. S. Ramachandra Rau, Dr. Mir-Anwarud- 
din, Mr. N. N. Wadia, Miss Shallen, Miss O’Brien, Mrs. Candy, 
Syed Erfan Ali, Mr. K. Ismail, Mrs. and Miss Littlewood, Mr. 
Colman, Mr. J. A. K. Luham, Mrs. and Miss Picker, Mrs. Ameen, 
Mrs. Wilde, Mr. Kotval, Mr. Stokes, Mr. Neill, Miss Inman, Mr. 
R. L. Moore, Mr. H. C. Chachi, Mr. W. Pediwye, Mrs. McNeill, 
Mrs. A. Robertson, Mr. J. Ramdas, Mr. K. N. Dutt, Mr. G. Singh, 
Mr. P. C. Ghosh, Mr. F. Grubb, Mr. Pen, Mr. J. Vincent, Mr. 
Mansukhani, Miss Scatcherd, Major Thorburn, Mr. J. B. Pen- 
nington, Colonel and Mrs. Meade, Miss Powell, Mr. Vijaiyasekera, 
Mr. Mukandilal, Mr. and Mrs. Fergusson, Mr. Lucas Fitzgerald, Mr. 
Polak, Mr. Amikar, Mrs. Keith Mackenzie, Mr. Armugam, Mr. P. 
Sabbarayan (Zamindar of Kumaramangalam), Mr. D. B. Jayatiaka, 
Miss Gould, Mr. S. K. Engineèr, Mr. E. B. Tabak, Mr. William 
Carter, Colonel Roberts, Colonel and Mrs. Perrot, Mrs. Hall 
Simpson, Mrs. Pritchard, Mr. H. R. Cook, Mr. H. A. Rose, Miss 
Hewitt, Mr. F. C. Channing, Lieut.-Colonel F. S. Terry, Mr. H. N. 
Maitra, Mrs. Warren Frith, Miss Harrison, Mr. Ramachandra Rao, 
a The Rev. Mr. Shell, Mrs. M. T. Jackson, Mrs. Napier, Mr. J. B. 
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Patel, Mr. W. Frank, Mr. Hemming, Mr. H. L. Leach, Miss 
Webster, Mr. M. Sorabjee, Mrs. Collis, Miss Burton, Mr. Banbury, 
Dr. W. Stanton, Mr. F. H. Brown, Mr. D. L. Patwardhan. Mr. E. W. 
Perar, Mr. E. Benedict, Mr. Abdul Malik, B.A., and Dr. J. Pollen, C.LE., 
Hon. Secretary. 

The Hon. Secretary read the following letter from Sir Arundel 


T. Arundel : 
GLEBEFIELDS, 
EDGEBOROUGH ROAD, 
GUILDFORD, 


Dear POLLEN 26th October, 1918. 


I am very sorry that I cannot be with you at the meeting on 
Monday, when Mr. Thorburn will read his most interesting paper on 
a subject of absorbing interest, and when the East India Association 
will have the good fortune of so distinguished a publicist as Sir 
Valentine Chiro] in the chair. 

I hope there will be a most instructive discussion on the great 
state paper of Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford. Our Associa- 
tion is essentially concerned to advance the best interests of India, 
and will impartially welcome the most searching criticism of the 
proposed reforms no less than the considered arguments in their 
support. 

The Council, indeed, may hold divers and conflicting opinions as 
regards any particular proposals for the good government or the 
better government of India, but does desire and claim a courteous 
intercourse between the protagonists on either side in the discussions 
that arise on papers that are read. The report of the meeting in 
the next issue of the Asiatic Review will be of exceptional interest. 

Yours sincerely, 
A. T. ARUNDEL. 


The Hon. Secretary also received the following letter from Lord 
Lamington too late to be read at the meeting: 


LAMINGTON, 
SCOTLAND, 
Dear Dr. POLLEN: 27th Ocober, 1918. 

Our son being on 14 days’ leave from France, I am here 
to be with him, but I regret that I thereby miss to-morrow’s paper. 
The reform proposals are decidedly complex and offer a big target 
for criticism, but the all-wide statement of August 2oth having been 
made, what is to be done to meet it? Except for the suggestion 
to have an Indian administered province, which does not commend 
itself to me, I have heard of no alternative proposal. I firmly 
believe our rule in India is so rooted in justice that the scheme, 
though it may bring difficulties, cannot seriously impair our position, 
and if proved unworkable the reason of the. breakdown will be 
evident. The one danger is lest injustice may befall certain classes. 
This must be guarded against and watched. For this rerson I ~ 
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consider communal representation an essential feature, if not basis, 
of the scheme. 


With renewed regrets at my absence, 
Yours sincerely, 


LAMINGTON. 


The CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlemen, I hardly think I need say 
much to commend to you the paper Mr. Thorburn is going to read. 
Mr. Thorburn was for many years an eminent member of the Indian 
Civil Service in the Punjab, or, rather, in that part of the Punjab 
which is now the North-West Frontier Province, and he is especially 
connected, for those who remember the India of those days, with 
the very important measures enacted by the Government of the 
Punjab over a series of years in order to try and protect the Indian 
peasant proprietor against the exactions of the money-lender, who, 
in India, as in all rural communities, represents an extremely difficult 
and often very malignant influence to contend with. 

Now this Association, as Sir Arundel Arundel has just reminded 
us in his letter, is one for the free discussion of all questions con- 
nected with the advancement of India; for myself, I will only say 
that I believe one listens with more interest and with more profit 
to those who hold different views from one’s own. My own idea 
is that our Parliamentary campaigns would have a very much 
greater educative value if Tory candidates were to make a practice 
of addressing Radical gatherings and Radicals addressed Tory 
gatherings, and I hope it is in that spirit that any of those present 
here to-day who may differ very strongly from the views expressed 
by Mr. Thorburn will listen to his very interesting paper. 

I will now call upon Mr. Thorburn to read his paper. 

(The paper was then read.) 


wwf The CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlemen, Mr. Thorburn’s lecture 


—-_- 


rather resembles the weather we have to-day—it is a little bit 
gloomy. I do not propose to detain you for long by my comments. 
I hope there will be a general discussion, which I do not want to 
delay. But there are one or two points I should like to make. One 
is that sweeping generalizations with regard to any class in any 
country are to be deprecated. Now Mr. Thorburn evidently 
generalizes from a certain angle of vision with regard to the whole 
of the intelligenzia of India. To me that intelligenzia is certainly 
one of the most interesting phenomena of British rule. (Hear, 
hear.) The harvest-seed which Western education has sown was 
sown by us deliberately, as a settled part of British policy, nearly 
one hundred years ago, and there have grown up tares and good 
sound wheat. I am certainly not one of those who underrate—some 
people will say I very much overrate—the danger of the tares; we 
certainly cannot overlook that. On the otherhand, you cannot ignore 
the fact that the intelligenzia includes all the most distinguished 
products of Western education, (Hear, hear.) It includes not only 
my late friend Mr. Gokhale, in whose favour Mr, Thorburn draws 
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a distinction, but also many living Indians of great eminence. I do 
not want to mention names, but we have had in this country only 
recently Sir Satyendra Sinha, a very brilliant representative of the 
tntelligenzia of India, and a worthy delegate to the Imperial War 
Conference, and I could quote several other gentlemen who have 
signed one of the most interesting addresses I have read on the 
Reform Scheme, who are all equally representative of that intelli- 
genzia. Amongst the ruling chiefs to whom Mr. Thorburn alludes, 


who have already moved of their own accord along the path opened , 


up by the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, I might mention one of 
the most eminent of Rajput Chiefs, the Maharajah of Bikanir, as 
well as the Maharajahs of Gwalior and Mysore. I would like particu- 
larly to commend to your attention the very valuable contribution 
to a constructive criticism of British policy in India, which Mr. Vyasa 
Rao has just made in a book called “The Future Government of 
India.” I disagree with many of the things he has said, but I have 
read him with great profit, for, I repeat, it is from those with whom 
we differ most that,-I believe, we have most to learn. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. Thorburn is evidently filled with apprehension lest representa- ` 


tive institutions such as are contemplated in the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Report will inure solely to the benefit of the intelligenzia, and 
of its least deserving members. But, personally, I think his appre- 
hensions are unfounded. The very fact that the first invitation to 
Indians to take a larger part in the civic life of their country has 
caused an extraordinary stir amongst many of the lower castes 
outside the immediate orbit of Western education, is in itself of 
` great promise; for it shows that it is not only those who have 
clamoured most loudly to take a leading part in the political recon- 
- struction of the country, but the less favoured people too are ready 
to respond to the call, and to defend their own interests and rights, 
and I can see nothing but good in this awakening. Certainly no 
one in this country would wish to subordinate the interests of the 
Indian masses to those of any one class or caste; and one of the 
secrets of our sticcess in India has been that the Englishman has 
always remained entirely aloof from the interests or traditions of 
caste and class, which must necessarily, and often unconsciously, 
exert very great influence upon the best-intentioned Indians. But 
we cannot only consider that point of view. We have to recognize 
the fact that we have ourselves called into being a new India, which 
comprises practically all the middle-class life and all the liberal 
professions of the country. These people are, as the Report says, 
our intellectual children, and we cannot disown them because they 
are wayward and impatient. Mr. Thorburn says we must not 
approach this question till the war is over; but, I venture to think, 
it is because of the war that we are bound to approach it, because 
of the ideals for which we are fighting, not less than because of the 
great services which India has rendered during the war. I was 
reminded only a few moments ago that this 28th day*of October is 
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the aninversary of the entry of our Indian contingent into the line 
of battle in 1914 (Hear, hear), where it filled up with splendid 
gallantry a gap which at that crisis could not be filled up from our 
own armies in process of creation, nor from those of the Dominions. 
The Indian army, in which I include the British Forces which were, 
in garrison in India, rendered thereby an immense service to the 
Empire which it would be base ingratitude to forget. Why was 
it that Lord Hardinge, to whose influence it is largely due that 
the Indian army was sent straight to the front in France, was able 
to take upon himself that great responsibility? It was simply 
because he rightly gauged the loyalty of India. I happen to have 
been in India a great deal during the course of this war, and I 
wish I could impart to those who have not had that experience 
the profound feeling that I have that the India with which we have 
to deal at the present time is not the India Mr. Thorburn was 
acquainted with twenty years ago, nor even the India that any of 
us who were in India before the war was acquainted with, but in 
many ways a new and a better India, just as this country, too, 1s 
a new and a better country, which can approach, and is bound to 
approach, many questions in a much broader and more hopeful 
spirit than it did before the war. (Hear, hear.) As one of those 
who before the war certainly did not believe the evolution of India 
towards anything like Colonial self-government to be within the 
range of practical politics, I am free to confess that I do believe 
itnow. I believe, at any rate, that we are bound to make the experi- 
ment,and make it a genuine and honest experiment. Mr. Thorburn, 
I think, seemed rather inclined to take the authors of the Report to 
task for talking of “the faith that is in them.” But where should 
we be now in this country if we had not had faith during these last 
four years? And what has our rule in India been for three centuries 
but a succession of the most extraordinary experiments that have 
ever been made in the history of the whole world? We are invited 
now to enter upon another great experiment. I do not ignore the 
difficulties or even the dangers; but I am not prepared to shrink 
from it on that account. It is an inevitable and not unworthy result 
of the changed relations between ourselves and India arising out 
of the war, and I believe, with due prudence, and with the hearty 
co-operation of all Indians who value the British connection with 
India—and I think there are very few Indians who in their heart 
of hearts do not value that connection—I see no reason why this 
experiment should not prove to be the greatest, as it certainly will 
be the most courageous, of all the experiments recorded in the 
history of British rule in India. 

Sir J. D. Rees: Sir Valentine Chirol, ladies and gentlemen, I 
take it that we are here not to express general views upon Indian 
subjects, but to deal with the able lecture to which we have listened. 
I Submit, taking that lecture, that Mr. Thorburn does scant justice 
to the origin of the paper he criticizes. It is not a paper proceed- 
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ing from two individuals, however distinguished. It is a paper 
published with the general approval of the Secretary of State for 
India and his Council and the Governor-General of India and 
his Council. These Councils include many very eminent gentle- 
men, some of whom I see present, and they think that these 
proposals are timely and necessary. That must give us occasion 
for reflection. I believe myself, Sir Valentine, that politics are far 
more a matter of temperament than of argument, very much more, 
and with every fibre I belong to the class of politicians to whose 
views Mr. Thorburn has given expression. Nevertheless, ladies 
and gentlemen, I believe that those like him, and like me and others 
too, would do well to consider that we live in times in which a great 
world-wave of democracy is rolling over all institutions; that we 
live in a totally new world, as Sir Valentine has said, and that we 
must really either adapt ourselves to the present time or clear out 


and make room for others who can. (Hear, hear.) I firmly believe v 


that, and I came here from Westminster just now, where, only a 
day or two ago, we were all voting for the admission of women 
to Parliament. Did the country ever approve of that? Did any- 
one but the most limited intelligenzia ever approve of even the 
franchise for women, far less of women sitting in Parliament? I 
know I never did; but, nevertheless, it is the limited intelligenzia 
that invariably carries the day, rules the roast, and leads the whole 
show to fruition. Now, I believe we are up against a similar state 
of things in the East, and when Mr. Thorburn says that every com- 
munity in India prefers British to home rule, well, that is a very 
confident expression. 

The Lecturer: Iam quoting Mr. Montagu. 

sir J. D. Rees: Well, I must have missed that in his report, and 
I read it with a great deal of care, spending the greater part of a 
week in studying it. It is not light reading, but I never carried 
that away from it. Then he speaks of “the distinguished authors, 
neither of whom has any first-hand knowledge of the peasantry or 
their psychology”; but have not their Councils any knowledge of 
the psychology of the peasantry? and they are committed to this 
report absolutely, wholly committed to it. He says, “Had the 
distinguished authors . . . consulted those who passed their service 
years amongst them” we should have had a different report. Well, 
they did consult them, and there is not a different report. 

Then he comes to Lord Sydenham—I was quite sure he would 
come to Lord Sydenham—and he says: “The intelligenzia called 
by Lord Sydenham denationalized intelugenzia.” Now, I wish to 
speak with the utmost respect of the noble Lord—I have even sat 
with him on joint committees; but I am bound to say,’that when 
Lord Sydenham says in the House of Lords, or, at any rate, takes 
up the ground that Dr. Nair is the only representative of the work- 
ing-classes in India—I am bound to say that that is a totally un- 
pardonable and unsustainable and really absurd proposition. In 
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the first place, there are no working-classes in India analogous to 
the working-classes in, the sense in which that term is used in this 
country; and, in the second place, if there were such classes, of all 
persons unsuited by birth, caste, and position to represent them, it 
would be a member of the aristocratic, land-holding, privileged 
class, the Nairs of the western coast. I know Dr. Nair, as he is 
called, absurdly enough, in this country, and I know he is a capable 
and distinguished gentleman, and I read his paper with the utmost 
profit; but I do say that this’ attempt to discredit this report, upon 
which large issues hang, the attempt to discredit it by riding on the 
anti-Brahmin opposition in Madras, is not quite sound politics. It 
is true that in Madras, perhaps, the Brahmins are more to the front 
than elsewhere. That is only natural, because Madras is the most 
educated province, and wherever there is the most educated province 
the most educated portion of the educated people will be in front. 
You cannot get away from that. It is not proposed in this report 
to confer any kind of privilege upon the Brahmins. Not at all. 
Why this opposition to the position which naturally falls, as the 
Maharajah of Mysore said, to those who, being by birth, tradition, 
and position the natural leaders of the people, have also vindicated 
their claim to that position by showing themselves pre-eminently 
capable of making the best use of the educational facilities we pro- 
vide, and of accustoming themselves from generation to generation 
to maintain that position on top, which they originally held when 
the Codes of Manu and all the rest of it were promulgated? 

I confess I have not patience, nor have I, indeed, time, to deal 
with this agitation. I deprecate most strongly, in the interests of 
fair dealing, that what is practically a local sectional opposition 
should be made use of for the purpose of discrediting a report which 
is intended to be, and should be, of all-Indian application. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Then Mr. Thorburn takes credit for Mr. Gokhale. He is a patriot 
of real culture, but he is the offspring of this very education, of 
this very movement—nay, he is one of those very Brahmins, and a 

` Brahmin of the Brahmins, a Chitpavan Brahmin. Can Mr. Thor- 
burn have it both ways? Is Mr. Gokhale going to be all to the 
good, and are all those who are brought up in the same way to be 
all to the bad? I submit it is an untenable position. 

Mr. THORBURN: You are misrepresenting me altogether. I want 
his scheme to go on. 

Sir J. D. Rees: But you do not want it to go on to the extent to 
which Mr. Gokhale did. If he were here, as I wish he was, he would 
no doubt have said he was the offspring of a great movement which 
began with the decision, under Lord Macaulay’s advice, to have 
Western education, and you cannot control a ball like that when once 
it is set rolling. 

—_ - There is a good deal of Mr. Thorburn’s paper which I would like 
, to deal with, but I do not think anyone is expected to speak for 
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more than ten minutes—a most salutary rule, and most conducive 
to the popularity of these meetings. I will, therefore, endeavour 
to compress my remarks, Sir Valentine, within that limit, if I have 
not exceeded it. 

The Cuarrman: I am afraid you have already exceeded it. 

Sir J. D. Rees: I have exceeded it already, and therefore, I must 
only say I sincerely hope that a report upon which such great pains 
have been expended, which is supported in so many quarters, and 
against which chiefly sectional and local interests are arrayed, will, 
at any rate, be allowed to have a fair and impartial hearing and 
consideration. (Hear, hear, and applause.) 

Sir GUILFORD MoLeswortsH said he would like to ask first of 
all, What was the meaning of Democracy? Democracy was derived 
from two Greek words demos and krateo meaning, “rule by the 
people.” For eight years before the war we had a “democratic 
Government” so called, but, in his opinion, this democratic Govern- 
ment had been in no sense a rule by the people. It had simply been 
the despotism of a weak Prime Minister, dominated by a series of 
minorities opposed to each other in every way, both in aims and 
objects, such as the Irish Roman Catholic Party, which aimed at 
the extinction of Protestantism, and the Nonconformist Party, 
which hated Roman Catholicism “as the devil hates holy water,” 
and the Socialists, who despised and hated both. As might be 
expected, this combination had been a dead failure. He had jotted 
down a few cases in which democracy had been an utter failure. 
In fact, real democracy was impossible under existing conditions. 
As an instance of the occasions on which it had been a failure in 
England, he would like to point out that it had encouraged strikes 
that had been ruinous to the workers of the country, had pauperized 
the people of Great Britain, had ruined the engineering and ship- 
building industries 

The CuarnmMan: Might I point out we are here to discuss Indian 
and not English policy? 

Sir GUILFORD MOoLresworta said he would be very brief. In his 
opinion it had caused widespread unemployment; it had increased 
taxation enormously; it had levied income-tax at war rates at a 
time of profound peace; it taxed our own people instead of deriving 
revenue from foreign imports; it had violated the liberty of the 
subject; and it had destroyed British agriculture by excessive rates 
and taxes, and had enabled Germany to capture our trade and 
industries. It had furnished Germany with the sinews of war 

Dr. CLarkEe: Might I ask, Mr. Chairman, what this has got to do 
with the subject? 

Sir Guitrorp Mo Lrsworts said that as they wanted to apply 
democracy to India he was showing what it had done in England, 
and he considered it would be inflicting a refinement of cruelty to 
adopt itin India. It had neglected the preparation for war; it had 
made the army contemptible in the eyes of the Kaiser-—— 
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The CHAIRMAN: I am very sorry to interrupt, but I must rule 
that this statement is out of order. It is purely a political state- 
ment of views concerning the politics of this country. From many 
of these statements a large number of people would differ, and I 
do not think it is to the point of this discussion. If you will state 
briefly you are opposed to democracy in this country and, therefore, 
opposed to it in India, well and good; but I am afraid you have 
already taken up your time, 

Sir GUILFORD Mo.esworts: It had dismissed the workers from 
Woolwich Arsenal—— 

The CHarrman: I really must ask you to confine yourself to 
Indian subjects. 

Sir GutLrorD Mo.esworts said he would say no more except 
that to introduce that which had been a dead failure in England 
would, in his opinion, be a cruelty to India. 

[Sir GuitForD MoLesworts subsequently wrote that what he 
intended to add was as follows: 

Aristotle wrote: “Of all tyrannies the worst is the rule by the 
people.” Thucydides declared: “ Invariably, in civil contests, it was 
found at Athens the worst and most abandoned public characters 
obtained the ascendancy.” Sallust has pointed out that the 
“egestas cupida novarum rerum” was the most prolific source of 
the evils which first undermined, and, lastly, overthrew the founda- ` 
tions of Roman liberty, and left in the Catiline conspiracy a just 
and true picture of the demagogue of every age. Livy has 
described the vacillation and tyranny of popular assemblies, and 
the cruel tyranny which the triumph of democracy brought on the 
Roman Commonwealth. 

Pitt said: “ Democracy is not the government of the few by the 
many, but the many by the few. The few, who are thus raised to 
power, are the most dangerous and worthless of the community.” 

Lecky wrote: “A tendency to democracy does not mean a 
tendency to parliamentary government, or even a tendency to 
greater liberty. On the contrary, strong arguments may be 
adduced, both from history and from the nature of things, to show 
that democracy may often prove the direct opposite of liberty. In 
ancient Rome the old aristocratic government was gradually trans- 
formed into a democracy, and it passed speedily into an Imperial 
despotism. In France a corresponding change has more than once 
taken place.... Democracy destroys the balance of opinions, 
interests, and classes, on which constitutional liberty mainly 
depends, and its constant tendency is to impair the efficiency and. 
authority of parliaments which have hitherto proved the chief 
organs of political liberty.” (Lecky, vol. i, page 212.) 

The malign influence of “democracy” has been proved by the 
ghastly ruin that the Democracy of Russia has brought on that 


. country; yet the Independent Labour Party, the Social Democratic 


Party and other British democrats have done their utmost to bring 
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about a similar catastrophe in England, by urging a premature 
peace with a treacherous foe who in the past has violated its most 
solemn treaties, regarding them as a “scrap of paper,” and has 
made a sham peace the cloak for invading Russia, robbing her and 
annexing her territory.] 

Dr. Crarx: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I think 
Mr. Thorburn did not go back far enough. He ought to have gone 
back to August 20, 1917, when the Government and Parliament 
unanimously passed a resolution to give self-government to India 
by degrees, and Mr. Montagu, in going out to India, and Lord 
Cheimsford in acting with him, were merely carrying out the 
instructions of Parliament —the unanimous instructions of a 
Government and a Parliament. The question we have to con- 
sider to-day is, to what extent these gentlemen, in those three 
hundred pages, have carried out the objects and the purposes for 
which they were sent out. (Hear, hear.) Now, I am not prepared 
to say anything at the present time until I know what really will 
be proposed regarding reforms in India, because, while very valu- 
able suggestions are made in that Report, which I thoroughly 
support, there are a number of much more important questions 
which it leaves unsolved, and which have to be determined by other 
committees. There is, first of all, the question which Mr. Thor- 
burn thinks is solved. He thinks it should be one man one vote, 
or something of that kind. There is no recommendation of that 
sort at all. A Special Committee has now gone out to India to 
report to the Government as to what the franchise will be, and, 
secondly, as to what the constituencies are to be. Then the most 
important things are, what is to be given to these Councils? what 
is to be reserved and conferred upon them? and until we know that, 
it is utterly impossible to form an opinion as to what the scheme 
may be, because if you reserve everything of vital importance, then 
you probably will be in the position that Mr. Thorburn desires us 
to remain in. 
~ Mr. THorsurn: The Report is full of elaborate schemes. 

Dr. CuarK: Yes, I know. I thoroughly understand it from 
beginning to end. I have read every word of it. I have been com- 
pelled to do it for two reasons. I have had to lecture upon it, and 
T have had to write upon it. What Mr. Thorburn wants is to have 
a condition of affairs which is simply ridiculous—to give the Legis- 
lative Council the power to criticize but no power of control, no 
power of finance, and no power of administration. A farce of that 
kind I do not think will continue very much longer; but that is the 
present condition that you have under the Morley-Minto reforms. 
You have criticism but no power. We have got to give power 
to these new provincial councils and provincial assemblies, and 
until we know how you are going to divide the powers between the 
central legislature and provincial legislature, and how it is to be 
financed, and until we know what the third committee has got to 
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determine, the relation between the Indian Government and the 
British Government—until we know all this we cannot say what 
the scheme is, and I, for one, am not prepared to offer an opinion 
until I have the whole scheme before me. But the British part of 
the scheme I can thoroughly endorse. During the fifteen years I 
sat in Parliament I took part in almost every annual Budget debate. 
Well, of course, Parliament was powerless to do anything. With it 
speeches were made, but the House could do nothing. You had to 
pass estimates which you could -not control, and it was simply a 
farce doing it. Then, as far as the actual Government of India is 
concerned, with regard to every Secretary of State except the one 
for India, we could vote him his salary, but the salary of the Secre- 
tary of State for India was on the Indian Budget, and we could not 
discuss it or criticize his administration. Now, under this scheme, 
the salary of the Secretary of State will be upon our estimates. We 
shall vote his salary, and we shall be able to control and determine 
his actions as far as Parliament can. 

Then another important point is that you are going to have an 
Indian Committee. That Indian Committee will have all matters 
referred to it in reference to India, and you will be able to get light 
thrown by experts regarding the matter; and, while I have a very 
high opinion of the Indian Civil Service from what I have seen in 
India, yet I have also experience of them as Members of Parliament, 
and, except my old friend Sir Bartle Frere, I cannot say that any 
of these Indian officials who have great reputations in India, when 
they come here have shown themselves as great statesmen as we 
have expected them to have been. One of the best arguments in 
favour of the Report runs through this paper, and that is, that you 
have not educated the Indian people. Why have we not done so? 

The Hon. Secrerary: We have tried to. 

Mr. THORBURN: That has been my quarrel with the Government 
all the way through. 

Dr. Clark: Why is it that the Indian States educate them so very 
much better than British India? I have been through some of the 
Native States both in South India and North India, and I was 
rather amused when I heard Rajputs spoken of as requiring com- 
munal representation. Well, as far as Rajputana is concerned, I 
suppose they are nearly all Native States, and do not come under 
British India at all. We have developed the educated class in India. 
We have Indian gentlemen in our Civil Service. We have three 


` members on our Indian Council in London who are equal in in- 


tellectual power and character to any European. (Hear, hear.) 
And there are men of that type who can be useful in India, much 
more useful than we can be. I admit we have done useful work in 
India, but a great deal of that work now is passed. I have found a 
large peasant class, not a mere infinitesimal minority (and I may 
say for my sins I have had to knock about the world a great deal— 
I have been m every country in Europe, and Asia, Africa, America, 
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and Australia, and I have mixed a good deal in India with the very 
class you are speaking of, the Indian ryot class), I have fotind them 
to be as intelligent as I have found the British farmer in all matters 
affecting themselves—in fact, much more intelligent than I have 
found the farmers in some parts of England and in some parts of 
my own country, Scotland. I have no doubt whatever that if you 
have a decent franchise upon the basis of the old forty shillings 
franchise which we had up to 1832, then every agriculturist would 
have a vote, and they would be able to see that neither Brahmin or 
anyone else tyrannized over them, They would put an end to that. 
I hope and trust that the next Parliament—because the present 
Parliament cannot solve this—will be a democratic Parliament. 
There’ will be twenty millions of people voting for it, and the 
probability is that any measure passed will be of a democratic 
character. 

Now, before we have legislation this question will be very fully 
discussed. The Government probably representing that democratic 
Parliament will have to consider all these reports, and draft their 
scheme and bring their Bill before Parliament. After its second 
reading we know it has to go before a Grand Committee; and 
Mr. Thorburn can go there and give evidence before that Grand 
Committee, and suggest any amendments, in which every Clause will 
be most minutely examined, and only then will it go back again to 
the House of Commons, and then I hope there will be a measure 
passed for reform for India equal to the present condition of things, 
equal to the great growth it has made since the war began, equal to 
the work India has done, and equal to the pledges the Queen gave 
when we tok over India more than half a century ago. (Hear, hear.) 

Colonel Yate said he did not possess the eloquence nor the ver- 
satility of his friend Sir John Rees, and would not attempt to address 
them on the lines he took, but he would try and say a few words as 
shortly as possible, and to the point, He agreed with the Govern- 
ment resolution of August, 1917, and he wanted to see that announce- 
ment carried out; but in the carrying out of that announcement he 
agreed with what the Lecturer stated at the end of his lecture, viz., 
“Let India advance towards self-government, but let the process 
be through gradual evolution.” 

He had listened with interest to the last speaker, and after what 
the latter had said about Members of Parliament he felt some little 
diffidence in speaking. The speaker had dwelt very strongly on the 
fact that they had not educated the Indian people. The explana- 
tion of that was very simple; they had commenced at the wrong 
end. They had spent too much on higher education and too little 
on elementary education, whereas, if they had commenced at the 
bottom they might have done much better. So with self-govern- 
ment. He wanted to see local self-government built up in Indid 
from the bottom, and not introduced from the top, a as s the Montagu- 
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the bottom. They should have, first of all, local self-government, 
commencing with the rural, urban, and district boards. After these 
he thought that divisional councils would be an absolute necessity 
in India. They wanted to see every race and every language and 
every nationality have its full share in the government of India, 
and that was not possible with nothing between the District Board 
and Provincial Council. If they took a Province like Bombay, for 
instance, which was mainly divided into three nationalities and three 
languages, Mahratti, Gujerati, and Sindhi, they ought to have a. 
divisional council so as to get the best men from each language, 
race and creed, and then go on and build up their provincial council. 
He believed nothing better could come to India than an equal share 
of responsibility between British and Indian. He had always found 
that the British mind was greatly helped by the Indian mind, and 
the Indian mind was greatly helped by the British mind, and 
nothing could be better for India than the working together of 
these two minds in joint co-operation. Nothing could be better 
than joint and equal government between Indians and Britishers in 
India. It was a thing they ought to work up to. Their aim and 
object ought to be to have perfect equality and equal responsibility— 
50 per cent. of one and 50 per cent. of the other—and then neither 
could feel dissatisfied. No better Government could be found for 
India than a council composed equally of Britishers and Indians, 
sitting alternately round the table, and working in conjunction 
together. They could not have two executive councils in one 
Government. That was absolutely impossible, and he thought 
they ought to condemn that at once. To have one British Execu- 
tive Council and another Indian Executive Council, each competing 
against the other, must lead to perpetual friction. They should have 
one joint Council working together, and not two councils working 
one against the other, He disagreed with the proposal in the 
Report condemning communal representation. He thought that 
was looked forward to by every race in India, and the best thing 
would be for India to have local divisional councils and communal 
representation as far as possible, so that they should be able to 
get the best men all over India to come to the front. When they 
had nothing but provincial councils, in which only English was 
spoken, you could not get the best representatives of the people, 
as they might not be able to speak English. They wanted to bring 
the real Indian people in to the councils if they possibly could. 
With those amendments he looked forward to a great advance in 
India, and he looked forward to the announcement of August 20, 
1917, meeting with great success. He trusted that local self- 
government in India would be pushed through, and he hoped that 
the Secretary of State and the Viceroy would see that some change 
in their proposals would have to be made before the Eeo came 
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to the wrong kind of audience altogether. It appeared to him that 
with merely verbal alterations it would have been better suited to 
the Prussian House of Lords in debate on the question that the 
Prussian franchise should not be extended. He felt this was not 
the kind of audience to which such an argument should have been 
addressed. The Chairman had thrown out a suggestion that people 
holding certain views should choose opposite audiences to address, 
and he felt that the Lecturer might have done better to address that 
lecture to a meeting of the Labour Party, who would then under- 
stand why it was that such a large and increasing number of Indians 
desired rather self-government in India than government of the 
type that he (the Lecturer) represented. He thought that Lord 
Sydenham and his colleagues, who, he presumed, were represented 
by Mr. Thorburn, had never understood, or really attempted to 
understand, the intrinsic meaning of the word “democracy.” They 
did not seem to live in modern England at all, and they did not seem 
to be able to breathe a free atmosphere such as they were endeavour- 
ing to find; and when he saw certain familiar phrases which were 
sprinkled all over the lecture, it was really remarkable to think there 
could be such survivals in this country. If Lord Sydenham and his 
friends were compelled to do without such words as “inteligenzia” 
and “Bolshevist,” they would, in sheer despair, have to fling their 
dictionaries out of the window. 

With regard to the remarks of Sir John Rees, with whom, unfor- 
tunately, he had very seldom been able to agree, to-day he agreed 
whole-heartedly with his criticism, and especially because he had 
gone to the trouble of pointing out that the Lecturer had actually 
made misrepresentations in his statements. They should bear in 
mind that there were members of the Indo-British Association, who 
happened in that respect to be colleagues of Lord Sydenham, who 
had publicly disavowed him, who had belonged to the same service 
Mr. Thorburn represented, and who had strongly supported this 
Report in principle, such as Sir Frank Younghusband, Sir Andrew 
Fraser, and Sir Bampfylde Fuller. There were many others still 
in the Service who held similar views, and it was well known that 
men of the type of Sir James Meston had strongly supported ‘the 
scheme in principle. There was another misrepresentation he 
would like to draw attention to. Mr. Thorburn had quoted from 
the Montagu Report, “that the placid contentment of the masses 
is not the soil in which such Indian nationhood will grow, and that 
in deliberately disturbing it we are working for her (India’s) highest 
good.” “I may remark here (continued Mr. Thorburn) that it is 
questionable whether this declaration does not contravene Queen 
Victoria’s proclamation (1858), in which Her Majesty stated that in 
the ‘contentment’ of the Indian masses was her ‘security.” But 
Queen Victoria did not say anything about the “placid content- 
ment” of the masses, and it was somewhat begging the question 
to make a statement of that kind. He did not think itewas necessary ` 
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to say anything further, except to correct a correction of the 
Lecturer when Sir John Rees referred to the statement that every 
community in India preferred British to Home Rule. He under- 
stood the Lecturer to intervene and say that he was quoting from 
the Montagu Report, and Sir John Rees said he had no recollection 
of it. As a matter of fact, it appeared to be the Lecturers own 
statement, and he would like to ask what his authority was for 
making such a statement as that, that every community in India 
preferred British to Home Rule. 

Mr, THORBURN said that Mr. Montagu in his Report made a 
statement to the effect that in certain circumstances they would 
vote for a continuance of the present system. 

Mr. Potak said that Mr. Montagu was, nevertheless, putting 
forward a scheme in the direction of responsible self-government 
in which Indians should control the administration of their country. 
In conclusion, he would only repeat his suggestion that the 
Lecturer should give his paper before a really democratic audience; 
but perhaps he was taking him altogether too seriously, and it might 
be that he only intended the paper to be in the nature of a burlesque. 
(Order! order!) 

Mr. Muxanptr Lat said that if he had known they were going to 
discuss current politics he would not have been there. He was a 
student of Indian antiquities; and when he saw the notice of the meet- 
ing he thought they were going to have a talk about democracy in 
ancient India; and he had come prepared to join in the debate, and 
to point out that India had had republics and various other demo- 
cratic forms of government, whose coins were in existence. There- 
fore, democracy was not altogether unknown to India. He thought 
Mr. Thorburn had rather played a great joke upon them. It was 
announced that he was to read a paper on “India: A Democracy”; 
but now he seemed to make a case that India could not have a 
democracy, and condemned the Montagu Reform proposals. There 
had been a great deal of criticism of Mr. Thorburn’s views and his 
attack of tntelligengia, so he had only to make one or two remarks. 
Mr. Thorburn had said that a British Government would never give 
self-government to India. Quite true. The Montagu Report did 
not make it quite clear whether the British Government meant to 
give India self-government or not: therefore, he was in agreement 
with Mr. Thorburn in thinking that the British Government was 
not going to give self-government to India. The second point 
about which he agreed with Mr. Thorburn was that there was not 
a single word about the Indian worker. He asserted that 38,000,000 
workers existed in India, working in factories of every description; 
and yet there was not a single word about the amelioration of the 
working classes in India. The condition of the workers in India 
was simply lamentable as regards wages, housing, education, and 
working hours. The Report was very unsatisfactory, because it 

" was going to'create a sort of dual government, which would lead 
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to friction. He (the speaker) felt convinced that this Report was 
going to create, on the contrary, a plutocracy, and strengthen auto- 
cracy. In India they were going to create a second chamber, 
whereas at home they were seriously contemplating the abolition 
of the House of Lords or to thoroughly democratize it. In con- 
cluding, he appealed to British democracy to see that undemocratic 
institutions are not established in India; and that the gift of the 
British democracy ought to be worthy of a democracy. 

The Cmarrman: There are several other gentlemen present who 
wish to speak, but I am afraid it is getting rather late, and I propose 
to take the opinion of the meeting as to whether we should not 
adjourn the debate to another day, which the Council will in due 
course fix and notify. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir Murray Hammick said he had great pleasure in moving a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Thorburn and to Sir Valentine Chirol for 
their two most interesting addresses. It was not ofter. they heard 
an address given and then the Chairman criticizing it to the extent 
that had been done in the present case. He felt sure they had all 
enjoyed both the addresses, the one by Mr. Thorburn and the other 
by Sir Valentine Chirol, who had taken such a world-wide view of 
the subject. : 

The Hon. SECRETARY, in seconding the proposal, said he would 
like to say how deeply the Association were indebted to Sir Valentine 
Chirol for taking the chair in spite of his ill-health. As had been 
suggested, the meeting would now be adjourned, and next month 
the debate would be continued, and Mr. Pennington, and others, 
would address the meeting, and favour them with their views on 
these proposals. 

The Cmarrman replied, and the proceedings then terminated. 
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FURTHER DISCUSSION ON THE 
FOREGOING PAPER 


At a meeting of the East India Association, held on Monday, 
November 25, 1918, at the Lincolnshire Room, 7, Tothill Street, 
Westminster, S.W., the debate was continued on a paper read by 
S. S. Thorburn, Esq., 1.c.s. (Retired), on “India: A Democracy.” 
The chair was occupied by Sir Roland Wilson, Lord Carmichael 
being unfortunately hors de combat from influenza, and the follow- 
ing, amongst others, were present: Sir Mancherjee M. Bhown- 
. aggree, K.C.LE„ Sir William Ovens Clark, Sir Herbert Holmwood, 
Sir Stephen Finney, c.1.£., Lady Finney, Sir Duncan J. Macpherson, 
CLE, Sir Louis Dane, cone, cs, Lady Dane, Admiral Sir 
Edmund Fremantle, c.c.z., General Chamier, Colonel Bowring, C.B., 
Colonel and Mrs. Picot, Lieut.-Colonel Roberts, Madame Novikoff, 
the Rev. Mr. Shell, the Rev. Dr. W. Stanton, Lieut.-Colonel 
F. S. Terry, the Rev. W. Broadbent, Dr. Prankard, Mr. J. B. 
Pennington, Mr. N. C. Sen, Mr. W. Coldstream, Mr. Mervyn 
Pollen, Dr. Mir-Anwaruddin, Mrs. Garling Drury, Mr. S. K. 
Engineer, Mr. and Mrs. Kotval, Mr. Karandikar, Mr. Khaja Ismail, 
Mr. Kaderbhoy, Mr. H. L. Stokes, Mr. and Mrs. Colin, Mr. 
Allam, Mr. Dhunjibhoy, Mr. and Mrs. Woodpaine, Mr. J. K. Dey, 
Mr. J. A. Kuranshi, Mr. Agarwala, Mr. A. B. Malik, Mr. Ramdass, 
Mr. C. Jones, Professor Bickerton, Mr. Hecktar, Mr. Marsden, Mr. 
Ritchie, Mrs. Candy, Mr. Duncan Irvine, Mr. E. Benedict, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bayliss, Mr. H, S. L. Polak, Mr. D. V. Ambaker, Mr. H. R. 
- Cook, Mr. Doraisami, Mr. H. C. Chelin, Mr. Blake, Mrs. Collis, Mr. 
Kasturi Ranga Aiyangar, Mr. M. Sorabji, Mr. Ghose, the Zamindar 
of Kumaramangalam, Miss Hewitt, Mrs. Mackay, Mr. C. J. Sharp, 
Mr. A. A. Mirza, Dr. Elliott, Mr. F. H. Brown, Mr. N., N. Wadia, 
Mrs. Hall Simpson, Mr. F. F. Thompson, Major Thorburn, Miss 
O’Connor, Mr. S. V. Swami, Mr. Jeejeebhoy, Mr. Hakim Din, Mr. 
E. B. Tabak, Mrs. Haigh, Mrs. Edgecombe, Mr. H. L. Leach, Mr. 
Dixon, Mr. Ghosh, Mr. I. S. Haji, Mr. Udani, Mr. K. N. Dutt, Mr. 
E. W. Perara, Miss Gold, Mrs. M. T. Jackson, Mr. D. L. Pat- 
wardhan, Mr. J. B. Patel, Mrs. Kenneir-Tarté, Mr. B. Dubé, Mr. 
Arumugam, and Dr. J. Follen, Hon. Secretary. 
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~The Cuarrman: Ladies and gentlemen, I must obey the com- 
mand of your Secretary, who usually gets his own way in these 
matters. He holds out to me a rather alarming prospect, but, 
I must point out to you that my power of controlling the debate 
entirely depends on the behaviour of those who are in the body 
of the hall. As you are aware, we are meeting now to continue 
the debate initiated by Mr. Thorburn on “India: A Democracy.” I 
have read the Report. I may very likely have overlooked it, but I 
have not observed the word “Democracy” from one end of it to the 
other. But, however, that does not affect the importance of the 
question which Mr. Thorburn has brought before us. I will now 
call on Mr. Pennington to resume the debate. 

Mr. PENNINGTON said: 

Mr. Thorburn very flatteringly (or was it humorously?) 
suggested that this great experiment should be made on the highly 
cultivated body of Madras; but as far as I can judge from one of 
the best Indian newspapers I see, the Wednesday Review (which is 
owned and edited by a Brahmin), and from private information, it 
would seem that the majority of people in Madras object to the 
scheme as much as Mr. Thorburn does, and would prefer some 
“Indianization” of the present system under British tutelage at any 
rate for some time to come. However that may be, Madras as a 
Presidency, must, I suppose, have the right of “ self-determination” 
(if it can be fairly ascertained), and may prefer the ills it knows to 
the unmitigated rule of the High Castes. 

As an old District officer who spent twelve years out of twenty- 
four as a Collector-Magistrate, I am chiefly interested in consider- 
ing how the “Montford” scheme would affect the administration 
of the District. For the District is the unit of administration in 
India; and it is of comparatively small importance how the central 
authority is constituted so long as the authority of the Viceroy is 
still “supreme in all essentials,” as Lord Chelmsford said the other 
day; and evidently the most essential matter of all in any country 
is the preservation of peace, for which, again, the presence of a 
local magistrate is equally indispensable. It is the fashion to speak 
of the Collector-Magistrate as if he were a sort of bureaucratic 
despot; but he is merely the agent of the Viceroy, specially charged 
with the preservation of the peace, and has no power to act at all 
outside the most rigorous bonds of the law. It must be understood 
that I speak only of Madras, which I once knew pretty well, and not 
of Bengal, where the civilian (like the Indian) appears to be a 
different sort of creature. It may be that India is too much under 
the rule of Law, as some people think—and, no doubt, extreme 
legalism is a great evil; but we have all seen in Russia what happens 
when all Law is suspended and the administration gets “out of 
hand,” as we say. As things are now in India the Collector-Magis- 
trate is the pivot on which the great machine of government work’, 
and though it may be quite feasible, and perhaps everr an improve- 
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ment, to relieve him of his duties as a revenue-collecting creature, as 

- well as of work which properly belongs to Local Boards and Muni- 
cipalities, his powers as District-Magistrate, or to describe him 
more accurately, Deputy-Governor, must, like those of the Viceroy, 
be left intact; and it does not appear that the Report professedly 
touches his position, though its tendency seems calculated to weaken 
it; whereas, if I were asked to reform the Government of India, I 
should do everything I could to strengthen his position, and, at the 
same time, give the leaders of the people an opportunity of learning 
the art of real administration by associating with the European 
District-Magistrate an Indian official, or qualified educated gentle- 
man, with equal powers and eyactly equal pay, and getting rid of 
all intermediaries between them and the Governor in Council. Such 
a Local Government would have the great advantage of ensuring 
the presence of a full-power official at headquarters whilst his co- 
adjutor was on tour, as one of them might almost always be. At 
present it is only in a Native State that an Indian official can learn 
really responsible work as District-Magistrate. The two races 
or peoples (English and Indian) must learn to work together for 
the good of the whole country on perfectly equal terms. “United 
they may stand for a long time yet: divided they must both fall.” 
I might just add that as long as the Army is mainly English (or 
British) the Civil Government must be predominantly British also. 
In this connection I should like to quote what our President said 
at the annual meeting, viz., “If you have a copartnership of the best 
English brains and the best Indian brains you will have a (really) 
strong Government.” How does the Report treat this important 
part of the administration ? 

As far as I can see, the District-Magistrate’s special province has 
not been surveyed in the Report—not even in the chapter headed 
“ Miscellaneous” which deals with the Civil Service generally; but 

-the Governor-General in Council (and even the Provincial Governor) 
has the power of veto in certain cases, such as apprehended distur- 
bances; and how is he to know what is likely to disturb the peace 
in some remote District except by consulting his local representa- 
tive in the locality affected? As Lord Chelmsford took occasion to 
repeat the other day at the opening of the Legislative Council, “the 
authority of the Government of India must remain indisputable in 
essential matters ”—such as the peace of the country; and that can 
only be secured by local authorities, acting under the supervision of 
the District-Magistrate (Deputy-Governor), who may well be called 
the eye and arm of the Viceroy, without which he must needs be 
helpless. 

It should never be forgotten that it is only the Pax Britanmca 
that has raised the value of land in my old District from nil in 1820, 
when it was officially reported to have “no saleable value,” to 

. 3,000 Rs, an acre in 1911, when I saw it, I’m afraid, for the last time. 
Surely that increase in the capital value of the country is some 
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equivalent for the drain that is unavoidable under a foreign Govern- 
ment, 

Pm afraid the Report contemplates a duumvirate of a peculiarly 
obnoxious kind which could only work harmoniously provided that 
the two parties—the Viceroy with his “indisputable authority,” 
which must include power to pay the troops, and the Parliament 
with its “control of the purse ”—are always reasonable. Personally, 
I believe an Indian Parliament would generally be reasonable if 
reasonably treated; but there is obviously a risk of reviving the old 
story of Charles I. and his Parliament. 

Certainly each District in India ought to be represented on the 
Viceroy’s Council if it is te be made as large as now proposed; and 
that leads me to say that the necessity for education before a proper 
election can be carried out seems to me greatly exaggerated. 
Akbar was no scholar, yet he had no difficulty in choosing the best 
man; and any village in the South of India assembled in open 
durbar would have none in choosing its best representative. Those 
representatives of each Taluq would easily choose their best man, 
and so for the District.. In every Village and in every District the 
best men are quite well known to the people of each Village and 
District; of outsiders little or nothing is known. The power to read, - 
write, and cipher “has nothing to do with the case ”—.e., with the 
selection of the best man as representative. 

We all want to reduce the autocratic part of the machine as much 
as possible, but where is there a greater democratic autocrat (pro 
tem.) than Mr. Woodrow Wilson? 

On the whole, it seems to be a scheme for creating the maximum 
of friction between the autccratic and the democratic side of govern- 
ment; but, as I said before, it might work better in practice than ` 
seems likely in theory. 

I see that the Chairman of the Special Congress at Bombay (as 
reported in India of the 18th inst., p. 132) says boldly that “no one 
can conceal the fact that the interests of the bureaucrats have been 
widely different from the interests of the people”; but we bureau- 
crats deny this entirely, and say that we are rather the defenders of 
the real people of India against the higher castes (which include 
the intelligenzia), who have evil-entreated “the people” from time 
immemorial. (See “Truths about India,” pp. 6-11, 33-36, et passim.) 
The opinions of men like Sir T. Mahdava Rau, and so many others 
quoted in that volume, are not to be lightly regarded. Mahdava 
Rau’s verdict, after a long life spent in the work of administration, 
is worth quoting again: “The longer one lives, observes, and thinks, 
the more does one feel that there is no community on the face of 
the earth which suffers less from political evils and more from self- 
inflicted or self-accepted or self-created, and therefore avoidable, 
evils than the Hindu.” 

Perhaps the best feature of the Report is sie great deliberation 
with which the reforms are to be introduced. As “ WeA.” observed ` 
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in the Nation for July 6, 1918, “the apparent paternalism of the 
proposals is only a recognition of the plain fact that India requires 
education in an art which she has never exercised in the whole 
course of her history, and that educational experiment will always 
be timorous and ineffective unless some simple machinery is 
provided for the undoing of mistakes before too much harm has 
come of them.” 

Lastly, it must surely be obvious that no date could possibly be 
fixed within which completely “responsible government” would be 
established, if only because no Government could bind a distant 
successor in that way. 

Another question on which I differ entirely is the recruitment of 
the Civil Service. To divide it into an English-recruited and an 
Indian-recruited Service is to set up a most invidious distinction 
comparable with the fiasco of the old statutory service. The Report, 
indeed, proposes to abolish all “racial” bars, but there are at present 
no “racial” bars to the Civil Service; and though it is no doubt a 
grievance that Natives of India should have to come as far as 
England to compete for the Service of their own Mother-Country, 
that is obviously no real deterrent nowadays except to the poorer 
classes of students, and they might well be assisted by a more 
liberal grant of Government scholarships. This ided of simul- 
taneous examination is not only impossible to carry out with any 
pretence of fairness, but is calculated to lower the prestige of the 
Indian Civil Service altogether. 

The proposed increase of pay and emoluments, though it may be 
reasonable enough to meet the greatly increased cost of living, will 
not greatly influence the best class of Englishmen, who have, for 
many years now, fought shy of India and preferred the much 
inferior position of the English Civil Service, though it will, no 
doubt, be an attraction to those mercenary individuals who measure 
everything in gold and silver; so that, it seems to me, the Service ` 
must deteriorate even more rapidly than it is said to have done for 
some years past. é 

My old friend and quondam assistant, Sir J. D. Rees, very reason- 
ably laid much stress on the undoubted fact that the Councils of 
the Viceroy and Secretary of State concurred generally in the 
Report, but he did not tell us that there were rifts even in those 
lutes, the width and depth of which we are not permitted to fathom. 
I should like to cite the evidence of another man who has been in 
Calcutta all through the war, and has had exceptional opportunities 
of getting at Indian opinion on the subject. He says in a letter 
to an American newspaper :. 


“As I told you in my previous letter, I have rather exceptional 
opportunities to get to know the Indian mind. It is extremely 
difficult; the officials, I suppose it is correct to say, never do get 
to know it. There is a certain pliability about their nature that 
makes them take the opinion of anybody they are talking to at the 
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time. They will tell us that British rule is necessary for a long 
time yet; that they can become only gradually ready for self- 
government. As a matter of fact, however, I am pretty confident 
of being right in stating that the young generation wants inde- 
pendence pure and simple. I do not know that they want even to 
remain a portion of the British Empire. The older ones, however, 
are nervous about throwing over the British protection. That 
about sums up the position to-day. 

“My own opinion is that twenty years will see British rule 
reduced to a shadow of what it is now. But I should not be 
surprised if, soon after, they got things into such a muddle that they 
would beg the British to return. They are, undoubtedly, desper- 
ately bad organizers. In Bengal, for instance, nine-tenths of the 
trade is in the hands of the British. There is one Indian engineer- 
ing firm that is very strong and very successful, but its foremen are 
not Indians, but Britishers. The head of it, an Indian, is an entirely 
successful business man, and told me recently that his firm would 
go to pieces if he did not have Englishmen. ‘The climate is a 
sufficient explanation. Here we are in the middle of April, and 
yet when I went to bed last night my bed was so hot that I could 
not get to sleep. It is too much for them, and too much for our 
people unless they keep running home; and they cease to have 
that energy that puts in that stitch in time that saves nine. They 
allow things to slide and work only under pressure of immediate 
necessity, and that means inefficiency. 

“They got their country into a complete mess, and that is how 
the British came in. Obviously, however, as the memory of this 
grows faint, they must want their country to themselves again, and 
I suppose they will have to haveit. Then the same thing will happen 
again; though whether the British will come in next time, or some- 
body else, the future will show. 

“Our people will give them the concessions they want, and I 
myself think they should. Don’t we all make a mess of our lives 
in our own way? Should not, then, they be allowed to make a 
mess of their own country? I have little patience with our 
bureaucrats who would deny them liberty for the sake of what 
bureaucrats call efficiency. 

“For my own part, I should favour steady progress towards . 
freer institutions, even if it were what the bureaucrats would call 
dangerous. 

“That is what I have to say as to the present situation in India. 
All these things are uncertain, but there remain some elements of 
certainty. First, that the spirit of liberty is abroad. Second, that 
Britain will not suppress it. I think you Americans gave us such 
a lesson in the matter of trying to suppress liberty that we have 
never forgotten and will never forget! That it was a good lesson 
we all admit now. The third factor in the situation is that—as the . 
statement I have made above shows—so much of the trade of 
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Bengal being under the British, they have not become capable 
organizers, and my own opinion is that they never will. My own 
hope, as a lover of India, is that they will return to their old 
idealism, and that ‘the truth will make them free? But I am 
afraid that we have inoculated them with the materialistic ideas of 
the West, and under their influence they will want to rush ahead; 
and I must say that I am a little nervous as to the results.” 


‘Sir Valentine Chirol told us that we who spent the best part of 
our lives among the people of India years ago know nothing of 
modern India, and, in fact, that no one who had not been in India 
during the war can know much of present conditions. I will con- 
clude, therefore, with an extract from a private letter, written in 
May last by an old friend who was not writing on Home Rule at 
all, and an extract from a recent number of the Wednesday Review, 
dated September 18, pp. 665-6, both fairly recent evidence: 


“The C.M.S. have put the College under the management of a 
board of Europeans and Indians, giving a lump sum every year, 
which, gradually lessening, will altogether cease in ten years from 
now, when it is hoped an Indian Board will run it. It will be the 
crown of my half-century of work if my old boys, who form the 
great majority of the staff and the managing board, can run the 
College as an Indian concern. No one dreamt of such a thing in 
your days. The Hindu College, with its purely Indian manage- 
ment, has been a bear-garden for years, and now the strong non- 
Brahmin movement has caused the Brahmin Principal and the four 
College Professors, as well as the whole managing body, to retire 
en masse! What is going to happen no one can say. Indians are 
all very well when managed; but incapable of management.* It is 
only this morning an able Brahmin Vakil said to me: ‘They may 
talk of Home Rule for India, but can we rule our own homes to 
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begin with? I can’t see it?” 
This is the extract from the Wednesday Review referred to: 


“Reuter wires a short summary of an article in The Times in 
which the moderates are commended for deciding upon having a 
conference of their own to consider the reform proposals, and 
exhorting them not to let the extremists swamp them at the 
elections under the Montagu-Chelmsford dispensation. The com- 
ments of The Times, however, show that it has not quite grasped ` 
-the Indian situation as it really is. It is no longer correct or 
possible to divide Indian politicians into moderates and extremists. | 
It is only pro-British and antt-British now. Whether the anti- 
British or the British party is going to have the upper hand in 
the working of the reforms depends exclusively upon the shape 
the reform proposals will take. As they are, in spite of the 
checks and safeguards devised and promised by the authors, 
they can only leave the destinies of the country in the hands of 
political adventurers, indigenous and exotic, imbued with a strong 
desire to bundle out of the country within the shortest possible 
time the whole of the British element here, or perhaps allow the 


. * That, of course, is much too wide a generalization.—J. P. 
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Britishers in a vicarious spirit to guard the shores of India against 
foreign aggression and otherwise preserve the peace, so that the 
politicians may have a jolly time of it, unhampered by the petty 
responsibility of attending to the defences of the land which they 
have undertaken to govern on the principle of self-determination. 
In such a scheme:of government, which is inevitable under the 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, the moderates, as The Times calls 
them, or the British party, to be more accurate, can have no lot or 
part. At the elections, which will be largely controlled by an 
illiterate electorate, the extremists can run amuck, and the self- 
respecting moderates can only keep aloof. lf The Times is anxious 
that India should not be handed over to the forces of disorder and 
disruption, it must use its great influence in so modifying. the reform 
proposals which are based upon fundamental misconceptions of 
the situation as to ensure the continuance of the British supremacy 
in the Administration, with which is indissolubly bound up the peace 
and happiness of over three hundred millions of people.” 


The CuarrmMan: The agenda, I see, prescribes that the Chairman 
has now to address the meeting. I hope Mr. Thorburn will excuse 
me if I do not make any reference to his paper (which I have not 
had an opportunity of reading, although I did hear it some time ago, 
but I am afraid I have rather forgotten some of the particulars of 
it) beyond merely saying that I do not think it is a question between 
India as a Democracy and the present state of things, because, as 
I read the Report, it does not propose to establish a Democracy 
at all. It is really, as Sir John Rees said on a former occasion, a 
question of setting up an Oligarchy, and I agree with him that, if 
you have to choose between the two things (neither of them, in my 
Opinion, in principle desirable), an indigenous Oligarchy and the 
agents of an alien and distant Democracy, the former is the less 
unsatisfactory of the twc. If you find an indigenous Oligarchy 
which is not wholly untrustworthy, then in the interests of Eng- 
land, even more than in the interests of India, I should be disposed 
to put it in power, and reconcile myself to the prospect of a certain 
number of mistakes being made in the course of the experiment. 

That brings me to Mr. Pennington’s address. He appeared to 
think that a charge had been made against the District Officers 
as tyrannical despots. He pointed out very truly that they are 
bound hand and foot by our system of law; but I think that the 
charge which has been made is not that the District Officer is a 
despot, but that the whole British nation is a despot. The despot 
makes the laws, and prcvides other people to administer them. 
There we come to John Stuart Mill’s remark that he is not satisfied 
that a despotism of twenty millions, as it was in his time, who 
neither hear, nor see, nor know anything of the country, is better 
than a despotism of one, and that in either case it must be inferior | 
to those who are on the spot and know the facts. Therefore, it 
seems to me that you’must make out a very strong case indeed 
against the right of the Indians at present to constitute some kind 
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of a Government, which we all agree cannot be in any large sense 
of the word democratic, which will relieve the English nation of a 
task which it has discharged to the very best of its ability, I think 
most people will admit, and much better than a priori might have 
been expected, but which is encompassed by such difficulties that 
the sooner we can get rid of it without exposing the country to 
anarchy the better. I was glad to hear one point in Mr. Penning- 
ton’s address with which I cordially agree—that it is not at all 
necessary to have education in the sense of power to read and write 
in order to take part in the government of the country. I most 
cordially agree with that, and I would add that if you go through 
the political history of our own country you will see that in almost 
every instance an advance in popular education has followed, not 
preceded, an advance in the extension of political rights. That is, 
as you would naturally expect, that the conferring of political rights 
excites a desire for education on both sides. It induces the voters 
to avail themselves of education, and it induces still more strongly 
the hitherto governing classes to set to work with all their might to 
educate the masses. There are a great many other points which, 
if I had time, I might wish to comment on, but at present I think 
I have said quite enough. 

Mr. S. KAsTURI RANGA AIYANGAR said he did not know whether 
Mr. Thorburn was a member of the Indo-British Association which 
had been formed in this country for the purpose of misleading the 
British public (Oh! Oh”) as regards Indian affairs, and thwarting 
the fruition of legitimate Indian aspirations. The paper which 
he had read had such close affinity with the productions which 
emanated from that body that he would make a most worthy 
member of it. The very modest instalment of Indian constitutional 
reform which was embodied in the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme 

s was stigmatized by him as “amazing,” “revolutionary,” “ Utopian,” 
“likely to lead to insurrection,” as the “product of wild doctrin- 
aires” and “of dangerous visionaries.” It was credited with con- 
taining the elements to wreck the Indian Empire, and to destroy 
our system of government. It must be said in fairness to Mr. 
Thorburn that some other members of the Services to which he 
once belonged seemed to share this dreadful apprehension; for 
Lord Macdonnell had given vent, from his place in the House of 
Lords, to the. remarkable statement that “the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford scheme meant red ruin to the Indian Government,” 

It was difficult to reply to wild, declamatory outbursts of this 
sort. They were not helpful to convince the understanding, but 
they might be useful to excite alarm and prejudice, and to lead 
astray persons who were profoundly ignorant of Indian conditions, 
such as the vast majority of the people in this country seemed to 
be. He would, however, deal with one or two special statements 
which were made in the paper, and show that they were fallacious 

"and could not be relied upon. They came from the stock-in-trade 
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of Anglo-Indian reactionaries. It was asserted that the educated 
Indians do not care for the interests of the uneducated masses— 
that it was likely that the latter would be goaded into insurrection, 
“as those who will sit in the seats of the mighty when the people’s 
Sahib-protectors are gone, being educated townsmen, will have no 
interest in villagers.” This was a misrepresentation often made, 
and as often refuted, in the course of the movement for Indian 
political progress. The Sahib-protectors were either unheard of 
or had been in the opposite camp in all movements tending to 
better the condition of the masses. The European capitalist, the 
European merchant, and the European members of the Services 
in India, had been conspicuous for their aloofness and want of 
co-operation in all cases, and active opposition in many of them. 
It was the educated Indians who had led such movements. Take 
the case of the Indian labourers who go out to the British 
Dominions in search of a livelihood, and the degrading conditions 
in which they were made to work by their British fellow-subjects. 
The practical abolition of the indenture system, a badge of slavery, 
was brought about by the efforts of educated Indians, with the 
weighty support of the Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, who had incurred 
the odium of a large section of his countrymen for his high-minded 
sympathy. 

The proceedings in relation to Indian emigration, as applied to 
Assam and other tracts of country, had shown that it was educated 
Indians who had to agitate and safeguard the interests of the 
labouring classes against organized European opposition both 
from the planters and the Services. Many of the administrative 
and legislative measures for affording relief to the ryots and the 
agricultural classes had been set on foot by the educated Indians. 
A memorandum recently prepared on the Congress League Scheme 
of reform by Sir Dinsha Wacha, Sir Narayan Chandravarkar, and 
others of Bombay, and placed before the Secretary of State and the 
Viceroy, explained this point very clearly. As regards the depressed 
classes, under which term Mr. Thorburn included blacksmiths, 
carpenters, potters, field-labourers, etc., he made the astounding 
assertion that up to the present time British officers had been their 
protectors, but under electoral institutions they would be nobody’s 
children. It was needless to say that they would find such protec- 
tion as they needed from their own countrymen, seeing that already 
the latter had been endeavouring all they could to better their 
material conditions, to impart education to them, and in other ways 
to make them self-reliant and self-respecting citizens. Nothing 

- was more untrue than that the English official was the protector 
of the masses in India, he being a bird of passage in India, and, by 
his ignorance of the spoken languages, and of the different religions, 
habits of life, and modes of thought of the people, utterly incom-. 
petent to put himself in touch with the general Indian population. 
As regards the masses of India and their want of* education, . 
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Mr. Thorburn pointed the finger of scorn at the educated Indians 
without a knowledge of facts. The agitation for a free and 
compulsory education for the masses in general, and the ryots 
in particular, began half a century ago in 1869 by the educated 
Indians in Bombay, headed by the late Mr. Justice Ranade and the 
late Mr. Justice Telang. - The official reply to it then was that 
the ryots themselves hated education, and did not want it. Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji pleaded for it in 1893, and Mr. Gokhale gave 
the last years of his life to a most strenuous advocacy of it. That 
it was not an accomplished fact was due to the absence of a national 
system of government in which there was complete identity of 
interests between those of the rulers and the ruled. It was common 
knowledge that under the existing system of government the 
opinions of what Mr, Thorburn was good enough to admit were “a 
few patriots of real culture such as the late Mr. Gokhale” had no . 
determining influence in the administration. The question that 
arose for British statesmen was whether at the present time, after 
the great world war in which the principles of justice, freedom and 
national liberty had been vindicated and the rights of all civilized 
peoples to determine the form of their government had been 
affirmed, India, which had borne a worthy part in the war as part 
of the British Empire, should not be given a rightful place among 
the nations. There had recently been held two important gather- 
ings in India, one the Indian National Congress, whose President 
was Mr. Hassan Imam, a retired Judge of the High Court, and 
the other of the All-India Moslem League, which was presided over 
by the Honourable the Rajah of Mahmudabad, voicing the opinions 


' of the most important section of Hindu and Muhammadan 


opinion on the subject of Indian Reform. Was the opinion’ of 
accredited leaders of India going to be a factor in determining the 
political future of India, or the views of Mrs. Partingtons like Mr. 
Thorburn, Lord Sydenham, Lord Macdonnell, and the rest of them? 
At the last meeting of this Association, at which Sir Valentine 
Chirol, who was usually a more than hostile critic of Indian aspira- 
tions, after rendering a warm tribute to the services of the Indian 
Army in 1914 at a critical moment, said: “I happen to have been 
in India a great deal during the course of this war, and I wish I 
could impart to those who have not had that experience the pro- 
found feeling I have that the India with which we have to deal is 
not the India Mr. Thorburn was acquainted with, but in many ways 
a new and better India. As one of those who before the war cer- 
tainly did not believe the evolution of India towards Colonial 
self-government to be within the range of practical politics, I am 
free to confess that I do believe it now.” This observation showed 
the extreme fallibility of those who were not of the people them- 
selves, but of whose capacity, tendencies and future they sought 
to dogmatize. There was a great political upheaval in India at 
the present time which British statesmen would do well to take 
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note of. It was intensified by economic and industrial unrest, of 
the causes of which Mr. Thorburn himself had made some sagacious 
remarks many years ago. He had pointed out that the industrial 
policy of the Government had resulted in extinguishing the indus- ~ 
tries of the country and retarding their development, India being in 
the position of a child in the grip of a tyrant. He was glad to 
say that Mr. Montagu in his speech last Saturday had said that 
India of her own free will had done her part in the war. She must 
in future be treated as a partner in the British Empire, and the 
question of her self-government must be decided in the spirit of 
to-day, and not of the past. A solution of this problem could only 
be properly arrived at by giving effect to the resolutions passed by 
the national gatherings of India’s representative men held at 
Bombay, regarding which sufficient attention had not, he regretted 
to find, been paid in this country. It was an extraordinary and 
astounding fact, which showed the temper of the authorities in 
India, that the leading Indian newspapers containing the proceed- 
ings of the Special Congress, and a ‘deputation of Congress 
Leaders, had been prohibited in this country. Mr. Montagu had, 
he feared, not correctly estimated the force and volume of Indian 
public opinion when, as in his Cambridge speech, he referred’ to 
those who thought that he had not gone far enough in his scheme 
as opponents to his scheme. He described this class of persons 
as Mrs. Besant and her friends of the Indian National Congress. 
The opinion that the scheme did not go far enough is held, not 
only by those who took part in the Special Session of the National 
Congress, but also those who took part in the moderates’ Confer- 
ence at Bombay, so that it was the universal opinion of patriotic 
Indians all over the country. The fanatical opposition of Lord 
Sydenham and his party was no ground for belittling and setting 
at nought the opinions of the natural leaders of Indian life, and 
for giving a further lease of life to the present bureaucratic and 
out-of-date Government in India, ~ 

N. N. Wapi, Esq., c.1.£., Said that he had listened with interest to 
Mr. Thorburn’s paper and the discussion on it by the various mem- 
bers of the Association, both on behalf of the moderate and extreme 
sides of the Indian politicians. He himself had kept aloof from 
politics, but he wished to make a few remarks as a business man on 
the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme. In his opinion the .one great 
omission in this Reform scheme was that there was no mention of 
India being given fiscal freedom or autonomy to regulate her own 
fiscal policy. If India was to progress materially and to prosper 
and her old industries to be revived and new ones instituted, in 
his opinion, the first essential was that she should have fiscal free- 
dom and be entirely independent to lay down her own policy irre- 
spective of any dictation by English politicians. He remembered 
well the discussion that took place in March, 1917, in the House of 
Commons, when the policy of Mr. Austen Chamberlain and the 
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Indian Government was severely criticized when for revenue 

purposes they increased the import duty on piece-goods in India, 

and he must say that that kind of criticism is causing extreme 

feeling in India. The time has arrived, therefore, when an Associa- 

tion like this, composed of all independent and disinterested advo- 

` cates of the public interest and welfare of the inhabitants of India, 
should demand that India must be given, in the first place, fiscal 
freedom. In his opinion it was the most important point, and more 
important than any other reform for self-government that could 
be granted to India. 

The second point he wished to make was that the great depart- 
ments of the Government of India, like the Commerce and Indus- 
tries Department, the Agricultural-Department, and the new depart- 
ment which the Government of India propose to set up soon to 
start new industries in India on the Report of the Industries Com- 
mission, should be manned and controlled by business men, and 
such appointments should not necessarily be given to Indian Civil 
Servants only. As it was discovered in this country during this 
war by Mr. Lloyd George that no progress could be made in the 
vital production of munitions and other ihdustries in connection 
with the war unless these departments were controlled by business 
men, so this principle ought to be applied to India, and business 
men, whether English or Indian, should, if possible, be employed in 
all departments connected with the material prosperity of the 
country in India. Then only will material progress in India be 
speedily realized, and if English and Indian men combined for that - 
purpose to work hand in hand it would be the greatest reform, in 
his opinion, that could be at once carried out in India. 

Mr. HEMENDRA Prasad GHOSE said, at the outset, he must confess 
that he found himself in a very awkward position in rising to say 
a few words on Mr. Thorburn’s paper, for he held views so opposed 
to those the lecturer had expressed that it was not possible for him 
to explain his position within the time that the indulgence of the 
meeting might grant him. On the other hand, he would prove a 
traitor to his country if, being here, he allowed to go unchallenged 
all those half-truths and untruths which had been given currency 
to by the author of the paper. 

Mr. Thorburn, as Sir Valentine Chirol had said, * generalized 
from a certain angle of vision,” and that was the bureaucratic angle 
of vision. The East India Company’s Charter was renewed in 1833. 
Macaulay was in the House of Commons when the Act was passed, 
and in his speech, delivered “in a thir. House,” he looked forward 
to the day when the new spirit that was abroad in India now would 
quicken the atrophied veins of the Indian nation, paralyzed under 
the crushing cares of misrule and corruption due to the disruptive 
tendencies of a decaying dynasty. “We are free,” he said, “we 

-are civilized to little purpose if we grudge to any portion of the 
human rage an equal measure of freedom and civilization. It may 
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be,” he continued, “that the public mind of India may expand under 
our system till it has outgrown the system; that by good govern- 
ment we may educate our subjects into a capacity for better 
government; that, having become instructed in European know- 
ledge, they may in some future age demand European institutions. 
Whether such a day will ever come I know not; but never will I 
attempt to avert or to retard it. Whenever it comes it will be the 
proudest day in English history.” That day had now come, and 
the public mind of India had outgrown fhe system that was con- 
sidered good enough for the country about a century back. He 
did not know if the Rip Van Winkles from the Punjab were aware 
of it, but he did know that responsible persons, whether men on the 
spot, or men on this side of the seas, had admitted the fact. It was 
Lord Minto who, as Governor-General of India, said: “The 
Government of India would be blind indeed to shut its eyes to the 
awakening wave which is sweeping over the Eastern world, over- 
whelming old traditions, and bearing on its crest a flood of new 
ideas.” It was Lord Morley who, as Secretary of State for India, 
said: “ Everyone—soldiers, travellers and journalists—they all tell 
us that there is a new spirit abroad in India. Beitso. How could 
you expect anything else?” And, though the public mind of India 
had outgrown the system of administration contrived a century 
‘back, and a new India had dawned across the waters, one found 
standing against the dawn the bureaucracy challenging the new 
day and emblematic of a night that is past. There was a plain 
question that India asked to-day: “ Did the Civil Service and the 
bureaucracy exist for India, or India for the Civil Service and the 
Bureaucracy?” On the answer that the British Democracy gave 
to this question would to a great extent depend the future of 
political agitation in India. ‘ 

Could Great Britain go into the Peace Conference demanding 
freedom for other countries to manage their own affairs unless she 
was prepared to grant to India the same measure of freedom as she 
declared she had been fighting to obtain for the weaker nations 
to-day?’ And the Reform proposals only strove at granting to 
India the first step in the direction of self-government. It might 
be the maximum that the Government were prepared to give, but 
it might be the minimum that India would be ready to accept. 

When Mr, Thorburn said that “at present every community in 
India prefers British to Home rule,” he spoke one of those half- 
truths which were more dangerous than untruths; and when he 
said that a real democracy for India was impossible, he spoke on 
a subject on which he was not competent to speak. For more than 
thirty years educated India had been demanding self-government 
within the Empire, and to-day no one—except the -official gramo- 
phones—prefers British rule as it exists to-day to.self-government. , 
As for India being fit for a democratic form of government, the 
speaker would ask him to study the system of village communities 
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which the British Government demolished after it had successfully 
withstood the corrosive wear and tear of time. 

- He asserts that the educated Indian does not represent his 
cotintrymen, and includes in one sweeping anathema “brainy 
Hindus in search of a livelihood commensurable with their own 
estimate of their qualifications, disappointed and progressive 
lawyers, newspaper men, and students, all office-seekers, plus a few 
patriots of real culture.” But were not these people better than 
those birds of prey and birds of passage, who would have the 
people of India in perpetual tutelage for their own benefit? Were 
they not better than those who settle down upon the country, suck- 
ing from it the moisture which ought to give sustenance to its 
own people? For their interests are identical with those of the 
people, and they live and work in the country. Sir Valentine Chirol 
had admitted that in some personal disputes with Indians “ English. 
men have forgotten the most elementary rules of decent behaviour.” 
That was due to the fact that they could not get rid of the demoral- 
izing prejudices which are incident to their present position in India. 

He did not know if Mr. Thorburn had changed his opinion about 
the injustice that was done to India under the existing fiscal policy. 
But he could assure him that without self-government there would 
be no remedy for such enormities as the excise on cotton, the Press 
Act, and the arrest of innocent women without evidence and before 
enquiry. 

He was glad that Sir Valentine Chirol had the other day referred 
to the war efforts of India, for he regretted there had been an 
attempt in this country to minimize those efforts. He had care- 

t fully read Lord Northcliffe’s “At the War.” There were practically 
only three references to India in the book. In one place he said 
“the Indian dust is like khaki flour.” In another he said that for 
people who wanted to send help to “friendless prisoners” in 
Germany “there is a wide choice of British, Canadian, Australian, 
or Indian” The third was where he spoke of the hospitals— 
“Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Newfoundland, India, and the 
whole of the Empire, have given with both hands.” The-war, he 
had said, had produced armies in which Scottish precision and 
courage, English dash and tenacity, Irish defiance and devotion, 
Australian and Canadian fierce gallantry, all played their proper 
part.” Nota word about India—not a word about her endeavours 
to cement with the blood and the sacrifice of her sons a brotherhood 
with the Allied Nations of Europe! The fact that during the 
opening months of the war India was bled white had been deliber- 
ately ignored. It had been forgotten that in the army General 
Maude led to occupy Bagdad the Indian sepoy was not a negligible 
factor. The fact that the arrival of the Indian Army in Flanders 
was instrumental in averting what might have proved a calamity 

“had been overlooked. As if the services of India were not worth 
the paper*’they were recorded upon! But one would naturally 
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expect that her services should be acknowledged all the more readily 
because her sons laid down their lives to uphold the glory of an 
Empire in parts of which they are not allowed to land, their touch 
being considered pollution. In their case the incentive to patriotism 
was wanting, for they were always reminded that they were a 
subject race whom 150 years of British rule had not qualified for 
self-government, which is the birthright of a people. 

He referred to this matter, and would challenge contradiction 
when he asserted that but for the willing and earnest help of the 
educated classes—Mr. Thorburn’s “brainy Hindus ”—the services 
would perhaps not have been so splendid. For, after all, the 
bureaucracy could not reach the masses, and must live in splendid 
isolation. Mr. Thorburn said that the English-speaking townsman 
did not “soldier, or police, or grow corn, or pay the taxes.” Might 
he ask how many members of the “ Heaven-born Service” had been 
known “to sow the seed and reap the harvest with enduring toil”? 
Would Mr. Thorburn explain how the educated Indian avoided 
paying taxes and eluded the grasp of the tax-collector? Certainly, 
all the officers of the Police Department were recruited from the 
educated classes. If they did not work as mere constables it was 
because in India the bureaucracy considered that a monthly pay of 
about thirteen shillings was sufficient for a constable. And as for 
soldiering, it was a grave scandal that no young man of Indian 
birth when he entered the Army as a private could think that he. 
carried the baton of the Field-Marshal in his knapsack. Commis- 
sions had been, and even now were, to a great extent the monopoly 
of the Westerner. Only the other day an Indian nobleman deplored 
that our servants get commissions, but our sons cannot. Yet in 
the Empire’s hour of trial India had not been found wanting. They 
in Bengal had given their best—boys from the Colleges to fight 
for the Empire in the deserts of Arabia, where so many of them 
had died. 

The authors of the Report had said “the war has given to India 
a new sense of self-esteem,” and it was galling to their sense of 
self-esteem that they should be treated as slaves, as mere hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. India to-day was a united India, 
unanimous in its demand for self-government within the Empire. 
The country could no longer be governed through the bureau- 
cracy with the help of a corrupt police. For a government of 
privilege, patronage, and poverty they must be given a government 
of freedom, frankness, and fertility. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think it is most important that Mr. Thethan 
should have an opportunity of replying on the debate, and I will 
now ask him to do so. 

Mr. THorsurRN: First of all, upon whether Mr. Montagu’s pro- 
posals are for a democratic type of government or not, the whole 
Report from beginning to end seems to me to point to that effect; 
and also the mandate that Mr. Montagu took to India was to pre-. 
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pare the way for responsible government. I should like to know 
what responsible government is, unless you have a people’s govern- 
ment? You have all done your best to vivisect me, but I am still 
alive. Most of you have gone off the rails in trying to abuse me, 
and, further, have missed the two contentions in my paper which 
were of most importance. The first was that in the Report the 
people of India were nearly ignored. The people of India are— 
the 80 per cent. or so who cultivate the soil—the village com- 
munities of India. Those, Mr. Montagu implies, must be dis- 
regarded; he has nothing to propose for them. The other point 
was that if we are to have responsible government i® India, we 
must first educate the people. At present perhaps 2 or 3 per cent. 
are educated; until they get education we shall simply have class 
government, not people’s government. 

Let me go through some of the points. Mr. Montagu, as Secre- 
tary of State for India, on August 20, 1917, announced that “in 
responsé to requests from India,” (that is very peculiar phraseology, 
because it simply refers to the intelligentsia of India), His Majesty’s 
Government had decided to give India gradually responsible 
government. I read “responsible government” to mean “people’s 
government,” and I think that the Report implies that it should be 
so, and most newspapers so took it. Personally, I am perfectly 
prepared to give India--and I should approve of it—a “people’s” 
government at any time the people are fit to exercise it, provided 
that Imperial interests are not interfered with. The change of 
policy which Mr. Montagu has now announced has been more or 
less inevitable for years. The only question at present is whether 
Mr. Montagu has carried out his mandate properly or not. He 
went out to India to collect information, and he sifted that 
information to the best of his ability. He found that the races 
of India spoke many different languages, mutually unintelligible 
to each other. He found that there were antagonisms amongst 
them, hatreds amongst them, and religious differences; but 
above all he found that the whole of rural India was illiterate, 
and he came to the conclusion that he could do nothing with 
this illiterate mass. So in his difficulty he turned to the educated 
few of the towns, a very small fraction of the population. Then 
he proposed a measure, which I take to be a democratic measure, 
and in support refers to “public opinion in India,” and to “the 
political hunger of India.” If he had been perfectly fair, I think 
he should on each occasion have prefaced the term with the 
word “educated.” It seems to me that he misread his mandate, 
because he ought, in the first place, to have made proposals which 
would enable the people to fit themselves for the exercise of the 
franchise. He has done nothing of the sort, yet he admits that 
between the intelligentsia and the people there is what he calls “a 
wide divorce.” 

Now let me come to another point. He quotes, with approval, 
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on pages 113 and 114 of the Report, a lengthy official document, 
and that document says that if Mr. Montagu pursues his attempts 
to interfere with the beliefs and traditions of the people, and does 
not at the same time launch a tremendous educational effort, his 
scheme will certainly end in “disaster.” That is a statement he 
accepts, but he turns round smilingly and says: “Oh, it is all right; 
I am proceeding ‘on the faith that isin me.’ By the promise in the 
little word ‘Nationhood’ all antagonisms will be cast aside, and the 
people of India will consolidate into a very fine democracy.” Upon 
education there is very little in the Report. I first of all thought 
there was_piactically nothing, but Mr. Montagu does say something. 
He gives us some pious hopes that once the new councils are estab- 
lished they will take up mass education. He also says that the 
Government of India is considering the subject. Now, it is a 
curious fact that fifty years ago, when I went out to India, they 
were also “considering the subject.” You know what happened 
in the Punjab. The peasants paid the education tax and the money- 
lenders used it. I want to make it clear to some of those gentle- 
men who have been abusing me that if they knew anything about 
my services in India they would know that I sacrificed everything 
for the good of the in edi _ From the very start of my service I 


e 


fought for them. In addin I brought about the Land Alien- 
ation Act, which secured the emancipation of the whole of the 
Punjab from the grip of the moneylender, I have been the people’s 
man from start to finish. My paper was chiefly written to remind 
the intelligentsia and Mr. Montagu that the peasantry, who have 
rights and who are inarticulate, ought to be protected. 

Mr. CHAMAR Lat said, although he was neither a Civil Servant or 
an ex-Governor of an Indian Presidency, he was prepared to 
admit that Indian Civil Servants and ex-Governors of Indian 
Presidencies had every right to represent the people of India, 
because before an audience of the East India Association it was easy 
enough to prove that the truest Indian democrat was the British 
bureaucrat. But that sort of thing would not lead anywhere. It 
was not going to save the Empire, or the country, or the world, from 
Democracy. He was prepared to say that this kind of conduct 
on the part of the British bureaucrats was merely trying to establish 
their own position, and trying to forfeit their remaining grasp on 
the Indian people. It was a fact that until i917 5 per cent. of every 
nation that called itself free established a tyranny over the remain- 
ing 95 per cent. of the population, and that was called Democracy. 
When the 95 per cent. of the population started to establish a 
tyranny over the 5 per cent. it was called anarchy, and expeditions 
were sent to combat its effect in the name of Democracy. 

Mr. KARANDIKAR said that he would have preferred an audience 
of men who could have ruled on the question. He would not have 
spoken at all if he had not thought that to-day the discussion of 
such papers was taken as atest. As test balloons they might have - 
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less significance here, but when newpaper reports went out to India 
they made an impression there as if it was the view of all Britain 
that found expression in such papers. Asa Brahmin he wished to 
hold up a finger of warning. There were Brahmins who had ruled 
the destinies of the people, not on account of political strength or | 
their scientific methods of crushing humanity, but owing to the 
potentiality which they possessed in their humane intelligence, 
which- was stigmatized now in the newly coined word intelli- 
gentsia. Perhaps the present Indian law differentiating between 
European and Indian offenders reproduces the ancient law dealing 
with Brahmins. And if the Brahmins have now come to be derided 
for their bragging, his brethen in these isles might take a lesson and 
avoid the downfall. The speaker said he would like to say a word 
about education. Mr. Thorburn had said that without education 
you could not have self-government. But the question was, What 
was the education he meant? What was the education that India 
wanted for the purpose of self-government? It was not the kind 
of education that the bureaucratic world wanted them to imbibe. 
All that made for good government in the sense of democratic 
institutions had been pruned away with a carefulness which startled 
the imagination of those who had it in their power to look into 
those matters. What was required%was sound common-sense 
knowledge to enable people to govern themselves. He appealed 
to Mr. Thorburn to exert his influence in the matter of giving a 
tone to that education such as would enable India to govern 
herself, and try for getting the reforms on to the level of the ideal 
of self-determination which had now been accepted by all civilized 
nations as the guiding principle. 

Mr. M. KansyaLaL said that Mr. Thorburn had made remarks 
about the people of India which he thought it the duty of every 
Indian to refute. We had been fighting for liberty, and the Peace 
Conference was near at hand, and was England going to that Con- 
ference without telling the delegates that she was going to support 
liberty in her own Empire?’ Reformation began at home. If you 
were not going to give liberty to the Indian people, how could you 
say that you were going to support liberty for Armenia or for 
Poland? It was said that small nations should be free. There 
were 350,000,000 Indian people who were under bondage, as some 
people would say, under the greatest Autocracy in the world. The 
speaker would ask, Who was responsible for the lack of education in 
India? There had been 150 years of British rule, and education 
had been given to only 6 per cent. of the people. Some people had 
said, Why did not the people of India educate themselves? But 
the finances were not in their hands; 350,000,000 people could not 
be educated from private purses. 

Sir Lours Dane said he had much pleasure in proposing a vote 
of thanks to the Lecturer and the Chairman. He had known Mr. 

- Thorburn a great many years, and had always figured to himself 
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that Cato and Athanasius were very like Mr. Thorburn. He always 
defended a cause, no matter what it might be, with the most extreme 
energy, and he was a most useful man for putting forward any 
cause, because he promoted discussion. Mr. Thorburn had given 
the meeting an opportunity by his paper of expounding their views, 
and the meeting had been very ready to make the most of their 
opportunity. Some views had differed a great deal from Mr. 
Thorburn’s; but the speaker would say that Mr. Thorburn through- 
out his service had been a true tribune of the people. He had 
sacrificed a great deal of his career to doing what he believed to be 
in the interest of the great mass of the people. He had been one 
of the pioneers of the movement which had resulted in saving the 
peasant proprietors of the Punjab—some 8o per cent. of the popu- 
lation—from being expropriated from their ancestral. holdings by 
new purchasers, and he had strenuously opposed a somewhat too 
drastic Impressment of Transport Act. Such a man was entitled to 
a fair hearing, however much others might differ from his views. 
What Mr. Thorburn perhaps wanted to do was to draw attention 
to the fact that there was an enormous section of the Indian popu- 
Jation which could not always make itself heard. It was making 
itself heard a great deal more than it used, to, and the speaker was 
very glad to recognize that many of the educated leaders of Indian 
opinion were now realizing that if they were to get a hearing from 
what he -would call the neutral Western world, and even neutral 
Opinion in India, they must get hold of what the real agriculturists 
and the common people who were uneducated wished. He 
thought the thanks of the meeting were due to Mr. Thorburn for 
his extremely interesting paper, and for affording the opportunity 
of discussing a few of the enormously difficult and vast problems 
to be solved in dealing with political movement in India. 

With regard to the Chairman, the warmest thanks of the meeting 
were due to him. He had shown remarkable courage in his under- 
taking at a moment’s notice his conduct of the meeting and equal 
skill in controlling the discussion. — 

Professor BICKERTON said he had very much pleasure in second- 
ing the vote of thanks, which was supported by the Hon. Secretary, 
and carried with acclamation. 


THE SETTLEMENT OF TURKEY 
By POLYBIUS 


ONE of the most momentous questions to come up before the 
Peace Congress is the fate of the Ottoman Empire. It is 
already fairly probable that certain outlying sections of this 
Empire will be detached from Turkish sovereignty and granted 
independence. Thus, Arabia is already practically recognized 
as an independent kingdom ; Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and Armenia will also become independent of the Turkish 
Empire. The question, therefore, is really limited to the 
remaining portions of the Ottoman Empire, namely, Thrace 
and Asia Minor, which represent less than one-third of the total 
area of the Empire (about 210,154 square miles out of 710,224), 
but contain nearly three-fifths of its entire population (11 
millions out of 20). It is with regard to these remaining 
provinces that the question is between maintenance of Turkish 
rule and dismemberment. 

In 1916 and 1917, when the Entente were still under the 


vivid impressions of the dreadful massacres and deportations . 


perpetrated by the Turks against the Armenians and Greeks, 
and smarting under the submarine scourge in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, which had its bases on the Turkish coasts, dis- 
memberment was openly talked of as the only possible solution ; 
and Italy, who has long been embarked upon imperialistic 
schemes and adventures, insisted, in the preposterous secret 
treaty of April, 1915, between England, France, Russia, and 
herself, that Adalia and the southern half of Asia Minor should 
be her share pf the Turkish spoils; Russia taking Thrace, 
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Constantinople, and the northern half of Asia Minor ; France 
and England being rewarded with Syria and Mesopotamia." 

The subsequent eclipse of Russia and America’s entry into 
the war having strengthened the more enlightened elements 
in the Councils of the Allies, this partition of the Ottoman 
Empire by the four great Entente Powers, without the consent 
or knowledge of the inhabitants of the Empire, may be con- 
sidered as null and void. Still more so is the secret promise 
of the vilayet of Smyrna, exacted by Italy in 1917 from France 
and England. l 

I have reason to know that the British Government do not 
consider themselves to be bound by this latter arrangement ; 
and with regard to the secret treaty of April, 1916, would even 
welcome its annulment. Thus, in January, 1918, both the 
British Premier and President Wilson, in two memorable public 
statements of the Allied war aims, in dealing with the Turkish 
Empire, spoke of the maintenance of Turkish rule in the 
‘Turkish portions ’’ of that Empire. 

Mr. Lloyd George, in his speech of January 6, 1918, stated 
that Great Britain “‘was not fighting to deprive Turkey of 
its capital or of the rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor 
and Thrace, which are predominantly Turkish in race.” And, 
further on, he added : ‘* While we do not challenge the main- 
tenance of the Turkish Empire in the homelands [sic] of the 
Turkish race, with its capital at Constantinople—the passage 
between the Mediterranean and the Black Sea being inter- 
nationalized and neutralized—Arabia, Armenia, Mesopotamia, 
Syria, and Palestine are, in our judgment, entitled to a recogni- 
tion of their separate national conditions,’’ etc. 

President Wilson, in his message to Congress of January 8, 
1918 (containing the famous fourteen articles), puts the same 
idea into more general terms: ‘‘The Turkish portions of the 
present Ottoman Empire should be assured a secure sovereignty, 
but the other nationalities should be assured an undoubted | 

* Evidently the writer has confused the Treaty of 1915 with the 


arrangement come to after the Conference at St. Jean de Maurienne.— 
Ep. A. R, ` 
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security of life and an absolutely unmolested opportunity of 
autonomous development; and the Dardanelles should be 
permanently opened,” etec., etc. 

President Wilson, as a student of history, could not, of 
course, subscribe to Mr. Lloyd George’s view as to the ‘‘ home- 
lands ” of the Turkish race ; he knew that the ‘‘ homelands ”’ 
of that race are somewhere in Central Asia beyond the Caspian . 
Sea, and that the Turks came into Asia Minor and Thrace as 
foreign conquerors in the fifteenth century. Nor could he 
accept the “maintenance of the Turkish Empire’’ in Thrace 
and Asia Minor, as Mr. Lloyd George does, without one word 
or thought for the Christian populations of those sadly mis- 
governed lands. In fact, if President Wilson’s words are 
more closely examined, it is evident that he is prepared to 
support Turkish ‘‘ sovereignty ’’ only in so far as it permits 
of the ‘‘unmolested autonomous development ’’ of ‘‘the other 
nationalities.” This, coupled with President Wilson’s advo- 
cacy of the principle of self-determination, cannot mean less for 
the non-Moslems of Thrace and Asia Minor than for the non- 
Turkish inhabitants of Armenia, Syria, Palestine, Mesopo- 
tamia, or Arabia. 
= But, after all, President Wilson does, in the above state- 
ment, indicate the maintenance of Turkish rule in the ‘‘ Turkish 
portions’’ of the Ottoman Empire. And as in'a number of 
provinces, or vilayets, in Asia Minor and Thrace there is a 
strong Christian minority, the question is not so simple as it 
seems to many people. 

Of course, it is more than probable that both President 
Wilson and the British Premier, in making the above-quoted 
statements, were holding open, as it were, a door of inducement 
for Turkey to abandon the German cause—a consummation 
that was highly desirable at that time from the military stand- 
point. But Turkey did not take advantage of this open door ; 
and, therefore, these statements, in so far as they may be con- 
sidered as binding upon America and Great Britain, need not 
form an obstacle to a settlement of a different nature. 

- The existing, statistics of the populations of Thrace and Asia 
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Minor are not absolutely correct, yet they afford an approxi- - 
mately true idea of the proportionate standing of each of the 
principal racial factors. | 

The last Turkish census published was that of 1910, when 
the disasters of the Balkan Wars had not yet befallen the 
Ottoman Empire. The only other existing census is that 
drawn up in 1912-by the Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constanti- 
nople, which is the political as well as ecclesiastical head of the 
Christians of the Ottoman Empire. 


A.—EUROPEAN TURKEY. 
TURKISH OFFICIAL STATISTICS, IQIO. 





Turks. | Greeks. 











Province of Bulgars.\ Others. | Totals. 
Adrianople .. 128,000 | 113,500 | 31,500 | 14,700 | 287,700 
Kirk-Kilisse . . 53,000 | 77,000 | 28,500 | 1,150 | 159,650 
Rodosto 63,500 | 56,000 3,000 | 21,800 | 144,300 
Gallipoli 31,500 | 70,500 | 2,000 | 3,200 | 107,200 
Dedeagatch .. 45,200 | 29,000 | 17,000 650 | 91,650 
Gumuldjina .. "| 185,200 | 22,000 | 25,500 | 2,200 | 234,700 
Chataldja .. | 18,900 | 48,500 un 2,340 68,840 
Constantinople . | 450,200 | 260,000 | 6,000 | 130,000 | 846,000 

Totals 974,200 | 676,500 | 113,500 


Province of 








176,040 |I,940,040 


GREEK PATRIARCHATE STATISTICS, IQI2. 


t 


Turks. | Greeks. | Bulgars. | Others. | Totals. 

Adrianople .. 127,400 | 123,300 | 32,800 | 15,000 | 298,500 
Kirk-Kilisse .. 55:000 | 86,500 | 28,700 |` I,200 | 171,400 
Rodosto 64.700 | 65,500 | 3,400 | 22,000 | 155,600 
Gallipoli 32.600 | 90,400 | 2,600 | 3,400 | 129,000 
Dedeagatch .. 47.400 | 38,800 | 16,700 800 | 103,700 
Gumuldjina . 185 000 | 31,700 | 25,600 | 2,300 | 244,600 
Chataldja 16.100 | 54,700 -—- 3,200 74,000 
Constantinople 308,700 | 235,200 | 4,300 4292,800* | 841,000 

Totals 836.900 | 726,100 | Ir4,100 | 340,700 |2,017,800 


—_ 


* 122,700 Armenians, 38,800 Jews, 65,000 Greeks of Greece, 20,000 
Persians, 46,100 French, British, Germans, Austrians, Italians, etc. In 
all the other provinces the nationalities under this column are chiéfly 
Armenians, Jews, and Gypsies. 
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Comparing these two tables,-we find that they agree fairly 
well in most of the items. The Greek table estimates Turks, 
Bulgars and others at higher figures than does the Turkish 
table, except in the case of Constantinople where the Turkish 
population is much reduced. But, on the other hand, the 
Greek population of that city is also reckoned lower in the 
Greek than in the Turkish census, the Greek estimate separat- 
ing the Greeks of Hellenic from those of Ottoman citizenship. . 
- Another difference as regards Constantinople is in the estimate 
of the ‘‘other’’ races. It is well known that there is a strong 
Armenian colony in the Turkish capital, as well as 50,000 
West-Europeans. These cannot possibly be covered by the 
130,000 of the Turkish census. The Greek estimates would, 
therefore, seem to be fairer all round. 

Of the provinces enumerated in the above statistical tables, 
the whole sandjak of Gumuldjina, three-fifths of Dedeagatch, 
one-fifth of Adrianople, and about one-fourth of Kirk-Kilisse 
were ceded by Turkey to Bulgaria in 1913 and 1915. Official 
Bulgarian statistics of these districts have never yet been 
published, but, on the basis of the Turkish census of 1910, the 
total ceded population may be safely estimated at about 
486,500 souls, of whom about 300,000 are Turks, 104,000 
Greeks, 77,000 Bulgars, and 48,000 Armenians, Jews and 
Gipsies. a 

Deducting these figures from the totals of the above Turkish 
statistics, we should have a total population of the present-day 
European Turkey of 1,453,500 (or 674,000 Turks, 572,000 
Greeks, 36,500 Bulgars, 171,000 others). Deducting the 
same figures from the Greek statistics, we should have a total 
of 1,531,300, whereof 536,900 are Turks, 621,100 Greeks, 
37,100 Bulgars, and 334,700 others. 

According, then, to these figures, if we accept the Turkish 
statistics, we have in a population of about 14 millions a slight 
Turkish plurality of 104,000 over the next strongest nationality, 
which is the Greek ; if we accept the Greek statistics, we have 
a Greek plurality of about 84,000 over the Turks. But even 
at their own estimate the Turks do not form more than 46 per 
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cent. of the total population of European Turkey of to-day. 
And the truth probably lying som=where midway between the 
Turkish and the Greek statistics. it is safer tò estimate the 
Turks at about 600,000 souls out of a total population of 
I,500,000-—in other words, at 40 per cent. of the whole. It 
must be admitted that this is hazdly a sufficient showing to 
justify European Turkey being caled a ‘‘ Turkish portion ” of 
the Empire, still less the “‘ homeland of the Turkish race,’’ or 
a country ‘‘ predominantly Turkish in race,” as Mr. Lloyd 
George puts it. 

And that is only the mere numerical aspect of the question. 
If one turns to the intellectual comparison between Turks and 
Christians in Thrace, one finds that there is hardly any ground 
of comparison at all, inasmuch as the Christians furnish the 
entire brains of the community. This point will be dealt with 
more fully hereafter. | 


~ 


B.—ASIA MINOR. 


Here we have again a Turkish census of the year gro and a Greek 
Patriarchate census of Igtz. For the Armenian vilayets we have only 
the Turkish census. 


TURKISH OFFICIAL STATISTICS, IQIO. 


(See totals in Almanack de Gotha, 1915.) 

































Provinces. Grezks. . | Others. | Totals. 

Constantinople 

(Asiatic shore) 70,906 258,984 
Ismid = 78,564 318,074 
Aidin(Smyrna) 629,002 1,702,911 
Broussa ... 1,717,762 
Konia 1,254,157 
Angora . 1,160,564 
Trebizond ..|1,047,889| 352,104} 45,0904 1,444,087 
Sivas -| 933,572 98,270 |165,741 1,197,583 
Castamouni ../ 1,086,420 18,160} 3,001 1,109,621 
Adana 212,454 488,954 





Biga (Dardan- 


elles) 136,000 


Totals .. 


VOT. WV F 
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GREEK PATRIARCHATE STATISTICS, IQIZ. 









; Arme- 

Provinces. Turks. | Greeks. ae Jews. | Others.| Totals. 
Constantinople 

(Asiatic shore) 124,281 74,4571 35,360} 5,965; 18,497] 258,560 
Ismid ..| 116,949} 73,134] 48,635} 2,500] I,1I5| 242,333 
Aidin(Smyrna)} 940,843] 622,810] 16,419 j21,781/} 57,676 | 1,059,529 
Broussa ».[2,192,749| 278,421! 89,966 | 2,854] 6,134] 1,570,124 
Konia ..| 988,723} 87,021] 9,729| 605) 15,471 | 1,101,549 
Angora ..| 668,400} 45,873] 98,708] 478| 8,749] 822,298 
Trebizond ..} 957,866| 353,533! 50,624; — ‘—— | 1,362,023 
Sivas . --| 839,514] 99,376 |170,635| — —  |¥,I09,525 
Castamouni ..| 938,435} 24,919; 3,205; — 2,087; 968,646 
Adana ..| 142,000 90,208] 83,000} — [108,292] 423,500 
Biga (Dardan- 

elles) ..| 138,902} 32,830] 2,336] 3,340 8x} 177,489 








—— 


Totals ..17,048,662 | 1,782,582 |608,707 137,523 |218,102 | 9,695,506 


The above Greek census was carried out because of the 
general complaint made against the Young Turk Government 
that in the official census of 1910 the returns of Turks had been 
enormously exaggerated, for the purpose of assigning to them 
a larger proportion of seats in the Ottoman Parliament. The 
numbers of the other nationalities could not easily be falsified, 
as each community keeps a careful register of its own people ; 
therefore the only way by which the Turks could increase their 
strength in the Turkish Parliament was by exaggerating the 
numbers of the Turkish population. Thus, while the Turkish 
census puts the Turks at a total of 8,192,589 for the whole of 
Asia Minor, the Greek census reduces it to 7,048,662, a 
difference of 1,143,927. Both statistics, however, are sub- 
stantially in agreement as to the subject races. The Greek 
census reckons only 5,000 more Greeks and 14,000 more 
Armenians than does the Turkish census ; the Jews are reckoned 
at 2,000 less, and the ‘‘others’’ (chiefly foreigners and 
Gypsies) at 1,300 less. The Greek census, therefore, bears 
the marks of a more accurate and dispassionate work than the 
Turkish ; in the district of Aidin, for instance, it reduces the 

. Turkish population of 974,000 only by 33,500, while in the 
Dardanelles province it even puts the Turks at a higher figure 
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than does the Turkisk census. The greztest reduction is in 
the Angora district, where the Turks are cut down from 
991,660 to 668,400 ; but there the Greeks, too, are reduced 
from 54,280 to 45,873, while the Armenians are reduced by 
less than 3,000. From everything we know of the Young Turk 
Party and their misrule in Turkey, the charge that they deliber- 
ately falsified the census returns by exaggerating the strength 
of the Turkish population is in every way credible and probable. 
It is, therefore, safer to use the Greek census as a basis of 
consideration. 

Even so the Turks form seven-tenths of the total population 
of Asia Minor, outnumbering the Greeks alone by 4 to 1, and 
Greeks and Armenians together by 3 to 1. But this pre- 
ponderance of the Turks is ‘smaller in some provinces than in 
others. Thus, in Aidin, the Turks are to the Greeks as 3 to 
2, but form only about 547 per cent. of the total population. 
In Ismid, they are to the Greeks as 10 to 64 (or less than 2 to 
1), and form only 47 per cent. of the population. In Broussa, 
they are as 4 to 1, and form about 72 per cent. of the total 
population. In Trebizond, as 2% to. 1, and form 70 per cent. 
of the total population. In Adana, as 3 to 2, and form only 
one-third of the total population. These are the provinces 
where the Greeks are in greater ratio. In Konia the Turks are 
to the Greeks as 12 to 1 ; in Angora, as 14 to 1 ; in Castamouni, 
as 39 to 1. In these provinces the Turks form 89 per cent., 
81 per cent., and 97 per cent. of the total population respec- 
tively. For the moment, I am leaving out of consideration the 
districts of Constantmople and Biga, for reasons that will be 
explained further on. 

These comparisons naturally suggest a grouping of the Asia 
Minor vilayets into two classes—those where the Turks form 
4s per cent. or more of the population, ard those where their 
ratio falls below 75 per cent. The first class comprises the 
_ vilayets of Konia, Angora, Sivas, and Castamouni. The 
second class the vilayets of Aidin, Broussa, Trebizond, Adana, 
and the independent sandjak of Ismid. i 

If we go into more detailed comparisons, and examine the 
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statistics by sandjaks and cazas, we find that there are districts 
where the Greeks are stronger numerically than the Turks. 
Thus, in the 12 cazas of the sandjak of Smyrna (vilayet Aidin) 
the Greeks number 449,044, as against 219,494 Turks, who 
form but 29 per cent. of the total population. In the caza oi 
Magnisa, 38,926 Greeks to 37,900 Turks; in the caza of 
Sokia, 25,801 Greeks to 12,987 Turks. In the vilayet of 
Broussa: Caza of Kios, 13,602 Greeks to 12,354 Turks ; 
Caza of Moudania, 26,710 Greeks to 8,404 Turks ; Caza ot 
Aivali, 46,130 Greeks to 89 Turks; Caza of Artaki, 54,700 
Greeks to 5,418 Turks. These cazas are mostly on the coasts ; 
further inland, the ratio of Turks increases. 

Now, if the law of self-determination is to be undiscerningly 
applied in deciding the future status of Asia Minor, of course 
the large general Turkish majority will vote for Turkish rule. 
The Moslem does not live willingly under infidel rule. The 
Moslems of India would doubtless prefer British to Turkish or 
Arab rule ; but that is an extreme case. There is no doubt 
that, with all the material blessings that have come to Egypt 
under British rule, the Egyptians would prefer a government of 
their own race and creed. 

But what of self-determination for the 24 millions of native 
Christians of Asia Minor? Are they to be passed over in the 
general dispensing of liberty and: self-government? Are the 
Greeks of Smyrna, Broussa, Trebizond, and Adana less entitled 
to such rights than the Arabs of the Yemen or the Syrians of 
the Lebanon ? 

The answer is, of course, No. But there are many advo- 
cates of a ‘‘reformed’’ Turkish rule, under which the Christian 
minority shall enjoy the same rights as the Turkish majority. 
Such advocates are mere theorists, without any grasp of the 
practical side of the scheme they propose. They show them- 
selves to be ignorant alike of history and of the mentality of 
the Turk if they believe that Turkish rule can ever afford its 
Christian subjects that perfect equality, that protection of life, 
_ property and nationality, and that full participation in the 
government that is the birthright of all civilized peoples. 
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To begin with, I take it that all sides are agreed that a con- 
tinuation of Turkish rule as it has been thus far, from the 
medieval Sultans down to Talaat and Enver, is impossible. 
That rule has been tyranny and absolutism of the worst and most 
degrading type. 

The question then arises : Can Turkish rule be reformed to 
the extent of bringing it into harmony with modern ideas of 
civilized, free, popular government? For under a peace treaty 
Hke that which is now to be elaborated it cannot be made any- 
thing less. There can be no question of erecting a civilized 
autocracy or “‘ paternal government ’’ on the German pattern. 
The “‘reformed’’ Turkish rule must be a democratic govern- 
ment of the people and by the people ; for the Christian minority 
in Asia Minor and Thrace is chiefly Greek, and the Greek is 
a democrat by temperament and by immemorial tradition. The 
Turk cares nothing about. democratic government ; his creed 
and traditions make for an absolutist, theocratic government. 
But it will be manifestly unjust to the Christian minority to 
force them back under such a political system as will satisfy the 
Turk. . 

Then, can Turkish rule be so ‘‘reformed’’ (say, rather, 
transformed) as to embody true democratic principles? The 
. answer may safely be given in the negative. Such principles~ 
are alien and, indeed, abhorrent to the Turkish mind, to the 
`- Turkish tradition, and to the Moslem rel:gion. Islam recog- 
nizes no equality between the believer and the infidel, but, on 
the contrary, preaches with no uncertain voice that infidels are 
dogs, created to be the servants and vassals of the faithful, and, 
as occasion may require, may be freely slain or downtrodden 
as a welcome sacrifice to the true faith. And such sacrifices 
would be no more impossible in the future than they have been 
in the past if the government is to remain in Turkish hands. 

The traditions of the Turk are no less a hindrance than his 
religion to the realization of true democratic government. The 
“Turk came into Asia Minor four and a half centuries‘ago as a 
conqueror and a squatter. He seized the land and reduced the 
natives to serfdom. He has lived ever since as the master in ; 
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those lands, and the Christians as his vassals. Even if forced 
to accept outwardly and in theory the doctrine of the perfect 
equality of the Christian with himself, in his heart he will repudi- 
ate this doctrine, and in practice he will seek to evade it in every 
possible way. And this will be no difficult task if the civil 
administration, the judiciary, and the gendarmerie be in Turkish 
hands, as they will inevitably be, since the Ottoman Parliament 
will be overwhelmingly Turkish. It would be useless to secure 
to the Christian minority by means of constitutional provisions 
a proportionate share in the administration. Turkish cunning 
would, as in the past, find some sure and legal method of cir- 
cumventing and nullifying these provisions.- The more crying 
abuses of the past would undoubtedly be abolished, at least, for 
the time being. But the spirit inherent in Ottoman rule would 
remain essentially the same. The gulf that separates Islam 
from other creeds and the Turk from the Greek and the 
Armenian is too great to allow the former to admit his former 
serfs and vassals to real equality. This was but too true of the 
Turks of the Hamidian period ; it proved to be doubly true 
under the “‘ constitutional’’ and ‘‘liberal’’ era of the so-called 
‘Union and Progress’’ (Young Turk Party), the ‘‘intellec- 
tuals’’ of theTurkish nation, who were largely agnostics, so far 
as their own religion was concerned, and yet for purely racial 
and political reasons were far more fanatically hostile to the 
Christians of the Empire than the old orthodox Turks. The 
Young Turks were the highest product of the Ottoman race 
intellectuallly and politically ; before they came into power 
their leaders lived as exiles in Western Europe, studied political 
sciences in France and Switzerland, and talked very plausibly 
and glibly about “‘liberty, equality, and fraternity.” Their . 
‘régime, once they obtained absolute power, proved to be 
infinitely more despotic, illiberal and hostile to the subject races 
of the Ottoman Empire than the worst reigns of medieval 
Sultans or of the bloody Abdul Hamid himself. 

What has the Moslem community in Turkey to-day to offer 
better than the Young Turk régime, except a return to the 
former open absolutism? What elements are there in Mussul- 
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man society which could form and maintain real, civilized 
government? What political leaders can be named amongst 
the Turks who have any ideas as to liberal government, or any 
experience therein? Who is there among Turkey’s prominent 
men whose past career offers any hope of his ability and sincere 
desire to offer the Christian minority their due share in the 
government of the country? The best advocate of the main- 
tenance of Ottoman rule would be hard put to it to name a 
single Turk of any importance amongst his fellow-Turks who 
could safely be entrusted with the task of forming a really liberal 
and civilized government, and of governing Turkey in full 
accordance with the principles that form the basis of modern, 
civilized and free popular government. 

This inherent inability of the Moslem to understand and to 
accept sincerely the doctrine ard practice of free government: 
and perfect equality between all citizens of whatever creed would 
inevitably and speedily lead to civil discord between Moslems 
and Christians, which would be tantamount to the loss of those 
very blessings of peace, good government and national pro- 
gress which the coming settlement proposes to establish in the 
world. 

The advocates of the maintenance of the Ottoman Empire 
will doubtless propose to establish some sort of control over 
this ‘‘reformed’’ Turkish Empire by outside Powers, or by 
the much-discussed League of Nations. So far as the latter 
is concerned, this is not supposed to be, properly speaking, its 
mission when it comes into being. Its rôle is to be rather that 
of arbiter, peacemaker, and policeman, as between one nation 
and another. It cannot conveniently undertake to exercise 
a continuous control and superintendence over the internal ` 
affairs of individual sovereign states, nor, indeed, interfere in 
those affairs except in so far as they affect mternational 
relations. , 

Therefore, foreign control and superintendence over the 
internal affairs of Turkey, if such is to be exercised at all, would 
have to be undertaken by a smaller group of outside Powers— 
most naturally by those Powers who have direct and live 
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interests in Turkey. We should thus return to the old 
2‘ European Concert ’’ of the Great Powers, in which Austria’s 
place would be taken necessarily by the Balkan League or 
Greece, and in which America could and should legitimately 
claim a seat. And it is not difficult to forecast the clash of 
conflicting interests, mutual jealousies, and mazy intrigue that 
would inevitably result from such a composite superintendence 
of Ottoman rule, ending, in all probability, in afresh war. The 
least that one can say is that to set up any system of outside 
control over the internal administration of the Ottoman Empire 
would be to court future trouble by returning to the fatal friction 
and the shameful compromises of a discredited past. The 
Greeks and Armenians of the Ottoman Empire have already 
paid a sufficiently heavy price for the activities of the European 
‘Concert ’’ in Turkey. 

If, then, neither the future League of Nations could con- 
veniently undertake to be the permanent policeman of the 
Ottoman Empire* nor a concert of the interested Powers would 
make any better successs of the task than in the past, wherein 
would lie the gain to the Christians of Turkey, and to the world 
at large, by the maintenance of Ottoman rule? Even suppos- 
ing (for argument’s sake) that such outside control-and super- 
vision were made effective, what would be left of Ottoman rule 
but the mere name? Then why resort to so much complicated 
machinery merely to maintain a shadow of a rule that has not 
one generous tradition or liberal principle behind it in all the five 
centuries of its past existence, but has ever been the most 
hideous negation of good government and civilization that 
modern history has to show? 

But there is still another consideration beside the question 
of the numerical majority of the country, which, as we have seen, 
is Turkish. Whoever has lived or travelled much in the Otto- 
man Empire knows, and can testify, that the Christians of that 


* Although the League of Nations may not as yet be sufficiently 

developed and accepted itself to undertake executive or administrative 
functions, yet it can surely delegate such functions to a mandatory 
: Power under the League’s guarantee and supervision. 
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Empire, though numerically inferior, are intellectually superior 
to the Turks. As I said above, they may be described as the 
. brains of the whole community ; and the national life, intellec- 
tual progress, and material prosperity of the country is their 
work, to which the Turk contributes, and has contributed, 
nothing. On the contrary, the Turkish Government has 
always blocked the wheels of progress in the country, except 
when foreign Governments have wrested commercial and in- 
dustrial concessions from them for their own subjects by dint 
of long negotiation, much baksheesh, and occasional naval 
demonstrations. The Turk is not merely not civilized, he is, 
apparently, incapable of becoming civilized. His traditions of 
conqueror, soldier, and squatter, ard his religion alike make 
him impervious to, and contemptuous of, the claims of modern 
civilization. His laws are based upon his creed, and nothing 
can be further removed from civilized jurisprudence and dis- 
pensation of justice than the Sheri, or Ottoman Law. His 
very language is largely pastoral, destitute of all scientific or 
professional vocabulary, cumbrous, and circuitous of expres- 
sion. His traditions are those of soldiering and of an agricul- 
tural life ; for these are the only twa vocations that have ever 
attracted him. Throughout the length and breadth of the. 
Ottoman Empire it is almost impossible to find a single 
physician, chemist, electrician, architect, engineer, artist, 
tradesman, manufacturer, or skilled mechanic who is a Turk. 
Among the Arabs there are a few professional men; which 
proves that it is not merely the Mussulman religion that debars 
the Turk from the paths of civilizaticn—it is that religion, plus 
the Turkish blood and tradition, to which European civilization 
is repugnant. This is further illustrated by the fact (already 
alluded to above) that the Turkish “intellectuals ’’ (otherwise 
known as the Young Turk Party) have proved themselves just 
as hopeless, from the standpoint and standards of European 
civilization, as the most conservative Old Turk landowner or 
peasant, and much more bloodthirsty. - 

The Turk’s incapacity for civilization is nowhere more clearly 
demonstrated than in his public acministration. The large, 
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majority of foreigners who have lived long in Turkey agree in 
saying that the Turk as an individual in private life is usually 
not an unpleasant fellow to deal with, though separated from 
European and American standards by what seems to be an 
impassable gulf, but that he becomes a fiend incarnate as soon 
as invested with any public office. There has been no govern- 
ment so corrupt, so brutal, so unprincipled and incapable as 
that of the Turk. And whatever of corruption and incapacity 
is still noticeable in the public administrations of Balkan States 
can be distinctly traced beck to the long centuries of Turkish 
domination, which left its deep impress upon these subject 
peoples. More hideous than even the long tale of butchery, 
oppression, and shame practised by the Turk upon his Christian 
subjects since his first appearance in these lands is this moral 
blight that his rule engendered upon the subject nationalities— 
a legacy of political corruption, lack of moral conscience and 
sense of duty, slackness, and *‘ graft ’’ in public office that these 
nations are but now beginning to shake off. 

Turkish rule has ever been but one thing—tyranny ; and to 
maintain it would be a hideous injustice to the Christian 
minority, which is both intellectually and morally the superior 
of the Turkish majority. If, therefore, the will of the majority, 
under an undiscerning application of the law of nationalities, be 
allowed to decide the future of these Ottoman provinces, it can 
mean: but the perpetuation of this corrupt and tyrannical rule, 
and the unhappiness and unrest of the civilized minority. If 

the will of this majority be overruled by international control, 
~ then it will ceasé to be Turkish rule, and Turkish sovereignty 
will become an empty phrase and a useless encumbrance. 

It is evident, therefore, from the foregoing brief survey of 
the question, that the maintenance of Turkish rule is by no 
means a solution worthy of the historic Peace Conference that 
is to assemble shortly to evolve a permanent and satisfactory 
peace, which will eliminate all elements that can breed future 
wars by establishing such conditions as will make for peace, 
liberty, free popular government and progress. To maintain 
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the present Ottoman Empire with no matter what administra- 
ae and constitutional reforms will not merely not be the 

“easier ’’ solution of the Near Eastern question, it will be no 
solution at all, and within a very short time the whole question 
will be reopened. | i 

The only remaining alternative is, therefore, partition or 
dismemberment. This, as I said above, will in effect be secured 
by the application of self-determination to Arabia, Palestine, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and Armenia. Inthecase of Armenia, the 
law of nationalities is justly to be set aside, the majority of the 
population of Armenia (i.e., of the vilayets of Erzeroum, Van, 
Bitlis, Diarbekr, and Mamouret-ul-Aziz) being Turks or Kurds. 
Why should not a similar solution be found for the Greeks of 
Asia Minor and Thrace? It will be impossible in common 
justice to deny these Greeks what is being given to nations that 
were almost unknown when the Greeks gave to the world the 
first great ideas of liberty and civilization. If there were no 
other reason for giving back these lands to their native and 
original owners, the repayment of the world’s indebtedness to 
the Greek race for its civilization, its arts and its letters, would 
be in itself a sufficient reason. 

It would, then, be not only possible, but eminently fair, to 
partition Thrace and Asia Minor between the Greeks and the 
Turks—to the Greeks the provinces where the Greek element 
is strongest, to the Turks those whose population-is overwhelm- 
ingly Turkish—and to offer every facility for such an interchange 
and intermigration of the two races as to render this partition 
more acceptable to both sides. Thus, roughly speaking, Greece 
would obtain the vilayets of Adrianople, Aidin, and Broussa, 
and the sandjak of Ismid. Turkey would be limited to the 
vilayets of Konia, Angora, Castamouni, and Sivas. The 
vilayet of Trebizond would become, according to the long- 
expressed wish of its Christian inhabitants, the “Pontus 
Republic.” The vilayet of Adana should be annexed to 
Armenia, to give the latter state a much-needed outlet to the 
Mediterranean. 
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Constantinople cannot be left under Turkish rule. Its 
command of the Straits, which must henceforth become and 
remain a free. and neutral internaticnal waterway, and the | 
enormous importance of its position as half-way house between 
Europe and Asia, between the Euxine and the Mediterranean, 
are reasons why it cannot remain under the retrogressive, anti- 
quated, corrupt, and alien rule of an Asiatic squatter-folk. As 
well appoint Turkish zapizehs to regulate the traffic of London 
or the public works of Greater New York. Constantinople is 
destined, once freed of the incubus of Turkish rule, to become 
the greatest mart and city of the whole of the Mediterranean 
and of Eastern Europe and Asia. On the other hand, it cannot 
safely be put under the control of any cne European State. It 
can only be self-governed—by its citizens, under a republican 
constitution. For the first years of its existence, and until it 
builds up stable political institutions, this Byzantine Republic 
can be under the protection and guidance of the League of 
Nations. Its territory should be composed of both shores of - 
the Bosphorus with the sandjak of Scutari on the Asiatic side, 
and with the sandjak of Chataldja on the European side-—the 
Prinkipo Islands, the Gallipoli Peninsula, and the opposite 
Asiatic sandjak of Biga (Dardanelles). 

This Byzantine Republic would then comprise the following 
populations : 


Sandjaks. Turks. Greeks. Others. Totals. 
Constantinople (Eur.) | 308,733 235,215 297,160 841,108 
Chataldja .. y 16,100 54,787 3,188 74,075 
Scutari .. | 124,282 74:457 59,752 258,490 
Gallipoli 32,613 40,431 5,100 108,144 
Biga . 138,902 38,830 5,757 | 177,804 

Totals .. | 620,629 | 473,720 | 370,957 11,459,711 


The vilayet of Adrianople, excepting the caza of Gallipoli, 
and the Asia Minor vilayets of Aidin and Broussa, with sandjak 
of Ismid, would be annexed to Greece. 
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In the vilayet of Broussa there are two sandjaks (Kiutahia 
and Afion-Karahissar), whose Turkish inhabitants form 91 and 
98 per cent. respectively of the total population. These sand- 
jaks, being contiguous to the vilayets of Konia and Angora, 
might be detached from Broussa vilayet and given to Turkey. 


In that case, the parts allotted to Greece in Asia Minor would 
be as follows : 


Sandjaks. Turks. Greeks. | Total Population. 
Smyrna 219,494 | 449,044 754,046 
Magnesia .. 249,778 83,625 337,925 - 
Aidin . 162,554 54,633 219,959 
Denizlt 197,317 7,710 205,457 
Mentesseh 113,700 27,798 142,142 
Broussa 215,492 82,505 353,976 
Bilidjik 194,391 |- 26,670 239,236 
Balikesr 246,851 150,946 408,957 
[smid 116,949 73,134 242,333 

Totals ..° .. 13,714,526 956,065 2,904,031 


On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that the islands 
that fringe the Asia Minor coast from the Dardanelles to Castell- 
orizo, and which are almost exclusively Greek in population, 
belong geographically and commercially to the Asiatic main- 
land and should be included in the latter’s population. Some of 
these islands belong to Turkey, like Tenedos, Imbros, Castell- 
orizo and the Dodecanese, but are in Greek, French or Italian 
occupation. Others, like Samos, Nicaria, Chios, Mitylene and 
Psara have been awarded by the Great Powers to Greece ; yet 
as Turkey has hitherto refused to recognize this award, she can- 
not complain if they are included in the count of her Asia Minor 
populations. Some of them, like Samos, Chios and Castell- 
orizo, are so close to the mainland that they must go with that 
mainland for the safety of the islanders. If, now, the popula- 


tions of these islands are added to the foregoing table, we have 
the following results : 
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Turks. Greeks. | Total Population. 

Asia Minor mainland as 
above dig .- | 1,714,526 | 956,065 2,904,031 

Tenedos, Imbros and Cas- 
tellorizo te i 1,550 21,877 23:427 
Dodecanese ex T II,960 | 102,727 118,837 
Mitylene .. 35 a 14,376 125,753 140,439 
Chios 7 ne 850 71,724 73,524 
Psara si a ae -= . 565 565 
Samos... s k 300 50,277 50,917 
Icaria i b qa — 14,760 14,760 
Totals .. .. | 1,743,562 | 1,343,748 3,326,500 


Of the total population, the Turks form 52°5 per cent. If 
arrangements could be made for the intermigration or inter- 
change of the 275,000 Greeks of the vilayets of the new Turkish 
State with an equal number of Turks of the above table, 
then the Greeks in the above districts would be increased to 
1,618,748, and the Turkish population reduced to 1,468,562. 

Greece would unquestionably give full civic rights and com- 
plete religious protection to the Turkish population, that should 
elect to remain in their homes. It must be said to Greece’s 
credit that she has always shown the greatest toleration and 
liberality toward her Mussulman subjects. In the first Balkan 
War the Greek armies everywhere respected the Turkish 
mosques, schools and dwellings, in contrast to the Bulgarians, 
who made a point of desecrating mosques and violating Moslem 
domiciles. Even the small Protestant Bulgarian community 
at Drama, Macedonia, in 1912, when that town was occupied 
by Bulgarian troops, forcibly took possession of a Turkish 
mosque in the market-place and converted it into a Congrega- 
tional chapel. When reproved for this shocking act by their 
spiritual fathers, the American Board missionaries at Salonica, 
they refused to give up the mosque. And it was only when the 
Greeks regained Drama, that the Turks regained their mosque ! 
Indeed, all mosques and Turkish schools, which had been con- 
fiscated and desecrated by the Bulgarians in E. Macedonia in 
1912, were restored to the Turkish inhabitants when this 
country was finally annexed to Greece in 1913. And the Greek 
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Government has even undertaken to build a mosque at Athens 
for the Moslem community—an undertaking that has been set 
_ back by the European War. What is more important, the 
Mussulmans of the new provinces acquired by Greece in 1913 
were at once given full political rights, including the franchise, 
and in Macedonia, where they are in more compact. masses, 
have elected fifteen Mussulman deputies to the Greek Parlia- 
ment. ` The Turks of Asia Minor and Thrace have, therefore, 
every assurance that under Greek rule they will not only have 
equality before the law and equal civic rights with the Greeks, 
but also full liberty and protection for their public worship and 
their communal schools. Mr. Venizelos has very broad ideas 
on this subject, as he has shown by appointing a Mussulman 
governor for the province of Drama, whose population is pre- 
dominantly Turkish. 

The vilayets of Konia, Angora, Sivas and Castamouni, plus 
the sandjaks of Kiutahia and Afion-Karahissar detached from 
the vilayet of Broussa, as above, would then form a purely 
Turkish state, which could be safely left to a “‘reformed”’ 
Turkish administration. It would comprise a small Christian 
minority of 571,000 (whereof 296,000 Armenians and 275,000 
Greeks in a total population of 44 millions. 





Vilavyets. Turks. | Greeks. |Armenians.|p, ae 

Konia a s 988,723 87,021 9,729 |I, IOI,5490 
Angora sie .. | 668,400 45,873 98,798 | 822,298 
Sivas.. .. | 839,514 99,376 170,635 |I,I100,525 
Castamouni .. .» | 938,435 24,919 3,205 | 968,646 

Broussa: 

Sandj. Afton-Kar. 244,698 I,200 5,040 250,938 

»  Kiutahia .. | 291,317 16,800 8,800 317,019 
Totals -» (3,971,087 | 275,189 | 296,207 | 4,569,973 





Here, again, the exchange of these 300,000 Armenians for 
an equal number of Turks of the Armenian vilayets would not 
present insuperable difficulties ; and thus the new Turkish state 
could find itself freed of the Christian minority, and the latter 
be more content under their own nations. But if it preferred 
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not to emigrate, this Christian minority would be amply pro- 
tected against oppression by the Turkish Government owing to 
the presence of so many Turks in the neighbouring Christian 
states. It is possible that some readjustment could be made 
in the eastern districts of the vilayet of Sivas whereby a large 
portion at least of the 170,000 Armenians of that region could 
be territorially annexed to the neighbouring Armenian state. 
Also, a small tract around Amasia and Marsovan, where the 
Greeks are in great strength, could probably be annexed to the 
Pontus Republic. In any case, the Turks would still be 
masters of a large territory, inhabited by more than one-half 
of all the Turks in existence, and to which the other half could 
gradually migrate, if they so desired, to live under the Crescent 
and the sacred law of the Sheri. But it is doubtful whether 
this emigration will ever assume large proportions provided the 
Turks in Greece and the other states receive full liberty and 
protection ; and there is no doubt that in the end Turks and 
Christians will settle down to an amicable and peaceful existence 
together, such as they have never known thus far, and would 
never experience so long as Turkish rule were to be maintained 
over the mentally superior Christian races. 


In Za Revue (November 1-15) Mr. Jean Finot publishes an interesting 
article on ‘‘ La Religion et la Morale du Japon ”’ : interesting and eloquent, 
but unfortunately partaking too much of the nature of a sermon. Mr. Finot 
appears to see in the religious eclecticism of the Japanese the dawn of a 
new Church. His conclusion is somewhat optimistic; to say that ‘‘ Les 
Japonais dont l'effort intégral accélérera le moment de la délivrance auront 
ainsi travaillé à préparer les assises pour le monde rêvé de demain ” is 
to go beyond facts. The Japanese are a matter-of-fact people, their 
policy is simple enough, they look upon themselves as the leaders of the 
Far East, they have shown themselves industrious, efficient, combining 
diplomatic elasticity with lightning-like activity, but we do not for a 
minute think that they will be the leaders or the originators of a better 
world. As to Christianity, the Japanese in general have for it little interest ; 
they are very polite to missionaries, and a few thousand Japanese are try- 
ing a home-made blend of Christianity-cum-Buddhism-cum-Confucianism ; 
on the whole their attitude is that of Michizané: ‘‘ If your heart is right, 
the Gods will be with you.” Most of the educated Japanese are Confu- 
cianists at heart, almost positivists, and leave to others the emotional dis- 
plays of the numerous Buddhist sects. H. J. Jory. 
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GREEK NOTES 


THE EDITOR 
I. GREECE AND THE GREAT WAR 


Tue Greek Government, Reuter informs us, has conferred the Croix de 
Guerre on General Milne, Commander-in-Chief of the British Forces in 
Macedonia, in recognition of his eminent services to the Greek Army. 

Greece, declared M. Venizelos recently, in an interview published in 
Le Petit Paristen, had to carry out an internal revolution before she could 
enter the war. Few Governments would have dared to do as Greece had 
done——to take a plebiscite as to whether the country should participate 
in the war. The return to the Chamber of a Venizelian majority gave 
evidence of the people’s firm resolution on the subject. Later on they 
again were on the verge of a revolution, when they raised an army of more 
than 300,000 men to fight on the side of the Allies, and this in the teeth 
of the menace then presented by the Central Powers. It can never again 
be denied, insisted M. Venizelos, that Greece has suffered generously and 
of her own free-will in the cause of democracy and right. 

It would seem superfluous to insist on such facts as the above, but as 
late as December of last year the movements of Greek subjects were 
hampered, and the prosecution of Greek affairs was delayed, on account 
of Greece being still regarded as a neutral in certain official quarters. 


If. Asta Minor FOR HELLENISM 


“ Why are the Greeks so keen about the Asia Minor colonies?” I asked 
Dr. Drakoules on the eve of his departure for America? 

“í Because these provinces are. to all intents and purposes Greek. I first 
went to Smyrna when barely twenty years old, and was astonished to find 
myself in the centre of a highly developed Greek civilization, with the 
Greek language in use everywhere. It was difficult to believe I was in 
another continent. But when I did realize it I asked myself, Could 
Greece ever dare to say that this country belongs to her? And if not, 
why not P—more Greek than Greece, the cradle of Ionic civilization, the 
home of Homer, it would take long to relate all I saw and thought. But 
Smyrna and Athens appeared to me like two lighthouses of Hellenism 
beaming at each other across some three hundred miles of the Ægean Sea. 
Why one of these centres of light and leading should be excluded from 
the confines of Hellenism was a mystery that never ceased to perplex my 
youthful mind ; and yet I knew that Greece Proper could not put forward 
such a claim, could not even allow herself to think of it. 


“ Thus far shalt thou go, and no further. Such was the mandate that’ 


had been delivered to the little Hellenic kingdom by European Diplomacy.” 
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“ But how did Greece herself look at the question ?”’ I asked. 

“ Thessaly,” replied, Dr. Drakoules, “was, so the diplomats told us, an 
object on which might fix our hopes, and in amplest expectation 
possibly Macedonia. But Constantinople was deemed to be a vague, wild 
dream of the poets, derided for the most part by the practical elements. 
Thessaly was the second addition to the Greek States, the first being the - 
Ionian Islands. Prior to the cession of the Ionian Islands by England, 
the Greek State, as allowed by the diplomats, was so dangerously small 
that Leopold of Belgium declined to accept its proffered crown. 

* Thessaly became Greece two years after my return from Asia Minor, 
perhaps on account of the threat that Greece would otherwise have set the 
whole Balkan Peninsula on fire! And Macedonia has been recently 
acquired, not through the threat, but through the actual fact of the Balkan 
Peninsula being set on fire, Crete being at the same time drawn to Greece 
by the logic of circumstances that had been stubbornly ignored by the 
diplomats.” 

‘¢ What was the nature of this logic?” I inquired. 

That there was no other possible solution of the Cretan Question,” 
was the reply. “False solutions never solve problems. At last the true 
logic of the case was recognized and applied, with the result that the 
Cretan problem has ceased to exist. When discussing the question some 
eight years ago with Talaat Bey, he replied that he was not the Foreign 
Minister, he was only Minister for Home Affairs. I told him his was the 
best answer I had received in Turkey with regard to Crete from any 
Minister, for obviously, since Crete had ceased to belong to Turkey, it 
had become a foreign affair. 

“Now we are confronted with the questions of Macedonia and 
Constantinople, ang they must follow the same course as did Thessaly and 
Crete,” continued the speaker with emphasis. ‘‘ Macedonia has to be 
united with Greece, and Constantinople must become the seat of the 
Greek Government. I am not wandering from my subject or arguing 
aimlessly, I simply wish to lead up naturally to the question of Asia 
Minor. So much for Europe. 

“ Now, as to Asia Minor, why not make a step forwards and take in 
Asia Minor lying opposite to Athens—-as much of Asia Minor as is truly 
Hellenic. No Greek wants anything that is not purely Hellenic.” 

“Is that not because the Greek claims already seem so vast?” I 
interjected. 

“Yes,” was the reply; “and because the Greek claims are so vast, 
Greece actuated by altruism will accept less. But altruism has never 
advocated suicide.” 

“ * Pre-war reasoning ’ would have made us pause, would have required 
us to consider—especially such considerations as would take into account 
the Imperial interests between one Power and another—it would then 
have been ludicrous for a small country to urge national ideals, to invoke 
national aspirations. But now, in fost-dedéum times, when the principle of 
national self-determination is as sacred as the American Declaration of the 
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Rights of Man, when Rulers, Cabinets, and Imperial Councils are dis- 
credited and ignored, a small nation is permitted to say, ‘this belongs 
tome...” 

“And this same principle of national self-determination emboldens 
Greece to put forward her claims,” I said. 

“ Yes, but few realize what that expression ‘belongs to me’ implies in 
the case of Hellenism, philosophically, historically, and sociologically,” 
pursued the speaker, with intense earnestness, “and none dare now label 
himself out-of-date and cry verboten to Greek claims in Asia Minor, for 
Asia Minor has nothing to do with Asia Proper, being in reality a Greek 
peninsula.” : 

“What about Italy and Greek aspirations ?”’ I inquired. 

“Were Italy to refuse to recognize the legitimate claims of Greece, 
Italian Democracy would cry ‘shame,’ and would stigmatize such attitude 
as ‘ pre-historic.’ It would assert that the Greek nation is as much justified 
in obtaining its just dues in the name of democracy and progress as is 
Italian democracy. It would recognize that Greece, debarred from Asia 
Minor, would be as far from self-determination as would be Italy shut off 
from Jtata irredenta. So you see that the far distant Continent of my 
Symrna dreams has resolved itself into a near and practical reality. 

“ Asia Minor for Hellenism is bound to be the only sound formula in 
dealing with the affairs of the Near East, thanks to the glorious war that 
has just ended. ‘My early dreams made me vow to spare no effort in the 
future to bring to nought all obstacles in the way of the full realization of 
those dreams, and this is why I have since then never ceased to endeavour 
to direct the race-consciousness of the people into the desired channels.” 

“ What measure of response did you receive from your countrymen ?” 

“The most ardent readers of Ærevna were found among the unre- 
deemed Greeks, who were naturally the staunchest advocates of the ideals 
set forth in its pages.” 

“What facts would you adduce to ensure the sympathy of the non- 
Hellenic world with these Asiatic claims on the part of Greece ?” 

“ Racial identity is the leading fact. So strong is this that if the popu- 
lations were asked by a plebiscite they would all pronounce in favour of 
union with Greece.” à 

“ What of the million Turkish-speaking Greeks ?” 

“ They would undoubtedly vote for union with Greece, and a generation 
hence they would all speak Greek,” was the reply. 

“ Probably that would be the case,” I observed, “for when in Crete, long 
before the Union, I noticed that even the Moslems there spoke Greek, and 
the mosques had already fallen into decay. But would not the realization 
of all these claims give Greece too predominant a position in the Balkans ?” 
-+ “ No,” said Dr. Drakoules, ‘‘ the other Balkan races would still be the 
more numerous. Take Roumania with eighteen millions, and Serbia with 
twelve. Greece would still number only about ten millions. Besides, if 
the League. of Nations become a solid reality, the preponderance of any one , 
race would not cause any disturbance of the equilibrium.” 
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III. Tue Visir or Dr. DRAKOULES To AMERICA 


“Having completed his tour of lectures in England,” says Justice, 
“Comrade Drakoules is going to America on behalf of Greek Labour, to 
represent Hellenic claims in the United States. As the founder of the 
Greek Socialist and Labour movement, he is sure to be cordially and 
fraternally welcomed, not only by the Greek communities in the States, 
but by all American comrades. Greek Labour war aims, as expressed in 
his various publications, often preceded and anticipated the views of 
American Labour.” 

‘t GREEK LABOUR LEAGUB, 
‘* 40, PIRAEUS STREET, 
t ATHENS, September 9, 1918. 

“Dr, PLATON DRAKOULES, 

1t t4, Park SQUARE, 
tt REGENT'S PARK, LONDON. 


+ 


DEAR COMRADE, 

“J am instructed by the Executive Committee to ask you to 
represent the Greek Labour League and Socialist Conferences and 
meetings that may take place in the United States of America during the 
years 1918 and 19109. 

“ As you know, the working classes of Greece are in favour of securing 
permanent peace everywhere for the sake of universal labour union and 
solidarity. They desire to see as a result of the war the liberation of all 
the Greek communities in the Balkans, Asia Minor, and the Atgean 
Islands, and look forward to the establishment of a Federation of Balkan 
Republics, Constantinople being internationalized and rendered the seat 
of the Greek Government, under the ægis of the League of Nations. 

“The Greek Labour League, voicing as it does these sentiments and 
ideals of the working classes of Greece, counts upon your advocacy con- 
formably with our manifestoes of the last four years, particularly with our 
war aims memoranda to the London Inter-Allied Labour Conferences of 
1917 and 1918 and our appeals to International Labour. 

‘‘ The Committee trusts, therefore, that you, the Founder of the Greek 
Socialist and Labour Movement, will gladly accept this mission, and that 
the American ‘Labour and Socialist Organizations will take into due con- 
sideration your recommendations in regard to the future of the Greek 
Workers. 

“ With fraternal greetings, 
“D. A. PHotopouLos (General Secretary).” 


We reproduce the above letter, also from the pages of /ustice, as it 
sets forth the national aspirations and aims of Greek Labour. 


F. R. SCATCHERD. 
d 
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LIBERAL JUDAISM* 


By PRINCIPAL W. H. BENNETT, 
Lancashire College, Whalley Range, Manchester. 


IT would be difficult to give a definition of Liberal Judaism 
which would be at once brief and satisfactory, and yet we may 
attempt some rough description of it. Liberal Judaism has 
much in common with Liberal Christianity. For instance, 
apart from Christ and Christology, the two take a very similar 
view of the Old Testament. For Liberal Judaism, the per- 
manent authority of the Old Testament, does not lie in the 
Pentateuch, and its laws as to ritual, Sabbath cbservance, 
clean and unclean meats, etc., but, rather, in the ethical 
monotheism and in the other preat ethical and spiritual ideas 
of the Prophets. The attitude of Liberal Judaism to criticism 
and the doctrine of inspiration is very much that of Liberal 
Christianity. 

At the present moment the establishment of a Jewish State 
in Palestine appears to be a matter of practical politics. 
According to Mr. Montefiore’s book, which we have taken © 
as a text for this article, Liberal Judaism has not much 
sympathy with this movement, though he is careful to avoid 
anything like a polemic against it. He points out the diffi- 
culties which might arise for Judaism as a religion from the 
existence of such a State. He propounds the dilemma that, 
. on the one hand, a Jewish State in which adherence to the 
faith of Judaism was a necessary condition of citizenship would 
be out of keeping with the modern spirit, and that, on the other 

* Liberal Judaism and Hellenism, and Other Essays,” C. G. Monte- 


fiore. Pp. ix, 328. London: Macmillan and Co. -1918. Price 
6s. net. e 
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hand, a Jewish State composed of persons of any creed or of 
none, would have no raison d'être. ‘‘The truth,” he says, 
“is that the Jewish religion has made a Jewish State almost 
inconceivable.” At the same time, if the experiment is tried, 
the existence, in such a state, of an element of Liberal Judaism 
would make a great deal of difference to its prospects. On the 
one hand, a compact homogeneous body, bound together by 
observance of the ancient ritual, will have a strong common 
feeling and a unity of purpose and methods ; on the other hand, 
an influential: section in sympathy with modern ideas and 
culture might make a valuable contribution to the life of the 
community. But it is doubtful whether Orthodox and Liberal 
Jews can work happily together. 

However, Mr. Montefiore’s book only refers briefly to 
Zionism, and is mainly occupied with an exposition and justifi- 
cation of Liberal Judaism, dealing with its relaton to the Old 
and New Testament, to Rabbinical literature, Hellenism, and 
Democracy ; and also with the future prospects of the move- 
ment. It is a work of extraordinary interest, and contains 
much valuable matter on the history, present position, and 
probable development of religion generally, so that it should 
be studied even by those who are not concerned with Liberal 
Judaism. Moreover, the problems of Liberal Judaism are 
similar to those which confront Liberal Christians, and the 
latter may profit by seeing how modern ideas work when they 
' are applied to a situation in which they themselves have no 
personal interest. 

As to the main subject of the book, the history of Israel has 
frequently witnessed the rise and evanescence in one form or 
another of Liberal Judaism. Such movements have usually 
been avenues by which Jews have left Judaism for Christianity 
or some other faith or unfeith. But Mr. Montefiore contends 
that the present movement is to be permanent, and to remain 
Jewish, until perhaps in some far distant future it is merged in 
the ultimate development of Christianity. Thus he writes : 
‘< Nevertheless, the future of Christianity may be reserved for 
` some formor phase of Unitarianism, which itself may ultimately 
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coalesce with the Liberal Judaism of the future.” We say 
the movement is to remain Jewish, but this does nct mean that 
it is to be confined to those of Jewish birth ; Liberal Judaism 
aims at being a world religion with an aggressive propaganda. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that the driving force will be Jewish. 

The reader will probably ask how Liberal Judaism differs 
from other forms of modern theism? Mr. Montefiore gives 
a careful answer to this question. Before summarizing this 
answer we may state a view that we think is implied in his posi- 
tion. It is this: Considered historically, Judaism, like Chris- 
tianity, is a continuous stream of thought, life, and tendency. 
Practically, a Jew or a Christian is not one who holds a certain © 
set of opinions or observes a given ritual, but one who has 
grown up under the influence of a stream of tendency, and 
desires that his life shall be a natural development from his 
ancestry and upbringing. Thus, according to Mr. Montefiore, 
Liberal Judaism, arising in a Jewish mikeu, has no desire to 
cut itself adrift from its past or to separate from the general 
life of Judaism. It claims to be a natural development of 
Jewish life and thought. It ascribes a permanent value to the 
Old Testament on the lines of modern thought, and claims that 
its theism has the distinctive features of Old Testament and 
Jewish teaching. Thus: the Old Testament ‘‘is a whole in 
itself, and has its own comparative completeness ; and out 
of it will, as we believe, be drawn the fundamental religious 
doctrines of all the ages that are to come” (p. r4). And 
again: ‘‘To have vitally connected morality with the doctrine 
of One God, and to have vitally connected the service of that 
One God with morality—this is the glory of the Old Testa- 
ment’’ (p. 53). 

Even, however, with all this, the difference of ideas between 
Liberal Judaism and Christian Unitarians is not great ; the latter 
have largely appropriated the Jewish doctrine of God; and, 
on the other hand, Mr. Montefiore is prepared to incorporate 
in Liberal Judaism much of what Unitarians would regard as 
the most important contributions of Jesus to religious thought 
and life. For Mr. Montefiore, in addition to the historical ` 
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continuity of Liberal Judaism with older Jewish faith and 
practice, ‘‘the one and only specifically Jewish doctrine within 
the compass of Liberal Judaism which is inadmissable by, and 
unacceptable to, the outer world is the doctrine of the Mission 
of Israel’’—that is, that Israel in the future, as in the past, 
is called of God to be the exponent of His mind and will to 
the world. Referring to Liberal Judaism he writes: ‘‘ Why 
is it impossible to believe that Judaism may still have work to 
do, and a place to fill, in the religious development of the world ? 
If its doctrine of the world is essentially true and capable of 
enlargement, why may not this religion, even though now con- 
fined to a few, be destined in the future to a wider influence and 
a larger sphere ?’’ (p. 300). This, perhaps, is not the place 
to use theological terms, but, avoiding such, we may agree 
with our author that the future of Liberal Judaism, as of 
religion generally, depends largely on incalculable elements. ” 
One of the most important of these is the appearance of 
outstanding religious personalities. In the environment of 
Judaism in the first century arose Jesus and Paul; and they 
changed the face of the world. Probably most would agree 
that amongst the Old Testament sayings which are per- 
manently valid is the verse which promises that the Lord will 
raise up prophets. It is not for us to say that this may not 
be fulfilled far Liberal Judaism. 

If we had space we might refer to many other striking 
features of this book, but a few words on two or three must 
suffice. There is anentirely sympathetic account of Hellenism, 
in connection with which we find the following : ‘A man who 
has within his brain and heart the best thought and spirit of 
Judæa and of Greece is, indeed, well fitted for the battle of 
life’’ (p. 234). There is also a full recognition of the extent 
to which the success of Christianity is due to ‘‘a considerable 
infiltration from Hellenism’’ (p. 188). It is also pointed out 
that Christianity, deriving as it does from Judaism, could not 
have profitably assimiliated so much of Greek thought if there 
had not been kinship and compatibility between Judaism and 
* Hellenism. In connection with these discussions it would have 
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been interesting if we had been told whether Liberal Judaism 
is in any way concerned in the third great factor which helped 
to fashion Christianity, viz., Roman law and organization. 
The chapter on the New Testament includes an enthusiastic 
appreciation of Jesus and his teaching. Necessarily this is 
not adequate from the point of view of Nicene theology, but 
this is not the place to fight that battle. We should also like 
to quote a pithy saying: ‘‘A religion is valueless which does 
not suit the ordinary man as well as the wise man, but a 
religion is also valueless which does not suit the wise man as 
well as the fool. Religion, like education, must permeate 
human society from bottom to top, and from top to bottom ”’ 


(p. 229 f). 
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MILITARY NOTES 


By LIEUTENANT-GENERAL F. H. TYRRELL 





Tae FALL OF MILITARISM IN GERMANY 


SINCE the last series of these notes was published in the 
REVIEW for October, a dramatic change has occurred in the 
whole political and military situation. The War-Lord a 
fugitive ; the best of the German Navy in British custody ; 
French and Belgian soil freed from the presence of the enemy ; 
and British, French, and American trcops holding the crossings 
of the Rhine. There were always some who expressed a belief 
that the world-war would end as suddenly as it began, and their 
expectations have been justified by tle result. 

The first link in the chain of events which has brought about 
this fortunate conclusion was the victor-ous campaign of General 
Sir Edmund Allenby in Palestine and 5yria—the most brilliant 
episode in the history of the war. It was immediately followed 
by the defection of Bulgaria from the Quadruple Alliance ; and 
the example thus set was rapidly and successively imitated by 
Turkey and by Austria-Hungary. These disasters shook the 
scales from the eyes of the Germar ‘nation; her militarism 
collapsed, and her whole dream and scheme of Weltpoltttk 
dissolved in deliquium of ruin. 

There were several causes which contributed to this cata- 
~ strophe. The defection of Russia fromthe cause of the Entente 
was more than compensated by the ertry of America into the 
war. That entry, and the disasters n the East, awoke the 
allies of Germany and, finally, the Germans themselves to the 
fact that they had been systematically duped and deceived by 
the false promises and lying boasts cf the German General 
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Staff, which had usurped the government of the Empire, and 
had befooled its stupid population through the medium of a 
slavish Press. But the chief cause of the collapse of the 
Quadruple Alliance seems to have been the war-weari- 
ness engendered in the nations-in-arms by the long con- 
tinuance of the war. For the first time in. their history 
these national armies, recruited by the universal conscription 
of all classes of the population, have been subjected to the test 
of a long war: and they have broken down under the strain. 
A Thirty Years’ War, or even a Seven Years’ War, would be 
now impossible. The old royal standing armies of Europe 
flourished in war and rusted in peace ; their officers and soldiers 
chafed under the tedium of prolonged peace, and longed for 
war, which gave them the chance of exercising the:r profession, 
and promised them plunder and promotion. The modern 
citizen-soldier is torn from his home and his family, and com- 
pelled to face death and danger and to endure fatigue and 
privation at an age which is no longer capable of ardour or equal 
to adventure. The prolongation of his sufferings seems to him 
insupportable ; and his only care is how to put an end to them 
as speedily as possible. The Russian army was the first to 
collapse, after three years of warfare ; after four years the first 
reverse to the Bulgarian arms dissolved the Bulgarian army ; 
the Austro-Hungarian army resolved itself into its constituent 
racial elements ; and the German soldiery finally hailed the 
news of the signing of the armistice which announced their 
defeat with hilarious joy ! 

A parallel might be drawn between ancient Sparta and 
modern Prussia, two States in which everything was sacrificed 
to military efficiency, and which both failed to attain the 
desired supremacy over all their rivals in the struggle for power. 
The military dynasty of the Hohenzollern has been hoist with 
its own petard ! The policy of its sovereigns has always aimed 
at the strengthening and perfecting of the military system, and 
the other European nations have found themselves compelled 
reluctantly to follow their example. Frederick William, the 
father of Frederick the Great, was the first to introduce a 
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regular system of conscription into Europe. The short-service 
and reserve system originated by Scharnhorst enabled Prussia 
to play a leading part in the overthrow of Napoleon. Finally, 
the imposition of universal liability to military service by King 
William I. of Prussia enabled him to overthrow Austria and 
France in succession, and to restore the Empire of Germany 
under a Hohenzollern sceptre. But he little foresaw that, by 
transforming the army from an instrument of the royal preroga- 
tive into a popular institution, he- was putting an irresistible 
weapon into the hands of Democracy, and placing an effectual 
bar to the employment of his vast increase of military strength 
in any scheme for the further aggrandisement of his dynasty. 

It has been said that there exist only two human institutions 
absolutely and perfectly adapted to the ends for which they were 
designed, and these are, the Roman Church and the German 
‘army. Unfortunately, both these great organizations have fallen 
into the hands of a set of unscrupulous and unprincipled men, 
who employ them to attain their immoral ends—ain the one case, 
by clandestine intrigue, inthe other, by open force. The system 
of the German army in its organization and training is simple, 
yet thorough : it combines efficiency with economy—a combin- 
ation of which we are accustomed to hear much, but see little. 
‘‘ A German corporal has more authority than an English cap- 
tain,” said a Royal Army Medical Corps soldier who had been 
sent back from captivity in Germany ; and this remark contains 
the secret of German military efficiency. Every commander 
of a unit is an autocrat, and accepts unlimited responsibility. 
A general dare not interfere with a colonel in the management 
of his regiment, nor a colonel with a captain of a company. 

This was also Napoleon’s system, designed and carried out 
with the sole purpose of securing success in war. But arbitrary 
power is so repugnant to the Anglo-Saxon temperament that 
we cannot bring ourselves to confer it upon our military com- 
manders. We rather err in the opposite direction ; and the 
policy pursued by our War Office seems to be aimed at secur- 
ing the division of authority and the evasion of responsibility. 
-Theré is no, such thing as a “‘Second in command ” in the 
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German army ; and their War Office has a smaller staff than 
our,own. Continual needless changes in uniform and equip- 
-ment do not harass the German officer : frequent ånd unneces- 
sary alterations in regulations do not confuse or trouble him. 
The German Minister of War excuses himself for not issuing 
orders to alleviate the lot of British prisoners of war by saying 
that he could not interfere with the discretion of General Officers 
commanding Districts. Englishmen may think that too high 
a price can be paid, even for military efficiency. In Germany 
the military administration was superior to the Civil Service, as 
it was in the Mogul Empire of India, or in Turkey before the 
introduction of the Tanzimat reforms in the last century. But 
militarism has received a rude shock now, and it remains to be 
seen whether the blow was a mortal one. 


THE CASE FOR BULGARIA 


The defection of Bulgaria from the side of the Central 
Powers resulted in a decisive turn in the fortune of war in the 
Balkan Peninsula. The German and Austrian troops there 
were left by the defection of their Bulgarian allies with totally 
insufficient forces, and the great Mackensen found himself 
constrained to a retreat that was almost a flight. Their Coburg 
King proved the evil genius of the Bulgarian nation ; his policy 
was always subservient to the interests of Austria, and he took 
his orders from Berlin. And the unfortunate treatment, which 
Bulgaria had received from her allies in the Balkan War enabled 
him to persuade his people to support his perfidious policy. 
It must be remembered that Bulgaria was more sinned against 
than sinning. Districts of Macedonia inhabited by a Bulgarian 
population were occupied by Serbian and Greek troops while 
the Bulgars were bearing the brunt of the struggle against the 
Turks ; and after the war, both Serbia and Greece violated their 

previous agreement with Bulgaria and refused to evacuate these 
districts on various flimsy pretexts. .The Bulgarians then put 
themselves in the wrong by making a sudden attack without 
warning upon Greeks and Serbians, in order to recover the dis- 
. puted districts by force of arms ; and this brought Turkey. and 
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Rumania both into the fray. The result was that Bulgaria 
was stripped of all that she had gained from the war, and of 
more besides, and the Bulgarians were easily induced by 
Germany to follow their King into war in the hope of regaining 
what they hadlost. The blame for the internecine strife among 
the Balkan States thus seems to rest primarily on Serbia and 
Greece ; but this does not remove from the Bulgarian name the 
stain of their inhuman treatment of the Greek and Serbian 
civilian population, as well as of prisoners of war. The 
Bulgarian comes of a Mongolian stock, and, like the Hun- 
garian, came into Europe from the steppes of Asia. The 
Arab geographers of the tenth century place the land of 
Bulghar to the north of the Caspian Sea. Like his cousin the 
Turk, the Bulgarian is ordinarily kindly and honest in his deal- 
ings, but a savage when his passions dre aroused ; and the 
community of Christian faith is insufficient to overcome the 
racial antipathy which pervades his relations with the Aryan 
Greek and the Sclavonic Serb. 


CONSTANTINOPLE 
‘Verily they shall conquer Kustuntuniya ! the best of com- 
manders is their commander, the best of armies is that army !’’ 
is a prediction attributed to the Prophet Muhammad, foretelling 
the conquest of the Imperial City by the Osmanli Sultan. The 
poet Shelley has translated the Muslim vision into English verse 
in the striking passage beginning— 
«I see a chasm, 

As of two mountains, in the wall of Stamboul ; 

And in that ghastly breach the Islamites, 

Like giants on the ruins of a world, 

Stand in the light of sunrise.” 
‘‘ The historie of the Turkes being,’’ as Knolles puts it, ‘‘no 
other than the woefull Ruine of the greater part of the Christian 
Commonwealthe.’’ That familiar Urdu classic, the Bagh o 
Bahar, calls the city Kustuntuniya ; but the Turks have given 
it the name of Istambol, the derivation of which was lately 
explained by Dr. John Pollen in a letter published in The Times 
on ‘November 29 last ; and Islambol, or the City of Islam, is 
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a punning variation of it. -Constantinople is not a sacred city 
to the Moslem world like .Mecca or Jerusalem; nor even a 
theological centre, like Cairo or Bokhara ; indeed, the Turkish 
Ulema are strangely ignorant of the language of the Koran. 
The pretensions of the Osmanli Sultans to the Caliphate are 
not generally admitted by Moslems other than their own 
subjects ; if any one person has a right to the spiritual leader- 
ship of the Congregation of Islam to-day it is the present 
principal descendant of the Prophet’s family, the Grand Sharif 
of the Holy Cities, who has lately assumed the royal title and 
restored the Arab rule, which had been in abeyance for six 
hundred years. The cities which were the successive seats of 
the Caliphate, Damascus and Baghdad, are now both in the 
occupation of British and Indian troops, and in all likelihood 
must for some time remain under British protection. Some of 
` our Mussalman fellow-subjects profess anxiety regarding the 
future of Constantinople ; but the cause of Islam may rather 
be expected to benefit by the liberation of the acute Arab 
intellect from the fetters imposed upon it by Turkish ignorance 
and apathy. 
A TURKISH TROPHY . 

The verses carved upon the old Persian cannon which was 
kept as a trophy by the Turks in-Baghdad, and now fulfils a 
similar destiny at Whitehall, have been translated by Professor 
E. G. Browne, of Cambridge. It was an Englishman, Sir 
Robert Shirley, who first taught the Persians the art of cast- 
ing ordnance, and so enabled them to confront ‘‘the cruel, 
cowardly, and murthering artillery of the -Turkes.’’ Purchas, 
in his “‘ Pilgrimes,’’ says, ‘‘ The prevailing Persian hath learnt 
Shirleian arts of war.’’ - It will be observed.that in the inscrip- 
tion translated by Professor Browne the Turks are called 
Rumiya (Romans): for as soon as the Ottoman Sultan had 
conquered Constantinople he usurped the title as well as the 
seat of the Kaisar of Rúm (the Cæsar of Rome), and his 
soldiers became Rimiya (Romans). The Persian historians of 
the Middle Ages always call the Turks by this name, while 
they speak of their own Shah and his subjects as Kizil-bdshiya_ 
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(Golden-heads or Red-heads)—-a name which still survives to 
distinguish the descendants of the former Persian garrisons at 
Kabul and Kandahar. There is an old dismounted Mughal 
gun in a ruined fort at Conjeveram, in Southern India, which 
bears the following Persian inscription : 


“ Chun Azhdarha ba ján o tan basí dagh-i kohan d4ram; 
= Hazar kun, ai Rakib, az man, ke atash dar dahan dáram.” 


Which may be translated— 


“ Like Dragon bold, of battles old, my body many a scar doth show ; 
Of me keep clear, O Cavalier, for fire from my mouth I blow.” 


The ancient practice of inscribing verses, mottoes, and chrono- 
grams on pieces of artillery was not confined to Oriental 
nahone; The ancient cannon Anani, if erroneously, known 

“Queen Elizabeth’s pocket-piece,’’ which used to be kept 
a Dover, and is probably still to be seen there, bears the 


following inscription : 


* O’er hill and dale I throw my ball; 
_ Breaker my name, of mound and wall.” 


BULLETIN OF THE [MPERIAL InstiruTe. Vol. xvi., No. 2, April-June, 
1918. (John Murray.) as. 6d. net. 

This issue contains two articles on Paper-Making Material, two on 
Oils, a paper on Egyptian Cotton by Mr. G. C. Dudgeon, and an 
important monograph of over sixty pages on Indian Hides and Skins. If 
the editor could see his way always to begin such articles on a right-hand 
page, it would enable specialists to dissect the articles out and keep them 
filed under subject-matter. That method of making up is adopted in the 
best technical- magazines, and it is a short-sighted policy to start a 
‘ general ’’ article two-thirds way down a left-hand page; and, morebdver, 
one would think that the editor would adopt the suggested make-up if 
~ only for the sake of issuing reprints of special articles. 


Those interested in Chinese folk-lore and religion will doubtless welcome 
the appearance of vols. xii. and xiii. of Henri Doré’s ‘‘ Recherches sur les 
Superstitions en Chine.’’? Vol. xii. deals with minor divinities and stars ; 
vol. xiii. with the life of Confucius and his disciples in popular images 
and tracts. It begins the third series of the learned author’s monumental 
work, and we hope the following parts will not be long delayed ; all that 
are in any way interested in Sinology are under a heavy debt of gratitude 
for this and many other books to the French mission of Zi-‘ka-wei, of 
which R. P. Henri Doré, s.3., with Dr. Couvreur m Dr. Wieger, are 
“*hard-workingerepresentatives. 
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A FAIR HEARING AND NO FAVOUR” 


_ THE NEW CZECHO-SLOVAK REPUBLIC 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘' ASIATIC REVIEW ”’ 


CZECHO-SLOVAK LEGATION, ; 
9, GROSVENOR Piace, S.W. 1. 


November 27, 1918. 
Drar MADAM, 


Ít has been a pleasant surprise for me to find how keenly you were 
interested in the affairs of my native country. The publicity you have 
given to Mr, Francis Marchant’s lucid articles on Bohemia and the Czecho- 
Slovak movement has no doubt greatly contributed to a better under- 
standing of our nation in this country. 

Since Mr. Marchant’s articles have appeared’ in your columns, events in 
Central Europe have moved rapidly forward. The collapse of Austria, 
which has been for a long time foreshadowed by us and wrongly considered 
by misinformed and prejudiced critics to be a war aim impossible to 
achieve, is to-day an accomplished fact. ‘The Habsburg monarchy has 
fallen to pieces, and young, vigorous nations are arising on its ruins. 
Thus at last Poland, Italy, and Rumania will have achieved their national 
unity, and the Czecho-Slovaks and Juzo-Slavs will be free nations again. 

Two dates will be particularly important in the history of the new 
Czecho-Slovak Republic: October 14, 1918, when the Proclamation of 
Independence signed by Masaryk, Benes and Stefanik was published, and 
November 14, 1918, when the National Assembly met in Prague, elected 

_ Professor T. G. Masaryk as President of the new Republic, and formed. 
a Coalition Government with Dr. Kramár as Premier, Dr. Edward Benes 
as Foreign Secretary, and General Stefanik as Minister of War. The 
events which led to the present situation have been aptly described by 

` Mr. Marchant. Let us therefore only briefly allude to the developments 
which have taken place during October and November. 

Early in October it became-clear that the last hour had struck for 
Austria. The President of the Union of Czech deputies, M. Stanek, 
declared on the floor of the Austrian Parliament on-October 2 that the 
sympathies of the whole Czecho-Slovak nation were with the Czecho-Slovak 
Army fighting on the side of the Entente, and that Austria would have to 
negotiate with representatives of this Army and not with the Czech leaders 
in Bohemia. Soon afterwards the Czechs left the Reichsrath in a body, 
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thereby severing for ever their ties with Austria. On the ground of these 
declarations and of the previous proclamation of, and agreements with, 
the Allies, the National Council in Paris on October 14 constituted itself 
as a Government, of which the Council in Prague was to form an integral 
part. Simulteneously the new Government issued the above-mentioned 
Declaration of Independence and the Revolution in Bohemia commenced. 
On October 19 President Wilson addressed his famous Note to Austria, in 
which he emphazised that mere autonomy was not sufficient for the Czecho- 
Slovaks and Jugo-Slavs, and that these peoples should themselves decide 
their destinies. This Note formed the last blow for Austria and led 
directly to her political collapse. Vienna realized that the game was 
up, that the world will no longer allow itself to be fooled by her diplomats, 
and that Germany could no longer save her. Austria surrendered accord- 
ingly: politically when she accepted President Wilson’s Note on 
October 28, whereby she signed her death-warrant, and militarily a week 
later, wheh she accepted the Allies’? Armistice conditions. 

October 28 is also the date of the actual revolution and coup d'état in 
Prague. On that day the Czecho-Slovak National Council of Prague took 
over the reins of government and established Czecho-Slovak administration 
throughout the Czecho-Slovak territories. At the same time its delegates 
(Kramar, Habermann, Klofac, and others) consulted with Dr. Benés in 
Switzerland, and as the result of these consultations the National Assembly 
has been summoned to Prague for November 14, and the Czecho-Slovak - 
Cabinet has been completed and finally constituted. The following 
parties are represented in the National Assembly which unanimously 
elected Professor Masaryk President of the new Republic: Left—<6 
Social Democrats, 28 National Socialists, 4 Socialists (Centralists), 6 
Progressive Party, 28 Clericals. Centre—4o State Right Democrats and 
4 Old Czechs. Right—54 Agrarians and 40 Slovak Nationalists. The 
Governent itself consists of leaders of all the parties. 

There is no doubt that the Czecho-Slovak Government is the most stable 
Government in all Central Europe, and that the Czecho-Slovak State will 
soon be the best organized and the most democratic nation throughout that 
area. The Czecho-Slovaks, thanks to their central position, their sense for 
organized action, the vast resources of their country, and their deep sense 
of gratitude and sympathy for the Allies, can render enormous services to ` 
them, not only in consolidating Central Europe, but also in rebuilding 
Russia. The new Czecho-Slovak Republic must, however, be given all the 
assistance possible. It is necessary to build the Czecho-Slovak State on 
a sound and firm economic basis and to secure for it strong frontiers, as 
well as a direct trade route with Jugo-Slavia and the Allies. 

Trusting you will do us the favour of publishing the above letter, 

- I remain, Madam, 
Yours very truly, 
VLADIMIR NOSEK. 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE VILLAGE GODS OF 
SOUTH INDIA AS DESCRIBED BY THE 
LORD BISHOF OF MADRAS 


By MAHARAJAH Sir V. S. Ranca Rao BAHADUR, G.C.LE, C.B.E. 


MADAM, 
I have lately read with interes: and admiration a booklet called 
“The Religious Life and India: The Village Gods of South India,” by 
the Right Reverend Henry Whitehead, D.D., Lord Bishop of Madras. I 


have learned from it, in detail, the various usages and customs observed - 


by villagers in worshipping the village gods and goddesses. As this does 
not form a part of the Hindu religion, I have hitherto taker no pains to 
inquire into the particulars of the worship of village deities. Though my 
reverend friend is a foreigner, and the head of a different religion in this 
Presidency, he has taken a keen interest, studied deeply the different 
forms of worship of village gods and goddesses, and written a very 
interesting account of the subject. As some of ais observations are open 
to explanation, I venture to make a few remarks on one or two points. 


TURMERIC AND KUNKUMA 


Without turmeric and kunkuma no auspicious ceremony or worship 
would be performed by any of the classes or sects of Hindus. All kinds 
of idols in the Hindu temples of every class are adorned with the above 
substances. On ceremonial days and on Fridays turmeric and kunkuma 
are applied to the lower wooden parts of the doors of every house; 
likewise to the stone parts of the doorways of the temples. If anyone uses 
a newly bought cloth for the first time, one of the above-mentioned 
substances is rubbed on both ends o7"the cloth; and every new cotton 
coat, pair of trousers, and turban are similar-y treated. Worship on 
certain occasions is performed at the feet of married women who have 
their husbands living, or girls ; this is called “‘ suvasinees,” and both the 
feet are adorned with turmeric and kurkuma in ‘ines of prescribed form. 
In none of the funeral and anniversary ceremonies to the mazes are these 
substances used at all. 


The Lord Bishop wishes to know why the leg cf an animal is put across 
its mouth after it bas been sacrificed before the village goddess. Among 
the menial castes of a village there is the practice of a guilty man putting 
a piece of dry grass crosswise in his mouth when he goes to his village 
head to ask his pardon. It denotes thet he has committed a wrong act as 
a beast. In places where grass is not available, the person in question 
puts the first finger of his right hand across his mouth with the same idea 
or purpose. Here the animals are sacrificed before the village gods and 
goddesses by the people in the expectation, or, rather, with the firm 


belief, that their sins would be forgiven by those deities, and that their -° 


consequences would be thus averted by means of those sacrifices, Instead 


+ 
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of putting their fingers across their mouths, as stated before, they put the 
animal's leg (generally the right leg) across its mouth. Though I am not 
sure that this is the explanation of this practice, I presume that it must be 
along these lines, as no other ground is tracezble. 

-There are some places, generally in jungEs, where a heap of stones is 
put up. This has got nothing to do with -he boundaries, as might be 
supposed. It is a common practice among villagers and hill tribes to 
throw a stone or two at the place where a mar or woman was killed by any 
of the wild beasts, or met with an accidental ceath. There is also another 
practice—to tie a piece of rag to the branches of a tree near the spot 
where a man or woman was thus killed or murdered. 

The Lord Bishop says that he has founc some names of goddesses, 
names which are not generally attributed to village deities. Nowadays it 
is very difficult to identify those temples whch were actually constructed 
for the village gods. It is a common practize to build such temples on 
the spot where a suttee was performed. There are several such in this: 
district. It is also a practice to build such a temple—or, rather, “ gudi,” 
as it is generally called—on the spot where a woman was cremated or 
buried if the woman was pregnant when she died. If the people super- 

' stitiously believe that the spirit of a certaic woman has become a devil, 
the villagers build a gudi, either on the spot where she happens to have 
been cremated or buried or in a separate plaze. 

The names of men and women of olden days are of manykinds. They 
may be the names of village gods and godde:ses, ‘the names of the-days of 
the week, the names of household articles, and other names in use, such 
as the following: Penta (a heap of rubbisn), Burada (mud), Tatta (a 
basket), Boriga (spade), Sanyasi, Byragi, Vyregi (a monk), Donga (a thief), 
Timmamia (a monkey), Nakkayya (a jaczal), Endugadu (a weak or 
withered man), Errigadu (a madman), Neeigadu (sapphire), Peddanna 
(a great man}, Chittenna (a small man), Bapanna (a Brahmin), Potti 
(short), Ratnam (diamond), Mutyam (a peerl), Pagadam (coral), Nukalu 
(broken pieces of rice), Gaddi (grass), Ad-vi (jungle), Konda (a hill), 
Amasigadu (new moon day), Ugadigadu (aew year’s day), Tavitygadu 
(fine bran), Musaligadu (an old man). 

Many names which in their origin mus: have clearly indicated the 
village deities are in their present form so mach corrupted that it is rather 
a difficult job to say which of those gudis, @ temples, were actually built 
for the village gods and goddesses. : 

Ramanuja, one of the three founders of the Hindu Philosophical 
Religions, introduced in his time the system of naming children after 
various Hindu gods. Since then most of the names of the Hindus have 
been after the names of the Hindu gods. But there are still some old 
names in usage descending from grandfather or grandmother to grand- 
children. 

The Lord Bishop gives the story of Easavanna of the Badags on 

epages 121 and 122 of his booklet. Stories of similar sort are given of 
- many other village deities, as well as of those of Hindu temples. These 
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are all nothing but myths. The stories have been created simply to give ` 
an appearance and greatness to the deity. They are called “ Shtala 

Puranams ”—i.e., the Puranams of some special deity of the place. In 

this connection I may menticn that absurd stories were circulated to 

account for the real principal origin of several Hindu temples. In a 
Vishnu temple five other images are essential to be consecrated with that 
of Vishnu. They are: (1) Lakshmi (the wife of Navayana ; it is believed 

that one cannot get the goal of salvation without her recommendation or 
her favour); (2) Ramanuja (a very learned man; established Visista- 

dwayitamatam, quoting authorities from Brahmasutra and Upanishah, 

and became a founder of the religion); (3) Nammal (non-Brahmin; he 

was the guru of Ramanuja, who preached him the outlines of Visista- 

dwayita) ; (4) Hanuman (a devotee who rendered invaluable services to 

Rama in finding out the whereabouts of-his wife “Sita”); and (5) Garuda 

(the bird on which Vishnu rides about). Likewise, in a Siva temple there 

would be (x) Parvati (the wife of Siva); (2) Kumaraswamy (he is alleged 

to be the son of Siva); (3) Ganapathy (he is the supposed son of Parvati 

and Siva, of whose birth I have discussed at length in my book “ Hindu 

Religion”); (4) Chandikesa (the greatest devotee of Siva) ; and (5) Bull 

(the vehicle of Siva). Though the chief or original deity has his wife by 

his side in a Vishnu temple, yet an image of Laymi is also included in the 

five other images. Without these five deities no priest would agree to 

receive Theertham and Prasadam from the temple. As the image of 

Laymi is separately consecrated in a temple, various mythical stories are 

got up by people not knowing the principal ground for the inclusion of 

Laymi separately. The image of Laymi is regarded as representing the 

daughter of a Brahmin, a king, or a poor man, and so forth. The story 

begins with saying that the daughter of a Brahmin, a king, or a poor man, 

or whatever she may be, performed “thapassu ” (penance) to propitiate a 

certain form of deity, and that the god of the temple, having been pleased 

with her devotion, came down to the earth anc married her in that place. 

Now my readers will understand how these mythical and imaginary stories 

ofa place are got up. 

On page 158 the author says that at the temple of Jagannath, in Orissa, 
all castes, including Brahmins, eat together. I may be permitted to say 
that this is not quite correct, as the lower castes are not allowed this 
privilege. “Lower castes” means those the touch of whom is super- 
stitiously considered to be pollution. 

Yours truly, 
RANGA BAHADUR, 
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OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 


RUSSIA 
SmpELIGHTS on Russia. By Hugh Brennan. (London: David Nuit. 
1918.) 2s. 6d. 

This little book begins with an able account of the Revolution. The 
writer says that the impression in the British colony was that it was not 
caused by any sudden revulsion of popular tumult, but by an organized 
opposition to the deliberate policy of the Imperial Government. The 
Czar’s Court was surrounded by ‘‘ Dark Forces,” and these were not 
removed by the murder of Rasputin by (he is here styled by his less- 
known name ‘‘ Soumarokov’’) Prince Youssoupov. The Czar remained 
supine, and when the Cossacks sided with the people the Revolution was 
inevitable. The author points out that a stable democratic government of 
Russia would be more use to Britain (one of her chief commercial! allies) 
than Czardom ever was, as both Autocracy and the Bureaucrats who 
supported it have always strangled both education and the commercial 
development of the immense riches of the great country of Russia. He 
points out that although the Revolution was by no means an unmixed 
evil, the self-imposed Government that was placed in power consisted of. 
with a few visionaries, many well-educated adventurers, who were of 
dubious origin, Jews, and Germans, or Germanized peoples, Bolsheviks 
outwardly, but secretly working for the Central Powers. This led to the 
break-up of the army and the navy, the massacre of their officers, and 
the beginning of continued slaughter and terrorism. The rule of Kerensky, 
whose power might be described as eloquence unsupported by force, is 
depicted here, and he himself gently dealt with. While discounting the 
present Bolshevik rule, the writer has great faith in the Russian as a 
whole, and looks forward to a regenerated Russia in alliance with Britain, 
which can help the vast country much. We wish he had said more of the 
part in the Revolution played by the divergent races.of Russia, once 
repressively welded together by autocracy, but really with few traditions 
in common, for everything clothed in language by him is as attractive as 
it is instructive. A. F. S. 


Russia ın Travar. By Olive Gilbreath. (London: John Murray. 
1918.) 7s. 6d. 

This book is pleasing to read. It is a series of vignettes of Russian 
life and travel bound together by a very slight love story, in which the 
wrfter, an American girl, falls in love with one Dmitri Nikolaivitch 
«Novinski, a &arin whose family represents all the good features in the old 
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régime of the Czardom down to the earlier days cf the war. The high 
education, the care of the serfs, the help in cases of famine, are all pointed 
out, and the terrible evils of the heritage of serfdom are left uninsisted 
upon. ‘Thus we see much that is beautiful in the past life in Russia; 
the sensibility, the religious ceremonies, the rhythm of the dance, and the 
native courtesy and intelligence of the people. We get pleasant and 
interesting glances into the characters, of Russian grandes dames, actresses 
and actors, and glimpses into Tolstoy’s life at Yasnaya Polyana. All 
Russia, Siberia, Petrograd, Moscow, the Volga, is seen through a haze of 
beauty and interest, and the result is a book of scme grace. One cannot 
but feel that the author has read more Russian literature than history, for 
the descriptions of the Russian novelists and thair characters are truer 


than the few historical allusions. 
A. F.S. 





“THE RUSSIAN SWIFT” 


THE VILLAGE PRIEST, AND OTHER STORIES. From the Russian of 
Militsina and Saltikov. Translated by Beatrice Tollemache. 
(T. Fisher Unwin and Co., Lid.) 6s. net. 

Whenever one thinks of Russia nowadays one is compelled, by that law 
of psychology called ‘‘ sequence of ideas,’’ to think also of Revolution. 
And, indeed, Russia is so anxious‘to catch up with European civilization 
that she introduces at short notice, and not alwa~s with success, reforms 
which in other countries have absorbed the labours of generations. 

The present situation of Russia, however, is not the subject of this 
review, which will deal with the Russia of pre-var days. The volume 
under consideration contains some half-dozer: short stories from the 
Russian. Two of these stories are by Elena Militsina, who, although 
practically unknown in this country, has achieved some distinction in her 
own ; and this in spite of the fact that her first vclume was not published 
until 1910. 

‘The Village Priest,” from which the volume takes its title, is a story 
of father and son. The father, a truly sincere priest, desires his son to 
follow his footsteps. But the young man has seen the insincerity and 
grasping nature of many`of the surrounding pries:s, and therefore shows 
no desire to enter the Church. This story draws the contrast between the 
two generations in a very vivid manner. l i 

However, the main interest of the book hes in the stories of Mikhail 
Saltikov, ‘‘ the Russian Swift,” as he has been called. Born in 1826, he 
spent his early years in the country, far frar the busy towns. His 
literary life began in his twenty-first year, when his first story was 
published in the Fatherland Review, of which journal he became editor 
in 1878. 

The chief difficulty of Saltikov’s life was the same difficulty that con- 

_ fronted all Russian writers—the censorship; ard he spent most of his 
time either in fighting it or else in cunningly avoiding the struggle. It 
was this desire to avoid the wrath of the censor but, at the same time, , 
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to say what he felt that led Saltikov to use the fable as a means of 


expression. He found by experience that if he dressed his ideas in the .. =e 
garb of allegory they more easily passed the eye of the censor. ge 


It cannot be assumed that the stories in this volume are particularly 
representative : for instance, there is no great satire among them, although 
the story entitled ‘‘ The Governor ” is slightly satirical. But, without 
doubt, much of his best satire was just journalism—that is, important at, 
the time of publication, but of little interest nowadays. 

‘t The Governor ’’—if it is permissible to discuss his last story first— 
is written as a dialogue between the Governor and a Marshal. In the ` 
course of the conversation the Governor confesses the uselessness and, 
indeed, wastefulness of his office; and Saltikov ironically ends the story 
with a picture of the Governor receiving a fat salary for his services as 
official dzsorganizer. 

The sketch to be recommended to the reader is ‘‘ A Visit to a Russian 
Prison,’’ which is divided into two parts. ‘The first section describes, how 
a peasant suffered the vileness of prison life for simply performing an act 

of christian charity ; the other having for irs subject a theme which is 
- remarkably prevalent in Russian literature, that of the attempt of a bad 
man to live a better life. 

“ The Old Believer,” which constitutes the second portion of the 
prison sketch, describes how a peasant desiring to become a godly man 
joined the hermits, and how he discovered the:r hypocrisy. Finally, after 
many wanderings, the peasant settles his spiritual difficulty by giving him- 
self up to the police, thus relieving himself of all worldly cares. 

The stories are extremely well written, but they are extremely pessi- 
mistic. This quality of pessimism, however, pervades most of Saltikov’s 
works. To say this will not, perhaps, encourage the English reader who 
desires something light and gay to take up this book, but, névertheless, 
it is to. be specially recommended. And for this reason: that it not only 
portrays the Russia of a generation ago, but it is excellent in its delinea- 
tion of the mind of man, which is the same the world over. It is this 
power of recognizing and describing the universal that makes a writer 
immortal. . 

The only other story by Saltikov in the book is ‘‘ Konyaga,’’ which is 
a fable representing the servility of the Russian peasant. This fable will 
help Europeans to a better understanding of the Russian peasantry. 

‘The very life of Konyaga seems marked with the brand of eternity. 
He cannot be said to live, and yet he does not die. The field, like an 
octopus, has sucked him into itself with pone féelers, and will not let 
him go from the fixed plot of land.” 

It. is good to print in one volume a selection of stories by these two 
Russian writers, for they have much in common. It is to be hoped that 
further translations will soon follow. 

. l WILLIAM JOHNSON. 
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War AND REVOLUTION IN Asiatic Russi.: By M. Philips Price. 
(London : George Allen and Unwin, Lid. 8s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Philips Price has had enviable opportunities of studying~ Asiatic 
Russia in war and in the beginning of the Revolution which nullified all 
her successes in Armenia, and his story would be of grave interest if 
his facts could be trusted. Unfortunately, his book bristles with preju- 
dices and inconsistencies. It consists of three parts : I. A Military History 
of the Caucasus Campaign (1914-6); II. Diary of Author’s Journeys (in 
North-West Persia and Khardistan round Leke Van, to Erzerum after 
its capture by the Russians, his summer journey of 1916 on the Kars 
Plateau and in the Upper Chorokh Basin, and his work among the 
refugees in Lazistan); and III. Political. Part I. concludes with the 
dictum that nothing in the whole course of the war in the East was more 
important, in its moral and political effect, than the capture of Erzerum 
and the establishment of the Russians on the Armenian Plateau. ‘‘It 
meant also that the Armenian and Khurdish [sic] races will in future 
years be guided and influenced by their greet Northern neighbour, and 
that the road to the East across Persia and Armenia will not fall to the 
exclusive political influence of the Central Powers of Europe.’’ But this 
perfectly sound verdict is set aside by the worcs of political wisdom which 
conclude Part IIT. : ‘‘ A fateful hour has come for Western Europe. Will 
its peoples drift back to medieval barbarism, or will they follow that star 
that has arisen in the East and can lead them. along the path of regenera- 
tion to a new life?” Mr. Philips Price does not seem to have seen in 
1917, or even now, that the ‘‘ star’’ of the Russian Revolution portended 
the extinction of the Armenians, cr what was left of them, as a nation, 
and doomed the Kurds to perpetual savagery. Judging by what has 
happened to Asiatic Russia and its southern frontiers, as a direct and 
dramatically swift consequence of that ‘“‘star’’ turn, the peoples of — 
Western Europe may be well advised to wait and see if the new star is 
a good or evil one. 

We can, however, leave events to controvert Mr. Philips Price as a 
political seer. As a writer he has much to tell us, and we shall await 
his chapter on Persia and her Future, which is promised as a post-bellum 
treat, or ‘‘ when there is no censor zo be consulted,’’ with interested antici- 
pation. Probably the prophecies in its present draft will call for some 
revision. For ourselves we want facts abou: the Near and Middle East 
and not prognostications, and it is up to travellers, even newspaper 
correspondents for the Manchester Guardian, to give us facts. But 
Mr. Philips Price is historically shortsighted. He regards Armenian 
history as having begun about the middle of the nineteenth century. He 
seems to know nothing of the secular tribal and religious warfare which 
has destroyed the old civilizations, ending with those of Byzantium and 
Baghdad, throughout the Middle East. He writes as if political nation- 
alism was ‘‘ almost extinct among the Armenians’’ and on the “‘ wane 
among the now vassal Georgians’’ early ir. the last century, impl¥ing 
that it had existed but was dying out.- Yet he says the Russian annexas 
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tions found the native population split up into countless nationalities and 
tribes, and ‘‘ the Middle East still lay slumbering in medievalism.’’ He 
describes how the tender plant of nationa'ism grew up in Georgia and 
Armenia, and then complains that the failure to grasp the idea of the 
brotherhood of man and the solidarity of the workers started the young 
plant and caused it to send forth ‘‘ poisonous fumes.’’ ‘This failure he 
ascribes to the premature and unhealthy growth of political nationalism. 
Passing by the fumes of confused metaphors let us examine some of 
Mr. Philips Price’s own facts. 

On pp. 250 ff. he describes the Kurdish aggressions, excusing them by 
their insufficient pastures on the head-waters of the Tigris. The Kurds 
had before the war (the duration of their encroachments is not specified) 
been annexing Armenian lands in the regions of Van and Mush, and thus 
developing an ‘‘economic war’’ (a deligh-ful euphemism) between the 
settled cultivating Armenians and the ncmad Kurds. Accepting the 
stated fact that, in spite of these unsophisticated robberies, some of the 
Kurdish chiefs had begun to trade with Armenians (p. 242), the two 
communities could hardly be described as reconciled. Indeed, one of 
the thorniest problems to be solved after the war will be the adjudication 
on disputed titles in land on the Kurdistan borderland. Even when 
Mr. Philips Price knew it, Kurd and Armenian were inextricably inter- 
mingled in those marches. One wonders what further complications the 
new ‘‘star’’ has introduced ! : 

The Middle East is, we are afraid, stili largely in the tribal stage, 
though it has made some progress towards tke national stage. But when 
we read of Molokan and Adventist Russians settled on the Kars Plateau, 
of numerous Baptist sects at Tiflis, where they are visited by preachers 
from Germany as well as Russia, of irreconcilable religious and political 
factions, we wonder how the fragmentation of society in the Middle East 
is going to be harmonized with modern Weszern ideals of the self-deter- 
mination of peoples and democratic control. The popular Kurd ideal 
would be ‘‘ more land at our neighbours’ expense ’’ ; the Armenian would 
be ‘‘ restitution and compensation.’’ But Mr. Philips Price’s view seems 
to be that war is due to faults on both sides. And since no one can 
decide who caused the damage no compensetion for it can be claimed! 
This would be comfortable doctrine for a lazy judge who wished to save 
himself the trouble of trying a cause, but it would be inexcusable in an 
International Commission seeking to give the Middle East a fresh start. 
It cannot be difficult to decide which side was initially responsible for 
aggression, massacre, and rapine, yet Mr.. Philips Price thus excuses the 
massacres of 1905: ‘‘ The rumour was spread by agents of the Black 
Hundreds that the Armenians were arming to attack the Moslems and_ 
establish an Armenian kingdom. The simple Moslems fell into the trap, 
received arms from the Black Hundreds, and tius began one of the most 
horrible massacres in Armenian history.” Comment on this view of the 
matter is superfluous. 
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“FROM AUTOCRACY TO BOLSHEVISM’’* 
(Reviewed by Baron HEYKINS.) 


A young officer of the Russian Guard, son of the late Councillor of 
the Russian Embassy in London, Baron P. Grzevenitz, has given a short 
account of the momentous events which, since the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion, have shaken Russia to her foundations.’ This narrative has a special 
interest since the author writes not frem hearsay, but renders what he has 
actually seen and had to go through himself. He took pert in the war 
in many battles, and passed through many vicissitudes of tke Revolution, 
until at last he succeeded in reaching the shores of Great Britain. His 
book also merits attention on account of its impartiality and accuracy. He 
is, of course, not in sympathy with Bolshevism, but otherwise his tale, 
told with winning simplicity and candour, shows no partiality for any 
particular political party. He is above all a true Russian patriot and a 
soldier, and has the honour of his country nearest to his heart. The tragic 
events which brought about Russia’s downfall are discussed, elucidating 
the nexus between cause and effect. The author is not afraid to point out 
at whose door lies the responsibility for the series of disasters which have 
befallen Russia. His judgment is fair and sound. He speaks of the 
absurdity of the statement that the Czar was contemplating the conclu- 
sion of a separate peace with the enemy, and refutes the many lies about 
the Imperial family which were circulated after the abdication of the 
Czar. He also reviews William Le Queux’s book, which, on account of 
its sensational character and the cheap edition in which it is published, 
has attained a widespread circulation. ‘This author, as Baron Graevenitz 
justly points out, excels himself in giving ‘‘a wrong impression.” His 
book, ‘‘ Rasputin, the Rascal Monk,” is an unwholesome mixture of some 
historic facts with exaggeration and, prima facie, impossibilities. He is 
especially at pains ‘‘to level false accusations against the Empress 
Alexandra and her daughters,’’ says Baron Graevenitz, inspired by a 
righteous sense of chivalry and justice. i 

The so-called historic novel has often been criticized as an illegitimate 
child of literature, for the liberties taken witk the historic causality of 
events are highly misleading. Such men as Alexander Dumas fils, a 
typical exponent of this kind of fiction, makes, however, no attempt to 
be seriously taken as an historian, while William Le Queux is bereft of 
such modesty. He is not only desirous of earning the, fame of a novelist 
~ endowed with an exceptionally fantastic imagination, but also endeavours 
to convey to his readers that he is writing the ‘‘ whole truth and nothing 
but the truth.” To bear this out he professes to tase his story on “‘ secret 
papers,’’ to which he affixes numbers, and which he does not produce 
tt owing to the paper shortage.’? Baron Graevenitz states that ‘‘ nearly 
every page of Mr. Le Queux’s book obviously contains some invention,’’ 
and he proves his point by striking examples. 

The Rasputin story as being the origin of the Russian Revolution has 
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been overworked and exaggerated.out of all proportion. Superstition is 
a failing common to many, and it has more power in its work for evil 
when those of exalted position are infected with it, and unscrupulous 
characters engineer its machinations to their own advantage. The 
Rasputin éfopfée brought the incompetency of poor Nicholas II. into more 
glaring light, but it is simply ridiculous to derive therefrom the source of 
the Revolution. Furthermore, Rasputin’s influence in Russian society 
was circumscribed by a few cases of superstitious people—the type of 
which are to be found in every country—and by no means extended to 
the whole Russian society, as Mr. Le Queux would have us believe. In 
his book on Rasputin the author gives himself a testimonial for blatant 
ignorance concerning Russia; his statements are unhappy, they are dis- 
ingenuous and clumsy. It is advisable, therefore, to warn all credulous 
people whose imaginations may thus be poisoned. 

There are passages in Baron Graevenitz’s book which should be 
amplified to be properly understood by the English-reading public. For 
instance : x 

‘ The riots and the sacking of estates in the Baltic Provinces did not 
originate from the same cause as in Russia. The Baltic nobility had 
released the peasants from serfdom of their own free will before the 
Russian peasants were liberated. They had, consequently, given them 
no land, and the peasants were in a very dependent position.’’ 

This statement calls for explanation, more so as the manner in which 
the peasantry were liberated in Russia from serfdom in no small degree 
actually influenced the course of the Revolution. Guided by the Utopian 
idea of providing ‘all peasants with land, the Russian Government foisted 
upon them the Communistic idea of the common ownership of land. A 
certain part of the property was expropriated from the landowners, and 
a price for it was paid from the State’s Exchequer. The land thus 
acquired was handed over to the villages under the stipulation that each 
village, ez bloc, should repay -the State by yearly instalments until the 
sum total originally paid to the landowners should be redeemed. So this 
was not a free gift, but a transaction based upon a system of cheap credit 
and long-drawn-out payments. The drawbacks of this modus operandi 
were many. The landowners were not sufficiently alive to the fact that 
the money paid to them for their land was not revenue but a compensation 
for the loss of their peasant-labour as well as for their property. Suddenly 
finding themselves in possession of large sums of money, unmindful of 
the morrow, they spent it recklessly upon travelling and various other 
pleasurable pursuits, with the ultimate result of financial ruin, from which 
they never recovered. 

No less serious were the consequences for the peasants themselves. The 
Russian mind has always been inclined to overlook the practical conditions 
of life and substitute ideal abstractions of a philosophical order. The 
idea of common ownership of land was everywhere prevalent in stages of” 
early history when men had not yet evolved the idea of personal property 
upon which civilization is based. The serf in the midst of civilization’ 

“was an ugly*survival of a past when personal freedom was denied to the 
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lower order. In liberating the peasants it was, therefore, of primary 
importance to raise these belated chiidren of a past age to an understand- 
ing of the ethical, economic, and social value of personal ownership. But 
just the contrary took place: the introduction of the common ownership 
of the land systematically prevented the establishing of private ownership, 
besides imbuing the peasants with the fallacious idea that certain objects 
of property, such as land, should always be at the disposal of every 
peasant irrespective of desert and application. If the law gives every 
peasant the right to be possessed of land, why, then, should not everyone 
be granted house property or enabled to become a capitalist? And, to 
bring about a further stagé of equality, everyone should have a Eright 
intellect, a strong character, a hezlthy conszitution, and so on. The 
common ownership of the Jand hindered the peasants from realizing that 
difference in persona] ability, energy, and irdustry necessarily produce 
inequality. It was this state of blatant ignorance which led them during 
the Revolution to display a callous disregard of any right to property, and 
made thém look upon robbery and violence as most lawful expressions of 
their inborn right. l 

Owing to the increase of the population, the area of the common village 
land, which was subdivided into egual portions to all householders every 
ten years, had soon become too small to give each person sufficient mainten- 
ance. The cry for new land was, therefore, the natural outcome of this 
principle that every peasant must te a collective owner of land, which, of 
course, resulted in the forcible occupation cf property. When, only a 
few years before the outbreak of the Revoluticn, Stolypin finally abolished 
this system and gave each village tke right to introduce the private owner- 
ship of land, it was too late to ward off a Communistic storm, which had 
been gathering in the minds of the peasants in consequence of the method 
by which they had been liberated in 1861. 

In the Baltic Provinces, Esthonia, Livonia, and Courland, the landed 
gentry had abolished serfdom already, during the years 1816-18, but as 
no financial facilities could be expected at that time from a Government 
which had not yet recognized such a measure, the liberation of the peasant 
_ had to be brought about in a less ambitious way, though more practical 
and beneficial. Each estate was divided u> into lots: there were those 
which were given over to the peasants and those retained by the original 
landowners. The peasants’ land was at first leased to individual farmers 
among the peasants themselves, and afterwards sold to them as freehold 
by the help of local Societies of Credit founded by the landed gentry 
especially for this purpose. Altogether tke transition was carried out 
much more gradually ; the landowners did not receive the price for the 
sale of their land in a lump sum, and irdividual property was intro- 
duced among the peasants—a form of ownership which, even from the 
agricultural point-of view, proved superior to that of the common owner- 
ship of land. Of course, it was not every peasant who could become a 
freeholder, but only those who through their own capability and industry 
were able to buy land and maintain themselves upon it. Others entered 
the various trades, becoming workmen, hiring themselves*out to peasant 
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or gentry landowners. This mode of procedure secured to the Provinces 
a high degree of efficiency in the culture of the land, and an all-round 
prosperity. The liberation of the peasantry in the Baltic Provinces has, 
therefore, borne much better results than in the rest of Russia, but, as 
has already been stated, in neither case was the land given to the peasants 
as a free gift—they had to pay for it, the difference consisting only in the 
manner of payment. In the Baltic Provinces only those paid for it who 
acquired it as a personal free property, while in the rest of Russia the 
whole peasantry had to pay for it. . 

In 1905, after the disastrous Japanese war, a revolutionary wave swept 
over the country, and the Baltic Provinces had their upheaval too. In 
certain quarters this movement was attributed to tbe fact that the Lettish 
peasants did not ‘‘ receive land when serfdom was abolished.’’ It has 
already been pointed out that such a supposition is contrary to facts. The 
Lettish Revolution of 1905, with the proclamation of a Lettish Republic, 
accompanied by the sacking of the estates, outrages, riots, and murder, 
was a socialistic revolution brought about by similar circumstances which 
caused the degeneracy of the whole Russian Revolution in 1917. Lettish 
battalions have been, and are up to the present, the staunchest supporters 
of the Bolshevist régime. The Lettish socialistic revolution of 1905 was 
the direct forerunner and, so to speak, a general rehearsal of the Bolshevist 
communistic and ‘syndicalistic revolution. It was not, therefore, the 
agrarian conditions of the country but subversive anarchistic doctrines 
which were entirely responsible. 

Space forbids me to carry this review of Baron Graevenitz’s book to any 
length ; suffice it to say, that I warmly recommend it to the reading public : 
the fluency of its style, the actual interest of its subject-matter, and the 
competency of the author to deal with it, are a guarantee for its wide 


circulation. 


PROBLEMS CONFRONTING Russia.- By.Baron Heyking. (P. S. King.) 

Madame Novikoff, writing to the Morning Post on December 3, recom- 
mends the, above volume as an authoritative book on Russia ‘‘ to all those 
who not only read but understand what they read.” The author may 
well feel proud of this recommendation, coming from the famous M.P. 
for Russia. 

The author is in every way qualified to write on Russia for English 
readers. He had served his apprenticeship in the Russian Consular 
Service in India, has been for many years Consul-General in London, 
where he devoted his whole time to the consummation of the Anglo-Russian 
Entente. Many an English traveller to Russia will remember having his 
passport visé-d by the genial official presiding over the famous Consulate 
in Bedford Square. on lige ago he married the sister of Lieutenant 
Leefe Robinson, V.C., ‘ Zeppelin-strafer of Cuffley.’’ Moreover, 
besides the many pe ea has contributed to the English Press, and 
the lectures he delivered to London Societies, he has written a book on 
England in Russian, which contributed largely to making the English 
point of view clear to Russian readers. 
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The present volume is in every way on a par with his previous achieve- 
ments. Of the Russian Revolution and the Bolshevik menace he writes 
with commendable candour. His chapter on Russian Trade is indispen- 
sable to every English business man. The contribution on duelling from 
the Russian and English point of view is a careful study in psychology. 
But the most interesting portion of the book is that which explains the 
gigantic problem of restoring order. The obscirantist policy of the Old 
Régime is unhesitatingly condemned. Altogether a book which should be 
in the hands of everyone interested in Russia. 


RUSSIA: FROM THE VARANGIANS TO THE BOLSHEVIKS. By Raymond 
Beazley, Nevill Forbes, and G. A. Birketz, with an Introduction by 
Ernest Barker. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


This handsome volume, by three eminent specialists, forms an excellent 
aid to the student of the great Russian Empire, now thrown into a chaos 
veiled from the West by fog. The latest historical research is embodied, 
and the successive periods are treated exhaustively. Since the date of 
the introduction (February last) a good deal has happened, and the cessa- 
tion of general hostilities as we write will modify some of the reflections 
for the future, but as regards Russia thet futura is still obscure. 

Mr. Barker points out that Russian expansion from the beginnings is 
explained by the old Moscow policy, absence of natural frontiers, and 
migration. The dissolution of our days is less surprising than the long 
lasting though loose cohesion, and tne bureaucratic system, so frequently 
held up to execration, succeeded in maintaining a form of unity. ‘‘ But 
if it was, in its way, an Atlas, it wasinot avery thoughtful or efficient Atlas.”’ 
The question whether Peter the Great set his country on a wrong path is 
highly controversial, and we cannot but wonder what would have been a 
development on the lines of ‘‘ her own Slavonic genius.” Interest in the 
Near Eastern question, with tradicional protection of weaker Slavonic 
brethren, drew Russia into the world-war, but ocher forces known to 
experts gradually and at last suddenly brought about revolution. 

The treatment of old Russia by Mr. Beazley is full of romance. There 
were republican institutions and democratic ideas prevalent. and the spirit 
of those days was not entirely extinguishec by the Tatar irruption. 
“ Holy Russia has been no empty phrase. Constantly one finds the 
religious element surprising one afresh by the depth, the ubiquity, and 
the subtlety of its action in Russian history.” During the Mongol 
domination, we find German Hanseatic business ability to the fore in old 
Novgorod. Lithuania, a late convert to Christianity, boasts of Gedimin 
and Olgerd, and it was Jagailo (Jagellon) who overthrew the Teutonic 
Knights at Tannenberg. Mr. Beazley stops with the remarkable grand- 
duchy of Moscow, with its astute chiefs, one of whom, Ivan the Great, 
claimed through marriage with Sophia Palaiclogos to be the heir of old 
Byzantium. Tsarism begins with Ivan, and Orthodoxy is the State religion. 

Dr. Forbes then takes up the story, and‘ reminds us of the Russian 
people behind the brilliant array of Tsars and boyars. The youth of- 
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Ivan IV. (the Terrible) was passed under terrorism exercised by the nobles, 

and this must be remembered in judging the heartless zealot in manhood. 
In spite of the amazing conditions of Ivan’s rule, Russia expanded on all 
sides, especially in the west, where strong rivals were jealous of a slowly 
but surely rising competitor. The famous Ivan-Kurbsky correspondence 
is summed up as the squabbling of hysterical women, but it throws light 
on internal politics. We cannot dwell upon the ‘‘ time of troubles,” the 
unhappy reign of Boris Godunov, and the meteoric career of the pseudo- 
Dmitry, with the advent of the Poles, leading to the election of Michael 
Romanov, much as we should wish. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries Russia was behind Europe generally. The account of Church 
history in the reign of Alexis Mikhailovitch is important, and events move 
towards the appearance of Peter the Great, the giant conqueror. ‘‘ He 
woke the Russian people suddenly, as it were, by pulling it out of bed 
and making it stand on its head.” Dr. Forbes indulges in a fierce tirade 
against Petersburg, now Petrograd. 

All reason for its continued existence ceased with the introduction 
of the steam-engine.. . . Now that its population has risen and has 
destroyed the chains that riveted it there, the sooner the horrible place 
is abandoned and Moscow is once more made the capital, the better 
for everybody. , 

The successors of Peter, until Catherine II. seized the throne from a 
worthless husband, were a series of showy but feeble sovereigns, but the 
country progressed and expanded. The accession of Anne of Courland 
saw the rise of German influence, replaced by French under Catherine 
the Great. In this important reign took place the misfortunes of Poland 
and her ultimate partitions, which we may see reversed before long. 
Political disasters have never destroyed Polish national consciousness. 

The narrative of Mr. Birkett opens with the unfortunate Tsar Paul, 
like Ivan the Terrible repressed and restricted in youth and moreover 
by his own mother Catherine. In dealing with Napoleon there is a 
sketch*of European history in which Russia seems to be lost sight of, but 
by this time she was a full member of the European family. The mystical 
Alexander I.; at first liberal, afterwards became reactionary, and though 
schools and universities were founded unpractical teaching was prescribed. 
Nicholas I. was reluctant to take the throne, but occupied it to some 
purpose. In this reign we find the rise of the Slavophils and their 
Westerner rivals. Aksakov and Samarin are quoted to the effect that the 
Crimean defeat was better than victory. The reforms of Alexander II. 
were followed by the revolutionary movement of which the full fruits are 
now seen. Alexander III. was inclined to adopt the well-meant attempts 
of Loris-Melikov at reform, but the Byzantine reactionary Pobiedonostsev, 
who distrusted Parliamentary institutions, triumphed completely. The 
late Tsar Nicholas II. adhered to autocracy, but disintegration spread 
throughout his reign, with the collapse fresh in our minds. The volume 
concludes with the Tsar’s last manifesto and that of the Grand Duke 
Michael. Although the Bolsheviks are mentioned in the title, they are 

-not discussed. 
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The volume is well furnished w:th maps and tables, and forms an 
indispensable work for the historiam. It must be frankly confessed that 


full justice here is beyond our powers. 
F. P. M. 


THE NEAR EAST 


' ENGLAND AND PALESTINE. By Herbert Sidebotham. (London: Coz- 
stable and Co.) 1918. 


An excellent booklet, which all should read who wish to realize what 
the present principles of internatiomal competition have cost the world 
during the past few centuries. During the pre-Roman periods militarism, 
which is merely the competitive principle pushed to its extreme logical con- 
clusion, was excusable. No one, save perhaps Buddha, had taught 
anything else. But when the Romar. Empire was founded this world was 
in a fair way to end war. ' The wnole civilized world was then being 
brought under the rule of equity. The Roman government, established 
by military power, realized that an empire, however vast and powerful, 
could not be maintained by the swomd. It adopted to a great extent the 
principle, hitherto unknown, of the self-determmation of peoples. It 
respected local laws and customs, ard upheld existing municipal govern- 
ments. The policy ofethe Roman Foreign Office towards Judea merits 
profound study. It sought to concLiate Jewish patriotism and maintain 
its nationality. Julius Cesar placed the Jews in a more favoured position 
than any other community held in the Roman Empire, and under the 
~ Arab Herod, a convert to Judaism, their country flourished. It is possible 
that Mr. Sidebotham is right in suspecting that the Romans designed to 
use it as a lever for extending their power in the East, but more likely 
that they regarded it merely as a buifer State, since Rome was singularly 
unimaginative and opportunist in ner foreign policy. Even Antony 
respected Judsea’s independence, im spite of Cleopatra’s ambition and 
jealousy of Herod, who had acquired his throne by espousing Mariamne, 
the heiress of the Maccabees, just es Antony himself had sought to obtain 
royal power in Egypt by marriage with its queen. This policy ruled 
Rome until Caligula became emperor. He took his deification very 
seriously, and thus excited the religious antipathies of the stricter Jews 
against her rule. The Pharisees ned already raised the question in the 
time of Christ, and Caligula made its solution impossible. The crisis 
came under Nero. Augustus had endowed the Temple at Jerusalem with 
funds in order that sacrifice might be duly offered to the Imperator as 
head of the Roman State. That rite in the ancient world merely signified 
submission to Rome’s political hegemony. It involved no real interference 
with beliefs, and was not incompatible with the unfettered celebration of 
the subject State’s own religious observances. It had, in fact, only been 
offered in the outer courts of the Temple. But now the son of Eleazar 
the High Priest forbade it, and the pro-Roman party among the Jews 
called on the authorities at Cæsarea for military aid to suppress the 
_irreconcilables. i 
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The latter party was, however, extremely powerful. Throughout the 
Roman world the Jews had gained many adherents and made many 
proselytes—probably because they represented that current of public 
opinion which stood for complete liberty in religion, and resented the 
claim of the State to be deified in its head. ‘The force of this current is 
apparent from the Book of Revelations. Rome was the Scarlet Woman, 
because she embodied a conception of the State which would have, sooner 
or later, extinguished all liberty, not merely political independence. But 
the pro-Jewish sentiment in the Empire had raised up a kind of National 
party opposed to it, and the Roman imperialist regarded the Jews much 
as his successors regarded.the Christians, as an anti-national force which 
held Rome’s integrity and authority as of little moment in comparison 
with its own ideals. The Jewish rebellion, then, was far more dangerous 
and far less a purely Jewish movement than historians have deemed it. 
It ended in the extinction of Judea as a State, but not in the suppression 
of the Jews, wko broke out into several furious and cruel rebellious fears 
after the fall of Jerusalem. 

Whatever their mistakes in policy or statecraft, the Jews stood for 
moral government in the Empire against the Roman Kultur, which was 
afraid to concede the principle that to obey the laws of the State you need 
not worship it or do sacrifice to its head. 

Mr. Sidebotham’s chapter on ‘‘ Palestine and Islam ’’ is equally instruc-, 
tive. Persecuted by the Christians in Europe, the Jews found under the 
Arabs almost complete religious freedom, and during the heyday of 
Jewish philosophy the science of the Arabians was enriched by the con- 
tributions of their Jewish subjects. This served to embitter the Crusaders 
still more against them, and their capture of Jerusalem in 1099 was 
followed by a massacre in which the Jews were the chief sufferers. The 
story of the Crusades is, indeed, melancholy reading. If the popular 
motive was the liberation of the Holy Sepulchre, the leaders were too 
often impelled by mere lust of conquest, and their eventual failure was 
due to their incapacity to conceive of any system but feudalism or to 
adopt any principle of rule save military power. But that chapter of 
history is now closed, and we come to the modern period, which may be 
said to have begun with Napoleon. Mr. Sidebotham does full justice 
to his wonderful campaign in Syria, and to his extraordinary fertility in 
ideas. Before he had formed any idea of becoming master of France, 
or any schemes of territorial conquest in Europe, he conceived the 
idea of a great French Empire which would resusciate’ that of 
Alexander; and, true to the Revolution doctrine of the rights of 
nationalism, he was the first of modern statesmen to profess the idea of 
Zionism. But in his methods his policy was reminiscent of the Asiatic 
military empires. As the writer says, the Arab feels towards the Jewish 
restoration in Palestine much as the Anglo-Saxon and Norman elements 
in England would feel to a proposal to restore the Welsh to their ancient 
primacy in Britain. We are the heirs of the ages of militarism. The 
revival of Poland is possible because most of its soil, in spite of all the 

* Prussian measures to displace the Poles by German colonists in German 
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Poland, is still inhabited by Poles. But Palestine is to-day mainly 
Arabian and Muhammadan, and no Zionist scheme which would expro- 
priate a single indigenous proprietor xithout the fullest compensation in 
kind should be entertained for a moment. The day has gone by for such 
wholesale forced immigrations as disp_zced the Jews in ancient times and 
the inhabitants of Delhi centuries later . 

Mr. Sidebotham is equally instructive in his chapter “ East and West ” 
on the conduct of the war. He says: ‘‘ The enormous armies which we 
were raising [in 1916] intoxicated the War Office with a sense of power.”’ 
Does not a similar danger menace other departments? We find people 
advocating all kinds of experiments on a vast scale and with untried 
factors. All political progress is experimental, but experiment should 
be cautious. If a Zionist State failed what would happen? Would the 
Arab have a right of reversion in its territory, cr would it be an asset 
in the hands of a Zionist Committee under Irternational patronage? 
Centuries of persecution have made the Jew a trader, a financier, anything 
and everything but a cultivator. A section of trem—the sziritual heirs 
of the Zealots of old—may be able to administer a colony, but that is a 
very different thing from making colonists. 


The book is slightly indexed, and hes fwo useful maps. 
H. A. R. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Man AND MACHINE Power IN War anb REconstrucTION. By Captain 
J. W. Petavel, r.e. (retd.), with a Foreword by Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjie, c.s.1. (University o7 Calcutta. 1918. Price 2s. 6d.) 


The uses and rights of labour in relation to machine power is the 
problem of the immediate future, and any experience of its most effective 
and equitable employment is too valaable to be lost. In these lectures 
Captain Petavel, who has had expezience of an agricultural colony in 
Essex, puts forward some far-reaching proposals. His text, however, may 
be said to be the Swiss Labour co.any which produces the principal 
necessaries for its own workers and a surplus suffic ent to pay all expenses, 
including cost of good management and interest on capital. It admits 
sorrowfully that it has failed to increase in value the labour of tramps 
and vagrants, in spite of the fact that vagrancy 6 a penal offence under 
Swiss law; but Captain Petavel thirks the principle could be certainly 
made to succeed in the case of boys, whose labour increases in value very 
rapidly indeed. In other words Cap-zin Petavel advocates self-support- 
ing industrial education. The boy 5 to be caught young and taught a 
handicraft. Then he is to work for a longer or saorter term,. his out-turn 
being appropriated to help repay the zost of his education. 

This system of technical training is in vogue ir India. Let us take a 
concrete instance. A carpenter’s som is taught is trade by his father 
or others of his family. His work earns something almost from the , 
start, and as soon as it is really efficient his wazes are thrown into thé 
joint family stock. But regular apprenticeship to a stranger is rare. « 
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` The essential nexus in the contract is the tie of kinship. How would 
Captain Petavel enforce a'youth’s obligation to continue to work for his 
master, the colony, when he had learnt his trade, and his work could 
command well-paid employment outside it? Does he contemplate keep- 
ing an account of his earnings until the cost of his training has been paid 
off? Apparently he does (see pp. 17, 18). But this would ‘mean 
apprenticeship for an indefinite term of years, and such a contract would 
be most difficult to enforce.* In the Middle Ages apprenticeship 
flourished in England because the master had great power over his 
apprentice. When an apprentice idled his master doubtless resorted to 
corporal punishment, and if the youth tried to have the law on him the 
magistrate probably upheld his authority. A modern Indian magistrate 
would hardly be able to do so. He would have to go into the question 
whether the youth had, in fact, been idle, and, finding it not affirmatively 
proved, convict the master of assault. Modern ideas are against the 
drastic enforcement of contracts of personal service. 

But a graver objection to making education economically self-supporting 
is its narrowing effects. It is difficult to persuade the Indian artisan to 
send his boy to school—even to an industrial school. He needs his labour 
in his shop. His earnings are wanted to help the family finances. So 
the boy grows up ill-educated, his training limited to what his father can 
teach. Would things be done better in a colony? By trying to do two 
things at once it would probably do neither well. It must give its boys 
a decent education, at least in the three R’s, and if it called on them to 
learn agriculture or a handicraft it would be in danger of overtaxing their 
strength. The essence of Captain Petavel’s scheme is that pupils should 
do remunerative work—a.very different thing to merely learning a craft. 
Possibly in a very poor and backward country a kind of rude industry 
might be combined with elementary teaching in boy colonies. Elsewhere 
they could not compete with skilled labour, even with the aid of machinery. 
When the lecturer speaks of machinery propagating itself, he assumes 
that it can be worked at a considerable profit. But even capitalists find 
it difficult to replace old machinery by new and up-to-date designs. Even 
if the pupils were allowed no pocket-money, but were paid in useful 
articles, we do not think profits on a sufficient scale could be guaranteed. 

Captain Petavel discusses the truth and ‘‘ the great error’’ of Socialism. 
He seems to mean that the Socialists’ plan is perfect in its theoretical con- 
ception. In discussing ‘‘ Co-operation: its Strength and Error,” he 
thinks the co-operators’ plan perfect in its reasonableness. He invites 
both schools to begin by taking one step—on the lines of the Swiss experi- 
ment—at a time; but he overlooks the fact that the criminal law drives 
vagrants into that colony. What would drive boys or men, even disabled 
soldiers, into a self-supporting association struggling to compete with 
strongly capitalized, well-organized industries? The problem he sets is 
this: When productive power was low there was a struggle for the exist- 
ing stock of wealth, and so the social question took the form of a demand 


* Perhaps Captain Petavel contemplates some form of compulsory 
education.—Ep., A.R. 
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that all wealth should be taken possesz?oa of by the State for the common 
good. But our powers of productior: kave now vastly increased though 
`- we are only using a fraction of them ; zke wealth in the hancs of the rich 
is of little consequence as we could produce fresh wealth on a huge 
scale—and yet we find great and incr2asing poverty among wage-earners. 
This, says Captain Petavel, is because ‘‘demanc has lagged far behind 
the power to supply’; but why, he does not explain. The principal 
customer of the producer is the great bcdy of Labour, and if Labour, as 
a whole, is inefficient or diminishes its own purchasing power the producer 
must suffer. It would be doing Ine a cruel disservice to teach its 
peoples that there is any royal road zo wealth. Fortunately Captain 
Petavel recognizes this in his fourth Lecture, on ‘‘ India’s Cpportunity.”’ 
His idea is to make all boys, in schoals recognized by the University, and 
young men reading for science deges spend a part of their time in 
practical training, industrial and agricultural.. We doubt :f this would 
be feasible in the towns and advanced tracts of Bengal or any other 
Province, but in rural tracts it would be well worth a trial. Obviously, 
things being asthey are, Brahmans aud Rajputs would not send their sons 
to school to be taught such trades zs tanning or smith’s work; but the 
lower castes would probably appreciaz2 a scheme of education which gave 
their boys an enhanced value in the lebaur market, and if agriculture were 
taught in such schools even high castes might be attracted to them. We 
doubt, however, whether many boys could be profitably kest on in them 
to help repay the cost of their train ag once it was acquired, but if the 
boys’ work only contributed a part of -he cost it would be so much gained. 
The lecturer rightly says the Indiam climate is relaxing, and what the 
effect of universal compulsory and purely literary education on Indian 
physique may be one almost shudders to think. A town-bred population 
is always markedly inferior to the ru-al, and this is emphatically the case 
in India. If the cultivator finds tha- a sedentary training, combined with 
a little physical drill or not too strecuous games, unfits his progeny for 
the exacting toil of the fields we ray expect a great reaction against 
education as we conceive it, and put the clock back a century. Boys of 
a school-going age could probably be trained to advantage in well- 
managed “industrial colonies,’’ esp2cially on farms. Older boys and 
young men could not—at least, generally. But there is in India an 
enormous waste of man-power during the off-seasons of agriculture, and 
Captain Petavel might have strength=ned his case if he had indicated how 
this power could be utilized by emp oying it in other indtstrial training 
schools, open only during such seasmms and closed when there is a brisk 
demand for labour in the fields. He is not blind to the shyness of Indian 
capitalists to invest in struggling inJustries, a shyness due to the greater 
attractions of usury, or to the folir of expecting them to speculate in 
-novel co-operative schemes which are exotic in type and largely dependent 
for their success on aptitudes which zne people kave yet to acquire. 

Our reception of Captain Petavel’s suggestions may not appear 
enthusiastic, but undue optimism at ~be outset is often followed by hasty 
abandonment of fruitful ideas becease they fail to succeed at the first 
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experiments. We must be prepared for many initial disappointments, but 
we think that industrial training could be made partially self-supporting 
if judiciously tried in suitable parts of India, with appropriate castes or 
classes of people who are not yet ripe for literary education however 
elementary, and, under intelligent direction, always ready to learn from 
its mistakes and ‘‘try again.” Place it under a department ruled by a 
stereotyped code and condemned to show a satisfactory percentage of 
profit on its outlay from the first year of its inception, and it would be 
doomed to failure. The ideas put forward call for public-spirited initia- 
tive and considerable perseverance and self-sacrifice. Given these factors, 
they may be exceedingly fruitful. 
H. A. R. 


A Famous NOVELIST DESCRIBES HER LIFE. 


A Waiter’s RECOLLECTIONS. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. (W. Collins’ 
Sons.) 2s. 6d. net. 


Recollections written by so distinguished a writer as Mrs. Humphry 
Ward offer something of the fascination of a self-portrait by an artist, 
inasmuch as they reveal, more than in a biography, intimate thoughts 
and reflections at the very time they are felt. In this case they cast an 
interesting light on an author, surveying a life which has made its mark. 
Not the least attractive chapters of her book are those in which she 
describes her early days, the family life at Fox-How, the abode of her 
grandparents. It isa family of scholars and writers to which she belongs. 
It is true that the reticence she observes with regard to them causes the 
reader to regret that we do not hear more, but he would hardly share the 
opinion of the reviewer of The Times that they remain shadows. There 
is the Rector Arnold of Rugby, a great schoolmaster with his clever 
daughters and three gifted sons. One of them, the author’s father, who 
had taken a double first with ease, instead of settling down to the old 
humdrum life of Civil Service went out, with that enthusiasm so character- 
istic of the Oxford men, to New Zealand, the land of “ beautiful mountain 
and sea,” and its temperate climate. He was at first attracted by the 
new life and the natives, whom at that time the English hoped not only 
to govern, but also to civilize and assimilate. To him the Colonies 
seemed to offer chances of social reconstruction which were lacking in 
decadent Europe. 

Here Mrs. Humphry Ward quotes a letter of Baron Bunsen, the then 
Prussian Ambassador to England and Arnold of Rugby’s faithful friend, 
which is certainly not without interest in our days: ‘‘ Pray, my dear young 
friend, do not reject the voice of a man of nearly sixty years of age, who 
has made his, way through life under great difficulties, who was your 
father’s dear friend, who feels deeply attached to all who bear the 
honoured and blessed name of Arnold, who in particular had your father’s 
promise that he would allow me to offer to you something of that friend- 
ship he had bestowed on Henry [his own son]. Do not reject the warning 
_ voice of that man if he entreats you solemnly not to take a precipitate 
step. Give'yourself time. Try a change of scene. Go for a month or two 
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to France or Germany.” Dean Staaley, anozher great friend of the 
family, thinking that Tom Arnold, with his capacities, would not fail 
to make his way in England rather: than on a New Zealand farm, also 
advised him to remain; but the young must make their own experience 
and take their own way, as the daugkter very wisely says of her late father. 
The inevitable happened : After a few but quite futile attempts to clear 
his land with the casual labour he cculd secure, the young colonist fell 
back on the education he had held so cheap wien he decided to leave it 
all behind him. He is next describec as accep-ing a post offered to him 
by the Governor of Van Diemen’s Land, with the task of organizing 
primary education there. He accepted, and within a few months (in 
1850) became engaged to be married. His father’s fame preceded him 
and he was warmly welcomed. This post migh: have led io great things, 
but it was then that the amazing thing happered. In spite of the dis- 
appointment he prepared for his youag wife, who had b2en brought up 
in the Protestant Scriptural atmcsphere, whc had beer drawn to the 
younger Tom Arnold as the son of ais father, he surrendered to Cardinal 
Newman’s influence, the very influence so much reproved by Arnold of 
Rugby, his father, when, in 1854 ke was received into the Church of 
Rome. He had to give up his Tasmanian appointment, for the feeling in 
the colony was strongly anti-catholic. This brought the family home to. 
Fox-How, where the inmates opened a second home for them. 

We have dwelt at some length on tke incidents which shaped the life of 
a man, who was to become the father of so femous an cuthor, in order 
to show how heredity works in a family and leas to similar results in the 
formation of characters. Religior., which so often in our days leaves 
some of us so absolutely unconcerned, played a great part in the Arnold 
family, and certainly also with the author of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere.’’ Another 
interesting figure described most sympathetically by the author is 
Dr. Arnold’s third son, William Delaield Arno.d, the subject of Matthew 
Arnold’s two memorial poems, ‘‘ Southern Night ’’ and ‘‘ Stanzas from 
Carnac.’’ He has, as Mrs. Humphry Ward points out, many individual 
claims to recognition. He was ths author of the novel *‘ Oakfield,’’ in 
which the life of a young officer fresh from the surroundings of Rugby 
and Oxford is described amid the temptations of the Indian climate and 
life, a novel full of interest for ths student of Anglo-Indian life such as 
it was before the Mutiny. Sir John Lawrence, who was known to be 
a great judge of men, soon discovered him, and endowed the scholar- 
soldier with the directorship of Public Instruction in the Punjab, a post 
which he filled so well that even during the time of terror, the Mutiny, 
education in Punjab was never interrupted. Here it is interesting to note 
that this educational work was sutsequently casried on ir the sixties and 
seventies by Dr. G. W. Leitner, the former editor of this Review. Like his 
predecessor, this famous Orientalist died a premature death. Both fell 
victims to the Indian climate and to overwork But before Dr. Leitner 
had retired, on account of ill-health, he brought the Punjab University 
College into life. The correspondence between these three gifted brothers, 
Willy, Tom, and Matthew Arnold, the poet of whom Mrs. Humphry 
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Ward gives us occasional glimpses. is most interesting. Who does 
not know and love Matthew Arnold, whose delightful Oxford poems 
‘‘ Thyrsis” and the ‘‘ Gipsy Scholar,’ to name only two out of many, 
will always identify him with that unique University town. It was no 
doubt greatly due to his poularity that Mrs. Humphry Ward, when 
only a girl of seventeen, seems to have been a persona grata among 
the learned dons and professors at Oxford. We owe much to our surround- 
ings and the atmosphere in which we live. Long before she was twenty 
the Bodleian Library seemed to have been the chief playground of the 
studious girl. There was no Newnham College yet, no Girton or 
Lady Margaret’s, to prepare her for the task on which she had set her 
heart. But she was generously helped by men like Jowett, Francis, Patti- 
son, Pater, Richard Greek the historian, in her historical and her Spanish 
studies at the Bodleian. Névertheless she had to struggle hard and strike 
out her own path, and she found it at last when she sat down to write 
‘‘ Robert Elsmere ” long after her marriage, grown into a mature woman, 
and no doubt helped and encouraged ty a husband who himself possessed 
no mean literary accomplishments. The fame that Mrs. Humphry Ward 
acquired with this novel was phenomenal. It gave her the passport to 
the novels that succeeded it, and made her the centre of a social élite 
with men like Gladstone, Lord Morley, William Forster, her brother-in- 
law Mr. Pater, the intimate friend of her Oxford days, Sir Alfred Lyall, 
Renan, Henry James, and many other interesting men and women. 

In conclusion, we must still point out that Mrs. Humphry Ward played 
a large part in the foundation of Toynbee Hall, and those University 
Settlements in East London, the avowed aim of which was to break down 
the barriers that separated rich from poor, East End from West End. 
Then, again, she has lived to see the first social studies and efforts of 
her Oxford days grow into the Passmore Edwards Settlement, now a 
flourishing enterprise, to which she largely contributed through her 
influential friends. 7 

When we survey her life we must confess that only few, very few, 
can look back on a life so extraordinarily successful ‘as can the author of 
‘Robert Elsmere.” Yet there is one anomaly in her otherwise so 
brilliant path, an incongruity which will for ever remain to’ the free- 
thinking woman of to-day a profound mystery, and it is that she set 
herself so uncompromisingly against women’s electoral rights—in this © 
alone she has been unsuccessful, for the women of England did obtain the 
vote after all. L. M. R. 


Beasts anb Men. Folk-tales collected in Flanders and illustrated by 
Jean de Bosschére. Quarto. xii. + r8o pp., with 12 coloured plates 
and 100 cuts. (London: Heinemann.) 12s. 6d. net. 

I forget who was the Frenchman who disclaiming the aloofness from 
fairy tales associated with his exalted position wrote : ‘‘ Et si Peau d’Ane 
m’était conté, j’y prendrais un plaisir extrême,” but the line remains and 
I.was put in mind of it when I glanced through this book. A glance, like 
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little learning, is a dangerous thing it leads to perusal; and what is 
perhaps worse it led in that case to conzinuous perusal, leaving other things 
to slide. ‘‘ A demain les affaires serisuses ’’ is no new retort on the part 
of a man whose fancy is captivated. 

Mr. de Bosschére is a wizard ; his drawings compel as much as they attract. 
If you have been following the art critic of one of the Leading Dailies 
(name not to be found in our advertisement pages), you will seek to trace 
in. them the influence of a host of prexious-draughtsmen, from the time of 
block books to the present day ; but if it is there, it must be subconsciously. 
His art is his’n, as they say in Cornvall, his animals are droll, his homo 
sapiens amusingly grotesque ; both show a perfect mastery of the originals 
in everyday life, which would make a Bosschére edition of La Fontaine’s 
Fables a treasure for young and olc alike. In his colour illustrations 
you may discover Persian influence h2re, Chinese there, either evident or 
subdued, and the play of colours is, likewise, now like a rich embroidery 
from Cathay as in ‘‘ Jan and Jannetze,’’ now like an Iranian book-cover 
as in the story of the ‘‘ Bear’s Stumpy Tail,” or like an Indian fresco’ 
painting, or a medieval illumination. The twenty-four tales are charm- 
ingly told, some are old as Flanders itself, but the langauge is modern 
and easy-going. It is hard to know what to praise most of the drawings 
or the tales. Such a book is a joy, acd we trust the herald of others from 
the same hand. ELJ 


FAR EAST 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF CHINESE PICTORIAL Arr. By 
Professor Herbert A. Giles, M.A., LL.D. Second enlarged edition, 
viil, 4 #.p. 218, and 2 pp. with 23 illustrations. (Quaritch, 1918.) 


It is now well over twelve years since on a visit to Paris I found my 
friend Deshayes at the Musée Guim=t working hard at reading-the first 
edition of this book, and he welcomed my coming as a ready substitute 
for a dictionary. This introduction t the book, which he enthusiastically 
described as ‘‘ now this is what we ač” want,” led me to_read it twice, and 
the pleasure at reading it now in its revised form will no doubt be experi- 
enced just as keenly by other readers. Twelve years ago there was no book 
on Chinese painting ; articles by Pal&logue, Bushell, Anderson, etc., had 
scratched the surface, and the ‘‘ Kokzwa’’ had given us some insight into 
the masterpieces held in Japanese collections, but the ‘‘ Kokkwa ” was to 
most -people'a sealed book. Some of us had a nodding acquaintance with 
other: Japanese publications of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
withthe short-lived ‘‘ Bijitsu gwashi, and with Chinese works such as the 
“ Kiai Tzù yuan hua chuen,”’ dealing chiefly with technique, and with the 
catalogue-like pages of the ‘‘ Pieh en chai shu hwa pù.” From all 
this it was a relief to turn to a book im English, informative and free from 
the dry-as-dustness so common in cthers, to find in its pages Chinese 
opinions of Chinese painters, and sone of the legends which had become 
in course of time attached to the names of great men— in brief, to get the 
Chinese point of view instead of the European-made opinions of European 
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writers using Western standards of comparison and of criticism. Further- 
more the work provided a list of Chinese painters with Chinese characters, 
larger than that of Anderson, whose books, by the way (both the Japanese 
pictorial art and the British Museum catalogue), were out of print and 
woefully expensive. 
_ The qualities which ensured a rapid sale to Professor Giles’ book are 
peculiar to it; they are not to be found in Hirth’s ‘‘ Scrapbook ’’ nor in 
Taki’s “ Essays,’’ nor in the speculative pages of Fenollosa’s ‘‘ Epochs,”’’ 
the first edition of which was a disappointing affair. Professor Giles 
undertook his modestly described ‘‘ Introduction ” apparently from a purely 
biographical standpoint ; but the Chinese material which he utilized affords 
us also information sométimes highly technical, and sometimes remote from 
painting proper. We find one painter that rubbed the flesh tints of his 
figures with a hone ; information on fans ; sidelights on etiquette ; a curious 
story of pictures floating on water which seems to indicate a*knowledge 
of the properties of gum tragacanth; statistics which should cduse the 
eager collector to pause and reflect upon the remote chances of genuine old 
masters coming his way. A story of a lady’s portrait on a glass screen 
which caused a courtier to think. that the lady was standing before him 
in the flesh must have been of natural size, hence we are led to inquire 
into the ability of the Chinese worker of any period to make large sheets 
of glass, an inquiry which it might be interesting as well as difficult to 
pursue. In the same way we hear of a fire-cracker in a picture of the 
Southern T‘ang period, and we are set to seek the real date of the invention 
of gunpowder. It will be seen from these few allusions that the book 
contains much that is suggestive outside the pictorial art. Thus Professor 
Giles gives us information, not only on the date, life, achieverhents of the 
chief painters, but also some clue to the taste and customs of the period. 
At all times, he is strictly informative ; in one chapter only does he intro- 
duce controversial matter, and that in defence of his interpretation of the 
design on an ink-cake about which much has been written. It will be 
remembered that Professor Giles saw in the three figures on that ink-cake 
a seventh-century picture of Christ with two Manichean priests ; his interpre- 
tation has been hotly disputed by others, and the controversy can be 
. followed in his ‘‘ Adversaria Sinica,’’ in the ‘‘ T‘oung Pao’’ and else- 
where. Had we before us a photograph of the actual ink-cake instead 
of an indifferent woodcut from a sketch, it would be easier to come to a 
conclusion, but to discuss the matter on an insufficiently accurate reproduc- 
tion of the original modelling seems to me a fruitless quest. Some critics 
have seen in that print earrings which a magnifying glass does not reveal ; 
yet it appears to have been unnoticed that the Buddha-Christ figure has 
no ‘‘ third-eye’’ on the forehead, whereas all figures of Buddha usually 
possess that attribue, though it is sometimes absent in the Buddha descend- 
ing from the mountain ; was it a mere dot which became so worn as not to 
print, and which the printer thought so immaterial as not to peg a new 
one in the block? I saw and published some years ago a Japanese carv- 
ing, a so-called Netsuke, from the Behrens collection representing the 
° Buddha, ine the same attitude but with the left breast bare to the waist, 
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and in which European influence vzs manifes: :n the long straight hair 
dropping on the shoulders ; in that case the face was perfectly hairless— 
not a trace of beard—but the eye of wisdom shone in the forehead. The 
_ figure which passes for Lao Tzu undoubtedly aclds a rolled book in the 
right hand, but there is a curious enatomical peculiarity to be noticed. 
If the arm is developed from the shoulder downwards, it will reach within 
a hand-length of the feet; rather a long ‘‘cragon bone’’ even for 
Lao Tzu, yet there does not appear enough “ore-shortening to account 
for the kneeling attitude proposec. by Professor Giles. I took the 
group at first for an unusual arrangement of the common trinity, in 
which usually Sakya is in the centre with Lao Tzu and Confucius at his 
sides. If fresh light could be thrown on the subject it would be gratify- 
ing; and without taking sides, if Professor Giles’ opinion as to the 
subject was vindicated—question ct date left apart even—I would not 
be oversurprised, for do we not find :r the ‘‘ Leila tae shin séen‘t‘ung kien,’’ 
a book of Rishi and Sages published in tne seventeenth century, a 
picture of Jesus in Judea (page 49, in whick. Jesus lays the left hand 
on the head of a child, and is figured with lonz hair, a long curly beard, 
and a hair binder or circlet identic] with thaz seen in the picture from 
‘t San ts‘ai t‘u hui’’ reproduced ic ‘‘ Adversatia Sinica’’? Besides, on 
folio 59, ‘‘ Maria West-river-little~sirl ’’ is, in fact, a picture of the 
Annunciation. On page 103, Pzefessor Gites discusses the ‘‘ Three 
Laughers.’’ I don't know why Arderson’s ficture should be evidently 
that mentioned by Su tung P‘o; ir the British Museum catalogue it is 
referred to as being from the Franks collection ; the subject is commonly 
found in Japanese painting—we cen trace it in books, for instance, in 
“ Ehon Hokan,” by Hasegawa Tan (1688), vol. ii. The ‘‘San Sho” 
(i.e., ‘‘ Three Laughers’’) are shown without any boy attendant. Hui 
Yuan is shaven like a Buddhist pr-est, and tne names are given in the 
text. In the ‘‘ Wakan Meigwa Yen,” vol. iv., the picture of the same 
subject by Ko hogen Motonobu shows the three personages bearded ; the 
background differs by the introduct on of a waterfall, and the names are 
given on the plate. In a sword guard by Ichinomiya Nagatsune, the 
first design (Ehon Hokan) is followed, and thare is no attendant. ~- 
But my space is limited, and I zeel I mus: before closing say a few 
-words respecting the illustrations. -None were really needed; they were 
the weak point of the book in its fir.t edition, and Mr. Binyon’s selection 
could not be said to be felicitous or Fis commenzaries helpful. To describe 
a botanical freak or a horticultura. masterpiece of grafting (page 192) 
as a charming specimen of landscepe goes beyond all possible poetical 
licence. A description of that sort is like a soap bubble, full of colour 
but ‘vacuous, and it is a pity that after twel7e years of further contact 
with Eastern art Mr. Binyon should have lef: it in print. Moreover, it 
would have been policy to replace scme of the old blocks by reproductions 
from pictures of unquestionable avthenticity ; there are hundreds avail- 
able in the pages of the ‘‘ Kokkwa’ and in the ‘‘ Shimbi Shoin ’’ publica- 
tions. The ugly brute which passes for a tiger by Mu ch‘i caused many 
a Japanese connoisseur to double aith laughter in 1910; there are many 
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better to choose from. There are also alternatives to copies of Chao 
Méng Fu, to “unknown artists,” to “ doubtful Lin Liangs,’’ and to 
‘‘ part of a roll the subject of which is not yet identified, the painter un- 
known,’’* yet confidently attributed to the T‘ang dynasty by Mr. Binyon, 
whose authority in these matters is perhaps not so great as it is well adver- 
tised. However, the pictures are just a trimming, like cheap lace on-a 
brocade dress, with a few gems stitched on like the Ku Kai Chi, Prince 
Huan yeh, and, be it said in justice, most of the additions. The text 
and the index of Chinese names, extended to 475 entries, are all that 
matier, and for that, all students, and the ever-growing crowd of collectors, 
owe to Professor Giles very-full and sincere thanks.* 
H. L. Jory. 


INDIA 


THE FUTURE GOVERNMENT OF INDIAt 
(Reviewed by K. M. PANNIKAR.) 


Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, in a recent lecture on Imperial Administration, 
remarked, with a suggestion of reproach, that if any constructive think- 
ing has been taking place in India it has not been in the direction of 
politics. Whatever may have been the condition a few years ago, it is 
undeniable that the statement has become increasingly untrue of late. 
No tendency has been more clear, no line of development so unmistak- 
able in recent years as the growth of political consciousness and, conse- 
quently, of political thinking in India. The time we may now say has 
definitely gone by when Indian political thinking stopped with violent 
denunciation of some particular aspects of the complex mechanism of the 
British Government in India, and never went beyond theoretical argu- 
ments in favour of the separation of judicial and executive functions. 
Indian political thought now attempts to grapple with the whole problem 
of the dominion of Britain in India—a problem ‘bewildering in its com- 
plexity and amazing in its magnitude. Of this new phase of Indian 
political thought Mr. Vyasa Rao’s book is at once a result and an example. 

The book is in many ways a remarkable one. It is not by any means 
a reasoned plea for a particular constitution, nor does it profess to be 
an exposition of the tendencies of Indian Constitutional development. What 
Mr. Vyasa Rao has successfully attempted to do in this book is, ‘‘ to take 
up the mechanism of government as it is, and bring out its inherent 
potentialities, leaving it at the same time responsive to necessary changes 
in the near future.’’ For this purpose he starts with the undeniable 
proposition ‘‘ that the British Government in India has acquired, in spite 
of mistakes of policy and impulse, a certain character as British Indian 
rule.’? The task to which, in the opinion of Mr. Vyasa Rao, thinking’ 





* Since the above went to the printers I have been notified that the 
unconvincing T‘ang picture should be attributed to Chiu Ying, and that 
conversely plate opposite p. 185 should be described as T‘ang. 

- + “The Future Government of India,” by M. K. Rao. Macmillan. 
1918. 12s, net. 
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Indians must set themselves is to make British rule conform to national 
ideals and requirements in those respe:fs in which it has remained a foreign 
rule. If we may be permitted to expzess it in a different way, Mr. Vyasa 
Rao’s purpose in this book has teer. to devise constitutional machinery 
for the purpose of rendering the Goverament of India the political expres- 
sion of an organized Indiar community instead of a foreign governing 
agency, which it has been unti: mow, in spite of its British-Indian 
character. 

The whole book is animated by “his single aim, viz., the gradual 
nationalization of the Government of India. The author realizes that this 
would involve basic alterations in the edifice of government built up through 
generations of tireless toil. Hs abso parceives that it would be impossible 
to proceed any distance towards the realization of this goal without an 
agreement on the general principles >= reform. He therefore postulates 
four propositions, to which general agreement is presumed. 

First, that any progressive reaza:ion of Indian self-government must 
be preceded by the grant of complete autonomy for the provinces in matters 
falling within their competency. 2-:ovincial autonomy is a favourite 
theme of Civil Servants in the Seccetariats of the Local Governments, and 
by that term they have, so Žar, meant only the relaxation of the control 
now exercised by the Central Government without substituting any popular 
authority for it. Moreover, as long as the Government of India remains 
strictly answerable to, and works diseztly under the orders of, the Secre- 
tary of State, provincia] autonomy is bund to be unreal and ineffective. 

Thus, in reality, Mr. Vyasa Rao’s second proposal, that the relations 
between the Secretary of State and the Government of India ought to be 
altered, Is a necessary pracedent >I any real measure of provincial 
autonomy, Mr. Vyasa Rao makes a strong and, it seems to us, an un- 
answerable case for the imm2diate emergence of the Government of India 
from the tutelage of the Secretary cf State. ‘‘ The constitution of the 
supreme Government of India,” he says, ‘‘ has grown as all stable and 
progressive constitutions grow: but ‘t has reached a stage in its growth 
when. its individuality has t be zec>gnized and its authority in relation 
to the Secretary of State for India clearly marked out.’’ Autonomy for 
the Government of India is not an administrative exigency. It is more 
largely a question of constitutional status. The complete helplessness of 
the Government of India as it is new constituted the author illustrates 
from the Inchcape Conference o= r12, and draws the conclusion that 
‘Cin view of the Secretary 2f Stete tie powers of the Governor-General 
are so limited that it cannot be trusted to deal with the railway companies, 
whose share in the outlay is only 4&8 millions sterling out of a capital 
of 264 millions.” This, cf course, is strictly in accordance with the 
principle which both the Duke of Argy’e and the Marquis of Salisbury laid 
down, that the Government of India is only the local agent to carry out 
the edits of the Grand Mogul at Whitehall. As late as rọrı this 
doctrine found a redoubtatle exporeat in the person of Lord Morley, 
who insisted on the essential subord ration of the Government of India 
in all matters to the Secretary of S:ete. So far our author is on solid 
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ground. But when he tries to see a ‘ unified trinity ’’ in the person of 
the Governor-General, we must confess that his subtlety is getting the 
better of his political acumen. How far the Governor-General is a per- 
sonal representative of the King is an arguable proposition; but it is 
hardly conceivable how the King could have a personal representative in 
the Governor-General who, in the words of Lord Morley to Lord Minto, 
could ‘‘no more communicate with the King than Godley.’’* Also, it is 
not quite evident how the Viceroy is “a trustee administering a country 
which does not govern itself.” If the conception of trusteeship is 
admissible in relation to Indian politics at all, it is most certainly the 
British Parliament, and therefore, its execucive officer, the Secretary of 
State, who is in that position. To say thet the Viceroy has a special 
- trust which is incompatible with, if not actually hostile to, his duties as 
the agent of the’ Secretary of State, is to commit a constitutional mistake. 
I am afraid Mr. Vyasa Rao is inclined to read more into the term 
“ Viceroy ’’ than what constitutional history would warrant. This, how- 
ever, does not detract from the force of his main contention, that the 
“interposition of a constitutional factor between the authority of the 
Governor-General in Council and the absolutism of the Secretary of State 
has become essential.” In the place of the present subordination of the 
one to the other, there must develop an indzpendence of action for the 
Government‘ of India, subject to the responsibilities of an Imperial 
partnership, which the Secretary of State for India as the representative 
of Parliament will continue to symbolize. 5 

Though the arguments in favour of a greater autonomy for the Govern- 
ment of India are absolutely unanswerable, i must still be kept in mind 
that the conditions which necessitate the complete and entire subordina- 
tion of the ‘‘ Local Government ’’ to the Secretary of State are by no 
means obsolete, and are still of considerable validity. Especially is it 
to be noted that the chief argument in favour of Whitehall control is that 
otherwise the Government of India will be an unmitigated absolutism, 
responsible neither to the people of India mor to the people of Great 
Britain. 5 . 

Therefore, the next main proposition of Mr. Vyasa Rao, that the 
Government of India should be subject to >opular control progressive 
as Whitehall authority is relaxed, follows mere or less from his previous 
one, and will be generally accepted. A recoznition of this fundamental 
fact, that the control of Parliament exercise through the Secretary of 
State can only be relaxed at the same pace as a full parliamentary system 
is developed in India lies at the base of our constitutional thought. This, 
in fact, is the crucial point of Indian politics. We have the testimony 
of so high an authority as Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson (who, it may interest 
Mr. Vyasa Rao to know, gave the testimony which he quotes, not in a 
speech, but in his evidence before the Roral Commission on Indian 
Finance and Currency, 1913) that the Minto-Morley reform of the Legis- 
lative Councils, whatever the expressed intent:on of its authors may have 
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been, has developed in the country < greater sense of responsibility, and 
perhaps laid the foundation for the development of representative institu- 
tions. In the gradual development of the principles of representation 
then introduced, and the full acceptance of the consequences therein 
involved, lies the path of Indian consttutional growth. 

The fourth main proposition of Mr. Vyasa Rao is the gradual Indianiza- 
tion of the public services, which is -o be done by organizing an Indian. 
Executive, to which the functions of the Indian Civil Services will slowly 
be transferred. 

In all these, and many other matters, Mr. Vyasa Rao’s position is 
unexceptionable. But the methods br which he proposes to secure greater 
independence for the Government cf India, and to associate the Legisla- 
tive Councils in the work of the ad=xrinistration in an increasing degree, 
are not only without precedent in constitutional history, but, in our 
opinion, entirely impracticable and hmehly dangerous. One of his sugges- 
tions is that a resolution passed by = special majority of the non-official 
members of the Legislative Council skould either be given effect to by the 
Government of India or be placed bere the Secretary of State for special 
consideration. This certainly is a more modest proposal than the provi- 
sion in the Congress League Scheme, which would make a resolution thrice 
passed by the Legislative Council Einding on the Government of India. 
But, with due deference both to the framers of the Congress League 
scheme and to Mr. Vyasa Rao, it is 2ardly conceivable how any Govern- 
ment can be asked to put into force propositions which they had publicly 
opposed in Council, against which all iheir ingenuity, ability and condition 
had been marshalled and which the:r exderience had rejected as impolitic, 
and their good sense as unwise. If -s also inconceivable how any Secre- 
tary of State working in close co-operation with the Governor-General in 
Council and depending for his judgment on the advice given by those who 
have either worked under him or the Government of India, or generally hold > 
the same point of view, could in suzħ cases turn down his own agent and 
support the resolution of the non-cfcial majority. What this provision 
would entail is friction, not so muza between the Government of India 
and their Legislative Council as betzen non-official opinion in India and 
the Secretary of State. 

His proposals for securing what tne Montagu-Chelmsford Report calls 
the affirmative powers of legislatia is hardly more practicable. He 
suggests that, if any measure rejectec by a special majority in the Legisla- 
tive Council is considered as necessa-y by the Secretary of State and the 
Governor-General it may be given th effect of law under the name of an 
Ordinance of the Secretary of S:zte. To promulgate any. particular 
measure as an ordinance after a special majority of non-official members 
has thrown it out in the Legislative Council would, indeed, be the height 
of political folly ; for such a procecure would be interpreted as nothing 
but a challengé to the public opinior of the country emphatically expressed 
in the Legislative Council. The efffacy of all such overriding provisions 
depends upon their very rare use, a2 in the face of what Mr. Vyasa Rao 
calls a state of incompatibility, if rot of silent antagonism, between the 
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non-official and Government opinion, it is, indeed, too much to hope that 
any exercise of the kind of powers suggested would not be accompanied 
by violent accusations of sacrificing Indian interests to English capitalism, 
of flouting the expressed public opinion of the country, and of rendering the 
whole of the reform scheme a sham and a mockery. 

It is unnecessary to prolong this review by noticing in detail all 
Mr. Vyasa Rao’s proposals. We shall not follow him through his lengthy 
discussion on ‘A Retrospect and Prospect,’’ which contains a fine and 
scholarly summary of the British policy in India during the last 150 years. 
We agree with him in his main conclusions, though it would only be fair 
to say that they would have carried greater weight if he had been less 
disposed to the use of violent superlatives. 

On the whole, we thoroughly recommmend Mr. Vyasa Rao’s book as a 
thoughtful and independent contribution to the study of Indian conditions. 
The ordinary English politician, accustomed as he is to hear-the Anglo- 
Indian apologies and the Nationalist denunciation of the British Rule, 
will find in this book a refreshing originality of thought. Burdened, it 
may be, with a ponderous and not altogether pleasant style of writing, 
yet, as it stands, Mr. Vyasa Rao’s production is unique in that extremely 
small list of bocks by Indians on the politics of their own country. We 
recommend him to everyone who is interested in present-day India and 
her manifold problems. 


ORIEXTALIA. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1915-16 OF THE ARCHEZOLOSICAL SURVEY OF INDIA 
(R. 18); A GUIDE To Sancur (R. 2.8); A Gume To Taxia (R. 3). 
By Sir John Marshall, C.I.E., etc. (All published by the Superin- 
tendent of Government Printing, Calcutta.) | 

In the bibliographical notices of last year we adverted to the forthcoming 
publication of an exhaustive monograph on Sanchi by Sir John Marshall, 
with the collaboration of Messrs. Foucher and Senart. Pending its publi- 
cation, the director of the survey has prepared for the use of travellers a 
handy guide to Sanchi (156 pp., 15 plates), which summarizes the informa- 
tion published in previous reports,-and gives in a handy, compendious 
form a vast amount of information, supplemented by copious references 
to other publications. 

The companion volume on Taxila (120 pp.) got up in precisely the same 
style, is illustrated with 29 plates or plans, including numerous coins and 
examples of statuary in rather fragmentary condition. This volume con- 
tains a glossary, but both the guides could do with indices. 

Taxila is the subject of the chief paper in the 1915 Report. Amongst 
the miscellaneous objects recovered in the excavations, a pottery model 
of the floor of a house with stairs and a woman szated 1s of interest for 
comparison with Han potteries from China. ‘There is also an important 
series of heads and Buddha images, some of whick are reproduced in the 
Guide. The photogravures of coins are technically somewhat dis- 


appointing. e 
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An interesting paper deals with tha monolithic temples of Masrur, and 
illustrates them fully. The other articles are : ‘‘ Pre-Muhammadan Monu- 
ments of Kashmir ” ; ‘‘ The Ari of Burma and Tantric Buddhism ” (by 
Duroiselle), with good reproductions >f frescoes ; ‘‘ The Sculptured Pillar 
on the Indrakila Hill at Bezwada’’; ‘‘ The Site of Padmavati,” and a 
description of inscribed swords in the Delhi Museum of Archeology. 

These three volumes are well produced in pre-war style. 


THE ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORIES OF Jat Since. By G. R. Kaye, 
F.R.A.S. Archeological Survey`of Irdia, vol. xl. Fp. vii+ rsr. 
With portrait, 26 plates in paotogravure and line, and a map. 
(Calcutta : Superintendent of Government Printing.) 23s. net. 

. Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh II. of Jaipur (1686-1743) earned for himself 

a politician’s reputation. Jaipur, buil: by him, and four >ther cities in 

Hindustan bear witness to his interest in science, as in the five-he built 

astronomical observatories, besides which he caused Ptolemy’s great 

treatise the ‘‘ Al Majisti’’ to be translated under the neme ‘‘ Samrat 

Sidhanta,’’ and he collected an astronomical library, unfortunately dis- 

persed since his death. He had the works of La Hire and F_amsteed, and 

logarithmic tables of English origin, European maps, etc., end he availed 
himself of the help of French Jesuizs from Chandernagore. 

Mr. Kaye gives reproductions of som2 of his own manuscripts and star 
catalogues compiled under his direction. Jai Singh had at his disposal 
astrolabes and graduated brass circles from a few inches up to 17'5 feet 
in diameter; but, instead of attempting to improve upon them, he dis- 
carded them for huge masonry ‘‘ imstraments’* of a size commensurate 
with his great wealth and power, but less accurate than portable metal ` 
instruments. ‘They are of ten types =: dials, meridian circles, zodiac dials, 
sextant, etc., and they are found up <o go feet in height at Delhi, Jaipur, 
Ujjain, Benarés, and Mathura; and he showed considerable ingenuity in 
designing these huge apparatus, probably as improvements upon smaller 
ones built by the Arabs and Persians. . 

The book is beautifully illustrated, and contains 50 pages of tables, 
a chronology of astronomical events, a bibliography, and an exhaustive 
index. Readers interested in the story of Hindu astronomy will doubt- 
less refer further to the same author’s work in the Open Court Series. 


J. 


PERIODICAL FUBLICATIONS 


THE MONTAGU-CHELMSFORD RerorT. By Colonel C. E. Yate, C.1.E., 
C.M.G., D.L., M.P. (in the Ninereerntk Century for November). 


Colonel Yate points out very forcibly what a very minute fraction of 
the real people of India are qualified to express an opinion on the merits 
of the somewhat intricate provisions of this Report. He is ‘‘ all in favour 
of the gradual development of self-government ” in India, but objects 
to its being ‘‘ forced upon its inhaditanis prematurely before we know 
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what they really wish for.” It is not at all certain, as Sir Guilford 
Molesworth pointed out the other day, that a democracy is the best of all 


Governments for people in every stage of development, however well 
suited it may be to a highly developed country like America or even 
France ; and it has taken France more than a hundred years to establish 
a republic on anything like a stable basis. 

Incidentally, Colonel Yate demolishes again the long-exploded, con- 
tinually repeated fable of English rule in India having lasted 150 years 
where he points out that the ‘‘ treaties of 1818 first enabled the British 
Government to establish law- and order in India,” and that-was in only a 
comparatively small part of our modern India. 

He agrees with many other experienced authorities in thinking that 
the Report goes beyond the limits laid down by its Parliamentary authority 
of August 20, 1917: ‘‘Instead of commencing with (existing) self- 
governing Institutions and working up from them, they have deliberately 
put those Institutions on one side and -then worked down from the top.” 
He is strongly in favour of co-operation between Indians and British in 
the work of administration, and says he kncews from experience of thirty- 
seven years, ‘‘ mostly spent in Native Indian States,’’ what a help the 
Indian mind is to the Britisher and the British mind to thé Indian. . . . 
“ All Indians,” he says (and we may add, all sensible Britishers), 
‘‘ acknowledge this, except, of course, the Anarchists, Home Rulers and 
disloyal agitators.” ‘‘The real and principal thing desired in India 
(to begin with) is, in the words of the Report, ‘ The increasing associa- 
tion of Indians in every branch of the Administration ;’ the next will follow 
inevitably without utter dislocation:”’ 

Space forbids further discussion of this most interesting and reason- 
able paper, which so far agrees fairly well with a paper read by the 
Reviewer before the East India Association on November 25 which was 


written before Colonel Yate’s article appeared. 
J. B. PENNINGTON. 


EDITORIAL Nore.—We much regret that a lengthy review on Sir James 
G. Frazers work, “The Folklore of the Cld Testament,’ must be left 
over until next issue. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


DurinG the Lent Term there will be delivered at King’s College a series 
of lectures on ‘“ Mediæval and Modern Greece.” 

Beginning on January 35, M. Simos Menardos, the well-known 
Professor of Greek Literature at Athens University, ss give ten lectures 
on “ Modern Greek Poetry.” 

During the first three weeks of March the great Byzantine scholar, 
M. Charles Diehl, Professor of Byzantine History in the University of Paris, 
and Member of the Institute of France, will explain in six lectures, with his 

-fascinating eloquence and charming lucidity, the “ Causes of the Greatness 
of the Byzantine Empire.” 





WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 


A RECORD OF IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE DAY, AT HOME, 
BEARING ON ASIATIC QUESTIONS 


Conrents: The Armistice—Vis# of Editers from India—Servants of India Society— 
Indian Section of the Royal Soctty of Avis-—-Indian Section of the British Dominions 
Women Citizens’ Union—~Indwat Day at Wolverhampton—Siy Ratan T ata—University 
Research Department—Royal Colontal Institute—Development of India’s Resources 
during the Wavr—Centval Asian Society, l 

THE signing of the armistice was commemorated with great enthusiasm 

on November 27, at 21, Cromwell Road. Sir Mancherjee M. Bhownag- 

gree was invited to preside over a‘ Eouse Dinner,” at which more than 
seventy guests were present, including a large number of Indian students, 

The rooms were gay with flags and banners, and the spirit of rejoicing 

marked the proceedings from beginaing to end. Sir William Duke 

proposed the toast of “The British Empire,” and expressed deep gratitude 
for the devoted services of India dur.ng the war; he hoped that in the new 
relations between all parts of the Smpire India would be awarded her 
rightful place, so that the in‘luence of the Empire for good might be - 
greater than ever. Sir Mencherjee, proposing the toast of ‘ India,” 
recalled the message sent to His Méjesty the King-Emperor, immediately 
after the declaration of war, by his Indian subjects in London, assuring 
him of the willing co-operation of _ndia in placing the resources of the 
country at his disposal. Now that tke efforts of four years have been 
crowned with victory, Indiars felt that their rights of citizenship were safe 
in the keeping of His Majesty as nead of the Empire. Mr. I. S. Haji 

“paid homage to “ The Indien students who have served in the War ”— 

those who formed the Indian Students’ Volunteer Ambulance Corps in the 

very early days, and who served or. Eospital ships, and in hospitals for 

Indians in this country ; to medical students, to those who volunteered as 

Tommies, to those who joined the Ely:ng Corps, to those who have given 

their help as engineers, munition workers, and civilian doctors. All the 

toasts were honoured with grat erthusiasm, and Eastern and Western 
music added to the gaiety of the evening. After dinner a highly diverting 

“mock trial” was given, with all the formality of a Court of Law, not 

omitting the scales and sword of jastice over ine Judge’s chair. The 

prisoner, Mr, Hakim Din, was convicted of riotous conduct to the public 
detriment in Armistice Week, and ccndemned to ‘*‘ stand the Court a good 
dinner.” Mr. R. E. Field as judge, M>. J. A. Kureishi as Counsel for the 

Prosecution, and Mr. Ramdas as Counsel for the Defence, us well as the 
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loquacious witnesses, played their parts excellently and by this clever 
diversion brought to an end the celebration of a memorable occasion in 
the history of the British Empire—and the world. 


The coming of a party of Editors from India as the guests of the nation, 
under the auspices of the Ministry of Information, is a notable event of the 
last weeks of the War, and one which should have sequels in time of peace. 
It emphasizes the power of the Press, and that power, to be efficient and 
fair, needs to be well informed. Personal experience is the most effective 
method of gaining the knowledge and understanding necessary for good 
journalism. The Indian party included representatives of various parts of 
the country, of various creeds, and of journalism in English and the 
vernaculars, the names being: Mr. Kasturi Ranga Iyengar, editor of the 
Hindu, of Madras, a daily paper published in English; Mr. Mahbub-Alam, 
Editor of the Paisa Akhbar, of Lahore, a Mussulman vernacular paper ; 
‘Mr. Gopal Krishna Devadhar, of Poona, Editor of Dryan Prakash, 
‘published in Maharathi; Mr. Hamendra Prasad Ghose, Editor of the 
Bengali journal Basumati; the one Englishman in the party was Mr. 
Sandbrook, Editor of the Englishman, Calcutta. 

Very soon after their arrival the Editors were received at Buckingham 
Palace by their Majesties the King-Emperor and the Queen-Empress, who 
expressed special interest in their visit. British journalists accorded them 
a warm welcome. The Institute of Journalists led the way by entertaining 
them to supper in the Hall of the Institute, Mr. J. L. Garvin, President, 
being in the chair. He, and other leading members of the profession, 
expressed keen pleasure in coming into personal touch with journalists from 
India. The Empire Press Union entertained the visitors in the historic 
Stationers’ Hall; Lord Burnham, the president, in welcoming the guests, 
urged a closer association of Indian journalists with the Union. The 
Lord Mayor of London attended, and spoke of the sympathetic interest 
which the City feels in India; representatives of the Overseas Dominions 
were also present. A spokesmen from among the Indian Editors expressed 
the earnest hope that a wider understanding would grow in this country 
of the great problems which awaited solution in India with regard to 
political reconstruction. 

An“ At Home ” was given at 21, Cromwell Road, under the auspices ot 
the National Indian Association and the Northbrook Society, in honour 
of the Editors. At the India Office, the School of Oriental Studies, and 
‘ other places, the visitors were warmly welcomed. They were entertained 
to luncheon at Princes’ Restaurant by the Royal Colonial Institute, with 
Lord Carmichael as president on the occasion. He expressed the hope 
that Indians would feel they had in the Institute a meeting-ground for 
spreading a knowledge of India, and where many were eager to avail . 
themselves of that knowledge. Britain at war work was shown to the 
Editors, in London and many other places in the provinces and in 
Scotland ; visits were arranged to many places of interest, and the time 
"spent with the Grand Fleet and on the Western Front will be one of the 
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` unforgettable experiences of a notable visit. Their coming synchronized 
with the victorious advance of the Allies, and they travelled over ground 
just captured from the enemy. Their interest naturally centred round such 
places as Ypres and Givenchy, imperishably associated with the valour of 
the Indian contingents in the first vear of the war, when conditions were 
enough to daunt the courage of the most seasoned troops ; yet rigours of 
climate and unknown forms of warfare were met with daring and devotion 
by India’s fighting men. One of the early experiences of the Editors was 
a voyage in the air over London, which proved both exhilarating and 
interesting. Another aspect of Britein at war work which greatly impressed 
them was the service of the women. ‘They seem to be able to do 
anything, and they do it well!” sums up their opinion. 


Mr. G. K. Devadhar, of the Servants of India Society, is prolonging his 
stay in this country after the expiration of the official visit. He is speaking 
on the question of the education of girls and women in India, having been 
closely associated with many movements in the Bombay Presidency, and 
he is studying the various aspects of the education of girls in this country 
with a view to the adoption of the best methods to Indian needs. He 
spoke at an “ At Home ” of the Natianal Indian Association on the work of 
the Seva Sadan at Poona, of which he has been hon. secretary since its 
foundation more than eight years ago, and told how, in spite of prejudice 
and opposition, Indian women are being trained most successfully for social 
service—teaching, nursing, handicrafts, etc. The achievements have put 
doubts to flight, and made the almost impossible a reality. ‘ We still 
have to educate Indian men,” he said, “on the importance of educating 
Indian women !” 


Another interest of Mr. Devadhar’s stay here is the collection of 
material for the biography of Mr, Gopal Krishn2 Gokhale, founder and 
first president of the Servants of India Society, Poona, to be brought out 
by the Society. Mr. Devadhar is tke senior member of the Society, and 
will be glad if friends can send him letters or other particulars which will 
be of use for the book. They should be addressed to him, care-.of the 
British Committee of the Indian Netional Congress, 14, Henrietta Street, 
Covent. Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


The Indian Section of the Socie:y of Arts opened its season with a 
lecture by Mr. Bhupendranath Basu on “Some Aspects of Hindu Life in 
India,” at which Lord Crewe presided. It was, no doubt, the remarkable 
advance made by British women since their recent enfranchisement which 
led Mr. Basu to devote a considerable part of his lecture to the part taken 
by Hindu women in the life of Ind a to-day. As revered and honoured 
mother and mistress of the house, as newly married bride in the home of 
her husband, as young daughter of the house who will soon leave the 
parental home on marriage, Mr. Basu portrayed the life and interests of 
Hindu women, maintaining that thceugh their life contrasts strongly with 
the life of women in Britain, it is yet full of purpose, of amusement, and 
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of charm. Speaking to a meeting of “ Britain and India”—~a young 
organization which is doing excellent service in promoting “the study of 
their mutual interests,”—on “Womanhood in Hindu Indian,” Mr. Basu 
developed the theme; he recalled great Indian women of the past, told 
something of the progress of women in the present, and expressed the 
confident hope that the future largely depends upon the women of India. 
Lord Leverhulme was a sympathetic chairman on the occasion. 


The position of women in India and the co-operation between them 
and their Western sisters has been brought before organizations of women 
recently. The Indian Section of the British Dominions Women Citizens’ 
Union continues its useful work; Miss Mercy Ashworth spoke at one of 
its meetings on possibilities and difficulties of the British woman in India. 
At another, Miss J. G. Weatherly appealed especially to British women to 
lend sympathetic aid to the Indian woman striving to emerge from the 
restrictions of purdah. Mrs. Hall Simpson put before the Women’s 
Freedom League a scheme for co-operation between the women of India 
and of Britain in the development of industry, particularly fruit-growing, 
preserving, and bottling, also arts and crafts, on a sound commercial basis. 


India Day in London was followed by India Day at Wolverhampton, 
inspired by an Indian student, Mr. R. J. Udani, who enlisted the active 
sympathy of the Mayor in taking the lead in the enterprise. The Secretary 
of State for India, Lord Lamington, Lord Curzon, and Lord Sydenham 
wrote commending the effort, and Lord Islington sent an important 
memorandum, for which he asked wide publicity, detailing India’s help in 
men, Money, and material during the war. Edinburgh is to have its India 
Day—also inspired and organized by Indian students—as the need is 
likely to continue for a considerable time for huts and clubs for Indian 
troops though actual fighting has ceased. According to an official state- 
ment issued on November 26, India’s total contribution of men sent on 
service overseas during the war up to September 30 was 1,215,338, 
including all ranks, British and Indian; the casualties were 101,439. 
India also sent 173,835 animals on active service. 


The London University Gazette, referring to the recent death of Sir 
Ratan Tata, paid tribute to him as a liberal benefactor of the University, 
and pointed out that in 1912 he undertook to provide £1,400 a year for 
a period of three years “to promote the study and further the knowledge 
of the principles and methods of preventing and relieving destitution and 
poverty.” By the scheme of the endowment the inquiry to be conducted 
was to be on broad lines, and it was specially provided that it should be 
“ (a) historical, statistical, and comparative, dealing with actual methods 
in use in various countries; and (4) critical or philosophical, dealing with 
the principles which should guide action in these respects, and in the 
light of which the results recorded under (a) should be criticized.” In 

.1917 Sir Ratan Tata extended this benefaction on the same scale for a 
Ed 
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further period of five years, and a University Department of Social 
Science and Administration bearing his name was established by the 
Senate at the London School of Ecoromics and Political Science. 


The opening meeting of the session of the Royal Colonial Institute 
took place on the day after the signing of the Armistice, and was 
marked by a great demonstration cf enthusiastic rejoicing and loyalty. 
The National Anthem was sung at the commencement, and included the 
thrilling Empire verse composed by Captain Walter Inge, which recently 
won the competition held by Uvuited Empire, the soloist being the 
renowned Australian singer, Miss Ada Forrest. On the motion of Sir 
Charles Lucas, chairman on the ozcasion in the regretted absence at the 
last moment of the President of the Institute, H.H. the Duke of 
Connaught, the following resolution was passed unanimously : 


“This meeting of members and friends of the Royal Colonial 
Institute wishes to register its -kanks to Almighty God that the War 
has been brought to a successful issue, and to record its pride in and 
its gratitude to the fighting mea of the British Empire, who, in death 
and life, on sea, on land, and in the air, have enriched our proudest 
traditions and ennobled our common heritage.” 


In a letter regretting his absence, the Duke of Connaught, wishing 
success to the Institute and its important work, said: “ At no time has 
the strong feeling of sympathy between the Mother Country, the Dominions, 
the Colonies, and India been warner than at present, and there never 
was a greater opportunity of drawing yet closer those ties of affection 
which unite the different portions of pur Empire.” j 

The lecture on the occasion was most fitting to the circumstances of 
the moment; it was entitled ‘The British Empire at War,” and the 
lecturer was General Sir George Astcn, K.C.B. Some figures, given to show 
the extent of the Empire’s effort, included the following : : 

The value of munitions of war made in the Empire has reached about 
Æ&2,000,000,000 ; the amount raised by loans and taxation to about 
£,9,000,000,000; foreign Allied ecuntries have been financed by the 
United Kingdom to the extent of  3,370,000,000 ; 100,000,000 tons of 
coal have been supplied to them; 6c per cent. of the American troops 
were brought across the Atlantic in British shipping ; it was stated that 
8,000,000 tons of merchant shipping had been sunk, but we have still met 
our own requirements*in carrying cn the war, and also a large proportion 
of the requirements of our Allies. 


In giving an outline of how India’s resources have been developed 
during these years of war, and of the notable service thus rendered to the 
Empire, Mr. D. T. Chadwick both interested and enlightened his audience 
at the Exhibition of Scientific Prcducts held at King’s College, London. 
From his work in the Department of Commerce and Industry, as Indian 
Trade Commissioner in the City of London, Mr. Chadwick spoke with 
authority, and told a thrilling story. Before the call for widespread 


organized industrial effort in India, the jute mills of Calcutta supplied, 
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a large proportion of the millions of sand-bags required ; the cotton mills, 
too, have met so well the ever-increasing demand for khaki cloth that the 
output is now more than 20 million yards a year. The Tata Steel and 
Tron Works, he said, were completed just in time; the shell-cases supplied 
were of such excellent quality that not cne was rejected for defective 
steel. The Tata Works have also been the chief source of supply for rails 
for Mesopotamia and Africa. Dealing vith the work of the Indian 
Munitions Board, under the able control of Sir Thomas Holland, Mr. 
Chadwick gave a telling instance of speedizg up at a rate which seemed 
impossible. The Karachi committee in six weeks converted a vacant tract 
of foreshore into a village with workshops, workmen’s houses, etc., 
complete for the re-erection of sectional barges. At first nineteen days 
were required for the re-erection and launching of one barge; aftera few 
months they were turned out at the rate of four, sometimes six, a week. 
Forestry is being brought up to a position to supply modern needs. ° 
Timbers have been found in India which meet even the high specification 
required for aircraft; others are expected to prove suitable for rifle 
manufacture. Increased attention has beer paid to resin and turpentine 
industries. Before the War India imported annually about 3,000 tons of 
resin; the local output, more than doubled is now more than 2,500 tons. 
The supply of turpentine has also more than doubled, and now reaches 
120,000 gallons. The Mysore Government has captured from Germany 
the sandalwood oil trade; factories have teen established since the war 
capable of turning out nearly 20,000 lb. weight of oil per month ; it is oil 
of the highest quality, and well suited for medicinal purposes. The 
export of oil instead of wood means a saring of go per cent, in freight. 
Considerable improvements are being made with regard to hides and 
tanning, and the output in leather goods Medical stores, previously 
imported, are now manufactured locally, including woven bandages, 
absorbent cotton-wool, gauze, etc. Some hundreds of workmen are 
employed in the manufacture of artificial limbs of approved modern type. 
Absolute alcohol, refined petroleum, lysol, many preparations from 
belladonna and nux vomica, thymol, quinine hydrochloridum, etc., are now 
obtained locally. The workings have been extended of Indian deposits 
of mica, wolfram, and chrome. Great efforzs are being made with regard 
to natural indigo by the co-operation of planters, the Government of India, 
and a strong, scientific, and business committee in England. The 
Munitions Board had also mobilized the chemists in India, and allocated 
to them specific problems for solution. Until now chemists in India, 
generally speaking, have been employed in Educational Departments, but 
were out of touch with industrial problems. India does not stand alone in 
having failed to take advantage of their knowledge and training, but she is 
setting an example in mobilizing and utilizing their talents. 
A, A. S. 
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THE PRESS OF CHINA 


By J. P. Donovan 
Late Commissioner Chinese Postal Service 


AutuoucH China can claim the credit of having the oldest 
newspaper in the world, journalism, as we understand it, is 
comparatively of recent origin inthat country. The rapidity 
of its growth and the extent of its influence and power has, 
like many other things, caused a good deal of surprise 
among those who have always looked upon China as 
immovable, stationary, and unchanging. A brief account - 
of the rise, progress, and influence of the Press in China 
will enable us to appreciate and better understand-the ability, 
intelligence, and psychology of the Chinese. For, notwith- 
standing the number of works which have been written on 
China and the Chinese, there is still a good deal of ignorance 
and misconception as to the aims, ambitions, and character 
of one-third of the human race. 

Some writers have expressed surprise that in a country 
like China, where education for centuries has been so 
appreciated, honoured, and prized, and where they could 
boast of such a vast literature, the beginnings of which can 
be traced back to times immemorial, the Press of China 
should have been confined for so long to the Peking 
Gazette, This periodical was founded during the T'ang 
dynasty (618-907 A.D.) which was one of the most illustrious 
periods of Chinese history, it having been called the 
Augustan age of Chinese literature and poetry. The 
Emperor T’ai Tsung not only remodelled his army, but 
encouraged learning and patronized literature, he having _ 
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built a library at his capital, whick. was chen at Changan, in - 
the present Shensi province, whe-e he had collected some 
200,000 volumes. In nearly every library in China to-day 
will be found many works‘whick were written under the 
patronage and inspiration of the ralers of that dynasty, one 
of whom was the Empress Wu Tseh Tien. It was during 
this dynasty that the most celebrated of China’s poets, Li 
Tai Peh, lived and wrote, as well as many others who were 
famous as historians, essayists, and poets. 

The Peking Gazette, which existed for nearly twelve 
centuries, was the Government organ, in which were 
published the Imperial Edicts, Rescripts, and Memorials. 
But although it was the official crgan, it was printed and 
published at private offices, which were situated in one of the 
celebrated streets of the Peking Chinese city called Liu Li- 
chang, though named by-foreigners Paternoster Row, owing 
to the number of booksellers’ shops found there. It might 
now be styled the Fleet Street af China, as many of the 
Chinese newspapers are written and published in that 
quarter. Foreigners in search o: bronzes, lacquer, jade, 
porcelain, rare paintings, and Chinese books which were 
out of print, or had been placed by the Chinese Government 
on the Judex Expurgatorius, were often seen there in days 
gone by looking for bargains. It was from this alley that 
the ancient Peking Gazette was issued to its regular 
_ subscribers and constant readers, who were mostly officials. 
When it first appeared it was issued irregularly until 1351, 
when it was issued four times a moon; but for many years 
until it ceased publication it appeared daily. For centuries 
it was the only means the officials and people of China had 
of ascertaining the aims and policies of their rulers as dictated 
and inspired by their ministers. As the issue was always 
a limited one, whenever the cortents were of sufficient 
public importance, it was copied and circulated throughout 
the country inthe form of Proclamations. These, asa rule, 
were posted outside yaméns and under the city gateways, 
_ where they could be read by all wha were passing in and out. 
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And these, too, were the means employed by the people 
before the advent of modern newspapers of criticizing their 
rulers and officials, the anonymous placards being frequently 
used for giving expression to the discontent, dissatisfaction, 
and indignation of the public against acts of oppression and 
_ injustice. They were usually written in a popular style so 
as to be easily understood, and were often caustic, cutting, 
and satirical, as well as full of sharp and witty quotations, 
which the Chinese, being great wags, could appreciate. 
When travelling in the interior I have often come across a 
crowd listening to a man reading one of the placards aloud, 
amid comments which were not at all flattering to those 
lampooned, and roars of laughter. At times, alas! they 
have been posted on blank walls and under city gateways 
with the object of exciting hostility to foreigners, and have 
succeeded all too well in causing missionary riots, with loss of 
life and property. This, however, only shows how effectual 
and potent they were in influencing public opinion before the 
advent of modern journalism. 

The Peking Gazette, since the establishment of the i 
Foreign Legations in Peking after the “ Arrow War,” 
1858-60, was the principal source from which official news 
was obtained by the foreign Ambassadors, and from which 
they derived much useful information as to the policy, 
opinions, and views of the rulers of China: For -many 
years translations were- made from this periodical by the 
Student Interpreters of the British Legation which formed 
part of their Chinese studies. These translations were 
published in the North China Daily News, and have often 
been quoted by writers on Chinese questions. ‘Not only 
were Imperial Edicts, Rescripts, and Memorials published - 
in this paper, but the deliberations of the Grand Council 
were reported, which made it more like our London Gazette 
than an ordinary newspaper. In spite of what has been 
said as to its ambiguities, absurdities, and contradictions, 
the study of it provided an invaluable aid to all students of 


Chinese for obtaining an insight into Court and official, 
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life and etiquette, as well as enabling them to gain a 
knowledge of the manners and customs of the people. 

Modern journalism in China may be said to date from . 
1864, when an American missionary, Dr. Y. J. Allen, 
‘started a monthly magazine called Zhe Review of the 
Times, which. had a wide circulation, and was read by the 
official and éz¢evatz. In 1872 the first daily newspaper on 
_ modern lines was founded and published in Shanghai, 
called the Shén Pao, or Shanghai Gazette, Shén being the 
ancient name of that region, the designation Shanghai only 
being given to it about 1280 a.D. This newspaper, having 
been started and financed by Messrs. Major Brothers of 
Shanghai, was under foreign protection, and, therefore, 
had more freedom than had the proprietor been Chinese. 
The function of a newspaper being to collect and distribute 
news, form and mould public opinion, and be the medium 
of introducing merchants to one another, the launching of 
the first Chinese daily paper imposed heavy burdens on 
the pioneers to meet-all the requirements, which, however, 
was ably done by the promoters. The Sé Pao soon 
became known, and was read by the Chinese at the Treaty 
Ports and Peking; and, being under’ foreign ownership and 
control, was able, without any fear of interference from or 
suppression by the Chinese Government, to advocate 
reforms of all kinds, which it did. It increased in favour 
and popularity, maintaining a high reputation for intelligent 
and wise criticism whenever necessary, and was even 
welcomed at the Peking Court. It was successful in 
obtaining. the reversal of unjust Decrees, and by its able 
leaders and well thought-out articles, the moderation of its 
tone on questions relating to China, and by the breadth of 
the views set forth, it became the. leading organ for many 
years of Chinese public opinion. 

Following the S#é Pao, other newspapers were 
published, mostly at the Treaty Ports, where the editors 
were free to express their opinions and advocate reforms 
_ which they were not allowed to do at that time in the 
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interior. With the inauguration of the National Post 


Office and the extension of railways, which offered greater 
facilities for the transmission of newspapers and magazines 
to all parts of the country, there was a boom in newspaper 
production. In 1898 there were in Shanghai alone about 
twenty-eight newspapers and magazines, among them being 
the organ of the Reform Party called Chznese Progress, 
which the Emperor Kwang-Hsu intended making the 
organ of the Government, with Kang Yu-wei as editor. 
In 1902 one of the earliest papers to advocate reform in 
Peking was one under the innocent title of Zhe Child's 
Educator, and contained little stories in geography, natural 
history, physics, and extracts from Æsop’s Fables, inter- 
spersed with recitals of the cruelties of the Boxers, and 
accounts of the erroneous opinions the Chinese held about 
foreigners, with a view of correcting them. During 1903 
the Young China Party captured most of the Press, and 
were taking lessons from the Japanese regarding the use of 


foreign printing machinery and the arts of process- 


engraving. 

. The character of the Chinese Press at this time will be 
seen from the titles of some of the newspapers, which were : 
Lhe Universal Gazette, the Sin Wen Pao (the New 
Literary Journal), The People, South China Journal, 
The Heavenly Warning, The National Herald, and the 
Shi-Pao (Western News), The last-mentioned was under 
Japanese protection, and represented the views of reformers 
like Kang Yu-wei and Liang Ch’i-ch’ao. The growth of 
the Chinese Press was so rapid, and the influence so far- 
reaching, that Japan, Germany, and -Russia all had their 
Chinese organs in Peking, Shanghai, and other. centres, 
and where the newspapers were not owned by these Powers 
they were subsidized. It was estimated that in 1911, 
when the Revolution broke out, there were no less than 
seven hundred newspapers published in different parts of 
` China, which have now reached to over a thousand, this 


not being a bad record for a country like China. In 31906 
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a daily newspaper for women was started in Peking, the 
editor being a Chinese lady, Mrs. Chang. The leaders. . 
and articles were written in Mandarin or colloquial, which 
would be more easily understood by the women than Wer 
Li, or classical Chinese. The publication of this news- 
paper led to a series of “ Newspaper Lectures ” being given 
in Peking by an American lady missionary, when selections. 
from the women’s newspaper.were read and commented 
upon. Educated Chinese ladies also gave lectures to. 
women on hygiene, domestic science, geography, the evils. 
of gambling, opium smoking, and foot-binding. 

There were also a considerable number of magazines 
which had a wide circulation, such as Ze National Spirit 
Review, The New Citizens Magazine, The National 
Civilization Magazine, The People’s Organ, and The 
Foreign Review. A magazine for women was established 
in 1902, edited by a Chinese lady of a distinguished family 
in Wusih, Kiang Su, its aim being the stirring up of the 
women of China in order to make them feel and realize the 
influence and power they were capable of exercising for the 
good of their country. It only existed a few months, 
and ceased publication for want of support, it being.in 
advance of the times. In the early days of the Republic 
another magazine for women was started, called Zhe 
Woman's Journal of the Great Land, this being the organ 
of the “New Woman” of China. It was very advanced, 
and demanded equal rights with men, the economic 
independence of women, the liberty for women to open 
shops on their own account, and the establishment of trade- 
unions for women. It seemed hardly possible that the 
so-called degraded, oppressed, and down-trodden women 
of China could in, such a short space of time become so- 
assertive and bold. Its career, however, was short, as it. 
had only the support of a society which had been formed 
by a number of advanced women. Three other magazines 
for women were established, called, Zhe Woman's 
Messenger, The Woman's World, and The Ladies Journal. 
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The last-named is the only non-missionary magazine which 
seems to have flourished, and is edited by a capable Chinese 
lady, Mrs. T. C. Chu. Four thousand subscribers were 
found in the first year and seven thousand in the second, 
‘so there is every hope that it will continue to prosper. 
The subjects discussed are domestic economy, and the evils 
of gambling, opium smoking, cheating, and bribery, which 
have their origin in the home. It advocates the education 
of women before they can be reformed; and the more 
education they can have, according to Mrs.-Chu, the better 
it will be for the nation. It is written in good Chinese 
style, which has been modelled on that of two of the best 
Chinese writers—namely, Messrs. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao and 
Yen Fu. 

So rapidly had the Press in China developed and its 
influence and power been felt, that in 1907 a Press Law of 
thirty-six articles was drawn up by the Government, and 
published in 1908. The aim and object of this Law was to 
give the Minister. of the Interior power to control, censor, 
and, when necessary, ‘‘ muzzle” the Press of China, The 
editors protested against this Law, which they demanded 
should be modified in order to “ prevent officials from 
attempting to muzzle such of the Press as are honest 
and conducted on clean-handed lines.” So keen were the 
student journalists for a Constitution and a Parliament that 
they ignored, evaded, and trampled on the Press Law, with 
the result that a new one was framed of forty-two Articles, 
which received the sanction of the Throne. The execution 
of this law having been placed in the hands of the police, 
all sorts of schemes and stratagems were resorted to by 
editors to evade it. 

The introduction of this Law led to what was known 
as the ‘‘cartoon warfare” between the Government and 
the Press. For cleverness, ingenuity, and perspicacity 
in carrying on such a warfare the Chinese could hardly 
be excelled. The Chinese editors and writers were not 


only masters of the classic literature, but not a few of them 
l ` 
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were artists and poets. We are only just beginning to 
appreciate the fact that the principles of art were expressly 
formulated by a Chinese critic, Hsieh Ho, fourteen hundred 
years ago, and the six canons laid down by him have 
received considerable -attention from eminent artists in 
Europe of late years. From very early times they have 
illustrated their works by woodcuts, which have been 
executed in outline, the drawing having been faithful and 
spirited. When they entered on the “cartoon warfare ” 
they were, therefore, past-masters in the art of drawing 
caricatures which were very realistic. and most effective. 
The subjects portrayed by these cartoons were the vices of 
and the evils caused by officials ; foreign oppression through 
loans, indemnities, and abuse of power; humiliation and 
shame from the conduct of Chinese towards foreigners, 
especially during 1900; the ignorance, indifference, and 
vices of the people; the burdens of the people owing to 
unjust taxation and “ squeeze”; the persecution of the Press, 
and the educational awakening of men and women of 
China. 

In addition to the pictorial art, the Chinese editors and 
writers had at their command a language which enabled 
them to satirize, deride, and goad by the use of a sifigle 
character. Trained journalists from the West marvelled at 
the ability, dexterity, and resource of their Chinese confréres 
during this campaign. Between 1908 and rg911 the 
pictorial Press held up to derision and scorn the tyrannical 
rulers, royal profligates, and other enemies of the State and 
people, comparing and contrasting them with the heroes and 
heroines of Chinese history, to the credit of the latter. In 
spite of the imprisonment of some editors, and the suppres- 
sion of certain newspapers, deadly blows were aimed at the 
Government, so that the arrival of the papers were dreaded 
by the Court and high officials. Not all, however, in high 
places were opposed to the Press, for, as is well known, the 
Emperor Kwang Hsu, during the hundred days of reform 
in 1898, issued a Decree granting liberty to the Press ; and 
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men like Tuan Fang, Duke Tsai Teh, who had been 
to Europe and America, as heads of the Commission for 
the study of Constitutions, were always friendly disposed 
towards the modern Press; but with the late Grand ~ 
Empress- Dowager things were very different. 

Although the Empress-Dowager had been told by one 
of her faithful advisers that most Western countries trusted 
the Press, and utilized it for maintaining a mutual under- 
standing between the Government.and people, she had but 
one way of dealing with it, and that was by suppression. 
Therefore, after the coup d'état in 1898, she issued the 
following Decree: “As newspapers only serve to excite 
the masses, to subvert the present order of things, and the 
editors are composed of the dregs of the literary classes, 
no good can be served by the continuation of such 
dangerous instruments, therefore we command the entire 
suppression of all newspapers published within the Empire, 
while the editors connected with them are to be arrested 
and punished with the utmost severity of the law.” She 
had probably never heard of Sydney Smith’s reference to 
the Lords trying to stop the progress of reform, and Mrs. 
Partington’s attempt to push away the Atlantic Ocean; but 
her edict had about the same effect. 

There were, however, extenuating circumstances con- 
nected with the Empress-Dowager’s attitude towards the 
Press at that time, for the Young China journalists had 
succeeded in persuading the Emperor Kwang Hsu to issue 
those remarkable reforming Decrees, and Kang Yu-wei was 
deeply involved in a plot to depose the Empress-Dowager, 
who was opposed to all reforms. Being deeply wounded 
in her pride and lust for power she felt that the only safety 
for herself was the suppression of the Press. In such a 
fatuous policy she was following the example of rulers like 
Napoleon the First, whose view was that “no news 
unfavourable to the Government is to be published until it 
has become too well known to be worth publishing.” It 
should also be remembered that after 1900, and on the. 
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return of the Empress-Dowager to Peking, she became 
a reformer. She abolished the old system of examinations 
which had been in force since 134 B.c., and encouraged 
and supported the establishing of schools for girls, giving 
out of her privy purse the sum of £15,000 for the inaugura- 
tion of a normal school for girls in Peking. She sent a 
Commission, consisting of Chinese and Manchu statesmen, 
round the world to examine and report on the Constitutions 
of the West in order that she might be guided as to which 
would be most suitable for China. That she fully intended 
to introduce and carry out all sorts of reforms is evident 
from the way she dealt with four out of the six Manchu 
members of the Grand Council who opposed reforms. 
Had she lived there is not the slightest doubt but that she 
would have adapted herself to the changed condition of 
things, and realized, if she could not appreciate, the 
influence and power of the Press in forming and guiding 
public opinion. 

The effect of modern journalism on the Mandarins was 
most salutary, though at first, as was natural, they did not 
appreciate their doings being criticized and held up to 
ridicule in the newspapers which were read by all the 
underlings in the yaméns. When, however, they found 
that the Press was no respecter of persons, and that all 
officials, whatever their rank, were in danger of being 
graphically ridiculed, and mercilessly satirized if found 
guilty of extortion and misconduct, they became regular 
subscribers, some becoming shareholders in, and owners of, 
newspapers with a view of capturing the Press for their 
own purposes, which has not been unknown in other 
countries. One of the beneficial results of the establish- 
ment of the Press on Western lines was seen long before 
the Revolution in 1911 by the modification in some 
instances, and the abolition in others, of the cruel and 
horrible tortures inflicted on prisoners in Chinese yaméns. 

Then the growth of journalism in China led to the 

-agitation for reform and the spreading of progressive ideas 
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among all classes. It created a desire and demand ‘for a 
Constitution and a Parliament, with a‘ view of regenerating 
the country financially, politically, and socially, and was one 
of the principal factors in ‘bringing about the Revolution of 
I9II. As was truly said by one of the public men of 
China: “ The loyalty of the army, upon which the Prince 
Regent relied, and on which one-third of the revenue of 
the Empire was spent, was sapped by the propaganda of 
hundreds of journalists.” It has been assumed by some | 
and stated by others, that the mass of the people of ;China l 
have always been indifferent as to how they were governed 
and by whom as long as they were allowed to carry on 
their business in peace and quietness. This may be true 
to a certain extent; but the writer has frequently heard 
public questions keenly discussed in tea-shops in China, 
and matters even relating to the Court and its doings at 
Peking talked about freely by the habitués of such places. 
long before there were either railways or a National Post 
Office. ` 

Since, however, the introduction, growth,and development 
of the native Press, and its circulation all over the country, 
the apparent indifference and unconcern of the people has 
passed away. Far away in the interior my attention has 
often been called to important events happening in Europe 
and America by the readers of the Chinese daily newspapers. 
in which appeared translations of Reuter’s telegrams. The 
Press, therefore, has played a prominent part in awakening 
the political consciousness of the Chinese, and encouraged 
them in their legitimate aspirations for a reformed Govern- 
ment. The dissemination through the newspapers and 
magazines of the principles, teachings, and views of such 
men as Wang Yang-ming (1472-1528), and the moderns. 
Kang Yu-wei, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, Tan Sze-tong, and Wang 
Li-chao, prepared the minds of the people of China for the 
changes and events which have been transpiring since 1900, 
and which culminated in the Revolution of 1911. 

As the present development of the Press in the United. 
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Kingdom is the result of the Education Act of 1870, so the 
progress and influence of journalism in China is due to the 
Decree issued by the late Empress-Dowager abolishing the 
old system of examinations for literary degrees. This 
brought about the- opening of schools for both sexes all over 
' the country, and gave an impetus to the carrying out of 
the scheme of popular education which the Press had been 
demanding and agitating for. The changes in the system 
and the introduction of Western science in the curriculum 
of study, created a thirst for information which only the 
Press could supply. For although the Chinese have always 
been democrats, having, as we have already seen, ways and 
means of expressing their disaffection and dissatisfaction 
with either their rulers or officials, it was not until the 
arrival of modern newspapers that they found an adequate 
and efficient medium through which they could disseminate 
their ideas, and make themselves an actively conscious 
and self-expressive community. The function of the Press 
being to make a nation articulate, the Chinese, who have 
always been a practical race, saw the advantage of estab- 
lishing and supporting newspapers, which have been the 
means of them making known their grievances with a view 
of having them remedied. 

If, as has been stated, the destinies of the world will be 
decided in Asia, the Chinese Press, which in a very 
few years has attained a degree of influence, popularity, and 
success which has taken Europe and America centuries to 
accomplish, will undoubtedly play a far more important 
part in the future than it has done in the past in moulding 
and guiding public opinion in the largest, oldest, and most 
populous part of that vast continent. It has already taught 
the Chinese to think for themselves, with the result that 
every year we see a growing consciousness of nationality 
among them, and a determination to work out their own 
salvation without the interference of other nations, of which 
there has been too much in the past. 

It is impossible to conclude this brief account of the 
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progress and influence of the Press in China without some 
reference to the ability, character, and talents of two men 
who were prominent as journalists and writers, and who 
were identified with, and contributed largely to, the success 
of journalistic enterprise. Kang Yu-wel, as is well known, 
was the leader of the Young China reformers, and an 
eminent Chinese scholar, who had made a special study of 
international questions. He had written Memorials which 
had been submitted to the Throne after the French 
reprisals in 1884-85 and the Chinese-Japanese war of 
1894-95. He formed the Self-Help League in Peking in 
1905, and founded the Chinese newspaper Chznese Progress 
the same year in Shanghai. About this time he was also 
instrumental in starting a number. of societies in different 
parts of the country under various names, but all having the 
same object, which was the advocacy of reform. He had 
written the history of reform in Japan as well as a work on 
Peter the Great’s reform in Russia, hoping thereby to _ 
influence the Court at Peking to adopt similar measures for 
the salvation of China. After Germany had obtained the - 
lease of Kiaochow, and when Russia was demanding the 
cession of Port Arthur on the same terms, Kang Yu-wet 
proceeded to Peking and presented two Memorials to 
the Emperor praying him to refuse the demand of Russia, 
suggesting that both Port Arthur and Ta Lien Wan should 
be made open ports for all nations. 

In 1898 Weng Tung-ho, the Emperor's tutor, introduced 
Kang Yu-wei to His Majesty, and his influence over the 
mind of that monarch was so great that it resulted in 
the issue of those remarkable reforming Decrees which 
caused so much alarm, consternation, and fear among His 
Majesty’s clansmen. The history of the coup d'état of 
1898 is too well known to require any recapitulation here ; 
suffice it to say that the programme of reforms which 
had been drawn up by Kang Yu-wei—who had to flee. 
for his life in consequence—were, after 1900, practically 
carried out by the late Empress-Dowager. Although 
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Kang Yu-wei has taken very little active part in politics 
since 1911, he being in favour of a Constitutional Monarchy, 
there is no doubt that his extensive knowledge of Chinese 
history, and his writings in the Press on international 
matters, has had a great deal to do with arousing and 
developing a national consciousness among the people of 
China. He has always shown himself to be a clear, 
cautious, and wise thinker, as well as a sincere patriot, who 
worked for the ‘highest interests of his country. 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao is another biographer, historian, and 
journalist who has gained a great reputation as an advocate ~ 
for constitutional government and representative institutions. 
He was claimed by Kang Yu-wei as one of his disciples, 
and was in Peking in 1898, having also to fly from the 
vengeance of the Empress- Dowager at that time. He has 
been called the father of revolutionary journalism, and was 
regarded as the Hector among reformers, owing to his 
power as a writer. While an exile in Japan he edited 
a newspaper and magazine which had a wide circulation ‘in 
China, taking chief place among journalsion account of the 
classical and chaste style in which they were written. In 
1911, after receiving from the Prince Regent a free pardon, 
he was invited to Peking by Prince Tsai Tao, brother of the 
Emperor Kwang Hsu, to edit a national newspaper which it 
was intended to establish there with the view of upholding 
the monarchy. While he was in Japan, from 1898 to 1911, 
he wrote advocating the establishment of schools for girls, 
the education and emancipation of women, the unbinding of 
women’s feet, as well as some biographies of the heroes and 
heroines of China. “He also wrote for the benefit of his 
country-women the Life of Madame Roland, in which her 
natural abilities, the political intrigues, and the pathos of 
her death were dealt with in his usual simple, clear, and 
fluent style. He is undoubtedly the most influential and 
greatest writer in China to-day, being immensely popular 
with all classes. He has not confined himself to writing 
the biographies of Chinese statesmen, but has written on 
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three of Italy’s patriots, namely, Cavour, Garibaldi, and 
Mazzini, with approval and enthusiasm regarding what they 
did for the freedom and liberty of their country. He 
has also written on Bismarck, Gladstone, Luther, and 
Metternich, and quotes Sir William Hamilton, Kant, and 
Niebuhr, in support of some of his arguments, which will 
give some slight idea of his genius and versatility. 

The two journalists, writers, and statesmen referred to 
are typical and representative of thousands of able, educated, 
and literary men who are now engaged in editing and 
contributing to the Press in China. As in this country, 
statesmen like Viscount Bryce, the late Marquis of Salisbury, 
Viscount Morley, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, and Mr. 
Winston Churchill, among many others, have been writers 
_ for the Press as well as politicians, so in China the writing 
of histories, philosophical treatises, and poetry, has been 
the recreation of statesmen. In fact, the writer who has 
been most widely read, and exerted a great influence in 
China in recent years, is Wang Yang-ming who lived under 
the Ming dynasty (1368-1644 a.p.), and was Administrator, 
General, and Philosopher. It is stated that the Japanese 
found in his pages the inspiration which has carried them 
on the way to new national life and strength. It is through 
the influence of ‘the writings of Wang Yang-ming that 
quietism and renunciation have been abandoned by the 
Chinese, and that a more aggressive policy is now in vogue, 
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THE CONFUCIAN WAY OF THINKING OF 
THE WORLD AND GOD 


By Dr. Lim Boon KENG 


(Prepared for publication and annotated by Davin ALC WILSON.) 


-Many years ago it happened to the present writer to make 
what seemed a discovery in Philosophy ; and the usual mix- 
ture of motives led him to write it out with a demonstration 
Then a friend mentioned to him a book of Aristotle he had 
neglected ; and turning to it he there beheld his discovery 
rather better put. The first impatient feeling was that there 
is nothing new, and that all good things have been already 
said. But gradually on’ reflection a serener sensation 
followed of greater confidence in Aristotle, and also in 
himself, 

Something similar befell him eight years ago in his 
researches among old Chinese things of the soul. Knowing 
how many of the best heads in Europe are wont to think in 
terms of Philosophy and Theology, he set himself the task of 
putting the results of Chinese thinking into words likely to 
be at once acceptable to such; and when he had finished 
and even typed his scribbling, and nothing remained but 
to retype it in a condensed form, he read with amazement his 
own conclusions, in words that might have been a paraphrase 
of his own, in a series of articles entitled “ Confucian 
Cosmogony and Theism,” by Dr. Lim Boon Keng, M.B., in 
the September (1910) number of Zhe World's Chinese 
Students’ Journal, printed at the Methodist Publishing 
House, Shanghai, China. 

Surely it must be satisfactory to every reader to know 
the modern aspect of Chinese thinking as the Chinese put it. 
Wherever possible, a witness should speak for himself. So 
here, with much omitted—merely for brevity, for nobody 
could be more polite than the Chinese doctor—here is the 
testimony of Dr. Lim Boon Keng, reprinted, of course, by 
permission.—D. A. W. 
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I 


: COSMOGONY 


“ Ex nihilo nihil fit” (“ Nothing from nothing ”’). 


From the earliest ages, the phenomena of the visible world 
have been the objects of awe and wonder. They gave rise to 
various guesses... which in. . . time crystallized into 
epics or legends. The ancients clearly perceived a 
pervading unity or harmony amidst the infinite variety of 


material objects. But this.. .. vague intuition was soon 
obscured and overwhelmed by the creations of fancy and 
imagination . . . the world myths . . . to explain Nature. 
Those legends . . . areat once an expression of the poetry 


and an epitome of the science of ancient times. 

All the great nations of antiquity have their legends to 
account for the beginning or creation of the universe. The 
Chaldeans, Egyptians, Hindus, and Chinese, all have 
traditional stories, . . . Critics have pointed out the close 
similarity between the Babylonian legend of creation and 
the stories in the book of Genesis on the same subject. 

Recent discoveries and better scholarship have clearly 
proved the legendary character of the creation story. The 
absolute dependence of Christian dogmatics on this, the 
creation and fall of Adam according to Genesis, is a serious 
defect in the whole scheme of Christian theology. 

When we turn to the Confucian view of the universe and 
of the creation, we find that Confucius has said nothing on 
the subject. . i 

The early Chinese evidently conceived of the universe as 
a self-existing entity, inhabited by spiritual and mundane 
beings, the whole under the domination of Shang-ti, the 
Supreme Lord of Creation. ... A very ancient cosmogony 
... postulated that . . . two ultimate realities . . . called 
Ying—the female or negative element—and Yang—the 
male or positive element, constituted the material universe 
and all therein by their combinations and transformations. . 

VOL. XV. M 
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Evolutiion in a general sense is vaguely foreshadowed. 
Confucius made no comment on the current idea of 
cosmogony... . . 


| N.B.—I have always considered the silence of Confucius 
on such topics the most eloquent silence in the literature of 


the world.—D. A. W.] 


. .-. Confucius is silent.... His ethical system is 
based on the assumption of the natural character of cosmic 
evolution and only in a vague way has reference to theism. 


II 
THEISM 


Passing now to consider Confucian Theism, we must 
note that there is a wide gulf fixed between a belief in a man- 
like God and a philosophic recognition of a great mystery 
which lies behind all the phenomena of Nature. Gods are 
generally the creations of the human imagination, and as 
such are naturally credited with attributes which belong to 
man. From Hesiod in ancient Greece to the Malay 
magician we learn that gods are pleased with certain acts, 
and may be cajoled to do miracles or to perform extra- 
ordinary deeds. From early times, mankind has tried to 
bribe its gods, and has had the very comforting belief that 
gods are always amenable to sacrifices and peace offerings. 
These notions are not peculiar only to savages, but are still 
rampant among so-called civilized men. .. . Belief in 
man-like gods gradually becomes a superstition, and ends 

in fetishism. 


[By way of elucidating Dr. Lim Boon Keng, it may be 
recalled that Spinoza, in the opening chapter of his 
‘theologico-political treatise, remarked that the Jews ignored 
in talk all secondary or immediate causes, and referred 
continually everything to God: “ For instance, if they make 
money by a transaction, they say God gave it to them; if 
they desire anything, they say God has disposed their 
hearts towards it; if they think anything, they say God 
. told them.” 
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Carlyle’s Cromwell shows a similar attitude of mind 
among the wisest of the Puritan English. Now, while 
juvenile thinkers might take such language literally, it 
really seems to show that both among the Jews and the 
Puritans the adult thinkers did not imagine God to be a 
man or person of any kind they could specify. They 
recognized the great living mystery which permeates all 
Nature as earnestly, truly, and wisely as Confucius himself. ' 
- Our worthy doctor’ did not happen to know this, but he 
had heard of the Stoics, and has something to say of them 
worth heeding.—D. A. W.] 


The ancient Stoics , . . thought it sufficient to refute 
unbelievers by referring to the “ God within us.” In many 
respects Confucianism resembles the Stoic philosophy except 
in the important point of suicide. 


[This is a very important exception, due to the profound 
agnosticism underlying Confucian thought. The Stoic was 
like the religious fanatic in having his private pocket-theory 
of the universe, and in being filled with self-satisfaction 
and free from doubt. So he abrogated without misgiving 
the right to die when he liked, and cheerfully cursed what- 
ever and whoever displeased him. 

The Confucian humbles himself spontaneously before 

reality, feeling the littleness of men and their knowledge, 
‘and sure of nothing but the voice within him.and that 
Heaven is just. He blames himself, not others, and 
earnestly looks in silence at the eternal Mysteries, where 
the Stoicsaw nothing but the formulas he used to screen 
them. The “right sort of man” awaits the appointed 
hour. He does not blame the suicides, for of course there 
are suicides in China, bat pities them. The people call 
them the “short-sighted ones.” What Dr. Lim Boon 
Keng means is only that Confucian doctrine does not 
warrant such folly. 

A Confucian might approve of death as a relief from the 
agony of incurable wounds or disease. The Christian 
scruples about such things would seem to him superstition.. 
But. the Japanese promptitude to kill oneself is like the 
Stoics, and is due to historical causes not connected with 
Confucianism.—D. A. W. ] 


[Dr. Lim Boon Keng continues :] 


Confucians too appeal to the inner consciousness and 
infer from introspection the reasonableness of a faith: in 
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God, but this intuitive recognition of the deity is more in 
the form of a logical axiom than in that of a creed necessary 
to salvation. And inasmuch as Confucianism knows 
nothing at all of things beyond human ken, it confesses 
ignorance also of God and His doings. Confucianism 
presumes the existence of the causa causans (meaning the 
Cause of causes, z.¢., the First Cause) as a logical necessity 
of thought, but avoids as much as possible speaking .. . 
of the Absolute... . Confucius seldem spoke of miracles 
or of God. ... He tried to avoid sanctioning a grossly 
superstitious religion by not adopting the old name 
Shang-ti, but by speaking of God as Heaven. ... With 
due reverence for the sacredness of the subject, he 
deliberately put aside from his own teaching all the 
anthropomorphic notions of the ancients. .. . 

Confucian theism grew out of the old belief in Shang-ti— 
just as the Christian God is an evolution of the Jehovah of 
the Jews. It seems'clear from the Shu (Classical History) 
‘and the Shih (Classical Songs and Hymns, edited by 
Confucius) that Shang-ti was the tribal God of the ancient 
Chinese just as Jehovah was the God of the Israelites. 

The Chinese might with equal reason claim for them- 
selves the title of the Chosen People. As a master of fact 
and history, the Chinese do claim that Shang-ti appointed 
rulers to rule over them, and teachers to lead them to 
wisdom and virtue. There does not seem to be any vital 
difference, except that the two tribes, Chinese and Jews, are 
quite distinct. Missionaries, however, forgetting the possi- 
- bility of independent tribal religions, claim that Shang-ti 
and Jehovah are synonymous. Dr. Legge was moved by 
the contemplation of Chinese history and religion at the 
temple of Heaven at Peking. There, under the awful 
canopy of the heavens, the learned Christian, moved bya | 
touch of human sympathy, saw that after all mankind was, 
as the Confucians ‘say, but one vast brotherhood. Dr. 
Legge repeated the doxology to—-it must have seemed to 
him—the Unknown God. Yet he persuaded himself that 


Tia- 
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he was addressing Heaven, the philosophic ideal of Con- 
fucianism, Shang-ti, the God of the semi-civilized Chinese, . 
and Jehovah, the God of nomadic Jews. 

But it is impossible to overlook the fact that the Shang- 
ti worship was a part, if not an outgrowth, of the worship of 
Heaven and Earth. Comparatiye:religion teaches us that 
sexual ideas were at a very early epoch translated into 
religious dogmas or principles. We have already seen that 
Heaven and Earth were in primitive times in most parts of 
the world looked upon as Father and Mother, male and 
female. It would appear that, as the Chinese became 
civilized, and as they developed misogynist notions, they 
dropped the worship of Mother Earth as a separate item 
and clung to the idea of a Snang-ti swaying the destiny of 
the Universe. The sacrifices at the worship of Heaven and 
Earth were then ascribed to the one deity Shang-ti. The 
union of Heaven and Earth is too widespread a human 
belief to be entirely explaired away. Zhe notion lingers 
to-day in the villages and towns of Chima. There is no 
doubt, however, that when Shang-ti became the recognized 
head of the Pantheon, the Chinese had arrived at the same 
position as the Jews in their monarchical age. 


| N.B.—The italics in this paragraph are mine. The same 
important fact has been alluded to by European writers, 
but I do not recollect that I ever saw its significance so 
well put as by our learned doctor.—D. A. W.] 


IT] 
THE CHINESE JEHOVAH 


The characteristics of Shang-ti as presented in the 
ancient books such as the Shih and the Shu are extremely 
definite. The ancient Chinese rulers speak of the doings 
(of Shang-ti). with the same confidence as did Moses or 
David among the Jews. The Shih (Songs and Hymns), 
like the Jewish psalms, proclaim the existence of the great 
God, and give to Him the highest title of Huang Huang 
Hou Ti, His Sublime Majesty God. In the Shu, we find 


or ee 
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that a conqueror, like the Jews of old, attributed his 
success partly to the goodwill of God, and partly to the 
iniquity of his enemy. Shang-ti was not only a divine 
Governor but also the maker of all things.. God appointed 
the rulers of nations and the teachers of the multitude. 
Shang-ti, like Jehovah, had His likes and His dislikes. 
He favoured His chosen ones, and sent calamities to over- 
whelm those who did not live righteous lives. Shang-tr 
was then the moral and physical ruler of all this universe. 

There is a difference, however, between the character of 
Jehovah and that of Shang-ti. All the acts of Shang-t 
may be characterized as majestic. They were invariably 
performed in the name of order with a benevolent intent. 
The Chinese Shang-ti did do terrible things, but only to 
punish wicked men who dealt death and misery to their 
fellow-men. Shang-ti sent calamities only to the wicked. 
There is something reasonable in his acts. Whereas, in 
the case of the God of the Bible, we cannot say so much; for 
many of the works attributed to Jehovah seem capricious 
to a degree. The trials of poor Job must be purely 
allegorical; but if, as the Christians insist, they are 
historical, we must say that the Chaldean sage was justified in 
cursing the cause that brought him into being. If righteous 
living brought down upon Job such great calamities as the 
Bible tells us befell him and his house simply because God 
wished to make an experiment at the expense of his 
devotee for the delectation of Satan, then, indeed, would 
we destroy at once the moral significance of our belief in a 
just God. 

In the old books the Chinese clearly conceived of the 
personality of Shang-ti as a great master spirit directing 
Providence and keeping a careful watch over the human 
race. The notions were evidently borrowed from ideas of 
terrestrial affairs. The custom of speaking on behalf of 
God was undoubtedly a very old one, even when the old 
books were written. Somehow, the old beliefs became 
matured into a faith in a supernatural theocracy under the 
omnipotent sway of Shang-ti, who in the position of Lord 
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of Heaven had ministering angels and soldiers. This 
anthropomorphic conception is still maintained among 
Christians and Mussulmen. The objections taken by 
missionaries to the fact that Confucius did not forbid belief 
in spirits cannot be sincere, since Jesus Himself teaches 
that the world is full of spirits, and, moveover, gives the 
weight of His authority in support of the superstition of 
demoniac possession. Confucius foresaw the tendency of 
the old Shang-ti cultus. He deeply reverenced the popular 
faith, He recognized the moral value of theism, but 
he was anxious to remove all unnecessary accretions. 
Hence he resolutely refused to use the term Shang-ti, and 
spoke only of the philosophic ideal T’ien (Heaven), which 
term should embody all that we could profitably think and 
discuss about the infinite. 

Unfortunately, the multitude of Chinese have not 
followed Confucius in the matter of worshipping. They 
sought to get the favour of all manner of Goddesses, and 
Taoism, Buddhism, and Christianity have rushed in to 
supply the popular need. Yu Huang Shang-ti the Taoist 
deity is popularly worshipped as the Pearly Emperor or 
Heavenly Lord, but he is not the Supreme Lord of the 
Classics . . . only one of the many Taoist Gods who had 
once lived on earth just as Jesus Christ did, and passed to 
join the ranks of the immortals. He, however, is not God 
nor Shang-ti, nor the equivalent of T’ten (Heaven) in the 
Confucian sense. His worship is therefore one of the many 
Taoist superstitions which advancing science must Bonny 


but surely uproot. 


According to Confucianism, Heaven signifies the source 
of the laws which govern the world. More precisely, 
Heaven is the symbol of the unity which permeates the 
universe. Law is only a Auman concept. In Nature, 


without the human mind, law has no existence. A law of 


nature is only a short description of a train of phenomena 
briefly and graphically summarized. The deity in the 
Confucian sense is Nature... . Heaven endows humanity 


with reason and intelligence. Therefore the operations of the 
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human mind ave, in fact, an indirect manifestation of the 
will of Heaven. Destiny, natural sequence of events, ts there 
a matter which cannot be avotded but must be watched, for 
Heaven works without bias. Human consciousness is 
capable of recognizing ‘the influence of certain natural 
processes, their sequence and their destiny. ... Con- ` 
fucius speaks sometimes of man being an auxiliary of 
Heaven. This is no blasphemy, but a reverent recognition 
of the responsibility of man and of the position which 
he . . . occupies. No one who looks at the course of this 
earth’s history . . . can fail to see that man has done not 
a little not only to modify evolution of society, of thought 
and of animal life, but also to .bring about wonderful 
changes on the surface of the earth... . : 

But Heaven, having endowed man with human nature, 
and having bestowed the noble gifts which separate us 
from the beasts, does not interfere with us by supernatural 
means. Heaven acts, and those who may be found unable, 
unwilling, or unfit to act in conformity are simply wiped 
out. Certain actions and certain lines of thought lead to 
prosperity and happiness. The sages learnt to recognize 
this by patient study, by deep penetration, and by inde- 
fatigable labour. Follow the paths of virtue thus indicated, 
and stability, contentment, and prosperity will follow. . 
Follow other courses and we arrive at... misery and 
despair. Whether we get happiness or calamity is, there- 
fore, dependent on a great many conditions. Heaven 
cannot and does not interfere as a Deus ex machina (God 
at hand for emergencies, let down as upon the stage by a 
machine, a phrase from old Latin story-bodks) to deliver us 
from our troubles. Recognize this important fact and you 
will appreciate the teaching of Confucianism. 

Confucians worship God silently by deeds, not by 
words... . God does not want our advice. It is 
preposterous to think that we can possibly influence the 
infinitely wise God by an egotistical mummery in which we 
talk to God more familiarly than we would dare (to talk) to 
our king. 
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In all things, Confucians must show reverence [or, in 
other words, be in earnest. If the Chinese characters 
commonly translated reverence are correctly described by 
authors read by this writer, the English word earnestness 
is d closer approximation to the meaning here than rever- 
ence or any other word. Of course, our learned doctor is 
writing in English, but he may have been misled by the 
common translator’s use of reverence, and in all likelihood 
he was himself thinking in Chinese. He proceeds:] We 
cannot {that is, we ought never to] treat with indifference 
what other people recognize as holy. We can only point 
out the truth. ... As Cardinal Newman said, these 
[Christians] would not be allowed to treat an earthly 
sovereign in the same offhand manner [as they use to God]. 
We Chinese recognize the solemnity of the question. We 
affirm that ¢4erezu is the mystery of mysteries. .. . 
Confucian theism is, therefore, quite positive as far as 
the declaration that there is one God and no‘other; but 
there is no revelation of the characteristics and doings of 

God, except what reason, intelligence, and imagination 
` enable us to deduce from the phenomena of Nature. 

The attitude of man to God should be one simply of 
reverence (earnestness). Confucianism does insist on a 
recognition of this mystery as a necessary step to the full 
understanding of human nature. ... [The disappearance 
of] anthropomorphic theism . . . is the natural outcome of 
the teaching of Confucius. Consequently, in Japan, and 
even in China, Confucianism finds support and stimulus in 
the philosophy of modern science, and . . . striking con- 
.firmation of its ancient hypotheses. 

Happy is the man who can live in accord with the 
processes of nature. When Nature is thus conceived | that 
is, when Nature means the whole of. the living universe, 
including ourselves], man loses all senseless fears of the 
unseen. A new hope dispels the oppressive pessimism, 
generated by unhealthy introspection ; and a calm resigna- 
tion to an all-pervading and inexorable Destiny, itself a 
triumph of the human imagination, becomes indeed a 
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resolution to be happy, come what may. Happy is he who 
can see these [things] with his mind’s eyes open. Happy 
is the Confucian who sees Heaven on earth and hears 
celestial music in the din of earthly struggles. 

Thus we have contrasted the Christian and Confucian 
views of the origin of the world. That the Christian 
dogma of atonement, based as it is on the Jewish legend, 
cannot be seriously maintained, is admitted now by nearly 
every reasonable man. Hence the Christian religion, at 
least the Pauline interpretation of it, must in the near 
future undergo a reformation, which will be nothing short 
of a transformation. When thus purged of this Jewish 
myth, Christianity will more nearly resemble Buddhism or 
Confucianism. Meanwhile, Confucianists may feel confi- 
dent that the system of Ethics, handed down by the Sage, 
will pass unscathed through the crucible of modern thought, 
and will come out of it thoroughly purified and with its 
lustre undiminished. | 


In conclusion, I have only to repeat that Dr. Lim Boon 
Keng’s brilliant statement of traditional Chinese philosophy 
owes nothing but abbreviation to me. I have omitted 
much but altered nothing; and the omissions were made 
only to avoid fatiguing the European reader. The 
learned Doctor was writing for Chinese students educated 
in America and elsewhere, who needed to have explained 
to them the wisdom of their fathers. It is likely that 
nothing was farther from his thoughts than to please or 
“convert” any European. This makes his statement 
peculiarly interesting. We discover from it what the 
wisest of the Chinese say among themselves. He is not 
talking down to us, as Chinese scholars are apt to do, inas- 
much as they think the Europeans to be such as we Euro- 
peans think the negroes—men of undeveloped brains. Ina 
Chinese shop in Burma there was once painted up a motto 
translated thus: ‘ Enlightenment makes way, even among 
the outer barbarians.” So it does, when you think of it; 
and in the flowery land, too, it never stands still ; and the 
world has room for us all.—D. A. W. : 
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AN IMPRESSION OF MEDIEVAL JERUSALEM 
By Crcity BOOTH 


I 


Jerusatem had been taken by the Crusaders. The 
unfamiliar sight of fair-haired giants, clad in coats of chain- 
mail, clanking about the narrow sunless streets, had for the 
moment startled the Syrian Christians (stolen back to the 
city on its release) from their accustomed gravity. As for 
the knights, to leave out of account the throng of weary, 
travel-stained pilgrims, who can tell what emotions really 
stirred them? They had come from the new strong- 
built Norman castles of England, with their timbered halls, 
low and dark, their dimly-lighted turret-chambers— from a’ 
land of clouds and mist, thickly covered with forests of oak 
and beech. Or, again, from the cold grey towers of 
Normandy itself, their embattled walls etched inkily against 
the steely winter skies, whilst, vying with these in pride, 
surpassing them in beauty, there was already a wealth of . 
stately abbeys—Jumiéges, dear to Richard the Fearless ; 
S. Etienne at Caen, built by the great Conqueror for the 
repose of his soul. So far, their lives had been rough indeed, 
and not without such warfare as was seldom lacking between 
the great nobles of Anjou, Maine, Aquitaine, and the many 
provinces which had not yet been merged into the kingdom 
of France. But, whether they came from England, F rance, 
or Flanders, or the more rede and half-civilized German 
= duchies and margravates, all, save a few hardy pilgrims, 
were unaccustomed to the burning sunshine, the clear dry air, 
the strong lights and shades of Syria, The dark faces of 
their enemies might well fill them with repulsion mingled with 
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fear as betokening a race visibly marked by the Evil One 
for his own. Perhaps we may conjecture that, in those 
changed scenes, their chief impressions were that the sun, 
blazing pitilessly on varnished armour, was a foretaste of the 
fires of purgatory, and the parching thirst that tortured 
them an. earnest of other of its torments. A study of 
chronicles and histories ‘gives many quaint and unexpected 
points of view, but only too often what we most wish to 
know eludes us. i 

So, too, it is comparatively easy to trace the converging 
roads by which the Crusaders at last reached their meeting- 
place at Constantinople, but a very different matter to learn 
what were the conditions of travel, or what specially 
impressed the pilgrims as they journeyed through unknown 
lands. On this first Crusade, the main body, under Count 
Raymond of Toulouse, went across Upper Italy. Some, at 
least, of his band had taken their way along the olive- 
bordered slopes of Liguria, across hilltops fragrant with 
heather and juniper, from little towns on the Mediterranean 
coast still mindful of their Roman descent, even boasting 
perhaps a more polished civilization than Rome itself in 
those days of schism and turbulence. Passing round by 
Aquileia, they went thence with great difficulty (harassed 
. by the barbarous natives) down the Dalmatian coast to 
Durazzo, where they struck the Egnatian Way, and so came 
to Thessalonica. A more remote but better route was 
followed by Godfrey of Lorraine (Godfrey de Bouillon) 
and. his men. Crossing central Europe, they took the old 
Roman road through distant Hungary and the turbulent 
Balkans. That this toilsome journey was preferable to. 
going down the Italian peninsula and thence by ship from 
Brindisi or Bari, gives us at least a lively sense of the horror 
and dread inspired by the bare idea of a sea passage. Not 
all the Crusaders were of the blood of the Northmen, and 
prepared to face the unknown and appalling dangers of a 
sea that was to them as surely infested with demons and 
grisly monsters (their jaws agape for drowning men) as it 
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abounded in whirlpools and uncharted reefs. And from 
the turbulent island of Sicily, waere the new Norman rule 
was grafted on a civilization half Greek, half Saracen, came 
some of that headstrong and crafty yet statesmanlike race who 
had set so deep a mark on northern France and on England. 

And now, in the spring of 1099, after almost incredible 
hardship, Jerusalem was theirs. They had borne the 
extremes of thirst and hunger; had eaten thistles that 
pricked their tongues, and hides of cattle, sodden till they 
were comparatively soft and could be swallowed, flavoured 
with pepper and cummin; had for lack of any water, drunk 
the blood of their asses and horses. But the returning 
spring brought them some relief. ‘“ We ate young beans in 
the middle of March,” says the Anonymous Daiarist from 
whom most later authors have drawn, “and corn in mid- 
April, and our leaders consulted together and said : it were 
well to set out on the road to Jerusalem at the time of fresh 
fruits."* As Jerusalem daily becamé to them not only an 
aspiration, but a city their carnal eyes might hope to see, 
thé crusading zeal burned again brightly. Whena foraging 
party went out for provisions and returned with some sheep, 
the army learnt that the prey came from the district round 
Jerusalem. “At the sound of the name of the city for 
which they had endured so many labours, unable for the 
fervour of their devotion to withhold their tears and sighs, 
they fell prone on the earth, adoring and glorifying God,” ft 
Every inch of ground was now full of hallowed memories. 
Here was Modni, a fortress of the heroic Macabees; here was 
Nob, where David ate the shewbread. “And Diospelis, 
which is Lydda, where Peter restored to health the paralytic 
Aeneas who for eight years had lain onapallet.... And 
this side Jordan lies Jericho”—a name of happy omen to the 
Crusaders, for by faith the walls of Jericho fell down—“ and 
to the south, Juda, wherein is Bethlehem, the resting-place 

* « Anonymi Gesta Francorum et aliorum Hierosolymitanorum ” (ed. 


Hegenmeier, Heidelberg, 1889), p. 437. 
+ “William of Tyre” (Bale, 1664), p. 228. 
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of the Lord, the happy spot where he was born and 
cradled.” * 

In moments such as those of the approach to Jerusalem, 
the words of Fulcher of Chartres probably spoke no more 
than the truth, and may be read in no ironical mood. 
“ But who,” says he, “ ever heard so many divers tongues 
in one army? Since there were present Franks, Flemings, 
Frisians, Gauls, Britons, Allobrogians, Lorrainers, Alemans 
—Northmen, Scots, English, Aquitanians, Italians, Apulians, 
Spaniards, Dacians, Greeks, Armenians. For if a Briton 
or a Teuton wished to speak with me, I knew not how 
to reply. But we, who were thus divided in speech, yet 
seemed to be brothers of one mind in our love of God and 
our neighbour. „For if any lost what was his, for many 
days the man who had found what was lost would diligently 
carry it about with him until by questioning he had learnt 
whose it was, and, having learnt, gladly restored it. For 
thus it should be with those who go on pilgrimage in the 
right spirit,”t 

It is easy to dwell on the reverse side of the medal, and 
to note the avarice and cruelty of the Crusaders. More 
than once we read of dead bodies ripped up or burnt 
in order to recover the gold coins which the Saracens had 
swallowed to hide them from the Christians. More than 
once there are hints of human flesh eaten by the starving 
Crusaders. In the moment of victory, women and children 
were by no means always spared. At the taking of 
Jerusalem itself, the very men who had been moved to 
tears at the bare mention of the name of holy city, outdid 
themselves in their frenzy of bloodthirsty exuitation. 
Raymond of Agiles, chaplain to Count Raymond of 
Toulouse, expresses the current feeling: “If I speak 
the truth, you will not believeme. But let it suffice that in 
the Temple and Portico of Solomon we rode in blood up to 
our knees, up to our horses’ bridles, by the just and marvel- 


* u William of Tyre” (Bale, 1664), p. 129. 
+ “Ful. Car. apud Migne, Patrologia Latina,” vol. clv., p. 659. 
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lous judgment of God. So that the very spot which had so 
long brooked the blasphemy of the infidels now drank of 
their blood.”* ‘ Such slaying of the heathen,” observes 
the Diarist, ‘‘ was never heard of, for pyres were made (of 
the corpses) as high as heaps of corn, and none knows the 
number of them save God alone.” + 
The blood can hardly have been washed away, or ie 
smoke of the burning pyres (only more tolerable than 
the previous stench of the dead bodies) have abated, before 
the Christians once more were weeping tears of devotion 
and gratitude. ‘‘ Pleasant, and full of spiritual joy it was,” 
says Archbishop William of Tyre, “to see with what devo- 
tion, with what pious and fervent longing the people visited 
the holy places. . . . For who could be so steely of heart, 
so adamantine in spirit, that he did not feel himself melt 
within on winning the fitting fruits of so long a pilgrimage ?” 
Such a combination of ferocity and religious emotion is 
to us rather repellent than attractive, and yet we mistake if 
we value too lightly the more ideal side of the Crusades. 
Although their history is a tragic commentary. on the 
inadequacy of human beings to the tasks they set themselves, 
yet the most romantic event of the Middle Ages deserves 
to be apprgached in a sympathetic spirit. And only so can 
we hope to understand something of an impulse which, 
fitfully indeed, yet often with irresistible strength, led men 
on roads toilsome and hardly practicable from the days of 
Godfrey de Bouillon to those of Edward I. Is it not 
amazing that an enterprise which, in 1147, aroused the 
eloquence of St. Bernard, was still powerful enough in its 
working on the soul tò lead the worldly humanist pope, 
Pius II., to die at Ancona in 1464, almost heartbroken 
over his failure to stimulate az least so much enthusiasm as 
would man his galleys against the Turks? Mute witness 


* “Raimondi de Agiles .. . apud Migne,” P. L., p. 659. 
t “Anonymi Gesta Francorum et aliorum Hierosolymitanorum ” (ed. 
Hagenmeier, Heidelberg, 1889), p. 476. 


t Of. cit, Pp. 134. 
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to the potent spell of the East is found in the many coins 
which have been discovered as far distant as the Euphrates, 
brought by the leaders of the early Crusaders to pay their 
men. The nobles of the West, the Counts of Flanders, 
Artois, and many another province from Béarn to Brabant, 
the Archbishops of Cologne and Mayence, the Kings of 
Aragon and the Kings of Hungary, the Norman rulers 
of Benevento and Salerno, have all left their memory 
stamped on these worn and battered coins, rudely struck. 
From farther north, too, they came, and Scandinavian 
coins unearthed at Vevey, remind us of the roads taken by 
these remote people. Some of them faced the snows and. 
forests and interminable plains of Russia. Some followed 
the Vikings’ path, and, more fortunate than Ulysses, passed 
unhurt between the Pillars of Hercules. Others of them, 
- again, bent on receiving the papal benediction, followed the 
Rhine through wooded Germany, and scaled mountains by 
the pass of the Pennine Alps.* One and all, before they 
reached the Holy Land, probably found themselves in 
straits to deal with which they needed, as Fulcher puts it, 
more than the wit of Solomon or the strength of Samson. 
And surely, to endure to the end, they must have possessed 
the a grain of faith that can move mountains. 

It is hard, indeed, to recapture the past, and most of all, 
perhaps, do we forget in what a world of wonders and 
- miracles the average Christian lived in those early centuries. 
From his birth to his death he was taught, and he believed, 
that supernatural powers surrounded him, about his path 
and about his bed. Whether we call it faith or superstition, 
it is important, if we wish in any way to get a clue to his 
thoughts, to remember that he visualized the other world as 
few of us can dream of doing. Painting had not yet begun 
to picture the gruesome demons of the medieval imagination, 
but already in Norman or Romanesque churches the 
unlettered people could see, carved above the great doors, 


* G. Schlumberger, ‘Les Principautés Franques du Levant” (Paris, ` 
1877), PP. 3-5. 
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or grinning impishly from the capitals of the arches, such _ 
loathly faces as were a lively commentary on the sermons 
which from time to time put them in mind of the judgment 
to come. Each house must have some means to exorcise 
the lurking demons, whether it were a bunch of sweet herbs 
gathered on the eve of St. John or a fragment of blessed 
balm. Each child must be under the protection of some 
saint powerful enough to ward off thé insidous attacks 
of the devils eager to enslave his soul. St. Nicholas and 
St. Christopher must be invoked against the perils of the 
sea; St. Julian the Hospitaller, together with the Arch- 
angel Raphael, must befriend the wayfarer. Should he 
journey to the east, it was indispensable to call in aid 
St. Sebastian, that sure protector from the plague. 

It is difficult to realize how intensely and exclusively 
religious, and indeed ecclesiastical, was the teaching of the 
day, so that the minds of the people were, to a very great 
extent, fed only on the legends of the saints, supplemented 
by those older and miore terrifying tales of folklore with 
which they were often closely blended. But what we are apt 
to overlook is the fact that the men of the eleventh century 
looked on all these as Gospel truths, and expected signs and 
wonders in their daily lives. We forget that some among 
them had known canonized saints, had marvelled at the 
holiness and austerity of Anselm of Canterbury, or Bruno ,the 
first Carthusian, and that their aspiration was to be canonized 
in turn. This was a world whica had yet to hear the burning 
eloquenec of St. Bernard, and be stirred to its depths by the 
bright example of St. Francis.. The rich and powerful had 
their diversions, their hunting and hawking and diceing, as 
relaxation after the sterner business of fighting. Among 
the Normans and Frisians, in particular, there were men 
who were wise rulers, farseeing statesmen. But even 
these warriors and lawgivers were liable to a hot fit of 
repentance for their misdeeds, and might suddenly, like 
Fulk Nerra of Anjou, leave <heir duchies and countships 
to go on the long pilgrimage to Palestine. Even in their 
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daily life they were in much closer contact with ecclesiastics 
than we can easily picture. The churchman was, in one 
aspect, the clerk, the jurist, the man of letters, no less than 
the representative of spiritual power. No king nor prince, 
for long after the days of the first Crusade, could dispense 
with the services of some Lanfranc or Thomas Becket or 
Abbé Suger. Thus the earlier Crusades, preached by the 
clergy, championed by an Urban II. or a St. Bernard, their 
events told us now by a canon of Chartres or of Puy, now 
by a Latin Archbishop of Tyre, do, it is true, give us an 
account strongly tinged with ecclesiasticism, and it has to be 
remembered how this was necessarily the point of view of 
the great majority at that day. For the ignorant people 
there were the homely moralities, pointed by some fable 
told them in church and shudderingly recalled in the dark 
winter nights when the winds, howling or .moaning, spoke 
to them of demon-ridden souls. There were the great 
festivals, inevitably inaugurated by solemn mass and 
stately procession. From time to time grave sickness or 
dearth, or deadly fear of the enemy, filled the close, evil- 
smelling lanes of huddling towns with a white-robed throng 
chanting loud and deep the heartfelt petitions: “ A peste, 

Jame et bello, libera nos, Domine” Some of them, 

perhaps, at such times had a vision of the Angel of the 
Lord sheathing his outstretched sword at their entreaty, 

To many of them, again, who had never set eyes on a duke 
much less a king, the finest sight of their lives would be a 
thronged church, with dim figures richly vested in white and 
gold seen through clouds of fragrant incense. 

With such reflections in our mind, it may be that we 
shall realize more vividly how hallowed was the ground they 
were treading to the Crusaders even as soon as Antioch was 
reached—Antioch, where men were firstcalled Christians, 
whose first bishop was held to have been St. Peter. 
If miracles were common in the West they were likely to be 
doubly so in the East, and that St. George should be seen to 
accompany them would be looked on as a matter of course. 
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Was he not one of the seven champions of Christendom ? 
still more were they favoured after the finding of the 
Holy Lance during the second siege of Antioch. For 
then, in a bold sortie, the Crusaders were supported by a 
throng of heavenly horsemen, coming from the hills, with 
standards tall and gleaming white, led by St. George, St. 
Demetrius, and St. Mercurius. And when the fight began 
“soft dew, sparse and yet most graceful,” says William of 
Tyre, “fell on all the army and miraculously revived their 
strength. Even the starving horses, who for a week had 
fed on nothing but leaves and the barks of trees, outdid the 
horses of the Turks, well-fed and swift though they were. 
Nor did wonders fail them at the taking of Jerusalem itself. 
For the final assault Godfrey de Bouillon by night shifted 
his camp and heavy engines, having found a better place of 
attack. The struggle was fierce all day, and long remained 
undecided, But then, on the Mount of Olives, appeared a _ 
soldier (never afterwards seen), who, waving a shield, 
bright and fulgent, gave our scldiers the signal to return to 
` the charge and repeat the attack. That same day the walls 
were scaled, and Jerusalem was taken. It was a Friday, at 
the ninth hour. And in this,” says William of Tyre, 
“was seen divine justice, for at the very hour and on the 
very day when the Lord suffered in that same city for the 
salvation of the world, did his faithful people, fighting for 
the glory of the Saviour, attain the happy consummation of 
their desires.”* 

Perhaps only a faith so exalted, so constantly stimulated 
by recurrent signs and wonders, could have brought the 
Crusaders so far on their way. There was little cohesion 
among the leaders, and men of conspicuous ability, such as 
Bohemond the Norman or Raimond of Toulouse, could 
never be sure how much following they could count on. 
The throngs of pilgrims, little instructed in warfare, were 
likely to hamper rather than help the soldierly minority. 
It was not the prestige of a great leader which drew men to 


+ * “William of Tyre,” p. 14r. 
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the Holy Land. It was far more the magic of a name and 
that name Jerusalem : it was the sudden practical applica- 
tion of the teaching which had sunk deep into many hearts, 
and now kindled them into a white heat at the thought of 
“the Holy Sepulchre in infidel hands. Once on foot, the 
Crusades gathered strength for a time by their own 
momentum ; worldly motives of every kind combined to 
keep alive the yearning towards the East; military fame 
was no weak lure to the soldierly barons and counts. 
But yet this undertaking was not like every other warlike 
enterprise. For years some breath of the ideal hung about 
it and enhanced its attraction in ages when the other world 
was more a subject of meditation than it is now. 


II 


The exact site of the buildings of Jerusalem has been the 
theme of endless writings and dispute. Leaving the 
- question to those more competent, it may yet be of interest 
to give some brief account of the city as it appeared to the 
many pilgrims and Crusaders of the Middle Ages. The. 
classic historian of the Latin Kingdom was, of course, 
Archbishop William of Tyre; but the quaint and artless 
descriptions which abound in old pilgrim itineraries give us, 
in their simplicity, a greater sense of nearness to the past. 
They have the charm of rude old woodcuts, which is some- 
times lacking in the finished engravings of a Marcantonio. 
William of Tyre, however, may serve as introduction to 
the pilgrims’ accounts. ) 

“The holy city of Jerusalem, dear to God,” he says, 
“was situate, “tis certain, on high hills, and eat by tradition 
to be placed in (the territory) of the tribe of Benjamin ; to 
the west lie the tribe of Simeon and the region of the 
Philistines and the Mediterranean Sea.” “To the east 
runs the stream of Jordan... distant almost fourteen 
miles, and a wooded valley where now is the Salt Sea 
(known also as... the Dead Sea).... And this 
side Jordan lies Jericho. . . .. And to the south, Juda had 
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their share... . Jerusalem,” he continues, “is situate on 
a spot wholly lacking in streams, woods, springs, and 
pasture bland.” So that, as he elsewhere observes, the 
Crusaders suffered as much from thirst: during the siege of 
Jerusalem as they had from hunger in the siege of Antioch. 
Before turning. to the itineraries, it is well to remember 
that Jerusalem had only at intervals been closed to the 
devout who came on pilgrimage. During the mild rule of 
thé Ommiad and Abbassid caliphs, diplomatic relations 
were established with the West, and Charlemagne was 
granted the protectorate of the Holy Places. In token 
of this, a monk from the Mount of Olives, and another 
from Mount Saba, brought him the keys of the Holy 
Sepulchre. Churches had already been built, and, in the days 
of Gregory the Great, a hospice for sheltering pilgrims was 
at least begun, and the same idea: of finding them a refuge 
was revived in the reign of Haroun-al-Raschid. But, with 
the advent of Seljukian Turks, a great change for the 
worse took place, and the pilgrimage to Jerusalem became 
a matter dangerous and even fatal. William of Tyre feelingly 
describes the state of things. “ Those who came to the holy 
City,” he says, “after braving a thousand different deaths and 
passing through the lands of the enemy, now found them- 
selves denied entrance unless they could . . . give a gold 
piece to door-keepers.” But, robbed and ill-treated as 
they had been, there were few who had this to offer. 
Thus, outside Jerusalem, hungry and naked, they were 
abandoned, and, whether alive or dead, were a grievous 
burden to the wretched citizens. For while they lived 
they had to try to feed them, and when they died to bury 
them. And if they did gain entry, this troubled. their 
co-religionists more than all, since then they feared that “ if 
they walked about incautiously, as if desiring to see the 
Holy Places, they might be spat upon and struck, and 
even secretly suffocated, and so made away with.’* 
- Occasionally an ill-treated pilgrim had the spirit to retort 
* «Wiliam of Tyre,” p. 12. 
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on his tormentors, gaining, however, but little for himself 
thereby. When Raymond of Toulouse, so said report, 
went on pilgrimage to Jerusalem, he was ready to offer the 
usual ducat. But more was asked of him, on which 
he refused, and, in the dispute which followed, the 
Turks .struck out his right eye. With great presence 
of mind the Count preserved this relic, wrapping. it in 
a fold-of his ‘robe, and when he reached Rome showed 
it everywhere, relating his ill-usage. Nor need we doubt 
that many a battered pilgrim on his return home helped to 
swell the chorus of bitter complaint. 

But these days seemed past, and Jerusalem once more 
was open to the wondering gaze of Christians from distant 
lands. There is no lack of pilgrim itineraries from which 
to choose as giving us quaint details, so that from them we 
may have some idea of what specially struck the medieval . 
imagination. The fragments which follow have been taken 
from the publications of the Société de Orient Latin, 
and, though English translations probably exist, it is from 
the French version that I quote. These manuscripts date 
from the twelfth and- thirteenth centuries, but are very 
probably in part compiled from earlier accounts.* 

In this town, so full of every memory and legend, the 
Christians were more or less confined to their own quarter 
of the Holy Sepulchre. The city was entered by four 
main gates, set crosswise. “ The Porte David is towards 
the setting sun,” relates one author, ‘‘and is to the right of 
the Portes Oires (Golden Gate) which is situate towards 
the rising sun, behind the Temple of.the Lord. This gate 
is nigh the Tower of David, whence a way leads to Mount 
Syon.... In this street, to the left, as soon as the 
postern is passed, is a church of Monseigneur James of 
Galicia, who was brother to St. John the Evangelist. 


* Publications de la Société de l'Orient Latin, série géographique, 
H. Michelant et Gaston Raymond ; Itinéraires'& Jérusalem et descriptions - 


de la Terre Sainte, redigés en francais au XI., XIL, et XIII. siècles. 
(Genéve, 1882.) 
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There, ’tis said, St. James had his head cut off, and, there- 
fore, was built this church. The Portes Oires were walled 
up. And thus none passed through, save only twice a 
year, when they were opened, and men went there in 
procession ; on the day, that is, of Palm Sunday, for that 
Jesus Christ passed through that day and was received in 
procession; and the day of the exaltation of the Holy 
Cross, for that through these gates the Holy Cross was 
brought back into Jerusalem when the Emperor Eracles 
(Heraclius) of Rome won it ia Persia.” At the top of the 
Rue du Monstier St. Gilles were the Portes Précieuses, so 
called because through these gates our Lord passed “ when 
he went about on earth.”* But the pilgrims from the 
north entered Jerusalem,-a3 a rule, by the. Porte St. 
Estevéne (before which, said tradition, St. Stephen was 
stoned), and were bidden to go direct to the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. Here was the chapel of Mount Calvary, 
and “below this place is Golgotha, where the blood of 
our Lord fell down upon the rock. There ‘twas said 
Adam’s skull was found after the Flood. There did 
Abraham sacrifice to our Lord. And there did Longis 
(Longinus, the centurion) receive his sight when he 
pouched his eyes with the blood of our Lord.”f And here 
“we may linger to record the legend of Adam as told by 
Ernoul. When Adam was dying, he begged.a morsel of 
the tree of life. Though for a moment it was withdrawn so 
that his soul fled away, afterwards the twig could in nowise 
be torn from his teeth. “ This twig, ’tis said, revived and 
grew into a fair tree. And when came the Flood, the tree 
was uprooted and borne to a mountain . . . and thence to 
Jeruselem. ... It came about, ’tis said, when Jesus 
Christ was crucified, that Adam’s skull was inside the wood 
(of the cross), and when the blood of Jesus Christ dripped 
from His wounds, the skull of Adam came out of the cross 
and received the blood. T aus it comes about that in all 


* Ernoul, “ L’estat de la citez de Thérusalem,” pp. 38, 40. 
1 Jdem, Continuation of “ William of Tyre,” p. 163. 
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crucifixes made in the region of Jervsalem at the foot of 
the cross there is a skull in memory of this. Yet another 
place of special association was the abbey, as Ernoul calls 
it, of St. Mary de Latina close to the Holy Sepulchre. 
For this, “ so we are told,” says he, ‘‘ was the house where 
Jesus Christ supped with his Apostles on the Thursday of 
Absolution (Jeudi Absolu) and instituted the sacrament of 
the altar. ` In this church is the spot where he showed to 
St. Thomas the wounds in his hands and feet and side on 
the octave of Easter.”* Close by, and undoubtedly an 
object of peculiar interest to the pilgrim, was the Hospital 
of St. John, where his needs would be kindly and efficiently 
seen to. ‘‘And to the right of the rlospital is the main 
door of the Sepulchre. Before this main door is a fair 
space, paved with marble.” Marble, too, paved the space 
before the Temple. This, says Ernoul, “lies on high, and 
many steps lead up to it. And once the steps are climbed, 
there is a fine square all marble-paved and very wide.” 
But it was not only from the religious point of view that 
Jerusalem was full of interest. His devotions paid, the 
pilgrim would find, not far from the Holy Sepulchre, a 
covered street “where the Syrians sold their cloth, and 
here were made wax candles.” Near the modern soundimawa-. 
exchange was another street, “all covered with vaulting, 
which has the name of the Street of Herbs (Rue des 
Herbes). There is sold all the fruit in the town, and 
herbs and spices. At the top of this street is an open 
space where is sold the fish, and behind the market (there 
where the fish is sold) is a great square (une grandissime 
place) where are sold eggs and cheese and fowls and wild 
duck. To the right of this market are the shops of the 
Syrian goldsmiths. And there are soid palms, which the 
pilgrims bring from beyond seas.”{ A street wit a name 
of doubtful omen was the Rue Malquisinat (or Malcuisinat), 
where was cooked the meat which was sold to the pilgrims. 


* Ernoul, “ L’estat de la citez de Ihérusalem,” p. 31. t Jdem, p. 39. 
f Though the text of these has been published in English by the 
Palestine Pilgrims’ Society; this is quoted from the Frénch. 
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Thus, to the men who came from the more rude and 
primitive scenes of the remote northern and western lands, 
Jerusalem, with its vaulted streets, its houses all of stone, 
its wide squares, marble paved, was something of a revela- 
tion to a worldly, no less than to a devout, Grusader. In 
the dark streets grave-eyed merchants watched over piles 
of shimmering silks or woven stuffs, of a texture and colour 
wonderful to the pilgrims; the gold-workers displaced 
gleaming ornaments of intricate workmanship; strange and 
barbaric stones and jewels carght their eyes, a wealth 

| “ Of gold and ivory, l 
Of turquoise, earth, and amethyst, 


Jasper and chalcedony, 
And milk barred onyx-stones ”— 


pearls, it might be, from the Persian Gulf, uncut emeralds 
from India; here a heavy chess-board, with squares of 
gold and silver, set with pieces red and gold; there, 
strangest and’ most miraculcus of all to their eyes, the 
delicate shapes and shades of the Tyrian glass ware, And, 
together with unfamiliar sights, the market with its herbs 
and spices would bring them whiffs of unknown fragrance, 
musk and cloves and balsam drops. To tempt their palate 

ee Wege figs, almonds and dates, and (best of all it would seem 
from the glowing descriptions) the sugar cane. 

Yet, first and last, to the Crusaders, Jerusalem must 
remain the holy city, the goal of the pilgrimage. They 
walked about the steep dark streets, dimly conscious of an 
atmosphere saturated with sacred tradition, they spent their 
enthusiasm in fervent prayer in churches, each more 
hallowed than the last. Here was the great church where 
our Lady died, here the chapel where the Holy Ghost 
descended on the Apostles. This was the very stone on 
which Jagob laid his head when he had the vision of the 
angels ascending and descending the heavenly ladder. 
Every step they took was associated less with the Old or 
New Testaments as we know them than with this or that 
legend. Did the talk, as they rested in a hospice and 
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listened to some lay brother who had been long in Syria, 
turn on Nazareth, he would tell them, “here was the 
fountain whence sur Lady brought the water wherewith she 
nourished our Lord. In the stream of this fountain our 
Lady washed the clothes wherein she wrapped our Lord 
when he was grown a little. and there he gladly went and 
brought it (water) in pots... and in other vessels, 
and this was after they had returned from Egypt.” 
Or he would speak of the Sea of: Galilee, where, said 
he, “Our Lord ate with his disciples, after that he was 
risen from the dead. He touched the backs of the 
fishes in such wise that the bones were left bare of flesh, 
but the rest thereof was left as before. And the fishes 
forthwith revived and went swimming away with the others, 
for all the bones of their backs were bare.” Or among 
the circle might be one who, like Fulcher of Chartres, had 
himself dismounzed from his mule to taste the waters of 
the Dead Sea and found them “ more bitter than hellebore,” 
and, when he broke off the apples from the trees near by, 
had, in truth, discovered them to cortain nothing but 
“ black dust, whence came worthless smoke.” 

If the pilgrims turn their faces westwards and once more 
saw their homes, we may be sure the dominant impression 
ruling their minds would be that of a city watched oer °- 
even more than others, by saints and angels, the very earth 
of which was precious, so that handfuls were brought 
back to lay in their graves. In the long winter evenings 
by the flickering’ firelight Jerusalem would shine in their 
mind’s eye a gleaming vision of sanctuaries, paved with 
veined and shining marble, of carved pillars in intricate 
arcading, of steps leading to a temple set on high, radiant 
in the clear white light of the south, of golden sunshine 
falling on slabs of porphyry through openings in the domed 
roofs of churches otherwise dim, half veiled uf frequent 
incense smoke, through which glittered jewelled reliquaries. 


* Continuation of “ William of Tyre,” of. cit., pp. 171, 172. 
1 Idem, op. cit., pp. 171, 172. 
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Even the fruit they had seen in the markets, the red and 
yellow flesh of the gourds, the crimson hearts of the 
pomegranates, would leave in their memory a sense of the 
unfamiliar and exotic, a blending of the real and the 
fantastic. l 

And when, at the recurring seasons of the year, the 
choirs in the low-browed churches of the north sang of 
Jerusalem, the sound of that compelling name would recall 
the wandering though of those who had seen the very 
abode of the saints. Now it would be the tones of bitter 
lamentation that smote on their ears: Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
convertere ad Dominum Deum tuum; now the clear notes 
of a longing almost as intolerable, “ Urbs beata Jerusalem, 
dicta pacts visto.” As the stately Latin chant proceeded, 
they might well confuse fact with fancy, the heavenly 
Jerusalem with that tangible yet spiritual city where they 
had themselves worshipped at the holiest of shrines. 
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THE LANGUAGES OF SALONICA 


By W. Gorpon CAMPBELL 


Ir has been said that if you stood on the famous bridge 
over the Golden Horn at Constantinople and listened to the 
passers-by you would hear at least twenty different languages 
in the course of half-an-hour. The hoary old Tower 
of Galata, which dominates the scene, has consequently 
been regarded as a veritable Tower of Babel ; but since the 
arrival of the Allied armies at Salonica this distinction 
must be conceded to the great White Tower of the latter 
town. 
Even before the present war Salonica was regarded as 
a town of many tongues. While under Ottoman rule the 
official language was, of course, Turkish ; but the principal 
language spoken was, and still is, Spanish. The Jews, who 
migrated here several centuries ago to avoid the terrors of 
the Spanish Inquisition, constitute something like 60 per 
cent. of the population, and they have retained their 
original language, now known as Judæo-Spanish, which 
differs very little from that now spoken in Spain. Next in 
importance comes Turkish. There is still a Turkish 
quarter, occupied not only by Turks of pure Muhammadan 
ancestry but also by the sect of semi-Muhammadans known 
as “ Deunmehs,” who are of Jewish origin. The name 
comes from the Turkish word deunmek, which signifies one 
who has “turned,” or been converted. They number 
about 16,000, and have a very interesting history. . About 
the year 1655 a mystic rabbi from Smyrna, who believed 
himself to be the Messiah expected by the Jewish people 
about that time, came to Salonica, after visiting various 
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places in the Levant, and attracted a large number of 
disciples and followers. Here he was received with enthu- 
siasm by the Jews; but as the new Messiah arrogated to 
himself unlimited power, and even proposed the dethrone- 
ment of the Sultan, he was promptly arrested by the Turks, 
and given the option of embracing Islam or suffering 
death. He accepted the former alternative, and his 
followers adopted the sameccurse. These people gradually 
gave up the use of their own language, and most of them 
now speak Turkish. They practise the Muhammadan 
religious observances as a matter of form, but in their 
homes they are said to follow the mystic practices of their 
founder. Many of the leading Young Turks belong to 
this class, and all are bitter enemies of the Entente. 

Judzeo-Spanish and Turkish may, therefore, be said to be 
the principal native languages; but, in their relations with 
strangers, the people generally use F rench or Greek. 
Although Salonica is now a Greek town, the Greeks only 
form asmall proportion of the population, and their language 
is not much heard in the streets or cafés: In pre-war 
days English and other languages besides those already 
mentioned were only heard on rare occasions. 

But the number of languages spoken during those peace- 
ful days bears no comparison with the babel which now exists 
in the neighbourhood of the famous White Tower. Indeed, 
very few people in this country have a clear conception of 
the immense variety of races and tongues, or the kaleido- 
scopic diversity of dress, which the different sections of the 
Allied forces present. To say that they consist of British, 
French, Italian, Russian, Serbian, and Greek soldiers 
is a bald statement which does not tell half the story. The 
British have brought Indian troops, in their varied and 
picturesque uniforms; the French have brought Moors, in 
their owing: robes ; Zouaves in their baggy scarlet trousers, 
and Senegalese from Africa, as well as diminutive but 
strong and wiry warriors from far-distant China. Then we 
have Albanians, in their own picturesque garb, and’ 
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Evzones, in their white petticoats and tights. Besides 
these, we have a host of nurses in different uniforms, not 
only from Allied countries, but also from Holland, and 
other neutral countries as well. Indeed, as you sit of 
an afternoon outside “ Floca’s,” the favourite café in Liberty 
Square, listening to a military band, there is presented 
to your eyes the most wonderful kaleidoscopic picture which 
you have, in all likelihood, ever seen before, and which 
in all probability you will never see again if, as we all 
anticipate, there is never to be another war on this gigantic 
scale. Then all these races and tribes bring their own 
languages and dialects. How many these tongues may be 
it is difficult to estimate, but it is more than likely that 
their number and variety would even put into shade the 
diversity which arose, as we are told, around the original 
Tower of Babel in far-off Mesopotamia, or wherever else 
that famous edifice was situated. 

The Spanish of Salonica, although written in Hebrew 
characters, differs but little from the language of Spain, 
and visitors who speak the latter language can easily 
make themselves understood. Turkish is rarely spoken, 
and strangers must usually have recourse to French. 
But ‘the man who speaks Turkish or Greek is at a great 
advantage, because the vendor knows very well that no one 
can speak these languages fluently unless he has resided a 
considerable time in thé Levant, and is, therefore, familiar 
with the “tricks of the trade” in those parts. As I had 
myself resided for several years in Constantinople, and had 
some experience in the methods of carrying on a “pazarlik,” 
or, bargaining in Turkish, I generally employed that 
language in making my purchases. 

Since the arrival of the British, Salonica has brushed up 
its knowledge of English, and our language is fast gaining 
popularity. Even the boot-blacks in the streets have 
learned to say ‘Shine, sir,’ and the itinerant vendors 
of oranges, chocolate, and all kinds of cheap-jack articles, 
have acquired a large vocabulary of such useful com- 
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mercial terms as “good,” “cheap,” “one penny,” etc. 
At the cafes and places of entertainment wild attempts are 
also made to attract the British Tommy by the use of 
broken English on the doors or windows. Of these the 
cinematograph theatres offer the most amusing examples. 
The programmes are usually printed in at least four 
languages—Spanish, Greek, French, and English.* ‘The 
translations into our language appear to be made by some 
native youth, who, in his endeavour to give a correct 
rendering of the French, achieves some truly remarkable 
results. La marchande de fleurs (“the flower-girl”) becomes 
‘<The marchand of flours”; and Pas de roses sans épines 
(“no roses without thorns”), “ Not roses without pins !” 
Again, a Drame de Hector Malot en six parties is said to 
be “A dram in six parts from Hector Malot.” Just fancy 
a Scotchman being offered a wee “dram” zz six parts 
even by that distinguished French author! 

I have often been asked to give the correct pronunciation 
of the name of this town. Now the pronunciation of place 
names is entirely a matter of usage. Sometimes we give 
the native pronunciation, as in the case of Calais (Kaleh), 
while in other cases we pronounce the word according 
to our idea of how.it ought to be pronounced as an English 
name. On this principle many persons pronounce the 
name Lyons as “ Lions.” Again, we say Par’is (accenting 
the first syllable), the Germans say Paris’ (accenting the 
second), while the French themselves pronounce the word 
Paree. Now the Greeks call Salonica ‘‘ Thessaloniki,” the 
Turks say ‘Sal‘nik,’ the French say “ Saloni‘que,” and 
the Serbians “Solun.” I believe the majority of the 
British call the place Salon‘ica, while the Americans and a 
few English people call it Sa:oni‘ki. In any case, in order 
to avoid the slightest doubt as to the most appropriate 
name to apply to this ultra-dirty town, the French soldiers 
have christened it Sale-unigue / 


h Note by an ardent Esperantist —“ What a blessing a clear, simple, 
easily-pronounced International language would be in such a town !”—J. P. 
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THE HERITAGE OF SERFDOM 


By A. Francis STEUART 


~ 


In pre-war days the traveller in Russia often asked or was asked the 
question, “ What has caused the vast difference between Russia and the 
West of Europe ?” and the answer can only be found by studying its 
history. The Byzantine Church, to which Russia adhered, separated it 
from the West, and the Tatar conquest placed the whole country under 
Oriental sway; but more even than these two facts were two other great 
causes which differentiated the society and social system of Russia from 
the rest of Europe: these were—(r) the absolute autocracy of the Emperor 
down to 1906, and (2) the existence of serfage up to as recent a period as 
1861. Autocracy, whatever else it did, created an absolute dependence on 
the will of the Sovereign as to advancement. We see this in the promotion 
by Peter the Great of his friend Mentchikov, aseller of pies, and of his second 
wife Catherine (afterwards the Empress Catherine I.), a Livonian serf-girl. 
In the reign of Paul I. one saw it in the advancement of the favourite 
Kontaisov, a Turkish captive; and coexistent with these instances of 
sudden elevation were the innumerable cases where the loss of imperial 
favour meant the fall from power, and exile to Siberia. All this gave a 
feeling of social insecurity and uncertainty of class, and this has left a 
marked effect on the Russian people. But unquestionably what was most 
foreign to the West was serfage, and its existence until the middle of last 
century will for long continue to leave traces. One trace it left (in pre- 
war days, that is) was the striking hordes of male servants, men and boys, 
employed in every establishment in Russia, the cheapness of human labour 
and life, and the tendency to regard all employés as part, though a humble 
one, of “f the family.” ` 

"In 186r the serf population of Russia amounted to 47, 100,000 “ souls.” 
Of these 20,000,000 were Crown peasants who enjoyed a measure of free- 
dom, but the rest, who included the dvorovié, or domestic servants, were 
serfs in the true sense of the word “servants,” and at the bidding of 
absolutely despotic masters, answerable to no one for their welfare, sold 
with the land or separately, and, in fact, human chattels of owners who 
were of the same race as themselves and who might (through imperial 
favour) have even been serfs before luck raised them to be a serf-owner. 
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Serfage has existed in most lands (in Scotland a modified form existed 
until the end of the eighteenth century, but it affected a very small class) 
and has gradually faded away, but m Russia it was not indigenous, but 
was forced upon the land. It was a “reform” of the Regent Boris 
Feodorovitch Godounov in the reign of the Tsar Feodor Ivanovitch in 
1592-1597. An ouwkaz fixed the peasant to the soil; he could not leave it 
and he was sold with it. Little by little he became a slave and was sold 
more often than not without land as a mere workman. Oukazes of Boris 
Godounov and the short-reigning Vassili Choiieski, confirmed thenewsystem, 
and in 1723 it was re-enacted by Peter the Great and extended to the free 
populations of Little Russia by Catherine II. Henceforward there was one 
class of Russians holding another class as slaves. The serf had no rights 
whavever. Naturally the master, nct wishing to lose ‘him, allowed him 
food and in most cases treated him well enough—but as a chattel. Count 
Koumiantsov in 4751 enacted a penal code for his lands. Theft among his 
serfs was punished by confiscation of goods and whipping, and of this 
jatter one reads much, for Casanova wrote in 176s: “ En Russie la nécessité 
de battre est absolue; car les paroles n’ont aucune force,” which was 
perhaps another evil effect of serfage. The absolute power the barin or 
barunia exercised is shown in many of Tourguénev’s writings. In one the 
serf Arina, as maid to her mistress, was not allowed to marry “ as we don’t 
keep married house servants ”’; in another the serf Ermil was sent “ within 
three hours’’ to the mimes for looking at his owner (a grandmother) 
‘like a wolf.” Karoline Bauer mentions the horrible fate of the four last 
female serfs of General Kurakine, who were overworked as embroiderers, 
one of whom told her: “ When our good master, the General, was still 
alive, he had me instructed along with his own daughter, and he promised 
me that I should one day be free and happy and marry my Ivan. But 
then the good master died, and our mistress sold Ivan along with a hundred 
other serfs, and he had to go away a thousand miles from here.’.. . 
Oh, the General’s widow is a wicked, hard mistress. God will punish her P’ 

And yet in this topsy-turvy conditicn of things there were some alleviat- 
ing features. Intermarriage between masters and serfs, though rare and 
frowned at, did occur. As we have seen, the Empress Catherine I. was 
a Livonian serf taken captive. In Gogol’s immortal “ Dead Souls ”? he 
makes one of his characters say: “ Farcy what luck Derebin has: his aunt 
has quarrelled with her son because he has married a serf-girl, and now 
she has bequeathed all her property to Derebin”’; and the best-known 
instance of such a marriage is that of Count Nicholas Petrovitch Cheremetiev 
(1751-1809), one of the richest men in Russia (whom the Empress Catherine 
I]. thought of at one time as a husband for her own grand-daughter, the 
Grand-Duchess Alexandrine), who married a beautiful serf, Prascovia 
Ivanovna Kovalevskaia, who under his tuition had become a talented 
actress. She died in 1803 leaving him inconsolable. Madame de Lieven 
wrote: “ Elle vient de mourir ces jours-ci et à été enterrée avec toute la 
pompe imaginable,” and her widower founded a charitable institution 
to her memory, which still exists as the Cheremetiev Hospital and Poor 

House in Moscow. 
VOL. XV. O 
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Catherine II. did little to alleviate and much to rivet the system of 
serfdom, and the révolt of Pougatchev gave her an opportunity of extend- 
ing it. She gave away more than 150,000 Crown serfs to her favourites, 
and in 1767 issued an edict forbidding serfs to complain of their masters, 
who had power to send them to Siberia or place them in the army. In the 
agitated rule of her son Paul, which was autocracy in the hands of a 
madman, little could be expected, but much was looked to when he was 
succeeded by Alexander I. And something was done. The Germanized 
nobles took the initiative. In the Baltic Provinces the serfs of Esthonia 
in 1816, of Courland in 1817, and of Livonia in 1819, who were either Letts 
or Tchouds, were given a period of fourteen years in which they were to 
begin in the chrysalis stage as serfs and end in the perfect butterfly stage 
asfreemen. This was a beginning, but sales of serfs, though reprobated, 
still continued; and Speranski’s dream of emancipation was stopped by 
the obstruction of the Court reactionaries and for the moment vanished. 
Reactionary policy existed all through the reign of Nicholas I., and it 
remained for his son Alexander II. to carry through the great work of 
the emancipation of the Russian slaves of their Russian fellow-subjects, 
and this was done on February 19, 1861. 

But it has left a heritage, and a sad one, behind it in Russia.. To serfage 
and its evils one can trace many things which will not alter until another 
half-century has passed over the population. The sudden changes of 
masters, the rises and falls, the uncertainty in which the serf lived, have 
all left their mark. In Russia there is a strange fatalism, a social unrest, 
a feeling of potential equality, and a sad apathy, which all date from the 
time when half the population was not master of its own fate and had no 
control of its own well-being. On Diderot remarking to Catherine IT. 
how dirty some oi the serfs he saw were, the Empress herself replied: 
j Why should they care for a body which is not their own ?” a sentence 
which sums up the whole situation. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 


SELF-SUPPORTING SCHOOLS FOR INDIA 
By J. B. PENNINGTON 


I DOUBT if many members of the East India Association are 
„aware of a movement that has been making decided, if rather 
slow, progress in India for the introduction of an improved 
system of education on the lines laid down by an almost unknown 
Association of which I-have been Honorary Secretary for some 
years past. 

This Association was got together some years ago by Captain 
J. W. Petavel, R.E. (retired), who had in early days some 
experience of India in the Public Works Department and is the 
author of a number of small books and pamphlets on social and 
economic subjects which have been very favourably noticed, 
both at home and abroad. (Copies can be had at the door at 
prices ranging from a shilling to < penny.) 

Put very briefly, Captain Petavel’s idea is to teach boys over 
14 to earn at least their own keep whilst going through the usual 
curriculum of our schools. He does not mean that education 
can be made completely self-supporting, except with the aid 
of ‘‘ pious founders,’’ and personally I have always considered 
the name of the Association almost as misleading as the title 
of his book, written thtee years kefore the Great War—*' The 
Coming Triumph of Christian Civilization.’’ (Heaven save 
the mark !) 

Some years were spent in the attempt to popularize the idea 
in this country, without much success, and then the opportune 
visit of Sir Rabindranath Tagore in 1913 ended in Captain 
Petavel’s going out at his suggestion to try if India would. 
prove a more fertile field for a system which was in many 
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ways more suited to Indian life and habits than to ours in this 
country. 

Starting his propaganda work in Bengal in the cold weather 
of 1913, Captain Petavel worked with mdomitable perseve- 
rance, in spite of the war, for nearly four years, till at last he 
succeeded in securing the invaluable assistance of the Maharajah 
of Cossimbazar ; and thereupon a remarkable appeal (copy of 
which is annexed, and which was signed by the heads of all the 
principal schools and colleges in Calcutta) was made ior the 
support of Captain Petavel’s new Indian Polytechnic. As 
Captain Petavel is not so well known as I think he deserves to 
be, I should like to refer anyone interested to a sketch of his 
career written some years ago by Fred Rockall, which can be 
obtained from the Indian Self-Supporting Educational Colonies’ 
Association, 2, Tamarind Lane, Fort, Bombay, price 1 anna, 
and I will only add by way of further introduction a copy of the 
testimonial presented to him by the members of the Committee 
who have worked with him in circumstances of great dis- 
couragement for many years, and then proceed to read some 
of his last report, which is very comprehensive and not very 
long. The testimonial of November, 1913, runs as follows : 


“The Committee of the Educational Colonies and Self- 
Supporting Schools Association cannot allow their Honorary ' 
Organizing Secretary, Captain Petavel, to leave for India 
without putting on record their high appreciation of his inde- 
fatigable and-self-sacrificing labours for so many years in the 
cause of social progress. 

‘‘ Although, for various reasons unconnected with his proper 
work as propagandist, the actual foundation of a Self-Support- 
ing School still hangs fire in this country, there can be no sort of 
doubt that his origmal views on social science have had very 
considerable effect on the most enlightened studerits of the 
subject, and the Committee are very hopeful that his ideas may 
take root in Bengal and be an example to this country. 

““(Sgd.) J. B. PENNINGTON, 
“Hon. Secretary.” 


And I may perhaps remind readers of the ASIATIC REVIEW 
that Lady Katharine Stuart wrote a most appreciative paper 
on his work in the REVIEW for May last. 
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APPEAL FROM THE PRINCIPALS OF CALCUTTA 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGES 


About three years ago the Honorary Organizing Secretary of 
the Educational Colonies Association came to India at the sugges- 
tion of Sir Rabindranath Tagore to study the application of the 
Association’s scheme for the solution of India’s problems. 

The Honourable the Maharajah of Cossimbazar convened a 
meeting at his Rajbari of Principals of Colleges to ‘consider the 
matter, and has generously decided to finance a school as advocated 
by the Association, and Captain Petavel is himself acting as 
Principal. 

The undersigned hope that Ruling Chiefs, Noblemen, leaders of 
communities, and the public generally, will now combine to make 
this first step towards an educational development in which there 
is universal interest a great success. 

In a conservative country like India there are difficulties about 
starting any new system of education. This plan, useful as it is, 
goes against class prejudices. The one way and the only way to 
make it succeed is to show pupils good prospects of earning a 
living. This will be done if the Indian Polytechnic Association is 
heartily supported by public-spirited people of means. 

A gentleman who, at the request of Captain Petavel, has been 
calling on the leading members of different communities, putting 
before them the general outlines of the plan of the Polytechnic 
Association, has reported that you have expressed your willingness 
to give your support. If this is correct, will you kindly say when 
you will pay your donation, and whether you are prepared to be a 
member of the Council of the Indian Polytechnic Association? 
Kindly reply to Captain J. W. Petavel, Maharajah Cossimbazar’s 
Polytechnic Institute, 1, Nandilal Bose Lane, Baghbazar, 
Calcutta. . , 

(Signed) W. C. Worpsworts, Principal, Presidency College. 
W. S. UrguHart, Principal, Scottish Churches 
College. 
K. R. Bost, Principal, Central College. 
W. E. S. HoLLAND, Principal, St. Paul’s College. 
G. C. Boss, Principal, Bangabast College. 
S. Roy, Principal, Metropolitan Institute College. 
D. C. Roy, Principat, College of Science. 
-Herampa CHANDRA MAITRA, Principal, City College, 
says: “I am decidedly in favour of Captain 
Petavel’s scheme being given a trial.” 


The last report we have had of his work is summarized in 
his letter to the Englishman (of Calcutta) and the leaderette 
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thereon which follows, but I might just add that Captain 
Petavel has lately been appointed Lecturer on ‘* Reconstruc- 
tion after tne War’’ to the University of Calcutta, and he writes 
privately that he has already (early in October) received con- 
tributions amounting to 1,500 rupees (cash) towards what is 
called the ‘‘ Poverty Problem Study Fund,” and expects at 
least as much more—largely contrikuted by Europeans in 
Calcutta as well as by philanthropic Indian gentlemen. 

Indian critics of the Indian Government constantly complain 
that the masses, (approximately 100 millions between the ages 
of five and twenty,) are not yet educated in our peculiar fashion ; 
but why don’t the well-to-do classes who are so anxious to tax 
everybody in order to pay for educating these millions of boys 
and girls, whether they and their parents like it or not, put their 
own shoulders to the wheel and, following the splendid example 
of the Maharajah of Cossimbazar, establish free schools all 
over the country as our ancestors did in this country three or 
four hundred years ago? That there is money enough for this 
purpose is evident from the amount spent (and largely wasted) 
on temples, jewels and dancing-girls, etc.; as a .glaring 
example of which profusion I will cite once more the case of the 
20 lakhs cf rupees which were being spent in my old district 
when I was out there nine years ago on the repairs (or improve- . 
ment ?) of one temple—certainly a very large one—at Ramnad. 

None of the gentlemen (or the lady) who clamour for what 
they call “‘freedom’’ ever take the trouble to consider the 
verdict of one of the wisest and perhaps most independent of 
old-time Hindus, the late Sir T. Madhava Rau, K.c.S.1., that 
‘the longer one lives, observes and thinks, the more does one 
‘“feel that there is no community on the face of the earth that 
‘‘ suffers less from political evils and more from self-inflicted, 
“or self-accepted, or self-created and therefore avoidable 
‘evils than the Hindu.”’ 

I will now read his letter referred to, and the editorial com- 


ment on which the Home Committee heartily congratulated 
him. 


+ 
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“Our Polytechnic Institution has now nearly 700 pupils, and it 
is time to take our second step. May I ask you for your help in 
making known the enormous importance of this next step, because 
I am sure that if only a few people come to have a clear idea of it 
we shall not lack support? 

“As everybody knows, agriculture has special difficulties to . 
contend with in every country, the result of which is that it does 
not progress as other branches of human activity do, and that the 
Jand yields only a fraction of what it might. 

“In India the result of the great limitations placed upon the 
progress of agriculture and the yield of the land is that the masses 
remain illiterate because the country cannot afford popular educa- 
tion; districts are decimated with malaria because there is no money 
for sanitation works; whilst in this age of rapidly increasing wealth, 
in India, the masses of the people remain in primary poverty and 
have not enough food.” 


(Certainly one great cause of this poverty is the Hindu law 
of inheritance, whereby the land is so infinitely subdivided that 
it cannot possibly support its population in comfort.—J. B. P.) 


“Now, sweeping aside all the amateur criticism of the ryot, and 
coming to the actual circumstances that render it impossible for 
agriculture to benefit much by progress, we come at once to the 
fact that the educational establishments we contemplate could do 
something towards removing them. 

“Tf we ask an intelligent and progressive cultivator why certain 
valuable and prfiotable crops are not grown in the country, he will 
often say that there would not be the certainty of obtaining the 
amount of Jabour that would be needed at certain seasons, and there 
cannot be that labour because there would not be employment for 
it for more than a part, possibly a’small part, of the year. The 
inequality of the amount of labour required on the land is one of the 
greatest of the fundamental difficulties agriculture has to contend 
with. 

“The familiar ‘outfields? less well cultivated than the Chorme: 
fieds, are an ancient example of the way in which this inequality 
of the work on the land puts a limit on cultivation. 

“Modern machinery is the femedy. It has given us the means 
to overcome this difficulty, and it Will undoubtedly some day increase 
India’s wealth enormously. But the new era may not be easy to 
usher in, There are, unfortunately, other difficulties, and therefore 
the capitalist who alone could provide the necessary machinery does 
not see his way clear to making it a profitable business. So we are. 
now at a deadlock. | 

“But our educational colonies could set agricultural progress 
going. Our plan for a first start is to send boys either to board 
entirely in the country establishments, or, at any rate, to spend a 
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few days of the week or a few weeks of each term in them, going 
on with their lessons, of course, but doing about a couple of hours 
a day healthy practical and instructive work. When they had 
reached the upper classes they would be able to do this machine- 
work in the seasons when help is wanted, thus enabling the culti- 
vators to be engaged more productively the whole of the year, and 
to get much more from the land. 

“ Beginning with the middle-class boys, establishments would go 
on taking in such boys from the village. In that way they would 
furnish a solution to the problems of popular education and agri- 
cultural progress. At present, however, it-is enough for us to 
concentrate upon our next step, which will show the way clearly to 
another. 

“The establishments would be the needed thin edge for the wedge 
of progress. It would be quite sufficient for a start if in return for 
the help they were allowed to buy from the cultivators food-stuffs 
at the price at which-they are generally sold to the dealers. On 
the general average that is half, or less than half, of what is paid 
for them in the town; when all allowances are made, it will be 
found that this applies even to rice. The boys thus would live 
very cheaply in the country, and those who returned home weekly 
would take produce to their homes, thus earning the middlemen’s 
and distributors’ profits. , 

“The important thing to understand about the modern ‘self- 
supporting’ education movement is that its plan is to arrange things 
so that the boys would earn the profits of the capitalists, the middle- 
men, and the distributors. Attempts at self-supporting education 
have been made hitherto relying simply on the boys’ earnings as 
labourers, and certainly, where they have been properly helped by 
good modern methods and machinery, somd astonishingly en- 
couraging results have been obtained. For real success, however, 
we must look, not so much to their feeble labour, as to placing 
them in a position to have the economic advantages of the capitalists 
and traders. The establishments, instead of leaving the cultivators 
to their difficulties, would help them to produce more economically, 
and purchase the more economically produced commodities at 
cheaper prices. 

“Another of the most fatal obstacles in the way of the general 
application of the best methods is the subdivision of holdings. The 
practicable remedy is to develop industries in the rural districts, 
‘offering people profitable work that will dispose them at once to 
amalgamate their holdings for co-operative or other plans of com- 
bined working to save labour. Educational colonies would develop 
industries also. l 

“Similarly, the boys would be taught to be practical in school, 
so that: when they reached the higher classes they would be capable 
of superintending the labour of workers well organized and using 
up-to-date methods of production, and producing articles that they 
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and their parents and the villagers themselves ‘would use and 
consume, 

“ Now, when we come to the question of what the country branch 
is going to cost, we have to use our common sense and recognize 
that it is a key we must try with which to unlock the doors of 
progress, so that it would be cheap at any price. Any and every 
experiment in the direction of increasing the produce of the whole 
land, as modern methods have now enabled us to increase it, must 
be tried, whatever it costs. Educational colonies-are the thin end 
of the wedge that, properly inserted, might break up Indian middle- 
class and rural poverty in the intense form which we know them 
now. 

“But whilst the experiment would be of priceless value, there 
is no reason to anticipate its being at all costly. 

“The ideal way to begin with would be a colony for ex-soldiers, 
pensioners and other people who are starting with less bias than 
the ordinary cultivators and more ready to fall in with any new plan. 

“There are so many reasons to start agricultural and industrial 
colonies for a great variety of classes that.if they were properly 
conceived it seems quite certain people would flock to them. 

“Guarantees of some advantages as regards the disposal of their 
produce and as regards help which would enable them to carry 
‘on better agricultural methods would be all that would be necessary 
to attract people to them. 

“It really seems, therefore, that it is not so much money that 
is wanted to take the step that might lead us far towards the 
solution of the country’s greatest problems as more intelligence; 
and then further capital would come of itself. 

“At our Polytechnic Institute, besides the high-school boys (all 
of whom are receiving some practical training), we have young men 
coming from every part of Bengal and beyond to learn commerical 
subjects. We are working on a wrong economic principle in 
bringing them to the town where everything is dear. We should 
have them in the country where living is cheap and life is healtliy. 
They, too, should do their share of practical work, and then, when 
they discovered practically that there are already too many clerks 
in the country, they would have been shown a way to very much 
more hopeful employment in connection with the -industrial and 
agricultural development of the country. = 

“Tt is useful that I should add that we do not reckon too much 
on the plan being popular at first, but there are so many pecple in 
this country. begging for an education free, or half-free, that we 
should have no difficulty in getting the number forta start, and as 
the practical value of the training began to be realized the numbers 
coming forward for it would increase. For details I must refer the 
reader to my report to the University Commission and to my 
University Lectures now published.” 
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So much for the letter. The leaderette thereon runs as 
follows :— 


A resoltition appears in the Report of the Council of Post- 
Graduate Studies of Calcutta University, dated the 27th of Sep- 
tember to the effect that a number of gentlemen having sent sums 
of money to help the propagation of the idea for the solution of 
the problems of poverty and education developed in Captain 
Petavel’s recent lectures, the sums sent are to form the nucleus of a 
University “Poverty Problem Study Fund,” and a Untversity class 
is to be formed under Captain Petavel to study the subjects. The 
donors to the fund are from every community in India, with Sir 
= Dorab Tata and Mr. M. N. Mehta (of Calcutta) representing the 
Parsee community, the Bengali community being represented 
by (among others) Rajah Rishikesh Law, whilst a Burniese 
merchant, Mr. Khee Za Rhee, figures prominently in the list. The 
European community is represented by Sir Archie Birkmyre, Mr. 
Pickford, Mr. Norman Rose, Mr. A. Cameron, and Colonel Wyness. 
We have received the lectures in book form for review, but as they 
were very fully reported in our columns at the time of their delivery, 
there is nothing much to add about them, except that they are got 
up very nicely in a little volume of 160 pages, priced at Rr. 

There is every reason to think that the reconstruction problem 
will soon be about as pressing as war problems are now, and we 
can recommend these lectures at least for the very interesting way 
in which they define socialism, land reform, currency reform, all of 
which will soon be to the fore. But there are always more people 
interested in things that are being done than in schemes. Captain 
Petavel’s Polytechnic Institute, in which all boys are taught some 
manual work, has now about 700 students, and is being helped by 
the Government and the Calcutta Corporation, as well as by the 
Maharajah of Cossimbazar, by whose generosity it was started. 


It is hoped that this brief sketch of what has been done in 
Calcutta may result in the trial of a similar system in other 
parts of India. 


P.S.—Since the above was written I have been in com- 
munication with the Headmaster of Oundle and find (to my 
surprise) that he has been for years conducting his School on 
much the same principle as Captain Petavel’s, though he is 
not, of course, under the necessity of making his boys actually 
earn their own keep, being well provided with ‘‘pious’’ (and 
wealthy) “‘founders.”’ 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


AT a meeting of the East India Association, held at the Rooms of the 
Association, 3, Victoria Street, Westminster, on Monday, January 73, 
1919, a paper was read by J. B. Pennington, Esq., entitled, “SelfSup- 
porting Schools for India.” Mr. Mark B. F. Major occupied the chair. 
The following ladies and gentlemen, amongst others, were present: Sir 
Roland K. Wilson, Bart, Lady Katharine Stuart, Colonel Maude, R.E., 
Mrs. A, M, T. Jackson, Mrs. Collis, Mr. R. P. Karandikar, Lieut,-Colonel 
F. S. Terry, Mr. I. S. Haji, Mr. N. C., Darawalla, Miss Partridge, Dr. H. W. 
and Miss Anderschon, Miss Joy, Mr. C. V. Rao, Mr, H. L.-Leach, Mr. C. 
Roberts, Miss M. Sorabji, Mr. F. H. Brown, Mr. J. P. Jejeebhoy, Mr. H. 
Bendall, Mr. P. P. S. Sastri, Mrs. E. F. Kinneir-Tarte, Mr. E. S. Tabak. 

The CHarrman: It is a great pleasure and a great privilege to have been 
asked to preside at this. meeting to hear Mr. Pennington’s paper, and ~ 
what Mr. Pennington will feel, I am sure, is still more important, to pre- 
side at the discussion on the paper. Mr. Pennington has told me himself 
that he has only given an outline of the subject, and his wishes are = that it 
should be very thoroughly discussed. 

The subject of Self-Supporting Schools may not in itself seem to be 
particularly attractivé, and may not seem to cover a very wide field, but 
when you become acquainted with Captain Petavel’s ideas you will see that 
this question of Self-Supporting Schools is very far-reaching. The Educa- 
tional Colonies Association was formed many years ago with the idea of 
helping Captain Petavel 'to bring his ideas on this subject before the 
country. Undoubtedly if we had succeeded in getting the country to 
appreciate the point it would have saved us a lot of misery and trouble, 
because we should have begun to have appreciated the things that really 
mattered. Really Captain Petavel’s idea is that, with the tremendous 
growth in machine power and the way in which non-expert labour can be 
employed working those machines, civilization has the power of keeping all 
its people in comfort, and he says: ‘* Why is it that we find vast numbers 
of people in this country, as well as in India and all the world over, 
in poverty, and others with a great accumulation of wealth? Now,” he 
says, “you do not want to take away the wealth from those who possess 
it, but you want those who have not got the wealth to organize themselves, 
which they very easily could do now that machine power has made such 
tremendous growth, and has enabled the non-experts to turn out vast 
quantities of everything that humanity desires. Get those people to 
organize, and then they can really solve the poverty problem for themselves.” 
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Now let us start with the colonies, where the people should be working 
in co-operation with each other to produce those things which are most 
necessary, and Captain Petavel starts with agriculture. He says agri- 
culture is the bedrock of everything in fact, and you must start from that, 
and then bring on your industries. But how are you going to start these 
colonies ? How can-you convince people that is the way to make a start ? 
And he says the best way to do it is with the children; start with your 
educational system, and let that be such that you are training to industry 
in the same way as ordinary book learning. Then you will have im- 
planted the idea of working together in industry, and so you will make it” 
easy for the ultimate solution of our difficulties.’ 

I will not say anything more now on the point, but will ask Mr. 
Pennington to read his paper leading up to the discussion. 

(The paper was then read.) 

The following letter was then read from Dr. Pollen, Hon. Secretary of 
the Association : 


I am so sorry to find that I cannot, after all, get back in time for 
your paper on Monday. I wanted to support you in your main contentions 
for educational reform in India. 

When the Director of Public Instruction in Bengal himself declares that 
“ it is in the high schools, with. their underpaid and discontented teachers, 
their crowded, dark and ill-ventilated classrooms, arid their soul-destroying 
process of unceasing cram, that the seeds of discontent and fanaticism are 
sown,” it is surely high time that the authorities responsible for such a state 
of things were roused from their smug self-satisfaction and sternly called to 
book and the system of education changed. The ‘wholly responsible 
Minister ” contemplated by the * Montford ‘i Oe could not possibly 
make a greater mess of things ! 

You know what I think about these reforms, and how I agree with 
Lord Selborne’s views (as set forth in Hansard’s account of the House of 
Lords debates of 23rd and 24th October last) that reforms in India should 
be introduced on Indian and not European lines, and that what is wanted 
there is not Occidental but Oriental democracy. This is why I advocate 
the introduction of reforms through restored‘ Indian Principalities and 
Free Cities instead of by means of fantastic experiments made in Birming- 
ham. The peoples of Indian Principalities and the populace of Free 
Cities will work out their own salvation, to the benefit of all the inhabitants 
of India generally, without being “‘ Westernized.” Therefore I say revive 
the Principalities and set free the Cities. Look what a splendid Free City 
Bombay would prove to-day! As has been well said, “her merchants are 
known for their enterprise and success in all parts of the world,” and her 
commercial development has been brought about by men of all commu- 
nities and by the harmonious‘and successful co-operation of Parsee, Hindu, 
Mohammedan and European, whose commercial enterprise is surely suffi- 
cient guarantee of the ability and knowledge required for efficient Free 
City administration. 
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In the same way it is, I am persuaded, through restored Indian Princi- 
palities that “the politically-minded classes” will be gratified and the 
masses satisfied by the “democratization ” of India satisfactorily secured 
upon Indian lines. This is why I think a move in the direction advocated 
by Petavel is devoutly to be desired. Will you make apologies for my 
absence ? 


The CHAIRMAN : I think I voice your opinion when I say that we 
are very much indebted to Mr. Pennington for .having very carefully 
compiled this paper so as to give us an idea of what is being done in India. 
I do not profess to know anything about the immense problems of India, 
and if I did I should hesitate to say very much about it, because they are 
very vast and very difficult. unless you have a very thorough grasp of the 
-whole subject, and unless you have been able to study the problems on the 
spot ; but it does seem to me the problems to some extent must be the 
same there and here. After all, what is the real purpose of education? 
Judging by my own experience, the value to me of education was that it 
widened my ideas. How can you give an education to thé children that 
will widen their ideas, and enable them to go on in after-life steadily 
learning, so that the mind shall always be open to new ideas and be able to 
sift out the good from the bad? And looking at our own education over 
here, I do not think that we can be very satisfied with the sort of education 
we are giving to the large mass of the people. It is not an education 
that really tends to widen the mind. The boy leaves school at fourteen, 
and a great deal of what he has learned he practically forgets after he 
leaves school. I was- talking the other day to a hard-working man who 
left school when he was nine; he is now cultivating four or five acres of 
land and has a greengrocer’s shop, and he said to me: “ I do not know 
what is going to be the effect of the extra two years of education on 
the boys; it seems to me they will not profit much by it.” Isaidto him: 
‘“ Supposing we could have these educational schools on Captain Petavel’s 
lines and on the lines of Oundle, where they have first-class engineering 
and carpentering shops and forges attached to the schools, and all those 
advantages, how would it be then?” ‘ Yes,” he said, “ that would be a 
different thing; that would be fitting them for what they may take up 
in after-life.” The problem in India must be very much the same as it is 
here: How can you really fit those children to take their full place in 
after-life, and be able readily to turn to some different line if they find 
their particular line is not possible to be followed up because it leads 
them nowhere? Of course, the question of poverty in India is different 
from what we have to face here in this-country. Butif you have a system 
in India which leads to a subdivision of land, Captain Petavel’s idea is a 
very sound one if you can have industries in your agricultural districts so 
that the children shall grow up knowing something of industrial methods 
when they find their land is too narrow for them, and there would be 
a tendency to turn over to industry. But my sister, who has been in 
India for some years, said: “ Do not forget the caste difficulties and the 
class difficulties; you have your sweeper class and your water-carrier class, 
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and soon. Those are the difficulties you have to face.” That, I hope, 
you will bring out to-day in the discussion. Those are difficulties we have 
not to face here, of course, and here all we have to do is to make the 
land accessible by a right system. We cannot deal with that here to-day, 
but undoubtedly the power to get back to the land is the solution of 
your poverty problems, I believe, everywhere. Let the people have the 
power to get back to the land if they want to. Then those who can 
better follow up industry will gradually be competing with each other, and 
this wonderful advance in machinery power will be going steadily on, so 
that those in the towns will have to give up more and more to those in 
the country in exchange for the same amount of food, but yet those in the 
towns would be in a better position. 

Now if educational colonies can impart a sufficient knowledge of 
industry to those working on the land in India to enable some to turn to 
industry when the land is too narrow for them, and if in this country we 
can enable those who are already in industry to learn something of the 
land, I believe we shall be getting very close towards the solution of our 
problems. It is that which Captain Petavel asks us to consider, and it is` 
that question which we want to have very thoroughly discussed to-day, 
and I hope that it may lead to further discussions here, and that it may 
not be the last time when you will tackle this difficult but most important 
problem, one of the most important problems underlying civilization. 

The meeting is now open to discussion. 

Lieut.-Colonel Terry said he would like to say a few words on the 
subject. When in India he went all through Bengal and partly in 
Afghanistan, and was often in personal communication with chiefs and 
people in the hills, and on the subject being suggested they were all most 
anxious that things should be improved by the Government helping them 
to get schoolmasters to teach their children. 

Then with regard to getting hold of the children in India he had 
no experience, but would like to tell them his experience with regard to 
his regimental duties. His regiment was the King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers. In 1869 he had charge of the workshops, which brought the 
matter into close touch with the lecture. He prevailed on the Com- 
manding Officer, Colonel Wallace, to allow the elder children of the men 
to attend the workshops, whichever they chose as wishing to learn in, and 
he allowed the men who were in charge of the shops to take the children 
as assistants to teach them their work, and he bargained for those 
children to have weekly a few pence so that they might feel they were 
beginning to earn something. After a year’s time, Colonel Wallace asked 
the schoolmaster to make a report on the effect of the plan on the boys 
who gave the afternoons to that business and the mornings to the books, 
and he said that they got on with their books just as well as those who 
went at books allday. (Hear, hear.) 

Colonel F. N. Maupe rose to corroborate the last speaker in all his 
details, and, continuing, satd that Captain Petavel had been in India for 
some time during his active service, and he (Colonel Maude) was 
surprised that Captain Petavel had not adduced the great success 
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achieved by the system of regimental schools, especially at Roorkee, the 
Headquarters of the Bengal Sappers and Miners, as the best evidence as 
to the practicability of his own proposals. The pupils were glad to learn, 
and they did better school work as a result of their manual training. 
They learned how to handle tools, and as a result they were able to go 
direct to some trade and get work anywhere. In this country the Royal 
Engineers were in the same position ; they got a technical education as 
part of their training, and when they left the corps could command high 
wages. He had known men who were recruits on the drill-ground only a 
few years before the war who were now making £ 2,000 or £ 3,000 a year In 
large engineering works. It was the best all-round education you could 
get anywhere. The scheme of Captain Petavel’s was perfectly practical. 
If he could get out into the country instead of working in Calcutta there 
was no doubt ke mist succeed if he was adequately supported, but it 
would take a lot of adjustment. The moment people began to sce their 
work interfered with by the competition of local-grown produce they would 
be likely to try and upset the scheme. The great thing to do was to try 
and run the thing with a balanced mind, with a certain amount of give 
and take on either side. If he could once get well started, he thought 
Captain Petavel could work out a very successful scheme which would 
work both in England and India, but it required great patience and 
perseverance. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. H. BENDALL said he had always been a great admirer of Mr. Sander- 
son's practical work at Oundle, which had long passed the experimental 
stage and formed a very valuable contribution to education. Mr. Sanderson 
had originated a great deal in the teaching of the practical side of 
physics, and had developed in his own school the scheme by a personal 
infusion of his spirit The speaker had himself been a head master, 
but unfortunately had had little opportunity of attempting such practical 
work as Mr. Sanderson had introduced at Oundle, where he was given 
a free hand by theliberal-minded Grocers’ Company. His own experience 
had been that boys greatly appreciated their workshop hours, and that 
it was a greater punishment to them to be so deprived than to execute 
punishment tasks, such was their love of doing something with their own 
hands. There was no doubt a percentage of people who were not born 
with a real love of activity, either mental or physical, but he believed that 
a large majority of brain workers would be all the better for taking up 
some handicraft, and those who specialized on science would find fresh 
stimulus through practical work. He had found it was a valuable thing 
to let boys make their own apparatus for physics. 

Of education of alien races under British rule he had no experience, 
but might recall the fact that when Cyprus was taken over, some forty 
years ago, the Greek inhabitants, though in the main more intelligent, 
took up the education of the young less liberally than did the Moham- 
medans. 

On one point in the interesting memorandum circulated by the secretary 
he felt inclined to differ—namely, a reference to the provision of schools 
in England some three or four centuries ago. It was, he held, sporadic and 
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due entirely to local benefactions, and in no wise to any form of public 
or governmental agency, as appeared to be implied. 

Mr. KARANDIKAR said he was delighted to have been present at the 
discussion of such a very important matter, and he would like briefly to 
analyze the paper. At first he thought ‘‘Self-Supporting Schools for 
India ” meant that the State was not to be charged anything for conducting 
these schools, but now he gathered that was not so, although the general 
idea was that a school was self-supporting when it added nothing to the 
expenditure of the State. From that point of view he had been looking 


forward to something.to carry back to India. He now understood that it 


* was a sort of kindergarten system for lads over fourteen years of age; he 
knew very little of this institution on the Bombay side. He did not find 
the 7oo students had carried any great influence outside the Bengal 
Province ; he had heard very little of it in the other Presidencies. 

The CHAIRMAN remarked that the school had only been working for 
about a year. | 

Mr. KARANDIKAR said he would like to know what was the curriculum 
of the school, as the paper gave very little idea as to what the institutions 
were doing. The paper seemed to suggest that the wealthy of India had 
not been assisting the cause of education, but the statistical report he had 
in his hand showed that nearly half the money spent on education was 
provided by private people. Hé was not satisfied that the Indian wealth 
had not been helping the cause of education, and as far as he could 
see not more than rs. in the pound had been spent on education in 
India. 

With regard to the question of experimental colonies, if it meant the 
students were to be cared for in colonies and were to be sent out to other 
districts to help industries and to earn a living for themselves as an experi- 
ment, well and good, but from his point of view in the existing village 
system they had all this and the allied industries. As was the case in 
this country, the argument against education was that some of the younger 
people would be less useful to their homes, being drawn away from 
agriculture and from allied industrial pursuits, from assisting their parents. 


- 


‘However, there was the land there. No doubt industries must be en-. 


couraged. As to the question of the fund—‘‘The Poverty Problems 
Study Fund”’—he would rather dispense with the last expression “ fund.” 
The Indian National Congress had been pressing for many years on the 
Administration to appoint a Commission to inquire into the poverty of 
the people and ascertain how far certain factors were responsible for the 
poverty. On the whole the discussion had given him gréat pleasure, as it 
brought to the forefront the necessity of inquiring into the causes of 
poverty amongst the Indian peoples, and if that valuable result followed 
from the discussion he would be very grateful. With regard to the com- 
ment of the lecturer on page 5 that one great cause of this poverty was the 
Hindu law of inheritance, whereby the land was so subdivided that it 
could not possibly support its population in comfort, he agreed, but the 
question was why that was so. That was what they ought to find out. 
The complaint in this country was that the people never cared for agri- 
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culture, but in India he should think it was because tiere were no other 
industries, and the people were forced therefore to have the land sub- 
divided. From the recent agricultural inquiry conducted by Dr. Mann, 
with the help of the Bombay officials, it had been ascertained that 
agriculture was not a paying concern—at least, in villages situate, as the one 
under that inquiry, on the Bombay side. That was the result so far; of 
course, when land is subdivided agriculture suffers, no doubt due greatly to 
‘want of co-operation. ‘There must be co-operation amongst the small- 
holders, as in Canada, so that they might have better machinery with which 
to improve their conditions. (Hear, hear.) _ 

The CHAIRMAN said there was some misapprehension on the part of the 
last speaker, who had made a very valuable contribution to the discussion. 
They were not trying to relieve the Indian Administration of any expendi- 
ture at all. They only wanted to make it possible for the people of India 
to get that sort of education and continue that sort of education which 
would best fit their children to take their part in after-life, so as to insure 

_that India should rise “out of poverty into widespread prosperity. That 
was really the one desire on the part of the promoters of the scheme. 

Mr. DaRAWALLA Said they were all very much indebted to Mr. Pennington 
for his excellent paper, but to understand the subject it did not really 
require only an educationist, but an agriculturist and economist and social 
worker rolled into one! Still, he hoped to be able to throw some little 
light on the subject, although he did nct feel quite happy about some of 
the lecturer’s ideas ; the paper smacked too much of the utilitarian bread- 
and-butter theory, which he was much against. It was unfortunate there 
was no light thrown on the question of the curriculum, as it was difficult 
to discuss a subject until they knew what the training was to be. The 
word “education ” might be used in a sense which would not be accepted 
by an educationist. Would there be any facilities for open-air work and 
games and physical exercise ? 

The LECTURER: Yes, certainly. I am not altogether responsible for 
the details of the paper, but am simply trying to make known Captain . 
Petavel’s ideas; and what has been actually done at Oundle would be the, 
ideal for India. 

Mr. DARAWALLA said that unless they had clear ideas of what was to be 
done it would be futile to discuss the subject. Much of the criticism of 
the last speaker was to the point.- He agreed with the statement that they 
very often spent their money in India in an idiotic way, but the paper 
suggested there was no money spent upon sanitation works. That was not 
the case quite, and he would like to suggest that the Parsees had spent 
their money in a very good way. 

In conclusion, he was sorry he could not discuss the paper with a better 
knowledge of the subject, and althougn he liked the idea very much 
indeed, yet without adequate information regarding the way it would 
practically work out, he could not discuss it thoroughly, much.less support 
it enthusiastically. 

Lady KATHARINE STUART said. she had had a letter from Captain 
Petavel that very day, in which he appealed to her most earnestly to do 
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all they could to help forward his scheme. One of the speakers had 
said something about the reasons for the poverty of India. It seemed 
to her the reason was that they did not first seek the Kingdom of God, 
and therefore the other things were not added to them. Captain Petaver 
had said he definitely and explicitly put the Kingdom of God as the first. 
thing to be sought, and there was no doubt in the end that prosperity 
would follow in the wake of that endeavour of his ; she did not mean merely 
material prosperity. She had pondered a long time over the question of 
education, and it seemed the best definition of it was that it was the 
means by which one adjusted a person to life. She thoroughly believed 
in Captain Petavel. It seemed to her the West was too prone to look 
upon a child as a complicated piece of apparatus for making money. 
This was not the chief end of either child or man; but the Oriental idea 
of education was apt to learf too much to the other side, and did not take 
enough stock of the practical side of things. The fact was they must 
grapple with the great modern discoveries of science such as steam and 
electrical machinery, which should become the “ sudras >° of humanity, and 
they could not revert to the simple life of the forest because they must 
“ keep abreast with truth,” but it seemed to her that Captain Petavel, by 
co-operating with Indian progressive thought, had succeeded in embracing 
both the spiritual and the practical side of things. The West had to 
learn that in their system there was not enough attention paid to the personal 
equation. They dealt with children by the dozen, There was no doubt 
that our education made splendid sailors and soldiers, but did it create 
domestic virtues and beautify and dignify family life as much as it might 
do? There was room for improvement in this country as well as in India ; 
and with regard to the question of reconstruction, the true temple of God 
was the body and mind of man. That was the temple they had to rebuild, 
and they had to begin at the beginning. In Europe work and play were 
divided too arbitrarily. Ruskin had said that when a man was properly 
occupied his pleasure grew out of his work. Their pleasure and their joy 
ought to come out of the thing they were occupied upon.* They ought to 
find out what a given person could do best, and then let him do it. 
Patience was needed to produce permanent results: “ First the blade, and 
then the ear, and afterwards the full corn in the ear.” (Hear, hear, and 
applause.) 

Mr. Haji said that things in India had been sadly neglected, whether 
negligently or not he did not know, but the neglect of facts with regard to 
India was nothing less than a crime. The Government should recognize 
once for all that it was. the function of the Government to give compulsory 
free education to everyone in India. Everyone wanted it, but the 





* Tt seems significant that Christ and His chosen Apostles and disciples 
had various callings—e.g., “Is not this the Carpenter ??—-and we know 
St. Paul was a tentmaker, An ideal education, then, while adjusting the 
child’s inner being to spiritual truth, and leading him to recognize -and 
follow the inward call of the Divine Companion, will also simultaneously 
adapt his faculties to cope with the facts of everyday existence upon the 
earth in the twentieth century. | 
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Government did not want to give it. The answer was that the Govern- 
ment had no money, but they spent large sums of money in India to 
carry on the military system. It was the moral duty of the Government, 
in his opinion, to improve the lot of the masses, and it was wrong to say it 
was due to the poverty of the masses. There were many people who were 
able to be taxed, and there were many people in India who spent their 
money idiotically, and the Government should be able to devise some 
means of taxing that money, so that it might be put to better uses. They 
wanted to bring out amongst the children a spirit of the duty of citizen- 
ship. | 

Mr. SASTRI said he would like them to consider why industrial schools 
were not well established, and why the people had not taken to them. 
The answer was plain and very simple. The result of the system was that 
the people of India did not think that industrial education was a real part 
of the education of the people. The people were not sufficiently 
consolidated, and in his opinion the present system of education in India 
was absolutely ruinous. India was only poor-in the sense that the 
average man had not got much wealth to spare upon pursuits other than 
that of maintaining his own life, and that was because the land taxes 
were so very heavy. As the Government took as much money out of the 
- people as possible, surely it was for them to find a way to deal with the 
situation as economically as possible. Such schemes as had been 
suggested ought to be promoted by the Government as a whole. If the 
blessing was pronounced by the Government, they could be sure the 
majority would come forward to support the scheme, as the majority were 
always ready to support the Government in any honest measure. In‘his 
opinion, industrial education could only be spread in India through the 
vernaculars ; if trades in India were to be taught to the boys, it could only 
be done through his own vernacular tongue, and that raised undoubiedly 
avery big problem. If England could not say after a long rule that she 
had a dominion like India, which stood unrivalled in the world, well 
educated, he did know how much credit she could take to herself. 

Sir RoLanp WILson, in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Chairman and Lecturer, said that he would like to couple with it the 
name of Captain Petavel. He had listened to the paper with great 
pleasure, especially to the remarks about Oundle School. The encourage- 
ment of the Government to the scheme need not take a pecuniary form, 
although encouragement in some shape might be necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN : Mr. Pennington says he does not wish to say anything 
more to-day, so it is left to me, therefore, to thank you all very much on 
Captain Petavel’s behalf, and on behalf of the Lecturer and myself, and 
I would like to add that if the East India Association can see their way to 
follow up this line of thought a good deal further, I believe it would be 
very useful, both from the point of view of great Britain and from the point 
of view of the great Dependency we are all so proud of—India. (Hear, 
hear.) 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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“MR. GOKHALE’S SERVANTS OF INDIA 
SOCIETY AND ITS WORK” 


By G. K. Devapuar, M.A, Bombay 


THE foundation of the Servants of India Society can be 
traced to the new spirit of patriotism and national con- 
sciousness which was fostered in India by the introduction 
of English education under the British Government, stimu- 
lated by a growing contact with Western knowledge, . 
culture, and ideals, and nursed by national movements like | 
the Congress and the conferences. This was one of the 
richest fruits of Western influence under the egis of 
English rule in our country. During the earlier period of 
British connection with India, a considerable amount of 
public work was carried on by Western scholars and high- — 
minded Englishmen, working for the promotion of the 
country’s good in the domains of art, literature, legislature, 
and journalism, as also by the devoted band of Christian 
missionary men and women, who have been strenuously 
labouring for the spread of education and ideas of social 
service. Their example was followed by a galaxy of 
most eminent public-spirited Indians, such as Raja Ram 
= Mohun Roy, Pandit Ishwar Chandra Vidya Sagar, Swami 
Dayananda Saraswati,, Swami Vivekanadna, Mr. Justice 
Ranade, Dadabhai Naoroji, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, 
from among the great departed. There are many who 
belong to this glorious class fortunately still with us. The 
work that was achieved by these pioneer nation-builders, 
whose-memory is cherished and held in great veneration, 
led to the formation of many a powerful organization, giving 
rise to a multitude of useful activities. These have stirred 
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the national life of India to its foundations and generated a 
spirit of nationality, aiming at a full development of the 
nation’s manhood and womanhood, worthy of her great and 
glorious past. : 

At such a time,. what was needed was a systematic and 
well-founded organization to take the fullest advantage of 
the new motive-power and the generous impulses for render- 
ing devoted patriotic service with which the heart of young, 
India was strongly throbbing. A powerful and sympathetic 
man with a towering personality was-needed to give this 
national emotion flesh and blood, and, fortunately for 
India, she found in Mr. Gokhale the leader qualified to 
undertake the great task. 

Mr. G. K. Gokhale, who is universally recognized as one 
of the noblest and most patriotic sons of modern India, was 
= born of very poor parentage. He worked for eighteen 
years as Professor at the Fergusson College at Poona, 
which is a brilliant example of great patriotic self-sacrifice 
and administrative capacity of which ycung educated India 
is capable, and of which the whole country is justly proud. 
Mr. Gokhale received, under the most capable guidance of 
Mr. ‘Ranade, his training in public life, and acquired the 
necessary discipline for public work, which enabled him to 
give full scope to his great qualities of head and heart, 
and which made him an object of affectionate regard to 
thoughtful Indians and Englishmen alike, even though they 
might differ from him. His deep patriotism, his catholic 
spirit, his clear-sighted statesmanship, his masterly grasp of 
practical problems, his staunch and fearless advocacy of 
the rights of his motherland, and, above all, his personal 
example of plain living and high thinking, ennobled by 
renunciation and sacrifice, rightly secured for him a position 
of great eminence and leadership. He was a man pecu- 
liarly gifted with constructive genius. He had cultivated a 
real and sympathetic appreciation of Western institutions, 
and it was his strong desire that his country should 
assimilate as much of the Western spirit as was consistent 
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with the true spirit of Indian life and traditions. He clearly 
saw the need of an organization for systematized national 
service suited to modern conditions and the spirit of the age. 
The work had to be based upon the principle of renuncia- 
tion, for which India was renowned in the past, and which 
she, fortunately, has not allowed to die out. Mr. Gokhale 
was impressed by the necessity of giving a realistic and 
practical turn to this great motive-power by starting, soon 
after the completion of his vow of service at the Fergusson 
College, a Society which would give facilities for the full play 
of the patriotic sentiment directed into practical channels. 
With this aim he first gathered a few Indian friends, who 
were willing to be trained for the service of the motherland 
and ready to make the necessary sacrifice for that noble 
cause, recognizing that they were Indians first and every- 
. thing else afterwards. He was not an unpractical dreamer. 
He appreciated the difficulties of the situation, and was 
always ready to utilize his material to the best advantage. 
Mr. Gokhale’s life and labour, broadly speaking, are suffici- 
ently illustrative of the general attitude of the educated 
men in India and even that of the much-maligned Chit- 
pavan Brahmin—a subject which is causing some concern 
in certain quarters in this country. 

Thus, the Servants of India Society came to be started 
in 1905, with its head-quarters at Poona, with the idea of 
training “men prepared to devote their lives to the cause . 
of the country in a religious spirit,” and “to promote, by 
all constitutional means, the national interests of the Indian 
people.” Its members, who have, at the time of admission, 
to take, among others, the vows of poverty and lifelong 
service in the cause of promoting the best national interests, 
are required to “direct their efforts principally towards 
(1) creating among the people, by example and by precept, 
a deep and passionate love of the motherland, seeking its 
highest fulfilment in service and sacrifice ; (2) organizing 
the work of political education and agitation, basing it on a 
careful study of public questions, and strengthening generally 
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the public life of the country,” which, according to him, 
needed “to be spiritualized” ; (3) ‘promoting relations of 
cordial good-will among the different communities ; (4) as- 
sisting educational movements, specially those for the 
education of women, of backward classes, and industrial and 
scientific education; (5) helping forward the industrial 
development of the country ; and (6) elevation of the de- 
pressed classes.” This comprehensive scheme of training — 
and work by the members of the Society was intended by 
Mr. Gokhale, who believed in an all-round progress, to 
be a full-grown nation, to include every sort of willing and 
devoted worker, who wanted, according to his attainments, 
tastes, and inclinations, fields for national service under 
good guidance in various directions, all leading to the one 
goal of national regeneration. In laying down his scheme 
of national activity, Mr. Gokhale has clearly stated that 
“ much of the work may be directed towards building up in 
the country a higher type of character and capacity than ‘is 
generally available at present”; and his sole aim was 
to create a higher type of the average man and woman, to 
play his or her legitimate part in working for the nation’s 
progress. Thus it will be seen, from some of the basic 
ideas of the Society, and from the ramification of the various 
activities of its members, a steadfast attempt is made to 
serve the masses as also the classes. The membership of the 
Society at present numbers about twenty-five, and consists 
mostly of graduates, who corre from most of the provinces 
and belong to different communities, there being no bar of 
race or creed to membership; but it is at present confined 
to men only, not necessarily single. For the first five 
years they have to be “ unde- training” either at the head- 
quarters or at the branches working under a senior member. 
The Society is thoroughly ncn-sectarian and severely non- 
sectional in character, and its affairs are regulated by a 
council and a president, who, at present, is the Hon. 
Mr. Sastri, additional member of the Imperial Legislative 
Council. The Society, which is an all-India movement, 
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carries its activities at present through four branches at 
Bombay, Madras, Allahabad, and Nagpur. It is entirely 
supported by public contributions, the largest contributor 
being the late Sir Ratan Tata of Bombay. Its work, 
which generally adheres to the broad outline of the scheme 
mentioned above, ‘may be described as the work of nation- 
building, or what in this country is popularly known as the 
work of national reconstruction. It would be difficult to 
attempt a logical division in this brief sketch of the members’ 
activities carried on at these different centres, but a rough 
analysis will group them under the following principal 
heads : | 

(1) Under the group of political work come the (a) news- 
papers, five in number, which are conducted by the Society 
as organs of liberal progressive opinion, and which are its 
instruments of political education and agitation; besides, 
members carry on, on several occasions of public import- 
ance, a regular propaganda by means of lectures and 
leaflets, the U.P. Branch being the prominent in this, 
work. (4) Two of the members of the Society are engaged 
in the work of legislative councils. Moreover, members at 
every branch have been tiking part in assisting in the 
work of the National Congress organization. The Society 
owns two presses, the services of which are utilized for the 
purpose of publishing newspapers and pamphlets for 
political education, and the creation of well-informed 
public opinion on burning topics of the day. Besides, 
members .of the Bombay Branch have been instrumental 
in starting and conducting four periodicals dealing with all 
questions that engage the public attention at the present 
day. 
(2) Next comes the very large group of activities of 
members, which would be characterized as social reform 
propaganda, carried on by helping or starting associations 
and societies aiming at (æ) the creation of a better fellow- 
feeling, mutual understanding, and a spirit of co-operation 
among different races and communities ; (4) helping forward 
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movements calculated to broaden tha basis of sympathy 
among different ranks and classes of society; (c) popular- 
izing efforts initiated to widen ‘opportunities for larger social - 
intercourse, and to reduce social injastices and inequali- 
ties, such as the disabilities at present, unfortunately, 
attached to a large section of the people in India called 
the untouchable classes. Moreover, the members of the 
Society carry on an active propaganda to remove the 
untouchability of these classes, basing it on national and 
patriotic grounds and those of social justice and humanity. 
(3) The third group of activities includes work under- 
taken by members to popularize and facilitate, by systematic 
effort, primary education, which is most painfully neglected, 
with a view to its speedy expansion both by Government 
and local bodies as the first step towards the adoption of 
the principle of compulsory primary education, for which the 
late Mr. Gokhale worked very hard and prepared the country 
generally. And it is a matter of some congratulation that 
the movement set on foot by Mr. Gokhale about half-a- 
dozen years ago, though, unfortunately opposed by Govern- 
ment at the time, is now appealing to the imagination of - 
the Provincial Governments in a constructive way, inasmuch 
as three local Governments have already considered Bills, 
introduced by non-official members, incorporating the 
principle of compulsion in their systems of elementary 
education. And a fourth province is soon expected to 
follow suit. It is to be further noted with satisfaction that 
the Bombay Municipality, the leading Municipal Corpora- 
tion in India, has been enabled by a promise of generous 
help from Government to give a lead in this matter to other 
local bodies, which are showing great keenness. ` In this con- 
nection, it is to be observed.that one of the members of the 
Bombay branch worked hard to impress on the city fathers 
its great need. The members of the Society have been 
actively engaged in organizing institutions to undertake the 
education of girls and married women in Poona and Bombay. 
These have given ample facilities to a large number of 
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married women and widows to be trained as teachers, nurses, 

-midwives, sub-assistant-surgeons, and needle-women, etc., 
by adopting systematic courses for literary, industrial, and 
technical education, and for the better understanding of 
their domestic and civic duties, aiming thereby to create 
the kind of workers which modern Indian society badly 
requires in several fields of national service. Thus the 
members of the Society, who are keenly alive to the need 
of an enlightened and progressive womanhood, are 
endeavouring to elevate Indian women to the status of a 
true citizenship by means of education in modern ways of . 
thinking and working. l | 

(4) A further group of activities may be placed under 
the head of the co-operative work; and the Servants of 
India Society at its various branches is recognized as an 
active non-official agency, carrying on co-operative effort in 
India. Itsmembers have started co-operative societies for 
various classes that need them, such as agriculturists, small 
wage-earners, municipal servants, mill-hands, and the 
labouring class population; and a considerable amount 
of this work is being done in Poona and Bombay by 
starting co-operative societies to meet the special needs of 
these classes. In one or two places co-operative dairying, 
co-operative manure supply, co-operative sugar-cane crush- ' 
ing, and co-operative supply of agricultural implements, has 
been undertaken; and a good deal of ground is now 
prepared for the introduction of co-operative distribution by 
interlinking the rural people with the urban population. 
These societies are now proving useful centres for starting 
organized work for improved sanitation, small industries, 
and new educational activity. 

(5) Another group of activities, which is growing popular 
and rapidly spreading all over the country, relates to the 
broad division of social service in other directions, such as 
travelling libraries and settlements among the poor, and this 
work has been undertaken by members in all its branches ; 
and social service leagues, on the model of the Bombay 
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Social Service League, have been started in Madras, 


Bengal and in the U.P., where it bears a different name. 


(6) Lastly, comes the category of relief work undertaken 
by members of the Society, on a well-organized basis, to 
give the necessary help to sufferers on the lines of non- 
official relief to supplement Government relief on occasions 
of widespread calamities liké epidemics, fire, and famine ; 
and the Society now has established, by its famine work, 
on six different occasions, such a reputation for this help, 
that when the first signs of this enemy of humanity make 
their appearance the people generally look to the Society 
for the undertaking of non-official famine relief. 

Ladies and gentlemen, in this short paper I could not 
do anything more than just to attempt to give you a 
very brief and rapid review of the origin, the aims and 
objects, the basic principles, and the methods of work of 
the Servants of India Society and an outline of the results 
achieved by the small number of workers that have joined 
that Society. My object in giving this simple story of 
one of the useful institutions of India with which I have 
the privilege of being associated even before the commence- 
ment of the movement was to indicate one of the construc- 
tive lines which the younger generation in India to-day 
is following, and how they are not blind to their duties and 
responsibilities towards the bulk of their countrymen. 
The members of the Servants of India Society are fully 
aware that, as compared with the colossal amount of work 
which the country at present needs so badly in many de- 
plorably neglected directions, the work they have achieved 
during the last twelve years is not much. But this is only 
a beginning. Moreover, they quite recognize, to quote the 
words of Mr. Gokhale, that ‘‘the path is beset with great 
difficulties, there will be constant temptations to turn back, 
bitter disappointments will repeatedly try the faith of those . 
who -have put their hands to the work.” Even though, 
therefore, the advance .be slow, they want it to be sure. 
And this they hope to achieve in full faith in Providence 
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and in the readiness to make adequate sacrifices on the 
part of the men and women of their dear country. They 
recognize that, to lead the country to grow to its full stature, 
is the joint responsibility of both the English Government 
and the people. The latter are now prepared to share it so 
far as they are trained to doit. Before concluding, I would 
like to address a few words to my English brothers andsisters. 
They are these: England, on the whole, has achieved in 
India a brilliant and mighty task, ever undertaken by one 
nation, whose destinies came to be linked with another. She 
has welded into a solid whole by permanent ties various races 
and peoples, constituting a very large portion of the human 
race. The education which Indians have received at your 
hands has stirred and quickened their imagination, has 
built up upon firm foundations the feeling of solidarity of 
the race, and has enlivened the nation. The people have 
_ begun to cherish quite naturally great ambitions and 
noble hopes making for the country’s progress, It is now 
difficult to stem them and idle or unwise to stifle them. The 
great Indian continent is throbbing with a new impulse 
along with the whole world. It is now left for you in 
England to decide how to shape this spiritual force, how 
to direct it into a channel, which would be productive 
of lasting good to both the countries, which, according 
to my school of political thinking, have been brought 
together by a process of Divine dispensation. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


AT a meeting of the East India Association held at the Lincoln- 
shire Room,’ 7, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W., on Monday, 
February 10, 1919, a paper was read by Mr. G. K. Devadhar, M.A. 
(Senior Member, Servants of India Society, Bombay), on “ Mr. 
Gokhale’s Servants of India Society and its Work.” Sir 
Richard Amphlett Lamb, K.cs.1, CLE, K.-i-H., presided and the 
following, amongst others,, were present: The Right Hon. 
Lord Lamington, ¢.c.M.G., G.C.LE, the Right Hon. Lord Willing- 
don, G.CLE., G.B.E. (Governor-Designate of Madras), Sir Roland 
K. Wilson, ‘Bart., Sir Mancherjee M. Bhownaggree, K.C.LE, Sir 
John Herbert Roberts, m.r., Sir William Ovens Clark, Mr. J. B. 
Pennington, Mr. L. V. S. Rao, Mrs. Jackson, the Rev. J. 
Knowles, Mr. W. H. Crowe, tics. (ret.), Capt. C. Hobbs, Mr. 
H. R. Cook, Mr. J. P. B. Jeejeebhoy, Mr. Duncan Irvine, tc.s. 
(ret.), General Chamier, cp. c1e, Mr. B. Bayliss, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kotval, Mrs. Collis, Miss Burton, Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Joseph, 
Mr. S. Raghunatha Rau, Mr. B. B. Lal Singh, Mrs. Henry, Mr. 
M. O. Abassi, Colonel F. S. Terry, Mr. W. Frank, Mrs. Giffard, 
Sub- Lieut. Giffard, Deaconess May Gorton, Mr. J. S. Dhunjibhoy, 
Mr, A. W. P. Jayatilaka, Mr. T. J. Penny, Mr. F. H. Brown, Mr. F. 
Grubb, Mr. H. S. L. Polak, Mrs. Candy, Mrs. Hall Simpson, Miss 
Hadden, Mr. G. Singh, Mr. H. J. R. Hemming, Mr. P. B. Guiry, 
Mrs. E. F. Kinneir-Tarte, Professor Bickerton, Colonel Swift, 
Mr. A. Montgomery, Colonel A. H. D. Creagh, Mr. C. Watney, 
Mr. R. P. Karandikar, Miss Lamby, Miss Winterbottom, Mr. E. H. 
Tabak, Mr. Ambekar, The Rev. W. L. Broadbent, Mr. J. M. Pollen, 
Mr, S. R. Bomanji, Miss Horne, and Dr. John Pollen, c..£., Hon. 
Secretary. 

The CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlemen, I feel it a very great 
honour to be called upon to take the chair at a lecture at a meeting 
of this Association; and I should like to explain, if you will permit 
me to do so, how it was that I was asked to come. Some five and 
a half years ago I spent a very instructive afternoon at a house a 
little way out of Poona, where I met Mr. Devadhar and other 
members of the Servants of India Society, and I there had ‘the 
opportunity of going through with them the constitution and rules 
of that Society. Soon after, Mr. Devadhar gave a lecture upon 
the Servants of India Society, and I took the chair on that occasion: 
so that when our indefatigable secretary wrote to me and asked 
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if I would come up from the rustic retirement in which I live and 
preside on this occasion, and when he mentioned that Mr. Devadhar 
would be very glad if I were to repeat what I did before—namely, 
take the chair—I could hardly resist the invitation; and so here Iam. 

The duty of a chairman is to ask the lecturer to read the lecture, 
and I therefore introduce to you Mr. Devadhar, and ask him to read 
his lecture on the Servants of India Society. (Hear, hear.) 

The Lecrurer: Mr. Chairman, Lord Willingdon, ladies and 
gentlemen, permit me at the outset to thank my friend Dr. Pollen 
for his great kindness in asking me to speak before you on this 
subject, and in giving me an opportunity of meeting in England 
such a distinguished audience. I am particularly obliged to you, 
sir, for the honour that you have done me in presiding over my 
lecture for the second -time, as mentioned by you, and especially 
as you have come out of retirement and well-earned rest after a 
very successful and sympathetic career in our Presidency as the 
senior member of the Executive Council of the ex-Governor of 
Bombay, Lord Willingdon, whom I have the honour of having 
in my audience to-day. Also to you, sir (Lord Willingdon), for 
the great interest taken in our work during the years you were in 
India, on behalf of my Society and myself I tender you our most 
sincere thanks, and I hope your successor who has gone there will 
continue to take the same interest in the work of our Society. 
With these prefatory remarks I will now read my paper. 

(The paper was then read and received with applause.) 

The CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlemen, it is.the duty of the 
Chairman on these occasions to open the discussion, and it 
therefore falls to me to make a few remarks on the subject of 
the paper. I feel that I ought rather to vacate the chair and make 
room for those who can speak better than I can on the subject, 
having on my left my late Chief, who has just returned from 
the post of Governor of Bombay, and on my right a former 
Chief, who was also Governor of that Presidency; but since it is 
my duty, I would like to put before you a few reflections which 
occur to me on the paper which has been read. 

The lecturer ended his paper with an eloquent reference to the 
connection between England and India, and I should like to mention 
that when I looked through the constitution of that Society in 
that room in Poona some years ago, I found it definitely laid down 
as a basic principle of the work of the Society that it was to be 
founded on the permanent connection of British rule with the 
Indian Empire. (Hear, hear.) I think anyone who makes a study 
of the work of the Society should bear in mind that its foundation 
is that and no other. What distinguishes it from certain other 
movements that have been, taking place in India, and which are 
possibly not at an end, yet, is that the Servants of India Society base 
the whole of their efforts on the continuance of British rule in India. 

That is a basic principle; and a leading feature of the work of 
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the Servants of India is the spirit of service and self-sacrifice. The 
constitution of the Society requires no less than five years’ training 
before a candidate is admitted to be fit to be a member. A young 
man must make up his mind that he will give his whole life to 
working for India and will do this without any self-seeking, solely 
that he may forward the good of India, and not look to his own 
personal profit. That is a severe test for any young man to go 
through; and it is to my mind a very curious thing that Mr. Gokhale 
should have been able to found a society with so severe a test as 
that without any specific religious sanction. So far as I am aware 
there has not for merly’ been any society subject to a vow of poverty 
and of complete sacrifice of oneself except under some religious 
stimulus—the stimulus of some specific religious society or denom- 
ination. This Society declares itself absolutely non-denomin- 
ational and non-sectarian; it is founded entirely on humanity, the 
good of one’s fellow-creatures in one’s own country. The lec- 
turer will, I hope, tell us whether any of the members of the 
Society are non-Hindus. There are twenty-five of them it seems, 
and they aim to include all classes, but whether there are any 
non-Hindu members I do not know. 

That is one of the leading features of the Society; and the work 
of the Society first gained notice, so far as I am concerned, in con- 
nection with what Mr. Devadhar mentioned laseia, famine 
relief work. There was in the year 1911-1912 and in the following 
year considerable scarcity in Bombay, and a good deal of famine- 
relief work had to be done, and very efficient assistance was given 
to the Government in this matter by the Servants of India Society. 
Again this year, I am sorry to say, they will have an opportunity 
of rendering similar service. [Mr. Devadhar: They have already 
begun.] Another thing in the work of the Society which early 
attracted my attention was their furthering of co-operation 
amongst the lower classes; and most of all it struck me how they 
had begun amongst the class which are known as “the untouch- 
ables.” By the depressed classes are, I believe, usually meant the 
lower classes which are not reckoned as untouchables, but below 
these there are the classes whose touch is counted as pollution. 
Amongst these classes beyond the pale the Servants of India were 
the pioneers in organizing co-operation work. I think they began 
among the sweepers in Bombay; and that this Society, of Brahmin 
foundation, and largely compcsed of Brahmins, was the pioneer 
in this work amongst these people, is a very notable thing indeed. 
I remember reading of an enthusiastic lady who said in public that 
she would believe in Self-government for India when she heard 
of Brahmins working amongst the “untouchables.” I wrote and 
published that I had seen Brahmins teaching “untouchables”; and 
I wish that I had remembered to draw attention also to the fact 
that Brahmins had been the sioneers in starting this excellent 
work of co-operation amongst the lowest classes in the city of 
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Bombay. Amongst the mill-hands also the Servants of India did 
remarkably good work, and here there is a very large field for 
service, because India is at any rate beginning to be, and has 
passed soime little way on the journey towards becoming, an indus- 
trial country. As it progresses there will come to be an industrial 
population, and if the Servants of India Society can introduce 
amongst these people anything which will prevent their lives from 
turning into the life of the slums, or prevent the people from 
becoming demoralized, they will be rendering a service to India of 
which it would be hard to exaggerate the effect. 

Then there were other directions in which, while I was in India, 
the activity of the Society was noteworthy. Amongst these was 
the reform of social customs—for example, of the evil observances 
of the Holi, a festival which takes place at the beginning of the 
hot weather, and has been characterized by traditional customs 
and observances which are repellant to the feelings of some 
people, and which are now repugnant to the feelings of some 
Hindus themselves. In other matters, such as the spread of edu- 
cation amongst women, and the spread of technical education, the 
Servants of India have devoted their work, with results that have 
been excellent. It has not been possible for the lecturer to tell tis 
in detail how far they have progressed in these matters, nor can I 
add anything on the subject, because I do not know what has been 
taking place in the Presidency during the last four years, 

The lecturer said one of their political objects was the creation 
of well-informed public opinion on the topics of the day. That is 
pursued by the publication of newspapers and the distribution of 
leaflets and the delivering of lectures, and it includes the work 
of political agitation, and a careful study of public questions. The 
word “agitation” has come to mean a good many things, some of 
them not very desirable and others of which we approve. I think 
that the political education and agitation which is pursued by 
this Society is entirely of an unobjectionable kind; it does not 
partake of any of the immoderate views or immoderate proposals 
of action which have characterized certain other agitations. I 
should not have applied the word agitation to the activities of the 
Servants of India Society, because the word has come to connote 
certain objectionable extreme characteristics which are not to be 
found in the work of that Society. I should like to say that I 
am fully convinced that the Society 1s not one whose activities 
or propaganda can be regarded as extreme or objectionable. That 
is not the case with all agitations which have been prominent, and 
therefore I think I should like particularly to impress the point 
that this Society is to be very definitely distinguished from any 
such societies as those. | 

The constructive work of the Society is one that deserves our 
highest appreciation. It endeavours to do good in the way of 
educating people to know and to understand things, in the way of 
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inducing them to better their lives by co-operation, and to improve 
their material circumstances when distress is upon them, and in 
forwarding all movements which have for their view the regenera- 
tion of the people of India. 

With these few words—as a member of the Legislative Council 
is apt to say after exceeding the time-limit—I will now ask the 
meeting to continue the discussion, and I find that among the 
names handed to me by the Hon. Secretary of those who are willing 
to speak, the first is that of Lord Willingdon. 

Lord Wiiurncpon said that he almost felt he was back in 
the Presidency of Bombay, finding himself, as he did to-day, under 
the chairmanship of his old friend Sir Richard Lamb, who, was his 
first Senior Executive Member of Council, and who guided him 
through the intricacies of administration in the early days of his 
life in the Bombay Presidency. He expressed his personal acknow- 
ledgment and appreciation of the selflessness and devotion of the 
work that Mr. Devadhar and his Association had done in the 
Bombay Presidency during the years he had been there. With 
his usual diffidence Mr. Devadhar had referred entirely from the 
general point to the work of his Society, but he (the speaker) 
would like in a few words to tell them what he knew about his 
own work. In his paper Mr. Devadhar had made several refer- 
ences to a great personal friend of the speaker’s who had founded 
this organization, Mr. Gokhale. It had been a great satisfaction 
to him to have not only made the acquaintance, but to have been 
a real friend of that Indian whom he regarded as a great states- 
man, and he could assure them that India had suffered a very heavy 
loss by the death of Mr. Gokhale at this particular juncture. No 
one in India had given him more helpful advice than Mr. Gokhale 
in the early years of his Governorship. 

Now, with regard to the work of the Servants of India Society, 
he would like to say from personal experience that the lecturer was 
one of the most incorrigibly active gentlemen he had ever met; he 
was always asking, and generally securing, the Governor to preside 
at meetings to promote some good purpose. He remembered when 
the lecturer asked him to preside at a meeting of an organization 
called the Seva Sadan, which was started to promote social service 
among the ladies of the Bombay Presidency. He agreed to 
preside, but when he arrived and found he had to address 1,500 
ladies they could imagine that gave him a severe shock. He also 
remembered, very shortly after he became Governor, the lecturer 
himself started a scheme of co-operative credit societies in the 
city of Bombay, not only amongst the mill-hands, but even among 
the cab-drivers, and those poorer people who had not the necessary 
influence or knowledge of organizing themselves; his efforts for 
the welfare of these people had been untiring; and were proving 
most successful and helpful to the people concerned. 

Then, dealing with another matter, he would like to tell them 
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that not long ago Government had a considerable amount of 
trouble in a particular district in the Bombay Presidency with 
‘regard to the Revenue assessments. The political agitators took 
full opportunity to try to foment this trouble. Mr. Devadhar came 
to him and asked if he, with some of his friends, could be allowed 
to go amongst these people and try to find out for themselves the 
exact state of affairs, and report to Government their opinion 
onthe matter. He told him there was nothing he would like better, 
and, after spending a certain time in the district enquiring into the 
circumstances, they came back and gave an absolutely honest report. 
They found certain things which were undoubtedly wrong, there 
were certain things which required readjustment, and it was 
through Mr. Devadhar’s efforts that the Government were able 
to readjust these matters, and to arrive at a satisfactory solution 
of the problem. He was very glad to have this opportunity of 
thanking Mr. Devadhar for the trust and confidence that he put in 
the Government whilst he was at the head of the Administration, 
and for the constant advice and help he had always given him 
during his life in Bombay. He could only say that he trusted 
when he went to Madras he would find the organization of the 
Servants of India Society in a satisfactory condition there, and if it 
was not he would certainly make a point of sending for Mr, 
Devadhar, and asking for his services. (Hear, hear, and applause.) 

Lord LamincTon said, like Lord Willingdon, he counted himself 
fortunate in having been brought in contact with Mr. Gokhale, 
but he was not so fortunate in not having seen much of the work 
of the Servants of India Society, which was originated about the 
time he was leaving Bombay. Therefore he was not able person- 
ally to give much information on the subject. He was much 
struck by Lord Willingdon’s remark as to the action of Mr. 
Devadhar in being able to allay trouble, and to give information 
on which the Government could act, as compared with the action 
of the political agitators. That was perfectly true in regard to 
every country, because they would find the real self-sacrificing 
people were never political extremists; they saw both sides, and 
realized the difficulties both of the sufferers and those who were 
responsible for the welfare of the country. In this country they 
would find those men and women who gave. up their lives in 
endeavouring to better the condition of the people would never 
prove to be extremists, and therefore he could understand what a 
great pleasure it was to Lord Willingdon to be able to benefit by 
Mr. Devadhar’s advice. Lord Willingdon had said Mr. Devadhar 
was full of activity, but it had always been understood that Lord 
Willingdon’s activity was prodigious, so Mr. Devadhar’s must be 
simply overmastering. The chairman had referred to the fact that 
a society of this character should have been started without any 
religious basis, but surely the real principle mentioned by the 
lecturer in his paper was that it was actuated by the true spirit 
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which brought men and women together, and really influenced their 
lives for good—the spirit of self-sacrifice. (Hear, hear.) All 
religions were really based on that profound truth, and therefore 
the Society was based on the deepest religious principle of all. The 
lecturer had not told them how far the movement had received 
additional adherents, but apparently its activities were very many. He 
was glad to think that the Society, whilst it worked with a deep 
and passionate love of the motherland of India, still recognized that 
British rule was the origin of that newly created feeling in India, 
and therefore their work would have an international aspect. 

Sir Rotanp Witson said he would merely like to mention one 
very minor point referred to in the lecturer’s paper, the whole of 
which had his entire sympathy, as also had the remarks of Lord 
Willingdon in praise of Mr. Gokhale. The Chairman had men- 
tioned that the Society was the pioneer in the work amongst the 
depressed classes. He would not like to derogate from the credit 
of the Society, but, taking the term literally, he thought the Calcutta 
Brahmo Somaj, as represented by Mr. Hem Chandra Sarkar, was 
earlier in the field by several years. He was, of course, speaking 
of Indian agencies, not of European Christian Missions. 

Sir Jonn HERBERT Roperts said he really had no right to speak 
except that he had always taken a very great interest in India in the 
House of Commons for many years, and he also had the privilege 
of the personal friendship of the late Mr. Gokhale. He had also 
the pleasure and privilege of the friendship of the lecturer, whom 
he knew to be extremely active. The lecturer had explained very 
clearly the main objects of this remarkable movement. It was 
undoubtedly true, if they went back into Indian history, that this 
was not the first time the idea of social service had found expres- 
sion, but in modern times he thought it was true to state it was 
Mr. Gokhale’s wide vision that made the movement really of prac- 
tical force in the life of India, and they all venerated his memory 
for that. It was a long time since he had been in India, and he 
could not speak with official knowledge as was the case with other 
speakers who had addressed the meeting, but he would like to say 
he felt glad Mr. Devadhar was here, and glad that he should have 
had the opportunity of speaking at such a gathering, and 
he rejoiced to know that he had had opportunities of speaking | 
at the Universities, and at great centres of population in this 
country, because the success of any great movement like that in 
India depended upon their understanding the movement here, and 
being able to sympathize with it, and to help it forward, but in 
these very difficult days he thought it was of the utmost importance 
there should be a real understanding in this country as to the con- 
ditions in India, and he felt there was no one better fitted to unveil 
the real meaning and spirit of this movement than the lecturer, 
and he felt certain that the result of his lectures at that particular 
time would be of enormous value to the progress of the movement. 
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Mr. Bennett said he had been recently turning over some letters. 
from India, which he could but describe as letters commendatory 
of Mr. Devadhar. He would like to have given them the substance 
of those letters, but they were so glowing in their praise of him,, 
and the lecturer was stich a modest man, that he had perhaps better: 
be silent in regard to them. Everyone who hac any knowledge of 
the public life of India during the last few years knew how earnestly 
the lecturer had been trying to carry on the work and to maintain 
the tradition of his illustrious leader, Mr. Gokhale. Higher praise 
could be given to no man. One great merit about the paper was 
that it stimulated enquiry. When the lecturer came to wind up 
the debate he would like him to tell them something about the 
training the servants.of India had to undergo. They all knew 
about the training which was customary in some of the great 
religious orders in Europe, and it would be interesting to be able 
to compare the two. The Chairman had asked about the religion 
of the workers, and he himself would like to hear about their 
caste. He thought he knew what the answer would be, but how 
many were Brahmins? He knew he should be in the fashion 
if he said unpleasant things about that community, but he believed 
the lecturer would tell them that a considerable proportion of the 
workers in this admirable enterprise were Brahmins. He did not 


` wish to trespass on forbidden ground, but in certain discussions that 


would come on a little later it would be interesting to be able to 
say that the work for the elevation of the lower classes in India 
had been assisted to a great extent by the much maligned 
Brahmins. Not that they could claim to be pioneers, for he sus- 
pected that the credit for that would have to be given to the 
Christian missionaries, who, at any rate in Southern India, as well 
as other parts, were the forerunners in the movement for the 
elevation of the depressed classes. Then he would like to know 
something of the kind of political education and agitation which 
Mr. Devadhar had told them the agents of the Society had been 
carrying on, because, according to his information from India, a 
good deal of political agitation was being carried on in the villages 
which was not quite in accordance with the principles of the 
Society, and it would be interesting to know if that work was 
being counteracted in any way by the constructive political educa- 
tion which the Society was able to impart. The Chairman had 
made some reference to the religious element in the work: He 
thought it was right to say that the word “religion” was used 
there in a sense not quite in harmony with the sense in which it 
was used in Europe. If the lecturer would give them information 
on those few points, it would add to the instructiveness and useful- 
ness of the paper. He had opened up a subject of real interest, 
and they would all follow the work of the Society with sympathy, 
and would wish for it the greatest prosperity. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. KARANDIKAR said it gave him great pleasure to be present 
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to hear the lecture. With regard -o the discussion that had taken 
place as to the word “agitation,” he did not think every 
agitation stood condemned, for zhe objects of the Servants of 
India Society—the motto of Dadabhoy Naoroji, “educate, 
organize, agitate”’—seem to have been amplified. He could 
‘assure them there was no agitation in India which desired sever- 


ance from the British rule; the permanence of the British rule was 


the basis of their agitation. However, they differed in their 
expressions; some might have at their command language sufhicient 
to satisfy the requirements of Western attitudes on the subject, 
but nothing ought to give doubt as regards the object of their 
‘agitation. j 

As to the Society, he was not a rember of the Society, but he was 


‘an associate of the Institution, and he would like to ask if it would — 


not be possible to organize a branzh of the Society in this country, 
and the lecture might be profitable in enabling the lecturer to 
‘approach gentlemen who would be willing to lend their help to such 
a great cause. The Union of England and India was the ideal, 
and he was quite certain many wko were present would be willing 
to serve the cause of India in the way the Society recognized. 

He was very glad to have had the opportunity of speaking in 
‘praise of such an Institution. 

Miss ASHWORTH said she'was delighted to have had the pleasure 
of hearing Mr. Devadhar lecture >n this subject in which she was 
specially interested. Mr. Gokhale the founder of the Society, some 
‘ten years ago introduced a Bill for compulsory primary education 
in India, which, she confessed, took her breath away; and when 
she was asked to express her opinion on the proposal in so far 
as it would affect female education, she was obliged to say that, 
‘although she regarded free compulsory education as an ideal at 
which to aim, she did not consider the time was then ripe for it. 
Tf, however, the question were put to her now, she would give a 
very different answer. She had, derhaps, as an official, been over 
-conscious of the obstacles; she knew the difficulty of getting money 
and teachers for the few schools then in existence.. The question 


which presented itself then to her mind was, “Could India afford — 


compulsory education?” The question now in her mind took the 
form, “Can India afford not to have compulsory education?” The 
diffculty of procuring teachers still existed, but although a well- 
educated, trained teacher was desirable in every school, such a 
teacher was not essential, and it was not necessary to wait until 
such teachers were forthcomirg before opening schools. A 
famous educationist made the paradoxical statement that the less 
‘a teacher knew the better it was ‘or his class, and her own experi- 
ence in India was that where a woman teacher had the affection 
and reSpect of her pupils and the consequent power of discipline, 
it mattered comparatively little how much she knew. If she 
could create the necessary atmosphere, the books were there and 
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the girls, sharp as needles, somehow acquired the necessary know- 
ledge. Although primary education was so backward, there had 
been a great advance in the higher edtcation of women in India, 
and many women in recent years had graduated from the 
Universities. It was, in her opinion, the duty of those women who 
had enjoyed this special privilege of university training to make 
themselves responsible for the education of the mass of their 
fellow-countrywomen. If the Servants of India Society did not 
admit women to membership, she hopec that it soon would do so,. 
and that it would encourage women un:versity graduates to make 
themselves responsible for this branch of the work. i 

Sir MANCHERJEE BHOWNAGGREE, in prcposing a vote of thanks to. 
- the Chairman and lecturer, said he had no doubt all would agree 
that Sir Richard Lamb had occupied tie chair on that occasion 
very Suitably owing to his previous acqzaintance with the Society 
which was the subject of the lecture. He had given them some 
useful details and his own opinions rega-ding it to which they had 
all listened with pleasure and profit (Hear, hear.), and they were 
much obliged to him for coming from Lis home in the country to 
preside over them. The meeting had felt a little agitated in the 
course of the discussion by the use of the word “agitation,” and 
one speaker had justified its use by trating to their late revered 
friend, Mr. Naoroji, the advice to people in India to agitate in a 
good cause. He (the speaker) was in a position to give another 
authority for it, that of no less a persor than a former Governor 
of Bombay. When a deputation had wzited on Sir Philip Wode- 
house, with the object of which he was in sympathy, he had advised 
them to “agitate, agitate, agitate,” and from that day forth all in 
Bombay learnt that if they wanted to succeed in any good object, 
the authoritative advice was to “agitate” (Laughter) As 
regards the lecturer, they had all been accustomed to expect from 
Mr. Devadhar something worth knowing on any subject he 
handled, and his performance that afternoon had fully justified their 
expectation. The objects and operations of the Servants of India 
Society were placed before them in sucL a way as to show that 
it was doing not only most useful but necessary work. For those 
who wished to take part in the public affairs of their country, it 
was absolutely necessary that they should have in early life train- 
ing which would fit and predispose them with an open mind to 
diligently study subjects, which they wished to handle, from all 
points of view; and the Society, he felt sure, afforded adequate 
opportunities for such study. The only disappointing feature in 
its history was that there were so few members of it. That doubt- 
less was due to the stringent regulations the members“ had to 
submit to. They deserved great praise for their self-sacrificing 
patriotism. But he would like to throw ott a suggestion, that if the 
rigour of the conditions laid down by the Society could be modified 
so as to induce a larger number of people to join it, perhaps its 
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authorities might think it worth -vhile taking that point into con- 
sideration. He begged to move a hearty vote of thanks to tme 
Chairman and the lecturer. (App. ause.) 

_ Professor BICKERTON said, in seconding the resolution, that for 
thirty-five years he had been scier-tifically studying the Sermon on 
the Mount, which had been expressed almost exactly in the lecture. 
As a student under Huxley and Darwin he was convinced that 
the only sane sociology and the only scientific political economy 
worth anything was the Sermon on the Mount—(Hear, hear.)— 
and that force was.of no more value in the administration of 
human affairs than it was in the teaching of Christianity. Until 
they ceased to feel that force was :he only method, and realized that 
loving service was the true mode of man’s existence, they were 
living an unscientific life. The whole doctrine of evolution care- 
fully studied—especially Darwin’s “Descent of Man”—proved 
clearly that sympathetic solidarity, coherent altruism, and mutuai 
aid—in other words love—was the origin of the human race. The — 
theory of the persistence of the fittest fighter had nothing whatever 
to do with the evolution of man. It may have produced the pre- 
datory brute and venomous ‘serpent. Consequently they ought to 
treat the ideals which had been given expression to in the lecture 
as sound sociology and scientific propositions, and not as wild 
Utopias and mere addenda to life. He had great pleasure in 
seconding the resolution. (Hear, hear.) 

The resolution was put to the meeting and carried with accla- 
mation, . 

The LECTURER in reply said that he was deeply indebted to the 
audience for the very kind and indulgent manner in which they 
had received his brief paper. It had been made a point of complaint 
by some of the speakers that he had not entered into details. He 
must say, however, that he had been given to understand that 
ordinarily the reading of the paper should not last for more than half 
ar hour, and he had not taken a s.ngle minute more. If he had gone 
into details it would have been feur or five times longer, but he was 
glad to see it had quickened and suggested enquiry, and it was 
always better to be able to answer questions. 

The chairman, by his persomal acquaintance, had emphasized 
one of the aspects of the work of the Society in relation to its 
political work. The Servants >f India Society believed in self- 
government within the British 2mpire on Colonial lines; none of 
its members ever dreamt, or would ever dream, if the basic 
principles were to remain intac:, of anything which went by the 
name of separation. They were all grateful to England for the 
blessings they had received from her. Of course, they had their 
differences with the Government, but those differences were similar 
to those found everywhere, and he did net think it was part of 
his work to bring all the domestic differences with the Government 
of India over here until it became absolutely necessary. They 
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believed in the best results of organization in India for that work 
primarily, and the country would always feel grateful for the 
benefits received from the British connection. In answer to the 
Chairman’s enquiry whether there were any non-Hindu members 
among the servants of the Society, he might say there was a 
Muhammadan admitted; there was also an Indian Christian member 
in Madras, and there were some non-Brahmins too. The Society ' 
did not exist for members of any particular caste, although, as 
Mr. Bennett would be glad to hear, there naturally were at present 
more Brahmins, considering that there was a comparatively large 
spread of education among this class, and it was their tradition and 
duty to lead a life of sacrifice, which they gladly did. There was, 
however, no barrier of caste or creed. The Chairman had told 
them some things about the great opportunities for similar work 
in industrial centres. They all believed in the increasing progress ` 
of industrialism, and as their opportunities increased, it was their 
desire to extend the work of the Society, and they had in view 
the starting of a welfare organization. Besides Bombay, they were 
already trying to assist the welfare work at Sakchi, in Behar, and 
Orissa, which was at present an increasingly prosperous industrial 
centre, by organizing among its working men and women distri- 
bution of cheap grain. 

With regard to their work amongst women, that was a story 
by itself, and would need another lecture, but he would like to say 
that the members of the Society had always recognized the need 
for an enlightened and educated womanhood to take their place in the 
scheme of the nation’s reconstruction; they were not satisfied with 
the woman being merely a devoted wife or a gcod mother, but they 
wanted her to be equally a good citizen; and she must be able to 
participate in the responsibilities of promoting national work; and 
they had always believed in giving her the best type of education, 
and India was making steady headway in this direction. Women 
were being trained as teachers by means of the efforts of his Society. 
Not less than one hundred and fifty women to-day were being 
trained as teachers in Poona and Bombay in the schools started 
with their help, and about thirty women from very respectable 
families were being trained in Poona as nurses, midwives, sub- 
assistant surgeons, by the Poona Seva Sadan, of which he was the 
Hon. General Secretary and one of its founders. 

With regard to the word “agitation” which had been somewhat 
discussed, it was a common thing, when a legitimate grievance was 
pressing, to carry on an agitation in the sense of urging their 
claims on the attention of the Government and friends in India as 
well as in England; and the Society, therefore, had in fact done, 
on several occasions, everything necessary to bring their griey- 
ances before the British public. As an illustration, he would men- 
Hon that when the status of his.countrymen was not recognized 
in South Africa as equal citizens of the British Empire, and when 
his friend Mr. Polak had to come to India to educate public opinion 
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to bring pressure on Government, it was absolutely necessary for 
his Society to carry on by helping Mr. Polak in à systematic agita- 
tion by organizing meetings all over the country and to collect 
_jarge funds, the lead being given by Mr. Gokhale. It must be 
noted here, that the justice of the.r cause was recognized by one of 
their most enlightened and sympathetic Viceroys by making a bold 
and courageous declaration at Madras. By agitation they did not 
mean anything of an objectionable character, as the Chairman had 
pointed out, but they believed in zhe method of constant repetition, 
which was the soul of agitation. : 

Lord Willingdon, said the lecturer, had, in his usual generous 
way, praised his humble work, but he must tell them that Lord 
Willingdon had always been ready to help any good cause. He 
had the privilege of being connected with a few activities started 
for the welfare of the needy and the poor classes of his people, 
and although he was able to s=cure a fair amount of help and 
support from his own friends, he thought it was very useful to 
secure the support and sympathy of the Government. He 
always believed in going to the fountain-head, and whenever he 
wanted to talk to His Excellency he always found him ready to 
help and to go out of his way -o make the work of the Society 
easy, and he would like to take this opportunity publiciy of thank- 
ing him for the great eagerness he had shown in the welfare of 
the people of his province. He must not forget to mention Lady 
Willingdon who, by her untirins zeal and readiness to help the 
people, had earned our gratituce and admiration. She too had 
helped his work by her sympathy and support. 

Lord Lamington had expressed regret for not personally 
knowing much about the work cf the Society, but, as he had told 
them, he was a great friend of Mr. Gokhale’s, and he (the lecturer) 
felt sure that he would find the Society and the work it was doing 
‘worthy of his support, if he kept up his interest. He thanked Lord 
Lamington for his generous ~eppreciation of the work. of the 
Society. 

With regard to Sir Roland Wilson’s question, whether the Society 
was the pioneer in work amongst the depressed classes, he would 
find he had never said that in his paper. Rao Bahadur Rangrao of 
Mangalore, the Brahmo missioraries in Bengal, and Mr. Shinde 
and Sir Narayanrao Chandavarkar, Bombay, had long before their 
work started activities which weze bearing good fruit. They were 
‘certainly not the pioneers in tke field of the education of these 
‘classes. But they were certainly pioneers in another most useful direc- 
tion. As Lord Willingdon had said, the Society was really the first 
popular agency that went into the details of the miserable economic 
conditions of this class, and sta-ted what were called in Bombay, 
Debt Redemption—co-operative societies which were never con- 
templated by other bodies. Wich regard to their work amongst 
the depressed classes, he would ike to say there was not a day in 
Bombay that passed without a large number of those people coming 
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to his Society’s house every day for work to whom they extended 
all possible help, advice, and assistance. Three of the servants in 
his Society’s Home in Bombay were members of the depressed or 
“untouchable” classes. What they really did for those people was 
whenever an opportunity presented itself to them to advocate the 
justice of their claims they did so. 

With regard to the training, given to members of the Society 
generally, it must be made clear that the nen were mostly gradu- 
ates, or men who had some kind of experzence in public life at the 
time of admission. So they knew a ‘great deal already. They 
asked their members under training, However, to read, to begin 
with, a certain number of books on histor”, economics, administra- 
tion, and practical problems, and each member then was allowed 
to specify his own choice of the particular subject and branch of 
work he would like to specialize in, and then they gave him oppor- 
tunities of studying the theory and practical side of the subject by 
reading books on that particular subject and of associating with a 
member who was doing that kind of werk. Also facilities for 
travel in India to study at first hand the pecples and the problems of 
the country were freely given. For instance, if a member wished 
to become associated with economic work, they would ask him 
to read economic books, and work with sore of the members of the 
Bombay branch where such work was done ona good scale. Then,. 
again, it was intended to send members of the Society to foreign 
countries for wider educational purposes, one member having been 
sent already over here to the London Scaool of Economics, and 
before he was entrusted with any active responsibility in the work 
he was put under the guidance of a senior member. 

He would like to say in regard to a question asked that Christian 
missionaries had taken a great lead in the matter of educating the 
masses of his country and he was full of praise and gratitude for 
the educational and social work Christian missionaries had done 
in India. Speaking in reply to a questicn regarding their work 
in villages, Mr. Devadhar said that they did not at present introduce 
politics as generally understood in villages, but the primary needs 
of the village people, in their opinion, were education, sanitation 
and economic improvement. He fully agreed with Miss Ashworth 
that the time had come for carefully considering the question of 
extending promptly the benefits of a universal education. 

In conclusion, he would like to thank them all most sincerely 
on behalf of himself and also on behalf of the members of the 
Society for the generous appreciation which had been shown to. 
him. (Hear, hear, and applause.) 

The Cuatrman: Ladies and gentlemen, I beg to thank you all 
for the hearty vote of thanks which.you have been pleased to pass 
tome. We have had much useful information and food for thought 
given us this afternoon. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


* 


ANOTHER LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


A REAL peace, thank God, is at last absorbing millions of 
minds at the present moment. The sincerity of this wish 
cannot be doubted. Every nation has good cause to ponder 
over her sacrifices, however glorious, in the cause of 
patriotism. Every eye is turned on Paris. In the fore- 
ground is the idea of the League of Nations, which was 
already recommended at the Hague Conference by the 
Emperor Nicholas II. in 1898. The analogy is remarkable. 
When Germany pretends that she did not desire war, but 
that it was Russia's fault, it would only be natural and wise 
to record certain recent facts contained in the Hague Peace 
Conference. The shipwrecking of that scheme was entirely 
due to Germany. When this scheme began to be thoroughly 
discussed, and to an extent accepted by the other Powers, 
bon gré mal gré, it was Germany who opposed it and thus 
broke up the Conference. She said that ‘she feared 
popular excitement and an outbreak of chauvinistic 
passions.” Could anything be more absurd? In reality 
she feared only the shipwrecking of her own schemes for 
world conquest, as revealed by her tremendous and 
obstinate preparations for the decisive’ date. Her 
categorical opposition at that juncture is an eloquent 
testimony of her nefarious designs. How could this 
opposition fail to strike the thinking world? The initia- 
tive of the Tsar was made public to the world through the 
Russian Foreign Minister, Count Mouravieff, on August 24, 
1898; and here is that noble document, which seems to me 
already forgotten, as I never see it quoted anywhere *¥ 


* See “ M.P, for Russia,” pp. 402-405. 
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“The maintenance of general peace and possible reduction 
‘of the excessive armaments which weigh upon all nations 
present themselves in the existing condition of the whole 
world as the ideal towards which the endeavours of all 
Governments should be directed. . 

“The humanitarian and magnanimous ideas of His 
Majesty the Emperor have been won over to this view. 
In the conviction that this lofty aim is in conformity with 
the most essential interests and the legitimate views of all 
Powers, the Imperial Government thinks that the present 
mament would be very favourable to seeking, by means of 
international discussion, the most effectual means of ensuring 
‘to all peoples the benefits of a real and durable peace, and, 
above all, of putting an end to the progressive development 
of the present armaments, ~~ * 3 

“ In the course of the last twenty years the longings fora 
general appeasement have grown especially pronounced in 
the consciences of civilized nations. The preservation of 
peace was put forward as the object of international policy ; 
it is in its name that great States have.concluded between 
themselves powerful alliances; it is the better to guarantee 
peace that they have developed in proportions hitherto 
unprecedented their military forces, and still continue to 
increase them without shirking any sacrifice. 

‘ All these efforts, nevertheless, have not yet been able to 
bring about the beneficial results of the desire for pacifica- 
tion. The financial charges following an upward march 
strike at the public prosperity at its very source. 

“The intellectual and physical strength of the nations, 
labour and capital, are for the major part diverted from 
their natural application, and unproductively consumed. 
Hundreds of millions are devoted to acquiring terrible 
‘engines of destruction, which, though regarded as the 
last ‘word of science, are destined to-morrow to lose all 
value in consequence of some fresh discovery in the same 
field. 

“ National culture, economic progress, and the production 
of wealth, are either paralyzed or checked in their develop- 
‘ment. Moreover, in proportion as the armaments of each 
Power increase, so do they less and less fulfil the object 
which the Governments have set before themselves. 

“The economic crisis, due in great part to the system 
of armaments @ outrance, and the continual danger which 
‘lies in this massing of war material, are transforming the 
armed peace of our days into a crushing burden, which the 
peoples have more and more difficulty in bearing. It 
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appears evident, then, that if this state of things were 
prolonged it would inevitably lead to the very cataclysm 
which it is desired to avert, and the horrors of which make 
every thinking man shudder in advance. 

“To put an end to those incessant armaments, and to 
seek the means of warding off the calamities which are 
threatening the whole world, such is the supreme duty which 
is to-day imposed on all States. 

“Filled with this idea, His Majesty has been pleased to 
order me to propose to all the Governments whose repre- 
sentatives are credited to the Imperial Court the meeting of 
a Conference which would have to occupy itself with this 
great problem. 

‘This Conference would be, by the help of God, a happy 
presage for the century which is about to open. It would 
converge in one powerful focus the efforts of all the States 
which are sincere—seeking to make the great conception of 
universal peace triumph over the elements of trouble and 
discord.” 


(The importance of the word “sincere” on such an 
occasion is particularly precious.) 

“It would, at the same time, cement their agreement by a 
corporate consecration of the principles of equity and right 
on which rest the security of States and the welfare of 
peoples.” | 

Had anybody at that time known the extent of Germany’s 
secret preparations, her attitude towards Nicholas II.’s 
rescript would have occasioned no surprise. But the Kaiser 
no doubt possessed the power or the talent to act different 
parts concurrently, and experienced diplomatists, it seems, 
were misled entirely by his pacific assurances ; in fact, there 
were many statesmen who trusted his word. 

On the other hand, as a practical demonstration of the 
Russian Emperor’s peaceful schemes, General Kuropatkin, 
the Minister for War, in the same year proposed to Count 
Witte that Russia, instead of spending millions on artillery, 
should enter into an agreement with Austria binding both 
Powers not to change their old guns—ze., not to construct 
new ones. Count Witte, mindful of his emperor’s peaceful 
inclinations, although he rejected the limited proposal, 
substituted for it an alternative—the proposal that the 
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European Powers should endeavour to arrive at a general 
agreement to content themselves with purely nominal 
armaments and fleets solely for the purpose of defence. By 
this means Europe might vie with the United States in 
prosperity. Militarism—voz/e lennemi. These words, 
impossible for a German to utter, were quite natural in 
those who worked for the Hague Conference. Truth 
compels me to admit that some Russian statesmen foresaw 
the difficulty in trying to find general support for this 
proposal, but in important critical moments the Emperor 
Nicholas I]. never hesitated to take extremely courageous 
measures, disregarding his Ministers’ warnings in many 
important instances, as these chapters will prove. The 
curious part in the matter is that the Kaiser, concealing his 
real aims and energetic but mysterious work, had raised the 
subject in 1893. Onecannot help remembering Talleyrand’s 
too often accepted declaration, ‘‘ La parole est donnée pour 
cacher la verité.” 

Two years earlier, Lord Salisbury had suggested to the 
Kaiser that, in view of the fact that in the six years ending 
1888 seven European Powers had had to raise close upon a 
thousand million pounds sterling for naval and military 
expenditure, it would be well if something could be done to 
abate the plague. The Kaiser pretended to be taken with 
the idea, and contemplated calling a European Congress to 
consider practical measures for securing universal peace. 

The subject was discussed in the German press, but the 
French, quick to perceive the deception, showed hostility, 
and the subject was dropped. In this connection I am glad 
to recall the intimacy which sprang up between Count 
Ignatieff and the Marquis of Salisbury at Constantinople in 
their discussion. It was, however, still present to the 
Kaiser's mind, and when he visited Rome in 1893 he spoke 
on the subject to the Pope. According to a letter written 
by M. Crispi on July 6, 1893,-published by the Deutche 
Revue of September, 1907, the Kaiser, at his famous inter- 
view with Leo XIIL, at the Vatican, April 23, 1893, 
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‘proposed to the Pope that a European Congress should be 
summoned to discuss the question of cisarmament. The 
Pope, remarked M. Crispi, with malice “approved the idea, 
‘not because he believed anything could be done, but because 
the question of disarmament might lead to an international 
conflict, from which he might profit.” | 

“The truth was that the Kaiser had had his thoughts 
turned to international disarmament by the disconcerting 
refusal of the Reichstag to,add 83,894 more men to the 
‘German Army. A fortnight after the conversation in the 
Vatican the, Reichstag was dissolved, and no more was 
-heard of the proposed conference.”* | 

Here we have another and, I believe, scarcely recorded 
-proof of the Kaiser’s double-dealing. 

On the other hand a striking proof of the Tsar Nicholas 
IT.’s unswerving efforts to secure international disarmament 
‘is furnished by the events of 1908. At that time Sir Edward 
Grey was insisting very strongly upon the absolute necessity 
-of raising the question of armaments at the Hague. Here 
again the stumbling-block was Berlin, and we may add for 
the same cause as before. The German Government, only 
after continued representations had been made, consented 
to the question of armaments being debated at the Confer- 
ence, but carefully reserved to itself the right to abstain 
from the discussion. Quite different was the attitude of the 
Tsar, It must be remembered that this was the worst 
‘possible moment-for Russia to disarm. She had just 
suffered cruel losses in the Japanese War, which her very 
safety demanded to have restored, and I may here add that 
German diplomatists were ordered to admire our Eastern 
adventures, whilst even Russians openly attacked this 
policy. Yet she vehemently adhered to the discussion of the 
proposal. Unfortunately, while Russia was at pains to prove 
and honestly apply her peaceful theories, Germany, as her 
antitheses, was practising her warlike weapons, and pushed 
Austria to set fire.to the train which was leading straight to 


* See “M.P. for Russia,” pp. 264. 
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a European War. The annexation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, two orthodox Slav provinces, was a challenge to 
Russia’s pride and her honour. The whole of Russia was 
restrained in her indignation only by the will of the autocratic 
Emperor. But when Austria suddenly proceeded to threaten 
Serbia with annihilation and dared to give Russia only forty- 
eight hours for a reply, the cup had been filled to over- 
flowing. As a devoted son unhesitatingly defends the 
honour of his mother, the Tsar defended the honour of 
Russia, forgetting the difficulties of the task. 

Some saw in the Tsar a dreamer. Yes, he dreamt; and 
his motto might have been, “I dream, I persevere, and I 
realize,” | 
Orca Novikorr. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“A FAIR HEARING AND NO FAVOUR” 


“THE SETTLEMENT OF TURKEY.” 
February 8, 1919. 

MADAM, 

I regret to notice in the January issue of the Revrew—which 
claims to be an authority on the East, and with which I was at one time 
associated—in an article on “The Settlement of Turkey,” the following 
paragraph on page 85: 

“Islam recognizes no equality between the believer and the infidel, 
but, on the contrary, preaches with no uncertain voice that infidels are 
dogs, created to be the servants and vassals of the faithful, and, as 
occasion may require, may be freely slain or downtrodden as a wel- 
come sacrifice to the true faith.” 

This statement is offensive, malignant, and altogether untrue. The 
Christians and Jews are not considered infidels at all by the Moslem 
religion. 

Yours faithfully, 
HENRY LEITNER. 


[Has our correspondent not somewhat confused issues? We all know 
that the Moslem faith accords respect to Jews, Christians, and Zoroastrians 
as “peoples of the book,” classing as ‘“‘infidels” idolaters and those who 
have no revealed religion. The point at issue is the nature of the polztical 
and social treatment meted out by Turkish authorities to their non-Moslem 
„Subjects. Imagination fails us to depict any worse fate for ‘infidels ” 

than that inflicted upon Armenians, Greeks, and other ‘“ believers.” 
Jewish Bolshevik terrorism, Christian Prussian frightfulness, Moslem 
Turkish atrocities, are all equally alien to the spirit of these great world- 
faiths—all equally deplored by devout Jews, sincere Christians, and 
faithful Moslems.—Eniror 4.2. ] 


AN OPEN LETTER TO SIR MANCHERJEE M. BHOWNAGGREE 


Dear SIR MANCHERJEE, 

I am sorry to criticize adversely a few of the statements I find 
in your excellent article on “ India ” in the British Dominions Year Book ; 
but I think you will agree that some of them might have been put 
differently. Perhaps the most misleading and unfair statement of all 
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is your casual allusion to the “ zwo centuxties of British Rule” in India. 
As the Poet Laureate says in a letter to an Indian friend recently published, 
“ We came to possess India almost without knowing it, therefore we keep 
it, and almost wethout the national wiil. J have been protesting against the 
common assertion that we have been “ governing ” India in any real sense 
for even 150 years, and now you add ancther fifty years of bad history ! 
One expects that from ill-informed hostile critics of British rule in India, 
but not from a member of the Council from which emanated “ Truths 
about India ”! i 

The other points on which I differ, such as education and the material 
development of India, are more or less matters of opinion, and I admit 
that technical education has been too much. neglected by the Government 
of India; but it only began in England itself about fifty years ago, and 
I might ask why so little has been done in the independent Native States 
of India till quite recently ; and what has taere been about the Government 
of India for the last fifty years to. preven: men of wealth and enterprise 
from opening great works, as your enterprising fellow-countryman, Mr. Tata, 
did? or, for the matter of that, from starting free schools all over the 
country, as our ancestors did-in the days of Edward VI.? Neither the 
“Pious Founders” nor our pioneers of iaduscry ever thought of waiting 
_ for the Government to “ promote a policy which would enable England to 
supply her needs,” etc. They put their own shoulders to the wheel, 
as the Maharaja of Cossimbazar has recently done; and certainly no 
English Government (for the last 100 years) would have prevented them 
from-doing such good work. They have iong since abandoned the policy 
of prohibiting mission schools, though their proselytizing motive is 
thoroughly recognized. 

Is it true that the. Report offers a “ genuine panacea for the poverty, 
helplessness, and discontent from which it is the object above all others to 
deliver the teeming population of India?” Is it not rather the only sound 
economic truth that Government (like Providence) only helps those that- 
help themselves? Let trade be as free from Government interference 
as possible, and all will be as well as things can be in this imperfect world. 
‘That is the true doctrine of “ Laissez faire, laissez passer.” Let trade* 
alone as much as possible, and develop and “improve communications 
as much as possible,” That is almost the whole duty of a Government 
with regard to trade. Education, like rade, is a thorny subject; but 
I think I am pretty safe in saying that it:s xo! the business of education 

per se to “direct the attention and energizs of a people to technical and 
~ industrial pursuits; so that the results described in the following lines 
do not follow as consequences of our defective “ system of education,” but 
of some other cause. Put very briefly, the object of education is “ to 
train the mind in such a way as to make :t capable of learning anything, 
and to teach accuracy and punctuality in all th:ngs,” 

We have a recent example of what could have been done at any time 
in India for'the last sixty years if a “ pious founder ”—that is to say, any 
wealthy man really interested in education like the Maharaja of Cossim- 
bazar—could have been found to back up a really energetic reformer like 


~ 
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Captain Petavel. That he had to work so long and so hard to secure 
a “pious founder” is the measure of the real interest in education which 
is felt by the well-to-do classes of India. 

For the rest of your brochure one can only express the heartiest apprecia- 
tion. It is on a par with your booklet “The Verdict of India,” for which 
-no praise could be too great. 
J. B. PENNINGTON, 1.5. (ret.) 
January 27, 1919. l 


[REPLY] 


I am much obliged to you for sending me the MS. of the open letter 
-addressed to me by my friend Mr. J. B. Pennington, which is to appear in 
your next issue. He enunciates opinions in it on several points, but 
it concerns me only in respect of (1) the phrase “two centuries of British 
Rule in India” used in the article which Mr. Pennington criticizes, and 
{2) my complaint about the past neglect on the part of the British adminis- 
tration to provide educational and other necessary measures for industria] 
«development. 

As regards the first point, it may be granted that the precise period 
-aat which the British responsibility for the administration of India began 
might be fixed by writers and speakers according to their varying views ; 
but even if it were dated as recently as at the date of Mr. Pennington’s 
first landing in that country, it is long enough for the purpose of justifying 
‘my main argument, which is comprised in the second point. 

As regards that second point, with which Mr. Pennington mainly 
quarrels, I fail to understand his attitude. He begins by saying, “ Z admit 
that technical education has been too much neglected by the Government of 
India”; and forthwith proceeds to contradict that admission by contending 
that it is no part of the duty of that Government to promote that educa- 
‘tion! If no such duty lay upon the Government, why charge it with 
“neglect” of it? On the main question as to its being the duty of 
‘Government or not, I can confidently refer Mr. Pennington to the 
-excellent Chapter III., ‘‘ Industries and Tariffs,” of the official Report on 
Indian Constitutional Reforms, in which he will find sentence after 
sentence of acknowledgment of that duty, repentance for neglect of that 
duty in the past, and a firm determination for the performance of that duty 
in the immediate future. Mr. Pennington’s denial of that duty places him 
in conflict with every responsible administrator and well-wisher of India, 
and he must square his account with them. i 

Permit me to take this opportunity of repeating what I have said 
in connection with this important subject on several occasions, that while 
I have appealed for the recognition of this duty by the administrators 
“of India, because on such matters the people of India have been long 
habituated to look to Government for guidance, and for its support owing 
to its complete control over the Exchequer, I have consistently urged that 
a corresponding duty lies on the people themselves to lend their co-opera- 
4ion in extricating India from her industrial helplessness. 

M. M. BHOWNAGGREE. 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic REVIEW. 

MADAM, 

The Secretary of State for India invites suggestions on his Indiam 
Reform scheme. Having passed fifty years of my life in India, you will 
perhaps permit me to point out one radical defect in the scheme. The 
authors are evidently not gifted with imagination, with sentiment. | 

When, in 1876, Mr. Disraeli proposed that our late Queen should. 
assume the title of Empress of India, unstinted scorn was poured upon 
the suggestion. But it appealed to the sentiment of Orientals. ‘ Touch 
and satisfy,” he said in the House of Commons, “the imagination of 
nations, that is an element that no Government can despise.” Lord 
Lytton had the same gift and knew its potency well. So has that truly 
great Viceroy Lord Curzon. So has our Celtic Prime Minister, Lloyd: 
George. “The ‘ Emperor of India’ has become to the chiefs and peoples 
of India a great and real personality, in place of the impersonal power of 
an administrative abstraction.” 

Few Englishmen, probably no Englishmen who have not passed their 
lives, as I have done, in India, can realize the intensity of devotion felt by 
Indians for the person of a royal ruler. It was seen in the frantic outbursts. 
of loyalty at the great darbar in Delhi when the King-Emperor visited 
India. Men wept for joy as they gazed on the sacred person of His. 
Majesty, and held up their children to look and share in the blessing. 
The very throne on which he had sat was adored after he had left it. 
Manu, the great Indian law-giver, tells us that a King is God in human 
form. The old Hindu Sanyasi Pralapi founded a sect in Calcutta “ for 
the reading of the Vedas and the worship of King George,” and, as there 
was no statue of His Majesty in that city, the votaries of his sect performed 
their rites and burnt their incense before the statue of Queen Victoria, on 
the Calcutta Maidan, with the permission of the Commissioner of Police. 
In the days of the Mogul Emperors many a Hindu would not break his 
fast until he had seen the face of his Emperor at the window of his palace. 

The new Reform scheme proposes to make of India eventually a pure 
democracy. What India wants is what England now has, a limited 
monarchy. We have a King in our midst; Indians, too, want a King in 
their midst. This deep sentiment of loyalty to a personal ruler the new 
Reform scheme ignores. Under it the new Indian Constitution will be 
a body with a brain, but without a heart. Give it a heart. Give the 
Princes and peoples of India a King in their midst; not a King at the 
other end of the world, but a King whom they can see and hear and obey 
and love and worship. Aga Khan, being an Oriental, has the gift of 
imagination, and knowing instinctively what would appeal most strongly 
to the hearts of Indians, suggests a Royal Viceroy—an excellent suggestion.. 
But Viceroys come and go, and-they are, after all, not Kings, but pro- 
Kings. What India wants is a real King, its own King, ruling in Delhi. 
The King of India must live in India as Akbar did; he must die in India, 
and be buried in India. He must be ‘the first of a dynasty, a long line 
of Kings of India, to rule, let us hope, for ever; longer than the Creek 
line of Ptolemys ruled in Egypt or the Moguls in’ Delhi. 
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The ideal King would be one of the sons of the King-Emperor George. 
But if that cannot be, he must be of royal blood, say one of his nephews 
—eé.g., Prince Arthur of Connaught. Such a King would be worshipped 
"in India. The Princes and Ruling Chiefs would hail him with the wildest 
enthusiasm, ‘All castes and classes, high and low, Anglo-Indians 
included, would be delighted. The Army, British and Indian, would 
rejoice and be glad, for they would have a living head to obey, to fight 
‘for, and, if need be, to die for. His word would be law. 

There need be no dislocation of the present system of administration. 
‘The Emperor would remain the supreme ruler, the overlord of the King 
-and his Princes, but with the titie, in India, not of Kaisar-i-Hind, which 
is not so suitable, but of Shahin Shah, King of kings, Emperor, The 
‘Governor-General might be Prime Minister. His Executive Council 
‘would be his Cabinet, and his Legislative Council the nucleus of a 
Parliament, to be enlarged, as proposed, by representatives elected under 
-a wider franchise. The House of Lords might consist of the Princes of 
India—at least, such as have the right of salutes—of whom there are at 
present about a hundred, or of a selected number of the more important, 
-adding to them the Aga Khan and a few other notables. 

Details as to the provincial governments might follow the lines of the 
‘proposed scheme, or such of them as may be approved of by Parliament. 
‘The National Congress, the Muslim League, and similar bodies, would 
probably disappear with an elected Parliament and elected Councils. 

There is no conceivable step that would sooner or more closely knit 
‘into one nation the heterogeneous conglomeration of races, castes, and 

-Mationalities called India than this one I suggest of putting them all 
under a King of their own; and there is nothing thatiwould weld India 
more firmly into the British Empire. India, under its own King, would 
«stand forth as one united nation, the leading power of Asia. 

Yours faithfully, 


E. MARSDEN. 
Indian Educational Service (ret). 


THE CASE OF OUR ALLY ARMENIA 


To the Editor of the Asiatic REVIEW. 
DEAR MADAM, 

Now that the Peace Congress is assembled, and that delegates from 
Serbia, Belgium, Poland, and Czecho-Slovakia, among others, are watching 
-over the interests of their respective nations, it seems passing strange that 
Armenia’s representatives are not invited to be present, for Armenia, 
though she may be the smallest, is by no means our least important Ally, 
while her fearful sufferings of late should insure her most generous treat- 
ment at the hands of those who can mete it out. 


August 6. 
4 


ARMENIA’S GRAND HERITAGE 


A word as to Armenia’s rights to, and fitness for, autonomy, about which 
‘much ignorance exists. The Kingdom of Armenia had regular cities and 
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organized armies as early as 1,000 B.C; and enjoyed an advanced civiliza- 
tion when England was yet a savage waste. No sooner did Armenia 
accept Christianity as her national religion early in the fourth century than 
she sent missionaries into the neighbouring lands and did her utmost to 
spread the Gospel of Peace. With what result? St. Chrysostom described. 
the state of desolation caused by foreign invasions and massacres in words 
which might have been written in 1915.” In the fifth century, Armenia's. 
youths went to study at Athens. The finest translation of the Scriptures 
extant is in Armenian, and is called “The Queen of all Versions.” 
Armenians rendered signal service to the Crusaders on various occasions 
when they were in danger from shortage of food and horses. 

Four dynasties of kings ruled over Armenia, whose reigns are a long, 
tragic record of wars with powerful, quarrelsome foes. The last king, 
Levon VI., after being taken prisoner by Arabs, sought refuge in France,. 
where he died in 1393. In 1893 Armenians gathered at his tomb at 
St. Denis, and, thus meeting, they revived an old tradition that this French 
resting-place of the last Armenian king betokened that the salvation of 
Armenia would come from the West. Since the fall of Constantinople in 
1453 Armenia, ground under the heel of Turkish task-masters, has 
languished a prey to persecution and injustice of every conceivable kind. 
Her great consolation throughout has been her Christian faith, which has. 
provoked the Turks persistently to attack the most promising of their 
subjects, 

INDEPENDENT NATIONAL SPIRIT 


Five centuries of persecution have not succeeded in breaking the spirit- 
of the people : no one who has heard the Armenian national anthem sung’ 
by a massed gathering can have any doubt as to that. Freedom is its 
theme, and the yearning souls of the people shine through their eyes as 
they sing of the coming resurrection of their beloved land. Instinctively- 
the words “he conquers who endures’? come into the hearer’s mind. 
_ Armenia truly has ‘‘endured unto the end.” Times without number in 
the course of her history has her population been decimated by fire and 
sword. A large proportion of the survivors have fled at various periods to- 
foreign countries, where they have founded colonies and kept their 
nationalism intact, so that wherever Armenians are congregated there is a 
bit of Armenia. Thus the attempts of murderers to destroy the people by 
massacre, recently also by “ deportations ” (during which forced marches 
to the desert many thousands perished of hunger, sickness, and fatigue),. 
have been utterly frustrated. Suffering has ennobled and strengthened 
the spirit of Armenia. From all parts of the world her sons and daughters 
are longing to return to rebuild and repopulate the land of their fathers. 
They will never return to live under a foreign yoke. The romantic spirit 
of idealism, peculiar to Eastern peoples, which Armenians possess, combined 
with their thoroughness in everything they undertake, makes them capable 
of reaching the highest point, whatever path in life they elect to follow. 
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UNITED UNDER ECCLESIASTICAL GOVERNMENT 


The Church of Armenia, founded in 301 by St. Gregory the Illuminator, 
has not only kept a hold over all these scattered colonies, but has kept 
them in close touch with one another. This ecclesiastical body is a- 
growing force, which has taught the people the value of organization and 
the importance of unity. It is an error to say Armenians have no official 
representative. The head of the Armenian Church, and the recognized 
head also of the nation, is His Holiness the Catholicos George V., whose 
seat is at Etchmiadzin, in the Caucasus. He appoints certain gentlemen 
to transact the political business of the nation, and this body is known as 
the National Armenian, Delegation. The chief of the Delegation is His 
Excellency Boghos Pasha Nubar. The cffice of the various Patriarchs 
of the Church is to superintend the temporal, as well as the spiritual, 
welfare of the people in their respective dioceses. 


SERVICES TO THE ALLIED CAUSE IN THE WAR 


Armenians have been very numerously represented in all the Allied 
armies, Thousands hurried from the United States to fight for the cause 
of freedom. Manufacturing their own ammunition, a small body of 
Armenians defended Van against the Turkish army in April and May, 1915, 
The siege was at last raised by Armenian iroops, who entered the city in 
triumph. Armenian troops occupied Bitlis and Erzeroum in January and 
February, 1916. In 1917 they saved the situation at Revandouz, where 
the Russians declined to fight. They have fought on the battle-fields of 
France and Poland, in Syria, Mesopotamia, and Palestine. Sweeping all 
before him, General Torcom with his victorious army re-took the town of 
Erzeroum, and, after five centuries of serfdom, proudly proclaimed the 
Independence of Armenia on January 31, 1918, in the presence of his 
army, the civilian population, and the Turkish officials resident there. 
After Russia’s collapse, Armenian volunteers rushed to the Caucasus, 
where, at heavy sacrifice, without pay and with no regular supplies, under 
Antranik and other Generals, they defended the Batoum-Baku line against 
the Turks, for five months effectually preventing the latter from harassing 
the British army in Mesopotamia. Fighting under far more adverse 
circumstances than Serbians or Belgians, Armenians have rendered equally 
great service to the common cause. 


JUSTICE IS WANTED, NOT CHARITY 


If the above reasons, together with the unparalleled cruelties to which 
the helpless: civilian population have been subjected since the war broke 
out, do not suffice to secure for Armenia full recognition on the part of the 
Powers now assembled at the Peace Conference, then I despair of finding 
justice in present-day civilization. l 

By the 61st Article of the Berlin Treaty in 1878, the European Powers 
made themselves responsible for the good government of Armenia. 
Though this was more than forty years ago, Armenians never despair. 
They look forward confidently to the day when the responsible Powers will 
carry out their obligations, not only to the letter, but with the interest due, 
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and when Armenia shall take her place in “the Parliament of man, the 
Federation of the world.” 
My CONNECTION WITH ARMENIA 

For some years past I have made a close study of things pertaining to 
Armenia, and I have a wide acquaintance among her people in different 
parts of the world. Since r914 I have acted as Hon. Secretary to the 
Armenian Red Cross and Refugee Fund, opened by British sympathizers 
to assist the first refugees who fled into the Caucasus, and to provide 
comforts and medical supplies for the Armenian volunteer force then with 
the Russian army. For three years Dur efforts have been directed to 
supporting the relief agencies founded by Armenians for refugees in the 
Caucasus, the organization of which is excellent. Armenian schools, 
orphanages, and work-rooms are as well managed as any foreign ones, 
while their guilds and committees are conducted in as businesslike a way 
as any in the West. Our fund also opened an orphanage two years ago at 
Alexandropol for forty children from Sassoun. Maintenance of each child 
costs £15 a year. Fourteen of the ch ldren have found foster-parents in 
England. The need continues great. The aim of our work is to help 
Armenians to help themselves. .This fund has no paid officials and no 
office expenses. Viscountess Bryce is its President. Mr. Sampson 
Harutiounian, Minister of Justice of the Republic of Ararat, kindly acts as 
our representative in the Caucasus. I shall be thankful to receive and 
acknowledge any contributions sent to me for tke fund at 35a, Elsham 
Road, London, W. 14. Cheques shouid be made payable to the Hon. 
Treasurer, Mrs. Lydia Chambers. 

I am, dear Madam, 
Yours faithfully, 
EMILY J. ROBINSON. 


In this connection the Editor draws attention to the following work: 
LE RAPPORT SECRET DU Dr. Lepsius SUR LES MASSACRES D’ARMENIE. 
Préface par Réne Pinon. (Paris: Payot and Co.) 5 fr. 


The above is the publication of the ‘‘strictly confidential” report of 
Dr. Johannes Lepsins, the President of the German Mission to the Orient, 
and of the German-Armenian Society, or the “ situation ” of the Armenian 
people in Turkey. As an indictment of the policy of massacre as practised 
by the Young Turks it is sufficiently convincing. But his efforts to 
exonerate German Consuls and other officials leave the reader cold, if they 
do not rather arouse his indignation. As Professor Pinon explains in his 
brilliant introduction, the report was delivered bekind closed doors to an 
audience of theologians and missionaries, and in the course of his lecture 
Dr. Lepsins remarks with characteristic hypocrisy: “ Among the Christian 
peoples we Germans are best situated to tulfil the rôle of good Samaritans 
towards this unfortunate people. We corld not prevent the extermination 
of oné-half of this nation. The deliverance of the other half imposes 
itself on our conscience. So far nothing zan be done for them.”’ And it 
would appear that there the matter remained. ‘' The theologians and 
missionaries ” remained silent. We publish on another page of this issue 
an especial appeal on behalf of Armenia (see p. 253). 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 


LIGHT ON THE EASTERN DARKNESS 


I. THE CRADLE OF THE WAR. (The Near East and Pangermanism.) 
By H. Charles Woods, F.R.G.s. (John Murray. 12s. net.) 

2. MEMORIES AND IMPRESSIONS OF WAR AND REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA: 
1914-1917. By Genesal Basil Gourko. (John Murray. 18s, net.) 


3- ONE YEAR AT THE Russian Court. By Renée Elton Maud. (Jon | 


Long. tos. 6d. net.) 
4. BULGARIA SELF-REVEALED : DOCUMENTS COLLECTED BY VICTOR KUHNE. 


With a preface by Auguste Gouvain, and an appendix by Z. D.> 


Ferriman. (Constable. 4s. 6d. net.) 

5. Revue DES Batkans. No. 3. Directeur Leon Savadjian. (Rue 
Lafayette No 94, Paris. 2.50 frs.) 

6, THE GAME OF Diptomacy. By a European Diplomat. (Hutchinson. 
19$. 6d. net.) 

7, SECRETS OF THE BospHorus. Revealed by Ambassador Henry 
Morgenthau. (Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. net.) 


We have before us here exceedingly valuable material to enable the 


historian to form a preliminary judgment on the Eastern origins of the 
war: Austro-German political jealousy of Slavdom aiming at nothing short 
of the permanent enthraldom of that virile race under Hapsburg-Hohen- 
zollern sceptres; Austro-German commercial ambition aiming at the 
establishment of a new Zollverein from the North Sea to—for the moment 
-=the Persian Gulf. And the germs of both these ideas were produced 
in Germany: the former in the mind of Wilhelm and his Foreign Office ; 
the latter by Ballin, Naumann, and the German Railway Union, whose 
influence extended far beyond the Alps and the Carpathians. Moreover 
they were developed and their embryos were submitted to a hastening 
process of forced culture by the hands of Francis Ferdinand, Aerenthal, 
and Berchtold. Mr. Wickham Steed in his memorable work on the 
Hapsburg Monarchy established the fact that Austria-Hungary was in a 
state of rapid decomposition, and he aptly quoted Legarde, the German 
writer, as saying that: “ Prussia had not enough body for her soul; Austria 
no soul for her very ample body.” With the accession of Baron Aerenthal 
tothe Ministry of Foreign Affairs began a process by which Austria, so long 
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yoked by her political bankruptcy to the car of Pan-Germanism, began to- 
urge and push where formerly she was content to follow or be un- 
ceremoniously dragged. M. de Schelking, who speaks with the authority 
of a member of the Russian Diplomatic service, describes in “The Game 
of Diplomacy” how M. Isvolsky was tricked by Baron Aerenthal at the 
Buchlau meeting, which had as an immediate result the permanent 
annexation of Bosnia~-Herzegovina. And throughout the volume M. de 
Schelking throws a generous light on the Baron’s duplicity. Austria's 
fatal activist policy received a new fillip when Francis Ferdinand divulged 
his secret antidote for his invalid country, which was to be galvanized into 
fresh youth through the specific of Trialism or “ Germano-Magyar- 
Slavism.” This cumbrous three-headed bogey was designed to wheel 
round against Russia at a propitious moment and ‘“‘hapsburgize”’ the 
Ukraine, Russian Poland, and Lithuania. But when this self-constituted. 
saviour of the Austrian heritage—‘ Tu felix Austria nube ’—-was laid low 
by a Slav bullet, Count Berchtold stepped into the breach, and pushed 
the unholy Hohenzollern-Hapsburg car down a steep bank through war 
to perdition ! 

“ Memories and Impressions of War and Revolution in Russia” serve 
to remind us that the great Muscovite Empire saved France and civilization 
at the outset of the war. On page rr General Gourko states it as being 
his opinion that: ‘* France, of course, had to be thankful (to Samsonoff 
and Rennenkampf) for her victory on the Marne and consequently the 
saving of Paris from invasion by the Germans.” General Gourko, who. 
was at one time Chief of the Russian Imperial General Staff, has here- 
written what will probably constitute the standard work on Russia’s part 
in the struggle. Moreover, we devoutly trust it will serve to sharpen and 
lengthen our memories once more! Russian rule was intolerant of 
‘anarchical elements, but it was extraordinarily liberal in its dealings with 
all those races who were ready to co-operate in the great and legitimate 
Slav ideals of deliverance in the West and civilization in the East. The 
tolerance, sometimes misplaced, which was exercised towards the Baltic 
nobility is a case in point, especially in view of the strategic position of 
these provinces. 

“ One Year at the Russian Court” is a book that stands in a somewhat 
different category, but we praise it nevertheless, because it is written by 
an Englishwoman who had exceptional opportunity of studying the Russian: 
Court, diplomatists, and Government officials. The author devotes a 
chapter to the nefarious designs of Rasputin, which is exciting reading. 

The treason of Bulgaria to the Slav cause is a stain on her character 
‘which many would be loathe ever to forgive. But the whole nation 
should not be condemned ev loc for the cynical opportunism of her 
rulers. The great majority of them are frankly not interested in her 
politics, which thus fell into the hands of cliques—ten parties in all! Their 
aims are enumerated in “ Bulgaria Self-revealed.” A large portion of this 
volume is made up of extracts from her newspapers. But are these true 
indications of the feelings of the Bulgarian people? “Czar” Ferdinand © 
and M. Radoslavoff were sure to exercise a relentless positive influence, 
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as well as a negative censorship. Ferdinand, who was not a Slav, and 
Radoslavoff as the faithful henchman of Austria were only too anxious to. 
encourage the absurd compliments to Hungarian co“nationals and “ fellow- 
Turanians,” which we read here. Is this Bulgaria selfrevealed? We prefer 
to look forward to a future when she has been cleansed of her Pro- 
Germans, and where the claims of our Serbian Greek and Roumanian 
allies duly satisfied, she will take her place.once more chastened in mind 
and Slav in body undisguised by Turanian trappings. This subject is 
very ably discussed by Mr. H. Charles Woods, the authoratative Balkan 
traveller whose new book, ‘‘ The Cradle of the War,” is based upon his 
valuable manuscripts from which he drew the notes for the lectures he 
delivered before the Lowell Institute at Boston on “ War and Diplomacy in 
the Balkans.” And he summarizes the vexed question of the preventability 
of Bulgaria’s intervention on the side of the Central Powers in this manner : 
“In short, whilst she must now be ranked among and treated as one of 
our enemies, we are compelled to recognize that the policy adopted by 
Bulgaria resulted not only from her illegitimate claims, but also from the 
obduracy of her neighbours.” Further, Mr. Woods’ chapter on Serbia 
contains the observation that “for months” (and these were the critical 
months) ‘‘the Serbian Government, or more correctly the Military Party, 
exalted by temporary victory, turned a deaf ear to the suggestions that 
they should concede to Bulgaria at least some of the disputed areas of 
Macedonia.” He also explains that the utmost Serbia would concede 
was an evacuation of a part of the territory demanded—after the war. 
These important statements are borne out to the letter by Ambassador 
Morgenthau in his ‘‘ Secrets of the Bosphorus,” which is as enlightening 
on Turkey and Bulgaria as his colleague Ambassador Gerrard is on the 
policy of Potsdam. In his chapter aptly entitled ‘‘ Bulgaria on the 
Auction Block” (a phrase which puts the matter in a nutshell) the 
distinguished representative from Washington explains that ‘‘ the one fixed. 
post in the Bulgarian position was the determination to have Macedonia. 

But Bulgaria insisted on more than a promise, to be redeemed after 
the war was over; she demanded immediate occupation. Once Macedonia. 
was turned over to Bulgaria, she would join her forces to those of the 
Entente. ... Bulgaria was entirely willing that Russia should have 
Constantinople if she herself could obtain Macedonia.” 

Leon Saradjian has now issued the third number of his “ Revue des 
Balkans,” which entirely fulfils its early promise. The interview with 
M. Venizelos is perhaps the most striking contribution. It formulates the 
wise and moderate plans of the ‘Cretan lawyer” whom the touchstone- 
of severi years of unprecedented dangers for Greece has elevated by common. 
consent to the position of the foremost statesman of the Balkans. 

DIOSCURI. 
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GENERAL 


Sır WILLIAM RAMSAY, K.C.B., F.R.S.: MEMORIALS OF HIS LIFE AND 
Work. By Sir William A. Tilden, r.rs. (Macmillan and Co.) . 


Like many more of our most distinguisked scientists, Sir William 
-= Ramsay, the discoverer of argon and other rere constituents of the atmo- 

sphere, hailed from beyond the Tweed. He was born in Glasgow in 
the year 1852, and when he was old enough to attend the University of 
that city he had the advantage of receiving instruction from another 
-distinguished Scotchman, the late Lord Kelv-n. His forefathers on the 
paternal side were dyers for several generations, while on his mother’s 
side they were physicians, so that Ramsay was perhaps justified in his 
-assertion in later years that ‘‘ whatever chercical talent I possess is an 
inheritance from my ancestors.’’ 

Throughout his career Ramsay devoted himself with untiring energy to 
chemical research, and no one could be better fitted to become his biographer 
than his friend and fellow-worker, Sir William Tilden, himself a well- 
known authority in the same field. His life, apart from his scientific 
work, was comparatively uneventful, and it is therefore only natural that 
a large portion of this biography should be devoted to chemical matters ; 
but the details are presented in so lucid and interesting a manner that, 
although the book specially appeals to students of this fascinating science, 
the ordinary reader is able to follow the progress of Ramsay’s researches 
without any difficulty. Indeed, Chapter V , on ‘‘ The Gases of the 
Atmosphere,’’ which deals in detail with Ramsay’s great discoveries, con- 
stitutes such a fairy tale of science that few readers will care to miss a 
word of the story so well told by such a competent authority. One fascin- 
ating part of this story, dealing with Ramsay’s experiments in connection 
with the transmutation of the elements by means of the emanations of 
radium, reminds us of the alchemists’ search Zor the philosopher’s stone, 
and shows that these old investigators were not so mad after all. 

In Chapter VIII. we have an exposition of Ramsay’s views on educa- 
tion. It must suffice here to say that he condemned the British system, 
and gave unqualified praise to German technical methods, with which he 
had become familiar during his studies at Tiibmgen. 

The remainder of the book deals with Ramsay’s travels in various 
countries, mainly for the purpose of giving lectures or in connection with 
meetings of the British Association. Readers of the Asiatic REVIEW 
will be chiefly interested in his visit to India in 1900, at the request of 
the Indian Government. The Government wished to consult him regard- 
ing the establishment of a proposed technizal college for which the 
necessary funds had been generously offered by Jamsetjee N. Tata, an 
Indian of the widest sympathies and learning, who was greatly interested 
in promoting engineering and manufacturing Drojects and improving the 
education of his fellow-subjects. For the purpose of selecting a suitable 
site Ramsay visited many parts'of India, anc eventually it was decided 
to erect the institution at Bangalore. His suggestions as to the-selection 
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of teachers and students and the lines on which the college should be run . 
should be read by all who are interested in Indian Education. 
W. Gorpon CAMPBELL. 


FAR EAST 


THE INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OF THE CHINESE Empire. By H. B. 
. Morse, LL.D. Vols. ii. and iii. Pp. xlv+479; xvii+539; with 
maps, plans, portraits, etc. (Longmans, Green and Co.) 50s. net. 

These two volumes bring up Dr. Morse’s narrative to 1g1x and the 
advent of the Chinese Republic. Thus he has surveyed in Vol. i. (published 
1910) the period 1834-1860, and now the two periods 1861-1894, 1894- 
toz. His work will take, for English readers, the place which Cordier’s 
book occupies in France since 1902; it is an indispensable work to the 
student of Far Eastern modern history. It shows in the most impartial 
and judicial manner China in the blackmailing clutches of the European 
Powers, the chief blackmailer being obviously, Germany ; all the facts are 
there held to the cold light of day, marshalled in order, and references, 
sometimes over 200 in a single chapter, are given for every statement, 
chiefly to official documents or to correspondence between Sir Robert Hart 
the author, and others. : 

As a side-issue the supineness of the folks who gave Heligoland to 
Germany is shown in their treatment of Chinese affairs. The rise of the 
railways, the introduction of postage, the Boxer war, the squabbles with 
Japan, the Formosa war, the development of trade, in fact everything 
that has brought China and the other Powers into close contact during 
seventy years, has been dealt with in these volumes, in a way so free from 
bias, from national prejudice, that he candidly exposes the faults of his 
own countrymen, and with such a cautious checking of authorities by one 
who has first-hand knowledge of the subject, that no word of praise and 
admiration can be adequate. If the author had been able to get the names 
printed in Chinese characters, the book might conceivably have been more 
useful still, 

As one turns page after page one cannot help being struck by the 
enormous difficulties introduced in politics by the missionaries, who spread 
themselves over China against the wish of the people and who complain as 
soon as one of them is hurt by their unwilling host, strange mentality of 
a class whose own intolerance in the years gone by caused the death at 
the stake of those who did not agree with them. It seems a pity that 
China, for lack of guns, has not been able to make the exclusion of undesir- 
able strangers‘one of the pillars of her policy ; her relations with the Powers 
would have been less humiliating had she been able to enforce her right 
to open or close her doors much as Japan did in the seventeenth century, and 
to receive only those who by training and temperament could understand 
her people and work in China for China’s good. 

The book is excellently indexed, and contains a copious bibliography. 

H. L. J. 


` 
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On THE URGENT NEED oF REFORM IN OUR NATIONAL SCHOOLS, a Lecture 
by Sir H. H. Johnston, G.c.M.G., K.C.B., D.SC. 


There is little to praise in this performance of a man who has done 
so well in other fields. He misabuses (to use his own miscoinage) the 
Universities, the Public Schools, the Heads of both, and Educational 
‘Commissioners, whom he calls stupid, obstinate, blind guides. The head 
and front of their offending is the place allowed in education to Greek, 
and the monstrous, artificial, crazily constructed speech of Rome in the 
Augustan age, and to the maddening intricacies of the higher mathematics, 
sines, cosines, logarithms and quaternions. He would stop at geometry 
and applied mechanics. Some six clerical schoolmasters, arch-offenders, 
he wishes could be named, that we might take just vengeance on them in 
their memories or in their persons. They have further engendered 
physically or psychophysically Civil Service Commissioners, and, through 
them, shaped the entrance examination for the commissioned army so as 
to draw in boys from the Public Schools and to exclude others. Yet, all 
this notwithstanding, we have officers of very bright and broad culture ; 
and all our soldiers and workers fight and work with martyr-like devotion ; 
for they are the best raw material to be had, and, with German Kultur, - 
could be the supermen and superwomen of the world. To the objection 
that then we might have been as wicked as the Germans, he makes answer : 
** Surely, if you fight with the Devil, you would be wise to use his weapons 
if they were more efficient.” ‘‘ Yes, if more efficient,” it might have been 
replied; ‘‘but are they so—are they proving so—or is it the teaching of 
experience that they are ever so if honesty is the best policy, as honest 
people believe?” He makes, as will be seen, and consistently enough, 
in his curricula for schools and university no provision for moral instruc- 
tion, the chief business of education, and leaves religion outside his 
scheme. He complains that brain power is wasted over Old Testament 
history which is no history in most cases, and though it is quaintly called 
Divinity at Winchester School (as at all schools), it exhibits the Divine 
Power as seen through the puerile and semi-savage minds of Pre- and 
Post-exilic Jews. But, surely that is history which tells how the minds 
of earlier men related themselves‘ to the circumstances and happenings 
of their time? Poetry, fiction and myths serve, or are needed, to fill 
‘ up the inevitable lecune of knowledge and insight, and can be truer to the 
spirit of history than any of the earliest annals of bare fact. The Old 
“Testament and old poets—-Homer, to wit, and Hesiod—are lights in the 
past that would be dark else, and only ignorance or levity would undervalue 
them. What he thinks of the New Testament may be inferred from his 
outrageously flippant announcement of ‘‘St. Charles Dickens as the 
Messiah of the nineteenth century.’’ 

He would have a Cabinet Minister of Education and an Advisory 
Council meeting every five years, and will attempt, he says, some con- 
structive proposals in aid. For three courses of education-—Primary, 
Secondary and Specialistic—he draws up curricula. For the Primary, no 
fewer than thirty-two subjects, namely, sixteen elementary and general 
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sciences; eleven arts, of which Acting is one; and, in addition, Growth 
and History of Human Thought ; History of the English Language, with 
reference to Greek, Latin, Norman French, and Celtic languages of 
Britain and Ireland ; English Literature ; History of the United Kingdom, 
its Constitution and Government ; and Literary Use of English. AH this 
for boys from eight to fourteen years of age presumably, for he says 
nothing of age. For the Secondary.School he prescribes twenty sciences, 
twenty languages, and eight arts. These fifty subjects in all box the 
compass of knowledge ; whether for both boys and girls he does not say, 
nor whether for every boy or for every school, or some for one and some 
for another ; nor if distributed, and if so, how to young boys whose voca- 
tions are not settled or in his school not provided for. To the objection 
‘that no naval officer would_be capable of acquiring even an elementary 
knowledge of all the. leading Romance and Teuton Jangauges (some 
twelve) he answers, ‘‘ Rubbish! I am proposing nothing more difficult 
than I myself achieved before I was thirty.’’(!) By his scheme, as he 
leaves it, a boy may get a smattering of many things but can know nothing 
well, a Jack-of-all-trades and master of none. The problem of education 
is to ascertain by what key studies, so to call them, a youth may best 
develop his intelligence and learn to learn the lessons that the occasions 
and vicissitudes of life will set him. TloAvpaia où vovv woueti— much 
learning does not create intelligence.” For the tertiary school, or Univer- 
sity—‘‘ Specialist,’’ he calls it—he leaves only specialized teaching in all 
the subjects mentioned, and in all abstruse subjects of possible usefulness. 

The real blight of education is the parents’ question, ‘‘ Cui bono?’ 
When the learner learns for use, he stops when he has got it short of all 
liberal culture. ‘‘ Studies,” says Bacon, ‘‘ serve for delight, for orna- 
ment, and for ability. Their chief use for delight is in privateness and 
retirement ; for ornament, in discourse; and for ability in the judgment 
and conduct of business.” He does not say for any particular or voca- 
tional business, but means business apart from pBeven and ornament. 
And Shakespeare can say: 


‘£ No profit grows where pleasure is not ta’en. 
In short, Sir, study what you most affect.’’ 


That is never the useful or the means, but the end always, to which the 
means are the ladder, which may be done with and left behind, as indeed, 
are gymnastics and much of our school studies. Education, it has been 
said with insight, is the rattle of the youth past infancy. 

It is a proceeding of the utmost temerity to depart from the old way 
of education, which perhaps—nay, probably—by the very reason of its 
being open and free, has set us in the van of nations and is keeping us 
there. It must develop out of itself as does a plant or an animal, and 
not as a house upon which the architect induces an arbitrary plan, and 
is sure it will remain what he made it. If no nonconformity is to be 
tolerated, no headmaster of genius, no second Arnold can be thought of 
as an Official in State livery, shrugging his shoulders as he waits for the 
Government rescript. The pupil5 of such an official, for every teacher’s 
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most effective lesson is himself, will grow up to be State-ridden too, and 
the State itself will end in a rigid and premature ‘‘ organization,’’ as this 
fetish is called. Rather than this, let us face the pains of growth and the 
disorder which is “the ransom of liberty.” Schools diverse in their 
freedom, taught by manifold and simultaneous experiment, criticize and 
correct one another, and tend more and more to a unity that is never reached, 
for if it were it would be stagnation. Mankind at large, greater groups 
or States, lesser groups, classes, societies and unions within these, and, 
finally, individuals singly, have ever been and ate engaged in the move- 
ment-——vwres acquirit eundo—culminating in this, the greatest and last of 
wars, of vindicating for themselves the right, implying the duty of allow- 
ing the like to others, of developing themselves out of themselves, not in 
the status of liege and lord, master and servant, but in voluntary contract 
under sanction of reciprocal benefit, as in barter and all spontaneous inter- 
course. In such an order men reach the highest development and full 
freedom and range of their faculties no longer in task and travail, but in 
spontaneous and joyous expansion of their nature and will. It is in such 
absence of restraint, which we know as play, that men are at their best. 
The error of all Government interference is that, on the plea 'of repressing 
disorder, that ‘‘ ransom of liberty,” it checks growth, invites antagonism, 


or induces stagnation. S? argumentum requiris, circumspice. 
T. W. Dunn. 


FoLK-LORE IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. Studies in Comparative Religion, 
Legend, and Law. By Sir James G. Frazer, LL.D, D.C.. Three 
volumes; 8vo. xxv+569, xxi+ 571, and xviil+ 566 pages respectively. 
(Macmillan.) 378. 6d. net. 

In this voluminous work the author has again placed his readers ai 

a heavy debt of gratitude to the profound scholarship, the astonishing 

industry, and the qualities of exposition and of style. which mark his 

previous books, all works of great magnitude, and anyone of which would 
suffice to make the reputation of a writer for generations. ` Sir James, in 

his “ Golden Bough,” had already applied the comparative method to a 

few of the customs which form part of the old Jewish folk-lore as revealed 

in the Old Testament; they were relics of a savage ‘culture ” more 
ancient than that of Israel, and likewise those customs or traditions which 
are now discussed in the present work are survivals of primitive life and 
of savagery. They are dotted about the Old Testament like question- 
marks for the ethnographer ; and the only way to answer them is to seek 
amongst other peoples, in other ages, right up to the savages of the present 
day, parallel traditions, similar, and sometimes identical, usages. This 
method is not without its drawbacks, for not only does it postulate a 
gigantic amount of research and of collation, but it necessitates the printing 
of the evidence almost in full; consequently, some questions may 
necessitate a few score pages of testimony ; and, further, each fresh inquiry 
inevitably drags the inquirer into by-paths and side-issues which may or 
may not help to correlate the more immediately relevant facts. If that 
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feature may be looked upon as a troublesome one by those whose desire 
to hustle through the book impeded by its pages being issued uncut, it 
has, on the other hand, the distinct advantage of extending the value of 
the work far beyond its title into the realm of comparative ethnology at 
large; and this is all the more valuable because, after all, the study of 
folk-lore and of ethnology is by no means built upon a permanent 
foundation ; its methods are not settled, and its conclusions can only be 
looked upon as hypothetical, good enough for a while, but elastic enough 
to stand revision if, and when, information becomes fuller and more 
definite. It is in this light that Sir James views his own work, for he tells 
us that if anywhere he has “expressed himself with an appearance of 
dogmatism which the evidence does not warrant, he would request the 
reader to correct all such statements by his general and sincere profession 
of scepticism.” : 

None but a great man and such a modest savant could be so open- 
minded after devoting what must have been years of toil to gathering the 
wealth of material now presented in orderly sequence, extracting it from 
books in many languages, and keeping a constant watch upon the original 
Hebrew texts and their commentaries. ‘Taking each chapter, the author 
states the Hebrew case, then brings forward his comparative material, and 
then concludes, the general conclusion being that the Hebrew traditions 
and usages preserved more or less accurately the corresponding primitive 
or savage habits, and that, now and again, the original form or meaning. 
being forgotten or misunderstood by the compilers and the editors of the 
Old Testament, the text hides the true meaning. 

In the stories of Creation intermixed in Genesis he traces two primitive- 
conceptions : one that of Creation proper, another in which man proceeds. 
from an evolution of almost modern cast. The Fall of Man contains a 
savage tradition of a,perverted message, which matter-of-fact editors have 
hidden from view by blue-pencilling out all reference to the snake casting 
his skin. The Mark of Cain must have been a charm disguising the 
murderer from the vengeance of Abel’s ghost. 

To the Stories of the Flood—or, rather, of a great flood—no less than 
257 pages are devoted, so widely distributed are these stories ; and there 
is no doubt that they all have a local foundation of fact—tidal wave, or 
river flood, whether caused by rains, like that of the Indus in 1841, by 
landslips, or earthquakes—and their age cannot be greater than a few 
thousand years. But Sir James’s opinion that a real flood of water is the 
origin of the stories is challenged, in a Manchester lecture, by Professor 
Elliot Smith, who has a book on the subject in preparation. Professor 
Elliot Smith’s reading of the riddle is that the ‘‘ Flood” was the blood 
gushing out of the severed throat of a human victim to provide a rejuvenating 
elixir for the failing virile powers of the King. 

Turning to the Tower of Babel, evidence is brought forward of similar 
legends in Mexico; but, and this applies to the previous chapters as well, 
it is found that some savage evidence is not altogether reliable because of 
the activities’ of the missionaries in spreading the Old Testament; their 
Bible-classes to.the primitive people have now and: again instilled into. 
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savage brains new myths which the later ethnological student has to discard 
before he can get at the original savage tradition; thus`the missionary’s ` 
efforts do not always make for the discovery of truth. With the Covenant 
of Abraham we come to the widely spread custom of cutting up a body 
and using the several pieces thereof as the necessary and binding 
accessories of an oath or a contract—the breaking of a saucer ih a 
European Court when swearing in a Chinaman is but a form of that . 
practice. The heirship of Jacob is discussed in 140 pages, dealing with 
the custom of Ultimogeniture, its origin, its causes ; and, incidentally, the 
author deals a death-blow to the European stories of jambage, droit du 
seigneur, jus prime noctis, which are found in all sensational literature. 

Jacob occupies two-thirds of the second volume, first with the trick he 
played on Esau hiding a reminiscence of a rebirth ritual; then his 
adventure -amongst the stones at Bethel; then his meeting of Rachel at 
the well, and his weeping as a greeting, paralleled with the objectionable 
customs of the American Indians. Jacob’s marriage introduces several 
problems: the marriage of cousins, serving for a wife, etc., discussed in 
276 pages. Nor are the mandrakes forgotten, about which Sir James 
_ Frazer has published a separate monograph- (Oxford University Press) ; 
nor his covenant on the cairn with his father-in-law Laban; nor his | 
wrestling with the river djin at Jabtok and the straining of his own 
hamstrings. Joseph’s cup introduces us to methods used in divination, 
and finishes the Patriarchal Age. 

Parallels are now adduced to the story of Moses, to the crossing of the 
Red Sea, to the Waters of Meribah; and here I may say that there are 
instances in Japanese legends of a warrior obtaining water from a rock by 
striking it with his bow—Yoriyoshi, in 1052, his son Yoshiiyé, and a 
Chinese General, Likwang Li, circa 104 B.c,, being credited with such a 
miracle. 

The following chapters are concerned with Gideon’s men, the fable of 
Jotham, Samson and Delilah, the ‘‘ bundle of life,” the witch of Endor, 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, the sin of counting animals or men, ete., 
the keepers of the threshold, bird sanctuary, Elijah, sacred oaks, sacred 
high places, the silent widow, Jonah, Jehovah and the lions; the main 
portion of Volume III. being devoted to the Law, and chiefly with the 
command not to seethe a kid in its mother’s milk ; the boring of a servant’s 
ear (130 pp.), cutting the body in grief for the dead, ordeal by the bitter 
water (110 pp.), the prosecution and trial of animals, the magical rôle of 
bells. An exhaustive index of 85 pages, more satisfactory even than 
that of the “ Golden Bough,” makes reference easy to any of the evidence 
put forward; and that evidence has baen gathered all over the world— 
China, the Congo, Central Europe and Australia, Scotland and South 
America, have been swept in the search for material. Hence you may 
open any of these three volumes at random, and if you have any interest 
in folk-lore, or in the curious survival of man’s early ages, you will not 
drop the book in a hurry, but will be led to seek in your own memory for 
parallels and additional evidence; now and again you may succeed, but 
be not disappointed if you find that the learned author has left you 
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scarcely anything to glean in the field which he has traversed like a 
‘practised and efficient reaper. H. L. Jory. 


Mary Gaunt: A Broken Journey. (London: Werner Laurie.) 
8vo, 295 pp., with half-tone plates. 

This is the record of a disappointing journey, The authoress, whose 
previous travels in Africa and in China are recorded in two charming - 
‘volumes, wished to cross China and Siberia, but was thwarted by the 
‘disturbed state of West China. Her journey had to be broken just as she 
‘reached the banks of the Yellow River, and she was obliged to retrace her 
steps. Ultimately she got to Sakhalien, and found that Russia was at 
war, a circumstance which made the journey across Siberia and her safe 
xeturn to England rather dificult. She had, however, a large share of luck 
and found helping hands all the way. Her book is written with great 
straightforwardness and humour, not the least interesting paragraphs 
being devoted to her little dog, a treasured companion with a name that 
might be an advertisement for a brand of Scotch whisky, which shared 
her whole journey and had to be smuggled across Sweden. Much in the 
‘book is informative, but one can hardly credit that a Japanese naval officer 
had not heard of Australia! Mutual misunderstanding of halting French 
must be the explanation; none other will do. Incidentally her many 
‘contacts with missionary activities, for which she has a commonsense 
objection, have brought her to testify to the practical sense and to the 
reat value of the well-organized medical and educational American 
missions in contradistinction to the proselytizing pure and simple of 
others. As an unvarnished record of the conditions of the Chinese in 
the North-West, and as a picture of the Siberian mobilization, it is 
well worth perusal. J. 


NEAR EAST 


BULGARIA. By George Clenton Logio. (Heinemann.) tos. net. 
(Reviewed by MAJOR-GENERAL COUNT TCHEREP-SPIRIDOVITCH.) 

It may be -said at once that this remarkable book throws quite a new 
light on Bulgaria. It has much that is instructive to relate with regard 
to German-Bulgarian relations: “The prolonged military co-operation 
‘with the Germans has done nothing to allay their inveterate hatred of the 
*schwab’ which the Bulgarians share with all Slav peoples.... The 
Bulgarians showed themselves hostile to the German propaganda . . . 
and have even organized themselves to oppose it . . . even the Germans 
deplore that their propaganda had failed.” Again, the author explains 
that “when the Germanophil Ministry of Radoslavoff fell, the Bulgarians 
felt as if they had been freed from a huge: millstone hanging round them- 
selves . . . it is indeed highly regrettable that the Entente has done sO 
little to exploit that profound dislike and latent hostility.” 

As the Allies fought for right and justice, Bulgarians need not fear their 
success. Mr. Logio proves impartially that Bulgaria was perfectly right 
in ‘claiming Macedonia, and he brings many serious testimonies, even 
from Greeks and Serbians, to this effect. 
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International Capital had already aévanced 4,000 million francs to 
Turks, and was frightened by Bulgaria’s victories in 1912. ‘Fhen France 
(Revoil) gave them 400 millions, but forbade the loan to Bulgaria, and a. 
violent Press campaign was started against her. The declaration of their 
splendid Prime Minister, T. Todoroff, “ Zhe Entente can rely on our 
bayonets,” made the Kaiser and Franz-Joseph furious. Their agents and 
the Press joined International Capital to beat Bulgaria in 1913, and to- 
disunite her from the Entente in 1914-5. It was easy: Sazonoff’s co- 
workers were of German descent.* In Paris and London nobody believed 
in the coming war. Bulgaria became the victim, and later the tool, of 
Austro-Germany. ‘The Bulgarian people’s demands were modest and: 
equitable, moderate and logical,” says the author. T. Todoroff states = 
Our cause ts just; we only wish to safeguard our independence and liberty, 
and to realize our national unification.” 

“ In the Bulgaro-German treaty there is a stipulation by which Bulgaria's. 
troops were to be employed oz/y in regions to which she laid claim. She 
appreciates the German danger.” 

“The most savage of Bulgarian excesses (still too exaggerated) pale 
and sink into insignificance before the holocaust when 500,000 ‘Greeks. 
perished. in Turkey.” 

Mr. Logio proves that Macedonia is Bulgarian, that a brilliant Greek— 
Venizelos—does not object to give Cavalla to Bulgaria. He assures us. 
that a satisfied Bulgaria “ would become a strong anti-German barrier.” 
Mr. Logio has a good grasp of the subject ; his book is richly documented. 
Bulgaria’s parties, leaders, and the people’s soul, are well described. For 
Bulgarians everything is: ‘God’s or Government’s business.” That is 
why they let themselves be thrown by their Tzar on the side of Germany, 
whom they hate, against the Entente, whom they sincerely love. 

This book is indispensable for students of foreign politics. 

There is no reason why Bulgaria should not become the most faithful 
guardian of Britain’s route to India. 

The author is mistaken about the Slav Congress of r910, in attributing 
to M. Gutchkoff the remark that “ Bulgaria had not yet completed her 
task, and that she would reckon on the assistance of her friends.” This 
was, as a matter of fact, said by me as President of the Slav Society,t and 
T. recall the storm of anger it caused in the Pro-German Press. 


* As I stated in the Tzar’s own newspaper Zemsichina, . >. 1915. 

f Our reviewer was President of the Slav Society in Moscow, 1961-1913, 
and has been President of the Anglo-Latino-Slav League since 1904, and 
since 1905 has worked to bring Russia into an alliance with England (see 
The Times, 1905). 

[Whilst his views on foreign policy command careful consideration, it 
must be pointed out that the offer of M. Venizelos to Bulgaria no longer 
holds, as it was.made under circumstances which have changed.—Ep. 
Asiatic Review.| . 
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“Tue TURKS OF CENTRAL ASIA IN HISTORY AND AT THE PRESENT Day. 
By M. A. Czaplicka., (Oxford Press.) 15s.net. Pp. 242; of which 
122 are devoted to an exhaustive bibliography and index, with map. 
This book is an enlargement of a lecture delivered at the School 
-of Oriental Studies on October 24, 1917. It traces the origin of the 
Turkish-speaking races and their migrations in Asia from the Hiung-nu and 
the Tu-kin respectively with much thoroughness, but with a condensation 
-of style which now and then gives a dryness to the work, worthy of the 
Central Asian sands themselves, which might easily have been relieved by 
‘the inclusion of a few selected illustrations, were they merely of antiquities 
-and tomb remains. ‘The book teems with learning and the bibliography 
is a treasure; might we add to it a mention of the essay, “The Early 
History of the Huns, and their Inroads in India and Persia,” by Shams-ul- 
‘Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, published in the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Asiatic Society (1917, pp. 540-543). J. 


ROUND ABOUT JERUSALEM. By Rev. J. E. Wright, with Foreword by the 
Bishop of London. (/arrolds.) 


This book consists of letters written from the Holy Land in rgx2, with 
just one, at the very end, dated February, 1918. The author is a virile, 
-athletic young Englishman who thoroughly enjoys his experiences, and 
makes us enjoy them with Zz, and who is sympathetic, without sentimen- 
‘talism, towards the religious ceremonies of Eastern Christians. The style 
“of the book is racy and colloquial, and the book is an open-air book of 
‘tramping and riding, with an occasional row. Well described, too, are 
the Christian, Jewish, and Moslem ceremonies which take place just before 
Easter—1912, of course, saw Palestine still under the oppressive Turkish 
régime, the public services in disorder, and highway robbery a thing to be 
guarded against, but reviving wonderfully in many places under the 
_Jewish colonies, as well as those of the Circassians east of the Jordan. 

The author is in touch with English Christian missions, and is much 
struck by the fine work of the girl’s orphanage at Nazareth, where pupils 
are trained to become teachers in the villages; and with the crowded 
-congregation in the little stone church at Es-Salt, beyond the Jordan, where 
the advent of a Greek Bible had led to the Moslem community appealing 
to the Nablus Mission to’ send them a teacher. 

One of the most vivid passages in the book depicts the wild Hodhi 
‘scene on Mount Gerizim above Nablus (Shechem), where the men of the 
small sect of the Samaritans are celebrating the Passover. We understand 
‘this is the only case in the world where the Passover lamb is still slain, the 
Jews being forbidden by the Old Testament to sacrifice outside Jerusalem» 
The Samaritans, however, still “ worship in this mountain.” The author 
«describes how the (slain) lambs were crucified on rough wooden crosses 
and roasted in a stone-lined pit, from which the smokeless flames leaped up 
into the night air, the ceremony being accompanied by a weird Eastern 
«chanting. 

The most touching scene, however, is that in the traditional Garden of 
Gethsemane. on the Thursdav night before Easter. “the same night in 
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which He was betrayed,” when small companies from various Christian 
bodies found their way under the old olive-treés, and engaged in quiet,. 
impromptu prayer and singing, and silent worship. . 

In the last chapter all is changed. The author accompanies the English 
` Bishop to Jerusalem, travelling by military train from Egypt. Jerusalem. 
has become the sacred trust of Britain, and voluntary relief work has begun 
at the initiation of the Bishop and under sanction of the military authori- 
ties. Since then the British advance has led to the whole of Syria and 
Palestine coming under the protection of the Union Jack, and a great 
fresh claim is thus made upon the practical sympathy of the nation. For: 
the Holy Land has, during the past few years, been terribly devastated, 
ravaged, and depopulated by war, pestilence, and famine. 


LOVE AND THE Crescent. By A.C. Inchbold. (London: Aurchinsdx- 
and Co.) 6s, net. © i 


This tale of the Near East is a vividly written Syrian romance, Gis- 
tinguished by the best characteristics of Mrs. Inchbold’s well-known. 
Eastern stories, such as “ The Road of no Return,” “ Under the Syrian 
Sun,” and ‘Love in a Thirsty Land.” ‘The story of the love of the 
Frenchman Pierre Marson for the beautiful Franco-Armenian Veronica, 
- whose family become perforce enemies of her beloved, by the entry 
of Turkey into the European war, is told with a simplicity and self- 
restraint that greatly intensifies the dramatic interest. The unspeakable 
horrors of the “white massacres” form the background and climax of 
a narrative which should be read by all who may have any lingering. 
doubts as to the duty of delivering all non-Moslems from the Turkish yoke- 
once and for ever. 

The torture of the small invalid child Zia by the Pasha and the German 
Consul Otto Rosen, two of Pierre Marson’s rivals for the hand of Veronica, 
in order to extort information, makes one realize what life in such a setting 
can become : 

“©The Pasha put his pipe on my hand instead of the tray directly he 
asked me a question. It was burning hot .. . and he squeezed my hand 
inside his own to make me hold the pipe very tight. “Now tell me,” 
he said, ‘‘ before it burns you badly, tell me quickly ;” but I said nothing, 
only my prayers very fast, out loud all the time. I remembered what 
Mémé told me about the saints and the martyrs and bad consequences 
if I told tales,’ she went on in her shrill thin-voice. ‘I told them nothing 


at all. They called me an obstinate little devil. Then they drank coffee 
and went to sleep, and Dadi came to fetch me.” 


Having condemned her lover to a living death in`a tower tomb, Otto 
Rosen, the German Consul, hoping to induce Veronica to accept his. 
proffered love by learning the fate which otherwise awaits her as a refugee 
Armenian, arranges that she should come suddenly upon the scene of the 
last agonies of some of her deported countrymen : 

Great Christ! was she herself alive and awake? Or was she in the- 
bonds of as frightful a nightmare as was ever conceived by human imagina- 
tion? In all the world, it seemed to her, she was the only being left alive. 

“For death, and only death, confronted her in its most ghastly form.. 
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Corpses by the hundred lay thick as fallen leaves . . . on the rocks, up 
and down the banks, among the bushes on the river's brink, and choking 
the stream. Corpses of men pierced by bullet and sword ; of women 
mangled and stripped of all covering but their trailing hair ; of little 
children slaughtered like sheep, lying naked and huddled together by their 
mother’s side. 


“It was a blood-curdling spectacle. And, though Veronica did not 
know it, such sights were of daily occurrence. Innocent Armenians of all 
ages were being massacred in tens of thousands in the most devilish and 
torturing fashion that the brutality of Turk and Kurd could devise. Not 
a finger was lifted by Germany to stop it, nor, as yet,“a-protest by any 
neutral nation to compel Turkey to stay her hand,” 

It must not be gathered from these quotations, almost the only passages 
of like nature in the book, that the story is one of unmitigated horrors, but 
it should make one determine that the long agony of martyred Armenia 
must finally cease with the signing of Peace at Paris. F. R. $- 


INDIA 


InpiAn Stupies. By General Sir O’Moore Creagh, V.C., G.C.B., G.C.S.I. 
16s. net. (Hutchinson and Co., Paternoster Row, E.C.) 


In his “Indian Studies” General Sir O’Moore Creagh, V.C., G.C.B., 
G.C.S.1., who succeeded Lord Kitchener as Commander-in-Chief in India, 
gives us the results of his forty years’ service in India and of his reflections 
on all things connected with that country ef de guibusdem aliis, He 
surveys the Indian races, their religions and their castes, discusses their 
history and peculiarities, and criticizes the Provincial and Imperial 
Governments, the Army in India, and the India Office in slashing style. 

He is gloriously Irish throughout in his attitude towards the Government 
and in his sympathy with “ the oppressed and ill-thrated.” 

With regard to the recent proposals of Government for the betterment 
of India, he declares that the question which will agitate the public mind 
is “whether the recommendations of the Secretary of State and the 
Governor-General, or, as the former erroneously calls him, ‘ the Viceroy,’ 
will benefit the Indian peoples or not. There will also be a question as 
to whether the methods resorted to by them for obtaining that Indian 
opinion on which their proposals are said to be based were satisfactory.” 

Of himself he says: “I have spent over forty years of my life in India. 
I have often lived months together with natives without associating with 
Europeans ; during that time I travelled in all parts of the country, living 
in both agricultural villages and great towns. I have many friends among 
all classes, high and low; several of them have asked me to put their views 
before the British public, who they believe will do them justice. It is 
` in compliance with their request that I write this book. I regret that 
I do not wield a more able pen. I will relate what-I know of the Indian 
peoples, and I trust what I say will enable my readers to judge of many 
things which are not known generally, and so to be in a better position to 
form an opinion on the policy put before them by the Secretary of State.” 

On the whole he condemns the Administration at Headquarters and 
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at the India Office and declares the time has arrived when the Secretary 
of State’s control over the Government of India must be exercised 
differently ; it must be more revisory and far less executive in character ; 
he must concern himself with broad principles of Indian policy as they 
affect the British Empire generally, and, except in case of misgovernment, 
leave purely Indian internal affairs to the Government of India, which 
must be decentralized in its turn, so that it, too, will deal with matters 
of Indian Imperial concern only ; provincial affairs would thus—except in 
case of misgovernment—be dealt with by subordinate local governments. 
It should, in fact, become what it is now in name only—viz., the “Supreme” 
Government of India. ‘‘We are now at the parting of the ways when 
a change in India Office methods is necessary; it is out of touch with 
India, which it cannot rule according to Indian ideas because it knows too 
little of India. Its army of clerks are a ruinously expensive incubus on the 
Indian Empire, which, if not removed, will drag it to the depths. Above 
all, it 1s quite incapable of satisfactorily administering the Indian Army 
efficiently.” 

He also condemns the way in which the ‘ Viceroy” (who ought to 
be styled “ the Governor-General of India in Council ”) and the Secretary 
of State between them virtually conduct the Government of India. He 
says: ‘*The effect of trusting India to the sole discretion of two people, who 
know very little about it, is attended with grave danger to the Empire. 
Indeed, it has caused much mischief already.” 

He roundly declares that, “ The effect of life in the Indian Civil Service 
is to kill initiative in all save men of the vary strongest individuality, and 
such rarely rise to high position because the training in respect for seniors 
is most rigid, and a mental attitude of deference for seniority is required 
which becomes more and more exaggerated with each rise in grade: An 
Indian politician has no independence, he is directed by the clique to 
which he belongs, The mental attitude of Members of the Council to the 
Governor-General is one of obsequious respect, which causes them—with 
rare exceptions—to treat his slightest wish as a Khat-i-Sherif to be dis- 
regarded at their peril. When such a wish is prefaced in the Council, as is 
frequently the case, by the announcement that the proposal under discus- 
sion emanates from the Secretary of State, there is rarely any opposition 
to it, no matter how impolitic it may be.” 

Sir O’Moore Creagh is also particularly severe on our judicial system 
and on the ignorance displayed by District Judges. He says: ‘It is 
notorious that, in district courts, undue latitude is allowed to the Bar ; 
more than this, native lawyers are allowed an extraordinary licence. There 
is great laxity in these courts in enforcing the laws of evidence, and the 
judge’s ignorance of the manners and customs of the people disposes him 
very often to measure everything he hears in his court by English standards, 
on which both English and Indian judicial officers are educated.” 

He notes that “ during the course of the recent Immingham Dock Trial 
‘at the Old Bailey, Sir E. Wild, x.c., is reported to have said: ‘ The art of 
examination, cross-examination, and re-examination is to turn nine people 
out of ten inside out in the discovery of truth, and to make them “hypnotized 
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blackguards” ;’”” and points out that “ cross-examination is used by native 
lawyers mostly to conceal the truth ; this is especially so in cases of oppression 
of villagers by subordinate officials, who—besides belonging to the same 
castes as native lawyers—realize the money to pay them with by corruption. 
Let anyone imagine an ignorant Indian villager, who only understands 
some rude patois, in a case before an English educated judge, 
British or Indian, under such circumstances; let him also recollect that 
the trial is carried on either in English or in a classical native language, 
equally incomprehensible to the peasant, and he will at once realize that 
there is but a scant chance of justice being done. The general result 
of such trials is that the poor villager becomes a ‘hypnotized blackguard ’ 
and stands every chance of being sent to gaol. Such is the result of 
introducing into all parts of India, except the North-West Frontier, 
a universal system of English law.” 

In dealing with the land and land taxes, the gallant General is, we fear, 
hopelessly w/tra crepidam, and his conclusion that the Government 
assessment absorbs the largest share of the peasants” produce is absolutely 
opposed to carefully ascertained facts. 

He is on firmer ground when he turns to the “ Army in India,” and he 
is right in insisting that so'long as India depends for her internal and 
external security upon the Army and Navy of the United Kingdom, the 
measure of self-determination she enjoys must be inevitably limited. 

‘He denounces the “financial starvation” to which the Army was 
condemned by shortsighted “Finance Ministers” in his time, and he 
scornfully points out that the rate at which certain new lines were being 
built when he left India was much too slow: “The Government of India, 
which unhesitatingly forked out £5,000,000 as a commencement of its 
building operations at New Delhi, and were at the same time spending 
lakhs of rupees in erecting a Council Chamber as an’ annexe to the 
Viceregal Lodge at Simla, had only a small sum available ‘owing to 
financial reasons,’ for removing the long-standing disgrace to its name 
caused by the way it housed its soldiers.” But he declares this “ financial 
starvation ” has ceased under the pressure of English public opinion since 
the Mesopotamia scandals drew the attention of the British public to the 
military methods of the India Office and the Government of India. 

Te P: 


A History OF THE MARATHA Prope, by C. A. Kincaid, C.V.O., I.C.S., 
and Rao Bahadur D. B. Parasnis. Vol. T. (Oxford: Humphrey 
Milford.) 

Mr. Kincaid is fully justified in believing that a new history -of the 
‘Marathas is welcome ; and he has the knowledge and sympathy to write it. 
His first volume takes us to the death of Shivaji, and it displays all the 
learning and sympathy, with a certain romantic vivacity of writing, which 
we should expect. There is,an exciting story to tell, and it is told well, 
That alone would make it a worthy rival to the somewhat pedestrian Grant 
Duff. Mr. Kincaid is responsible for the writing, as well as for the choice 
of subject, and the enthusiasm which made it pleasant to the writer as to 
the reader. But for much of the research he is indebted to Rao Bahadur 
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Parasnis. And here comes ina difficulty. Says Mr. Kincaid: ‘ He readily 
placed at my disposal his vast knowledge, his untiring industry, and above 
all his unrivalled collection of Maratha papers.” But it is not clear from 

the book what is the date and what the character of these “ papers.” 

Several times the evidence of Maratha authorities is appealed to, for the 

reversal of the judgments of Grant Duff or of later writers; but it is not 
made plain to us why the new evidence is better than the old—for it must 
be remembered that Grant Duff himself used a mighty mass of Maratha 
material. What the book needs, in fact, is a plain statement of the nature 
of the authorities used, their date, ørovenance, value. Even when letters 
of Auranzib are translated in an Appendix nothing is said as to their origin, 
Serious history cannot be written nowadays without criticism of the 
authorities. Perhaps it might not have been necessary to say this so 
emphatically if there were not mistakes and defects in the book which are 
obviously due to a want of this criticism. The authors rarely make it plain 
whether they regard a story of something out of the ordinary as fact or 
fiction. ‘' Graceful legends ” are often mentioned without any expression 
of opinion as to their value. Akin to this failure in discrimination is a 
noticeable tendency to exaggeration; for example, in the description of 
Firoz Shah Bahmani (who is happily compared to August der Starke of 
Saxony, Carlyle’s “ Augustus the physically strong”).. To the writers. 
, Shivaji is “ the greatest of Indian kings,” ard strenuous efforts are made to 
whitewash that remarkable man even more completely than was done by 
Mr. Justice Ranade. How far this is successful can hardly be decided till 
we know the critical value of the.authorities that are used, but there are 
passages in the eulogy which remind one of the lesson in historical 
justice, as inseparable from sound moral judgment, which Lord Acton 
once gave in the Luglish Historical Review, in a famous notice of Mr. 
Morse Stephens’s “ History of the French Revolution.” The summary 
conclusion and character sketch p. 27 segg. does not compel conviction. 
Of the one damning charge which even Justice Ranáde allowed to remain, it 
is remarked that the same can be-brought against William III. To say 
that is not to prove the guiltlessness of Shivaji. That William pensioned 
the murderers of the de Witts and shielded those guilty of the massacre of 
Glencoe remains an eternal stain on his character. But this necessary 
caveat must not prevent our observing the charm of Mr. Kincaid’s work,- 
especially where he describes scenes he himself knows (egua p. 309,. 
Purandar). W. H. H. 


A HISTORY OF THE SIKHS FROM THE ORIGIN OF THE NATION TO THE 
BATTLES OF THE SUTLEJ. By J. D. Cunningham, edited by H. T, O. 
Garrett, M.A. LES. (Oxford University Press.) 1918. 


This is a reprint, in the valuable series issued by the Oxford University: 
Press, of a remarkable book. First published in 1849, it was reprinted’ inm 
1853, but this edition omitted certain “strictures”? on the policy of the 
Honourable the East India Company in dealing with Gulab Singh of 
Jammu, who purchased the whole of Kashmir and the Hill States, from 
the Beas to the Indus, from the Company at an astonishingly low price, with- 
out any regard to the rights of self-determination vested in their peoples. 
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For his most temperate criticism of this one of the least defensible 

transactions in Anglo-Indian history, Cunningham was removed from 

Political employment and reverted to regimental duty. He died a 

Lieutenant of Engineers and a Captain in the Army of India before 1853, 

an irreparable loss to his employers. Cunningham wrote as a student of 
India, and especially of Sikh rule in the Punjab. His sympathies with 

those notable sectaries no doubt carried him away, but his work is our 

best authority for their period, within limits. He had not studied their 

history outside the Punjab, and seems to have known little of their 

ambitious schemes for remodelling Hinduism and reviving indigenous 

- feeling against the Mughal dynasty. Recent discoveries have shown that 

the Sikh Gurus or militant priests carried on a propaganda in Eastern 

Bengal and had relations with Southern India. Their polity was a strange 

compound of military despotism and democracy. Beginning as religious 

reformers, the earlier Gurus had been content to protest ‘against the 

prevalent phases of Hindu sacerdotalism and polytheism. Persecution or 

success or both had made the later Gurus soldiers as well as priests, and 

had substituted finally the autocracy of Ranjit Singh for a theocratic 

system, which ‘yet had left its traces in the regimental panchayats or 

soldiers’ councils of the Sikh army: The failure of the Sikh rulers to 

evolve some form of constitutional government, capable of controlling these 
councils and other disruptive elements, out of the Gurumata or constitu-. 
tional assembly of the Gurus, led to the Sikh wars and the loss of Sikh 

independence, as was inevitable. The Sikh administration was not 

inefficient. It has left many records which are at length, after an 

inexplicable neglect of seventy years, being examined. Their contents _ 
will perhaps enable history to decide whether the condition of the Punjab 

during the years which preceded Ranjit Singh’s consolidation was miserable 

in the extreme, or whether it enjoyed some of that prosperity which Sir 

Richard Temple described in glowing terms immediately after the British. 
annexation. i 

Mr. Garrett has done his work well. He has left Cunningham’s text 
and notes unaltered, with one judicious exception, but has largely 
modernized his spelling. He has added some useful notes, duly indicated 
by square brackets, and a bibliography. 

Occasionally Cunningham’s meticulous accuracy failed him, or he would 
not have described (p. 5) the Kūkas as inhabiting the hills west of Kashmir 
to the Indus. The Khakha tribe is clearly meant, the Kika, an 
extremist Sikh sect, not being found north or west of the Rawalpindi 
plateau. But in general Cunningham’s accuracy was as great as his 
judgment was sound, and he realized even in 1849 that the peasantry were 
“ oppressed and impoverished by a well-meant but cumbrous and inefficient 
law ” (p. 325). HAR 





AN EMPIRE BUILDER OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. A Summary Account 
of the Political Career of Zahir-ud-Din-Muhammad, surnamed Babur. 
By L. F. Rushbrook Williams. (Zongmans, Green and Co.) 1918. 


Professor Rushbrook Williams has not been long in justifying his 
appointment to'the chair of Modern Indian History in the University of 
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Allahabad. His training in general history at Oxford has enabled him to 
study the history of India with an immediate discrimination of the points 
of crucial importance and the power of separating in the authorities the 
true from the false. He is, in fact, applying modern methods to Indian 
history as they have hardly been applied before. In a closely printed 
volume of about 180 pages he sketches the career of Babur in considerable 
detail, and he presents a very vivid picture of the great ruler. He has 
made full use of the work of Mrs. Beveridge, who has done so much to 
make this period intelligible to English reacers; but he has not neglected, 
so far as I can judge, any of the materials, and he has done full justice to 
them: His book is not one to be ‘criticized in detail. It will take its 
place among standard biographies of Indian rulers. Babur deserves the 
praise which the late Mr. Sidney Owen used to bestow on him as “ sagacious 
and experienced,” and as “too generous a man to be a religious 
persecutor.” W. H. H. 


ORIENTALIA. 


It is by no means an easy task to review “A Suggestive Inquiry into the 
Hermetic Mystery,” by Mrs. M. A. Atwood. Even in this age, when 
much that has long been secret or hidden is coming to light, and the 
wisdom of the ancients is being unveiled, it remains a remarkable book. 
Although a considerable amount of literature has been forthcoming during 
recent years concerning things occult, mystical, and spiritual, few writers 
have displayed a greater knowledge of the Fermetic art than Mrs. Atwood. 
. Her book is not one that would appeal to the multitude, but the occult 
‘student will find in it much that is highly suggestive. 

Mrs. Atwood was born in 1817, her fazher, Thomas South, being a 
student of Hermetic science: She died in 1910, her most intimate friend 
being Madame de Steiger. The book, exclusive of a long introduction by 
W. L. Wilmshurst, editor of Zhe Seeker, which should prove helpful to 
the reader, consists of 600 pages, and was originally published anonymously 
in London in 1850, but withdrawn almost immediately, the author fearing 
she had revealed too much. It is divided into four parts, each part being 
‘subdivided into chapters, Part I. gives the exoteric view of the process 
and theory of alchemy. Part II. is devoted to a more esoteric considera- 
tion of the Hermetic art and its mysteries. Part III, deals with the laws 
and vital conditions of the Hermetic experiment. Part IV. is allotted to 
the Hermetic practice. 

- In Part I., chap. i, which is preliminary, the author ee of the 
ancient Hermetic mysteries of Egypt, India, China, Persia, and Greece, 
and their secret knowledge. She takes as a starting-point in time, truth 
being everywhere eternal, Hermes Trismegistus, the great Egyptian adept, 
giving the English translation of the Smaragdine Table. She alludes to 
many of the ancient Hermetists, among others Thales, Pythagoras, Anaxa- 
-oras, and Plato, mentioning how in ancient times the Egyptians were 
able to make gold and silver. She traces how the knowledge of alchemy 
was kept alive throughout the Christian Era by such adepts in the Theurgic 
art as Jamblicus, Hypatia, Albertus Magnus, Raymond Lully, Roger 
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Bacon, John Trithemius, Basil Valentine, Cornelius Agrippa, Paracelsus, 
Jacob Boehme, Thomas Vaughan, and others. The true adept, though 
not confined to any one race or nation, has ever been a rara avis in the 
world, l 

In chap. ii. the writer deals with the theory of transmutation in general 

and of the universal matter. She writes: “The theory of alchemy, 
though arcane, is very simple; its basis, indeed, may be comprehended 
in that only statement of Arnold di Villanova in his “Speculum”: Zat there 
abides in nature a certain pure matter which, being discovered and brought 
by art to perfection, converts to ttself proportionately all imperfect bodies that 
it touches. And this would seem to be the true ground of metalline trans- 
mutation, and every other-—-namely, the homogeneity of. the radical 
substance of things.” Again, “Species,” says Friar Bacon, “are not 
transmuted, but their subject-matter.” By changing the inner essence or 
ground of things, the outer or manifest expression changes correspondingly. 
‘The Greeks and Eastern sages derived all things in common from a 
certain pure and hidden fire.” 
_ In Part II., chap. i., which treats of the true subject of the Hermetic 
art and its concealed root, the author writes: “No modern art or 
chemistry . . . has anything in common to do with alchemy beyond the 
borrowed terms which were made use of . . . chiefly to veil the latter.” 
It is pointed out that the vesse/ to be used in alchemy is oneself; ‘that the 
soul of man . . . being stirred up in its proper essence, comprehends all 
things. . . . Whosoever, therefore, shall zow Aimself shall know all things 
in himself.” “Man... . is the true laboratory of the Hermeticart ... . 
Selfknowledge is at the root of all alchemical tradition.” It is the inner 
and real man, not the external man, that perceives and understands all 
things. The natural reason is insufficient ; ‘there is a higher evidence of 
truth than the senses-afford.” 

Chaps. ii., iii., and iv. are devoted to the Mysteries. The rites of the 
Greek Eleusinian Mysteries were borrowed from the Egyptians and 
Persians, They were not simply a pantomimic show, but conveyed mean- 
ings of deep import, long preparations and ordeals being necessary to train 
the mind before the aspirant was admitted to the Greater Mysteries, which 
were concealed from the profane. The perception of Universals then 
became possible to the initiate, Present-day mesmerism will give an ink- 
ling into the method, which was used only by those who had a high standard 
of purity and spirituality, 

“ None but a philosopher,” writes Mrs. Atwood, “ever achieved the 
work or, for reasons that are imperative, ever will. The idle and vicious 
are totally excluded, nor are the rewards of wisdom to be-won by fools 
wanting the very principle of melioration in themselves.” The lesser 
Mysteries were instituted to awaken a desire for something higher. The 
object of Theurgy was not only to free the body from material bondage, 
so that it could range the universe of its own sphere, but by a concentra- 
tive energy and penetrating intellect enter other spheres. Unless the 
aspirant’s. will were strong and his motive pure he failed, and became 
absorbed, without the encumbrance of his physical body, in all the defile- 
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ments of Hades. If successful, he was initiated into still more arcane 
mysteries. The object was to reach the origin of life in its threefold 
essence. This, the author points out, is the true Astrum Solis, the mid- 
night Sun of Apuleius, the ignited stone of Anaxagoras, the triumphal 
Chariot of Antimony, the Wheel of Fire of Ezekiel, the Mercaba of the 
Kabbalah, the Stone with the new name wriften in the Revelation, the 
Salt which the Saviour says we should have in ourselves, and the Prester 
‘of Zoroaster, which, in the Chaldean sense; means the Fire Spirit of Life. 

The Greater Mysteries took the aspirant beyonc intellectual meta-~ 
physical abstraction to actual conjunction with the Divine nature, his 
whole nature becoming obedient to the One Supreme, whereas the natural 
man is governed by an anarchical oligarchy of motives, constantly warring 
with one another. The whole of life, except the higher intellectual, had 
to be buried in profound oblivion to discover the Alone with the Alone. 
It then became not opinion, or even scientific, but a union with the 
Demiurgic Intellect, when everything was apparent to every faculty 
intrinsically throughout. 

Part III., chap. i. deals with “ The Experimental Method and Fermen- 
tation of the Philosophic Subject,” according to the “ Paracelsian alchemists 
and some others.” The philosophy of the ancients far exceeded ours. 
They dealt with the inner realities, not simply the outer effects. The 
Theurgic art professed a power of purifying the mind, being a nearer 
approach “toward fulfilment of the perfect doctrine of regeneration 
preached by Jesus Christ . . . than any other known.” 

The separation of which Paracelsus speaks appears to be identical with 
that which is described as taking place in the Mysteries, when the great 
ordéals are passed through during the decomposition and death of the E 
natural life. It begins in suffering, dissolution, and corruption, finaily 
resurrecting into Light. 

The Higher Intellect is infinite and possesses dbase power when of 
itself alone and not mingled with something else. ‘‘ Nothing is singular 
by itself except Intellect. . . . No other faculty is universal.” “A small 
grain of metaphysical ferment leavens the whole lump.” The Universal 
Intellect must not be confounded with the mundane intelligence. It is 
what Boehme would call the Byss or ground of all things, the fermentation 
of which Mrs. Atwood speaks, being the expression or going forth into 
multiplicity of the Primal Essence. The writer is thus in accord with the 
teaching of the ancient Hermetic schools, -the main tenets of alchemy 
with them being that there is a Primitive First Substance of which all 
physical matter is composed, and that it is possible to transmute one or 
more metals into another totally distinct metal. Itis really a matter of 
readjusting the electrons in the case of metals. 

Part IV. treats of the Hermetic practice, chap. i. dealing with the 
vital purification, commonly called the Gross Work, or mode of operation 
practised by the ancients to eradicate the inbred evil of life. As in 
Divine things the way of the Lord is to be prepared, so also in these 
spiritual things the way has to be opened. The ancients had methods by 
which the higher nature could separate itself from the gross physical 
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mature, the actual working of which could only be obtained through 
practice in harmony with the light within. ‘‘Seek grace . .. seek for 
the clue of Truth in the Spirit’s life.” 

“ The second part of the Gross Work is described by-Vaughan as one 
of the greatest subtleties of the art... . By the Second Work we are to 
understand, therefore, the solution of the Philosophic Salt (że. the 
voluntary bond).” “ The spirit and the soul by degrees depart from the 
body, and are separated step by step.” 

“He who knows the salt and its solution knows the secret of the 
ancient sages.” ‘The truth of the discovery was never yet put to 
paper... no mortal can communicate it to another unless the Divine 
Will be with him.” ‘Neither . . . is he that planteth anything, neither 
he that watereth, but God that giveth the increase.” But if we would 
enter into the radical dissolution of life, all arrogance, self-will, cruelty, 
sensuality, folly, avarice, and instability must be removed from the mind. 

As the ‘‘ chemist knows how . . . to analyze the common elements .. . 
so the alchemists . . . by a more subtle apparatus and artifice and tests 
more cogent than all .. . rectify the Universal Element and compress its 
invisible vapour into a tangible form.” They, so to speak, divert it into 
whatever channel they wish. 

In chap. iii, after giving the Six Keys of Eudoxus, Mrs. Atwood 
says: “ There is a twofold fermentation—a spiritual and a bodily. The 
spiritual fermentation is performed by multiplying the tinctures, which is 
not done with common gold to silver; for they are not tinctures, but 
gross compacted bodies.” 

‘‘The pursuit of the alchemists was not gold... or silver; but the 
substance of these things, which, after all, when it was gotten by them, 
was despised and swallowed up in the vision of a yet more alluring 
prospect of the Light.” + 

“To sum up... in the last operation the’ union of the Philosophic 
Stone is said to be finally cemented, in its component parts agreeing and 
having relation to the external world, which union or consummation of 
its transmutative virtue is called Fermentation. Mark the harmonious 
mystery—that which in the Kabbalah is denominated the union of man, 
reduced to the simplicity of the Monad, with God, that in the meta- 
physico-chemistry is called Fermentation. The most pious and 
experienced amongst Adepts do not demur either to compare the 
phenomena of their work to the Gospel tradition of the Life of Christ and 
our human redemption; Kubyprath, Boehme, Freher, Grasseus, and 
various others amongst the more modern, agree with the early Adepts 
pointing out, too, how, in every minute respect, their majesty not only 
corresponds, but is in every deed a type and promise and foundation of 
our Christian Creed.” 

“Tf man does not enter in to understand himself and the evil under 
which he lies enchanted in this life, he cannot understand the ancient 
doctrine concerning the fall or regeneration. .. . While Adam stood in 
Paradisaical innocency ... the Eternal Word was his leader... . 
Immediately after -the fall of man, God said to the Serpent, ‘I will put 
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enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her 
seed ; her seed shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.’ 
Herein the Philosopher’s Stone or tincture lyeth. For though this con- 
cerneth man in the first place, yet secondly it concerneth the whole 
creation. The bruising of the serpent’s head is done spiritually and 
corporally, both in nature and in the soul, and though in different 
degrees, yet by a parallel process in each. The serpent’s sting is the 
wrath fire, and the woman’s seed the light and love fire; these two are 
in everything, the former predominating in outward nature by the fall, 
and therefore the latter. must be raised up, and, by its shining through the 
wrath, must subdue and keep it under. . . so that it may exercise its true: 
natural office as a servant to the light ; that the two may no more stand 
in opposition to eachother, but be one thing re-harmonized by light and 
love, and re-introduced into Paradise.” l 

“ The Idea of the Good, the Pure, and the True is the alluring object 
which we all innerly worship—the progeny of the_ Divine Intellect, 
immortal and strong—even Moral Beauty.” 

The author warns us that “in vain the ignorant, in vain the avaricious, 
the selfish, faithless, or frivolous, will . . . seek to percolate this mystery. 
... The success. . . depends on... the true Intention.” 

“ Immortality is only to be consummated in union, and in the abandon- 
ment of the dual selfhood and its volition to the Divine Will.” 

“ This is the Hermetic method and its end: the line returns to form 
a circle into its beginning, and they join not in time, for their union is 
Eternity. This... is the true Christian Philosopher’s Stone.” 

In the concluding chapter the writer sums up by pointing out that “the 
principle of Transubstantiation relates, not to Species, but to their Uni- 
versal Subject, whose concentrated virtue the Stone likewise itself is,” and 
cursorily glancing at the whole history of the Hermetic science, asserts 
that, rightly understood, it harmonizes the spiritual and the material, 
so that the moral and the intellectual do not clash. 

The book treats so fully of the Hermetic art that it is impossible to 
give more than a skeleton outline of it in a review. Mrs. Atwood’s book 
is one to be read, marked, learned, and inwardly digested by the few to 
whom it appeals. It is in harmony chroughout with the Law of 
Correspondences, or, as expressed in the ancient Hermetic formula, “ As 
it is below, so it is above.” W. P. SWAINSON. 


RUSSI* 
PETROGRAD, THE CiTy oF TROUBLE: 1914-1918. By Miss MERIEL 
BucHANAN. (Cod/ins.) 17s. 6d. net. ; 
(Reviewed by MAJOR-GENERAL COUNT TCHEREP-SPIRIDOVITCH.) 

The chief merit of this talented work is that it serves as a true representa- 
tion of what passed during those fatal four years when Russia- descended 
step by step from the summit of grandeur and power to a bottomless pit 
of humiliation and misery. 

The author opens with a poetic description of an evening review at 
Krassnoie Selo, where the Emperor showed the flower of his army to 
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President Poincaré. The author has here caught the atmosphere which 
surrounded the Czar, reputed to be the most powerful man in the world. 
Further, she describes the boundless enthusiasm evoked in Petrograd and 
Moscow by Britain’s declaration of war. However, it was her devoted 
work in the hospitals which revealed to her the brave heart of the Russian, 
soldiery, and she excels in her description of them. Moreover, the author 
boldly takes up the defence of Russia and proves how unjust and ignorant 
are those Englishmen who cry: “Russia has betrayed us!’’ She writes: 
“ Hardly any other soldiers in the world would have endured what the 
Russian soldiers endured, or would have fought under the same condi- 


tions. ... Most assuredly the Emperor never for one moment hesitated 
in his loyalty to the Alles. ... Stürmer was hated for his German 
name. ... Rasputin, whose power was supreme, was loathed throughout 


all Russia.” ‘These are phrases which occur in a most interesting chapter 
devoted to the Empress, Rasputin, and their real relations, which were 
purely spiritualistic. ‘‘ The Empress looked on Rasputin as a saint.” , 

The greatest merit of her book is that she does not parade prejudices 
and preconceived ideas in a literary style, illustrating them by chosen scenes. 
No! Miss Meriel Buchanan has photographed the events truthfully and 
illuminated them with her clever brain and unspoiled poetic heart. 

As the daughter of the most esteemed of the Ambassadors at the Imperial 
Court, the author was conversant with many of the hidden details of its 
secret tragedy, meeting and exchanging views with Russia’s leading states- 
men. Readers of this book will divine much of the future of Russia, which 
has four times the area of China, and might easily become once more the 
„best and most devoted ally of England. 


Toustoy. By Aylmer Maude. With seven Illustrations. (Methuen and 
Co., Lid.) 8s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Aylmer Maude, a personal friend of Tolstoy and the author of a 
two-volume “ Life,” revised by Tolstoy himself, gives us here, in a much 
more concise form, another “ Life” of Russia’s greatest writer. For as 
such he is known to the world through his persuasive power in works such 
as the “ Mediator,” “ What I Believe,” and above all “Confession,” and 
“What is Religion?’ He profoundly stirred with them the intellect of 
the Russians, who all knew him by the novel which had established his 
fame, “ Anna Karenina.” ‘Tolstoy deserves to this day the gratitude of 
mankind for having so fearlessly pointed to the sufferings which he 
witnessed apropos of a visit he paid to Moscow in 1882. Though his 
practical proposals were more or less inadequate to meet the evil he saw, 
his challenge to the upper classes was not without consequence. ‘‘ What 
is wonderful,” he wrote in “ What then must we do?” ‘‘is that this dire 
poverty and want in Moscow and elsewhere exists side by side with our 
superfluity of leisure and wealth, and that we can live quietly knowing of 
them.” But most of his friends explained to him that it was the- most 
natural thing in a big city; that things had always been so and would 
remain so; that in London it was still worse, and that we could not change 
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it, etc, Tolstoy, however, could not be persuaded with this argument, 
With tears in his voice and waving his arms he exclaimed to these friends : 
“t But one cannot live so! one cannot live so!” ‘upon which he was 
reproached with not being able to argue auiey but always becoming 
unpleasantly excited. 

This incident shows us the inner nature of Tolstoy, and how he had to 
wrestle with himself in trying hard to live up to his convictions. As Mr. 
Maude points out, the power and value of his writings do not lie in his. 
practical proposals, but in the intensity of his demands for social reforms: 
his appeal to men’s reason for the adoption of a free constitution and for 
the abolition of orthodoxy. The assertion that he was the forerunner of 
the Russian revolution cannot be denied. Yet his was a moral appeal: 
we must not forget that; he denounced all physical force as iniquitous ; 
indeed, he would have been the first to strongly disapprove of its present 
phase. 

Not the least attractive part of Mr. Aylmer Maude’s book is the 
description he gives us in his opening chapters of Tolstoy’s boyhood. How 
the great philosopher of the future then worried about his slightly broad 
nose and ‘his bristly hair, envying the more good-looking fellows of his 
class at school. How when a young student of seventeen at the University 
of Kazan he, the advocate of equality at a later period of his life, joined a 
small group of the so-called aristocrats, hardly replying to the greetings of 
the others ; as if wishing to intimate that those who were driving up like 
himself, with a fast trotter, were superior to those who came on foot. This + 
was Tolstoy in 1848; as we see him represented on illustration No. z, with 
a somewhat sullen face, but with an important forehead and with flashing 
eyes. In 1856 he was fighting in the Crimean War as a Second-Lieutenant. 
He was subsequently entrusted by the Commander Gortchakoff with the 
command of a mountain platoon at Belbek, some twelve miles from 
Sevastopol. This transfer to a comparatively safe place was not a whim 
of the Commander, but an express order from the Emperor Nicholas, who 
saw in the author of “ Sevastopol in December” a young man of importance 
whose life he thought worth while sparing. 

It was about that time that he began to write in his leisure hours “ The | 
Cossacks,” a novel based on his experiences in that war, a work of which 
‘Turgeniev said that it is his chefd’euvre, an assertion he would hardly have 
made had he lived to read Tolstoy’s “ Resurrection,” published some 
eighteen years later. According to Mr. Aylmer Maude, Tolstoy, although 
indulging in the sins of youth, women, wine, gambling, and duelling, 
was giving vent to his better feelings in his well-known ‘‘ Tales,” 
which have been translated into many languages and are read to this 
day. He was a great- novelist, as even his adversaries must admit, 
‘but a novelist gifted with that emotional Slav nature that made him 
soar high and without fear above established prejudices, driving home 
incessantly and with great force “truths” to mankind. One of his great 
‘characteristics, as we pointed out above, with which he deeply impressed 
his readers, was his unusually developed conscience, that inexpressible thing 
‘which so greatly differentiates the human being from the animal, and 
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-convinces us that there is a God. It was developed in him certainly to an 

unusual degree. He constantly felt its effects when he thought he had 
‘done wrong, from his earliest youth to his old age, accusing himself 
incessantly. Although many of his theories translated into real life proved un- 
‘practical, they nevertheless, as Mr. Maude points out, were of far-reaching 
‘consequences ; he expounded them with unflinching courage—in fact, so 
much:so that the Holy Synod thought it necessary to excommunicate him 
‘for it, But he did not go to “ Canossa ” for that—on the contrary, only 
a few weeks later he issued a warning letter to the Tsar, explaining that 
autocracy was an obsolete form of government which -might. suit the 
-demands of people cut off from the world somewhere in South Africa, but 
not the demands of the Russian people .. . and therefore that form of 
government, and orthodoxy bound up with it, could only be upheld by 
violence. Unfortunately, Tolstoy’s voice proved to be a voice in the 
«desert! It was a prophetic voice ! 

The author concludes his interesting book, which deserves to find 
‘many readers, with a description of Tolstoy’s eventful death and his 
‘funeral, which was a public ovation, in which the Tsar himself (and this. 
must be said to his honour) and all the members of the Duma took part. 
“Theatres were closed, and the Petrograd University suspended lectures 
on the day its honorary member was buried ; educational establishments 
throughout the land did all they could to honour his memory. The day 
.after his death the train bearing his corpse to his home, Yasnaya, made 
its way very slowly from Astapovo, for at every station on the way 
‘multitudes had assembled to pay their last respects. The procession was 
almost a mile long, and included two choirs of students, who sang the 
-chorale “Eternal Memory.” There was no church Service nor any 
‘speeches, but there were many sobs at his funeral. The love and grati- 
‘tude that followed him were well earned, and proved that Russia under- 
-stood and valued her great son. His art kindled in the souls of many 
the flame that burnt in his own, and, to quote from his “ What is Art?” 
-enabled countless numbers to feel the mysterious gladness of a.communion 
which, reaching beyond the grave, unites us with all men of the past who 
yhave been moved by the same feelings, and with all men of the future who 
will yet be touched by them. L. M. R. 


Maceponia. By T. R. Georgevitch. (London: Allen and Unwin 
Lid.) 1918. i 


This book is a plea ‘for Serbian claims in and to Macedonia. Before 
examining them we ought first to form a clear conception of what is 
meant by Macedonia. But all that M. Georgevitch can tell us is that it 
Jormerly included “mainly the lower and middle reaches of the Vardar, 
the regions around the Great Lakes in the west, and as far as the Struma, 
cand (in places) as far as the Struma [sic], and (in places) as far as- the 
Mesta in the east.” For the second Struma in-tkis definition we should 
‘probably read Strumnitza, ` 

What Macedonia zow includes M. Georgevitch does not tell us, and he 
ds wise in not attempting to do so, since it is nothing but a geographical 
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expression, without definable meaning otherwiss. The southern coast is. 
in general Greek, but inland it has Slav villages and “some scattered Turks 
Roumanian, and even Albanian elements, whle Salonika also contains. 
many Spanish Jews. The Slav elements are in-dispute, being claimed by 
the contending parties on grounds of race, larguage, domestic customs,. 
religion, and national sentiment, as each or any of these factors favour 
the claim. In the fifteenth century Serbian induence predominated, but 
the Bulgarian which had preceded it did not entirely disappear. The 
Serbian claim is based on the existence of some social customs and folk- 
songs ; while the Bulgarian is partly based on the existence in the local 
dialect of the terminal article peculiar to that language! From district to 
district the religion varies, being Greek, Bulgariam, Serbian, and Bulgarian 
again as the various propagandas prevail. Same Slavs call themselves 
Greek but speak Bulgarian, and the purest Slav Ly race may be the keenest 
Greek in sentiment. The population, broadly speaking, is distinct from 
both Serbians and Bulgarians, even if its indination on the whole is 
towards Bulgaria. Of the 1,100,000 inhabitarts, 60 per cent. may be 
reckoned Slavs, 20 per cent. Vlachs and Greeks, and 20 per cent. Turks 
or Albanians, but many of these two latter elenents disappeared ‘during. 
the Serbian occupation. Prior to rgr2 the Slavs as a whole adhered to 
Bulgaria. In religion the Greeks and Vlacas cling to the Greek 
Orthodox Church. Of the Albanians, 25 per cent. are Roman Catholics, 
and 75 per cent. Mohammedans, except in the south, where they affect 
the Greek Orthodox faith. 

To apply principles of self-determination to such a region would involve 
an impossible fragmentation of the province and even of individual 
villages. As an exposition of Serbian claims to Macedonia, M. George- 
vitch’s work is valuable, but it is written from an advocate’s standpoint 
and requires critical use. H. A. R. 


CURRENT PERIODICALS 


The January number of Aġkari contains an artcle on “ The Relation of 
Alcohol to Statesmanship in England and India” which arrests attention, 
The most eminent scientists in Englard anc on the Continent, after 
careful and prolonged experiment, agree that alcohol, even in dietetic 
quantities, is injurious to the higher mental feculties; that intellectual 
judgment and the power of decisive action ase paralyzed to a certain 
appreciable extent as long as the alcohol is operative in the body, 

Should this fact come to be acknowledged b- the general: public, it is. 
conceivable that it may demand total akstinene, as long as they hold 
office, from those to whom it entrusts the destinis of the Empire. 

To Indians the matter is perhaps more gravely important, since the 
Asiatic body succumbs more readily to Eurosean poisons, and “the 
highest type of Indian mind, because of the complete development of its 
idealistic centres, is particularly sensitive to he paralyzing action of 
alcohol.” In view, therefore; of the social and political renaissance which 
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India is sharing with the rest of the world, this aspect of the use of alcohol 
merits critical and dispassionate consideration from all Indians. 

The Contemporary Review contains an interesting article entitled “ The 
Unity of the Greek Race,” by Professor Ronald Burrows. It is an eloquent 
exposition of the claims that Greece makes on ethnological grounds, but 
perhaps the most interesting passages are those in which he draws a 
parallel between the English and the Greek character : 

“We are both a ‘nation of shopkeepers,’ and yet we have not been found 
wanting in the day of battle. We are both—and here there is no ‘and yet’ 
—a nation of sailors. At our best we turn out something of the same 
type of man. English archzologists who know their own country have 
often been startled by the resemblance between the Greek peasant and 
the best type of English artisan. If Venizelos strikes us as just the man we 
should like our statesmen to be, it is not a little, I think, because we find 
in him no discordant note to our own ideals. Is it because we ourselves 
have been brought up upon the thoughts and the lives of the ancient Greeks, 
and that descendants by adoption and descendants by blood cannot be alien 
to each other? Certain itis that if we genuinely understand and admire the 
modern Greek at his best, he in his turn has a natural friendliness to us 
which hardly a nation in Europe has. The vote of sympathy to England 
passed inthe Greek Parliament at the most unpopular moment of the 
Boer War finds an echo in the hospitality, and indeed the affection, that is 
shown in Greece to the individual Englishman.” 

The Cities Committee of the’ Sociological Society is continuing its series, 
“ Papers for the Present”; the ninth pamphlet has the name of “The Drift 
to Revolution.” In the foreword the writer explains the aims and method 
of this paper as follows : 

“A question is sometimes heard, ‘What is the modern point of view?’ 
And on the heels of that query may come another, ‘ What is its civilization 
value ?? The professed philosopher answers by a cheque on the Bank of 
Abstractions, which more often than not holds insufficient assets to meet it. 
The plain man answers more concretely; but gives one answer to-day, 
another to-morrow, and a third the next. In the end his mind is thrown 
into confusion by the diversity of replies. Happily there are ways of 
answering which avoid the pitfalls of the professed philosopher and also of 
the plain man. One such way it is claimed is exhibited through on this paper, 
intimately concerned with the two questions above, since its main theme 
is an analysis of the current political situation. But this is not treated in 
isolation. On the contrary, the political issue is handled as something 
unintelligible except in relation, on one sideto industry, trade, and finance 
and on the other to education, science, art, and even religion.” 

This pamphlet contains much that is suggestive and much that is 
destructive, but it may be recommended to all who are interested in the 
great problems that are now facing us. 

The last issue of the Jmperial Jastitute Bulletin contains an important 
paper on the trade and resources of Burma. 

The incidence of the Plague in India during twenty years is discussed, 


with statistics and diagrams, in the October issue of the Journal of Indian 
AM aA cen] Parstech 
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The ancient records of Malacca, Banka, and Malaya are set forth z% 
extenso by M. Ferrand in a long article in the current issue of the Journal - 
Asiatique; to be noted also an article on the Funeral of the Buddha. 

In the Journal of the Manchester Oriental and Egyptian Society for 1918 
Professor E. H. Parker contributes an essay on “The Earliest Articulate 
Chinese Philosopher, Kwan Tez,” which covers the whole of his doctrine - 
in tabloid form. This philosopher's ideas on militarism were dealt with 
by Professor Parker in our issue of July, 1918. 

The Hindustan Review for January contains an interesting article on the 
commercial exparsion of Japan, showing by statistics the very great increase 
of Japanese imports in India and the decrease in Indian exports during 
. the war. | 

Readers interested in ethnological problems will be glad to learn that 
Professor Elliot Smith has developed three of the lectures he delivered 
at the Rylands Library in Manchester, dealing with the meaning of the 
ritual of incense-burning and libations, with the origin and evolution of — 
the Dragon myth, and with the origin of Aphrodite. The learned 
anatomist whose contributions to ethnology grow more numerous from. 
week to week and whose theory of migration based on the distribution . 
of the practice of mummification has borne considerable fruit, has ran- 
sacked the literature and collated afresh the evidence from all ages with- 
an open mind, divesting himself of the /atvas of philological and classical 
hypotheses which so far tend to scotch rather than to advance progress in 
the search for a better knowledge of the psychology of early man. The 
result is necessarily much condensed, .but every word tells and affords 
food for thought on the part of the reader. ‘‘The Evolution of the 
Dragon,” published by Longmans for the Manchester University, should. 
be on the shelves of all serious students of man’s evolution. H.L. J. 
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THE LATE SIR ROPER LETHBRIDGE, 


K.CLE., J.P., D.L. 





Tue death of Sir Roper Lethbridge, K.c..E, on Febru- 
ary 15, deserves more than a brief and formal obituary 
notice. He was long a member of the Council of the 
East India and National Indian Associations, and a 
constant contributor to the ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW 
and AsiaTic Review. He came of an old Devonian stock, 
settled in the neighbourhood of Hatherleigh, where he 
took up his residence after retiring from Parliament. 
According to the Western Morning News, his father was 
the late Mr. Edward Lethbridge, who lived latterly in 
France, at Sainte Adresse, near Dieppe. Born in Devon- 
shire on December 23, 1840, Roper Lethbridge was 
educated, from 1853 to 1858, at Mannamead School, now 
Plymouth College, just outside Plymouth, under the 
Rev. Dr. Peter Holmes, who was a fine teacher of 
advanced and original views. Besides the ordinary Greek 
and Latin of the day, Dr. Holmes taught a variety of 
miscellaneous knowledge, and, more particularly, the 
elements of philology and Grimm’s Law; also, he would 
take his Sixth Form in Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire,’ Shakespeare’s Plays, and even 
Butler’s “ Analogy of Religion”—rather a hard morsel for 
boys of seventeen or eighteen. At Exeter College, 
Oxford, Roper Lethbridge won a Stapledon Scholarship 
in 1859, took a First Class in Mathematical Moderations 
(1861), a Second Class in the Final Mathematical ‘Schools 
(1863), and an Honorary Fourth Class in Lit. Humaniores 
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(1862). There is no record of his speaking, or holding 
office, at the Union. But he was a considerable figure in 
the musical world at Oxford, and was for some time 
secretary of the Amateur Musical Society ; at the concerts 
of that society, and of the more famous Exeter College 
Musical Society, his cultivated tenor voice was greatly 
admired, as it was afterwards in India. 

After leaving Oxford he was appointed to the Public - 
Record Office, where he worked for five years in duties 
very congenial to him, for he had always been a keen 
student of history. In 1865 he married Eliza, daughter of 
Mr. Washington Finlay, and great grand-daughter of the 
eleventh Baron Teynham. But in 1868 his own and his 
wife’s health compelled him to leave England, and he was 
appointed by the Secretary of State for India to the 
Indian Education Department in Bengai. A Professor- 
` ship of History and Political Economy in the Presidency 
' College, Calcutta, was his first post, from which he passed 
on to the Hugli College as a Professor, and was thence 
transferred as Principal to the Krishnagar College; he 
also became a Fellow of the Calcutta University. During 
these years he was frequently an Examiner in the Calcutta 
University Examinations and engaged in literary work, 
the preparation of school books for Indian students, such’ — 
as the “ Histczy of India,” the “ History and Geography 
of Bengal,” “ Selections from Modern English Literature,” 
“High Education in India.” He also brought out “ The 
Golden Book of India,” and edited the Calcutta Review 
(1871-78). He was on leave in 1875. In 1877 he was 
selected to be Secretary to the Education Commission at 
Simla, where he became known and was useful to the 
higher authorities. About this time the virulence of the 
Vernacular newspapers, especially in Bengal, had become 
so marked that it was considered necessary to take 
measures to curb the licence (not the liberty) of the 
Vernacular Press, and Act IX. of 1878 (an Act for the 
Better Control of Publications in Oriental Languages) was 
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passed by Lord Lytton. At the same time it was deter- 
mined to provide a medium of communication with the 
Vernacular Press, and for the supply of information to the 
Editors, as far as possible. For these purposes Lethbridge 
"was appointed Press Commissioner with the Government 
of India and included in the Political Department; he was 
made a c.1.£, in 1878. While the Press Commissionership 
lasted, the tone of the Vernacular Press greatly improved, 
but Mr. Gladstone and Lord Ripon repealed the Vernacular 
Press Act, and Lethbridge, who was absent from India for 
sixteen months in 1879-80, retired from the service in 1880. 
In that year he was called to the Bar from the Inner Temple, 
but never competed for practice. For some period he was 
a candidate for the representation of Whitby in 1884, and 
diligently nursed that constituency, but was not elected. 
Showing activity in public affairs, he became a founder, 
and a member of the original Committee, of the Imperial 
Federation League, 1884. - In the elections of 1885 and 
1886 he was elected m.r. for North Kensington in the 
Conservative interest, and was a member of the Carlton 
Club. He was created a K.C.L.E. in 1890, retiring in 1892 
from Parliament, where he had been a useful, though not 
a particularly prominent Member. His first wife died in 
1895. After residing for a few years at Sittingbourne, in 
Kent, he removed to his native county, Devonshire, being 
appointed a j.p. for both counties. In Devon he did 
much local county work, was Lord of the Manor of 
Exbourne, and patron of one living. Among his activities 
he was President of the Anti-tea-duty League, member of 
the Exeter Diocesan Board of Education, and of the 
Standing Committee of the Exeter Diocesan Conference, 
Chairman of Council of the Devon and Cornwall Record 
Society (of which he was an original founder), Vice- 
President- of the Okehampton Agricultural Society, 
Commissioner for Income Tax Appeals, Okehampton, 
Vice-President of the Tariff Reform League, and Chairman 
of the Devonshire Branch of the League. As President 
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for the year of the Devonshire Association for 1901, he 
gave a very interesting and enteriaining history of the 
various Devonshire men who hac settled in America, the 
Dominions, and the Colonies, from the seventeenth 
century onwards, and were still represented in those 
countries, a work which involved very laborious research 
and investigation in all parts of the world. This aroused 
much interest in British possessions overseas, and brought 
upon him a large body of correspondence, the details of 
which, as given in his address to the Association, proved 
to be of the greatest interest to those among his hearers. 
who were allied to the oversea writers. By means of a 
circular he had obtained information regarding nearly two 
thousand individuals in more than three hundred families 
of Devonshire origin, residing in America, Australia, ete. 
Thirty-four of the families were named Lethbridge, most 
of them related to him. The whcle of the correspondence 
he presented to the Royal Albert Museum at Exeter. 
Before the same Association he read papers on Devonian 
subjects. After his Presidency he remained a Vice- 
President of the Association, and was a Vice-President of 
the London Devonian Society. He was a Deputy-Lieu- 
tenant for Devonshire, and as < J.P. took a very active 
part in the work of the Bench. As a devoted Churchman 
he was a member of several ecclesiastical committees and 
societies in the county. He also paid particular attention 
to the folk-songs of Devon, and to the history of Devon- 
shire families connected with his own. In 1914 he 
published a little work which he named “ Hands over the 
Sea.” In the following year he printed privately a 
“ History of the Lethbridge Family,” with special reference 
to their war services. His life in the country was essenti- 
ally that of a country gentleman, shooting and golf being 
among his recreations. From his early years he was an 
ardent fly-fisher, and in later days a keen gardener, every 
year making cider from his own orchards. Two years 
after his first wife’s death he married Emma, a daughter of 
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Mr. John Neave, and widow of Mr. Frederick Burbidge, 
of Micklefield. He left one son surviving him, Colonel 
F. W. Lethbridge, p.s.o., who distinguished himself in 
France and Italy during the war; his only daughter is- 
Lady Gorell Barnes. 

Besides his literary work in India as above: mentioned, 
Lethbridge wrote on Indian and Imperial Preference, and 
brought out a Life of Ramtanu Lahiri, a Bengali re- 
former, which has been translated into Bengali, and 
many other books and pamphlets in his special subjects— 
Education, Economy, and Politics—besides writing con- 
stantly in English reviews and newspapers. In the 
obituary notice in Zhe Tımes of February 17, it is stated 
that in 1874, while still in the Indian Service, Lethbridge 
was appointed by Tke Times to be its Calcutta correspon- 
dent in succession to Dr. George Smith, but was not 
_ permitted by the Government to take up the appointment.. 
In 1879-1880, however, he contributed special articles on 
Indian subjects to The Times, such as “The Despatch of 
Indian Troops to Malia by Disraeli,” “The Afghan 
Frontier,” and “The Vernacular Press Act of 1878.” 
After his retirement from India and Parliament, he had 
more leisure for writing articles in the English reviews 
and newspapers. He was always an exponent and advocate 
of Indian interests. Among his writings were, during the 
last fifteen years, five articles on “ Mysore as a Model 
Indian State: its Progress, Prosperity, Resources, and 
Development ”; on “ India and Preferential Tariffs ;” “ The 
Enhanced Duties on Indian Tea and Tobacco”; “ The 
Tea Duties’; “Imperial Preference or Cobdenism: which 
Policy is best for India?” on “New Swadeshi: shall it be 
True Swadeshi?” on “The Proposed Abolition of the 
Indian Cotton Duties”; “The Reformed Indian Councils 
and Free Trade”; “The Indian Budget Debate”; 
“ Lancashire and the Indian Cotton Trade”; “ The 
Cobdenite View of the ‘Drain’ and the Indian Fiscal 
Problem”; “The Enlarged Councils and Indian Fiscal 
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Policy ”; “ Protection or Preference: which is the Better 
Policy for India?” “The Dundee and Calcutta Jute 
Industries and the New Export Duty on Jute”; “India 
and the Sugar Bounties”; “The Suppressed Debate on 
the Indian Cotton Excise”; ‘Indian Industry and Com- 
merce”; ‘The Lessons of the War”; “The Indian 
Representation on the Imperial War Conference”; “ The 
Feudatory States of India”; “The Mighty Voice of 
India.” There are not many persons capable of under- 
taking, or industrious enough to maintain, the line adopted 
by Lethbridge on such Indian topics as those indicated. 
His life was a full and busy one. His energy led him to 
seek employment and occupation in various fields of 
activity. In argument, if combative, he was always 
courteous. In private life he was the most genial and 
good-tempered of men, with a hearty laugh, which generally 
ended in a fit of coughing, for, indeed, from his earliest 
years he had consumptive tendencies, and his friends used 
to think it unlikely that he would live to an advanced age. 
But he cutlived many who had worked less hard and had 
enjoyed more robust health. 
C. E. BUCKLAND. 





WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 


A RECORD OF IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE DAY, AT HOME, 
BEARING ON ASIATIC QUESTIONS 


‘Contents: Lord Sinha—India’s War Sevvice—The Franchise for Indian Wotmen— 
_ Royal Society of Avis—Rhodes Lectures—Flight to India—Royal Geographical Society 
—Royal Colonial Insittute—Centrar Asan Society. 


THE most striking appointment of the New Ministry, following on the recent 
General Election, was certainly that of an Indian, Sir S. P. Sinha, to the 
office of Under-Secretary for India. For the first time an Indian has thus 
become a member of His Majesty’s Government. The appointment was 
quickly followed by the conferment of a peerage, and the recipient had a 
_ warm welcome when he took his sea: in the House of Lords as Lord Sinha 
of Raipur, his sponsors being Lord Islington (his immediate predecessor in 
office) and Lord Carmichael. The interesting ceremony, dominated 
by the Garter King-at-Arms, was watched by interested visitors, among - 
them being a number of Lord Sinha’s countrymen. Notable tribute was 
paid to Lord Sinha by Lord Islington, Lord Crewe, and others with regard 
to his high character and excellent public service, on the occasion on which 
he was first-called upon to be official spokesman for the Government in the 
House of Lords, and the Press welcomed him as “A Real Expert on 
India.” 5 

A further tribute took the form of a complimentary dinner given to 
Lord Sinha at the Savoy Hotel, presided over by His Highness the 
Marajah of Bikanir, and attended by the Secretary of State (who returned 
rom Paris in order to be present}, His Highness the Aga Khan, Lord 
Carmichael, Lord Islington, Lord Willingdon, the Maharajah of 
Mayurbhanj, Colonel Thakar Sadrl Singh, Mr. Bhupendranath Basu, 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, Lord Henry Cavendish Bentinck, Sir Abbas Ali 
Baig, Sir M. M. Bhownaggree, Mz. S. K. Sinha (son of Lord Sinha), 
and many other British and Indian friends. Important speeches were 
delivered by the chairman, the grest of the evening, the Aga Khan, 
and Mr. Montagu. The Maharajah of Bikanir spoke of the welcome 
given by the Ruling Princes of India to Lord Sinha’s appointment, and 
urged the vital importance of constructive criticism of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reform scheme, and the need for the introduction of reforms. 
on bold and generous lines with the least possible delay. The Aga Khan 
also laid stress on the need for promptitude, and expressed his appreciation 
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-of the way in which the Indian representatives at the Paris Conference 
presented the Islamic case. The Secretary of State made a lengthy 
pronouncement, concerned chiefly with the reform proposals, in the course 
of which he said: “& It was a proud moment to him when he learned that 
the-recommendation of Lord Sinha as his comrade had been approved by 
His Majesty. They were associated together with one single purpose of - 
benefiting the Indian Empire, and he would like to say that if they 
eliminated the personalities, and just thought of an Indian and an 
Englishman working together thus in the control of Indian administration, 
they would have an excellent example of the co-operation and unison 
‘between the races which had been and would continue to be a creative 
force of all the best work to be done for India.”’ 

Lord Sinha, who also dealt with the reform scheme, declared that India had 
been holding fast for more than sixty years to the gracious proclamation of- 
Queen Victoria, and the march of events had carried India far beyond the 
position given by that proclamation. ‘‘ Indian aspirations are measured 
to-day, not in terms of our great country, but in terms of a greater Fatherland 
of which India forms an integral part. I have no doubt that you are here 
to-night, not so much to do honour to me as to Jet all whom it may concern 
know that Britain holds fast to that great principle of freedom and equality 
in vindication of which she has staked her very existence.” Adding 
that educated India ardently desires to remain within the fold of the 
British Empire, with the status of equal British citizens, Lord Sinha 
concluded thus: “ We have trusted England in the past; I appeal to my 
countrymen not te lose that trust in the future. England has given 
conspicuous proof that she deserves all our trust in the ae vores duties 
that His Majesty has been graciously pleased to entrust to me.” 

Lord Sinha, it may be observed, has many “ firsts’? ‘to his credit. His 
name has been prominent in East and West since the days of Lord Moriey’s 
régime at the India Office, when he was the first Indian to be appointed a 
member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. In company with His 
Highness the Maharajah of Bikanir, he was the first Indian to be chosen to 
represent his country on the Imperial War Cabinet and Conference in 1917, 
an honour to both which has recently been repeated. Both, too, find 
themselves representing India at the Peace Conference in Paris, and as the 
Conference, concluding a war unequalled in the world’s history, is both 
historic and epoch-making, it must be included in the list’ of “firsts.” 
Lord Sinha is also the first Indian to be created King’s Counsel, the first 
Indian member of His Majesty’s Government, the first Indian peer of the 
Realm, and consequently the first Indian to take his seat in the House of 
Lords. This linkirg of East and West is, we trust, but the foreshadowing 
of still closer co-operation and confidence in the future for their mutual 
benefit and for the good of the:world. 


The Hon. John Fortescue, Librarian to His Majesty the King, gave 
many interesting facts in his lecture at the Royal Institution on “ India’s 
Share in Britain’s Wars.” He referred to earlier uses of Indian troops. 


+ 
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‘when they were sent to Egypt, Malta, and China, but the special point of 
interest was their splendid service in the great war of 1914-1918. He 
-did well to lay’ stress on the amazing courage and endurance which they 
showed in the terrible conditions of the first autumn of the war and the 
‘succeeding months, when they were called upon to fill gaps anywhere and 
found themselves for the first time face to face with totally unknown and 
terrible conditions of warfare, in a climate which was calculated to daunt 
even the hardiest among soldiers accustomed to sun and heat. In the 
Dardanelles they also behaved with great daring, and they did brilliantly 
‘when they got their chance in the later operations in Mesopotamia. Jn 
Egypt and Palestine they have won high praise from General Allenby, and 
‘adapted themselves readily to the “ worms ” formation in attacking strong- 
holds. Great demands on physical exertion and endurance were met un- 
‘linchingly, and the cavalry proved themselves most excellent and efficient. 
Mr. Fortescue told how he accompanied Their Majesties to India in 1911 ; 
he said- that the, personal interest the King-Emperor showed in all the 
Princes he received resulted in a devotion which was most touching and 
had proved a great asset during the war. “ India has rendered enormous 
service,” he observed; ‘‘ her troops have shown astonishing gallantry and 
cher chiefs a loyalty for which we should be devoutly thankful.” 


“The Indian Women’s Education Association forwarded to Lord South- 
‘borough, chairman of the Indian Electoral Franchise Committee, which has 
lately concluded its sittings in India, an appeal for the inclusion of some 
Indian women in the electorate. The appeal was signed’ by Lady Muir- 
Mackenzie, Mrs. Fawcett, Lady Abbas Ali Baig, and Mrs.’ Patrick 
Villiers-Stuart, hon. -organizing secretary; it was also strongly supported 


* ‘by nineteen other organizations in this country, chiefly of women, such as 


the Women’s Freedom League, the National Union of Women’s Suffrage 
Societies, the British Dominions Women Citizens’ Union, the Women’s 
Co-operative Guild, but including also the Central Islamic Society, and 
Britain and India. In addition there were many individual signatories, 
among them being Her Highness Princess Sophia Duleep Singh, His 
Highness the Aga Khan (who in his recent book, “ India in Transition,” 
urges the inclusion of women in the new India electorate), Countess 
Selborne, Lord Haldane, Bishop Welldon, Lady Emmott, Lady Lamington, 
Lady Katherine Stuart, Sir M. M. Bhownaggree, Sir Theodore Morison, 
Sir Edward Denison Ross, Kwaja Kamaluddin, of The Mosque, Woking, 
W. A. Yusuf Ali, Miss D. N. Bonarjee, tu.8., Mrs. Nalini Blair, Mr: 
43, K. Devadhar, Miss S. Behari Lal (Somerville College), Dr. Jerusha 
Jhirad, and many others, including members of Parliament. With re- 
ference to the appeal, Mrs. C. M. Villiers-Stuart writes: “ In making our 
appeal public we are anxious to point out that it is not just a purely 
* suffrage appeal’ as the subject has been understood in Europe, but that 
our efforts spring from a real understanding of past and.present conditions 
in India. I find that all the doctors and educationists familiar with the 
East agree that to include some women in the Indian electorate would be 
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the best and quickest way to help forward the fuller education of their 
backward sisters. In a remarkable series of lezters I have had, Bishop 
Weldon, Dr. Gaster (Chief Rabbi), the Moslem leaders here, Lady Sykes 
(wife of General Sir Percy Sykes, C.-in-C. in Persia), Sir James Cantlie, 
M.D., Sir Thomas Holdich, Miss Ethel Sykes, M~. Havell, all insist on this 
point. And I think it is interesting to find every shade of political opinion 
and religious thought among our supporters. Lord Sinha told me that he 
was not against the inclusion of women if the qualifications were kept 
high, so I hope that something may be done at the start of the new 
régime.” . 

The appeal is urged (1) on general grounds, as the women are half the 
race, and practical problems of education, marr.age, and the family affect 
them specially; (2), as particularly helpful in India, where, from several 
causes, the inherent civilization of the country l:es largely in the hands of — 
the women. Women already vote for, and are eligible for election to, 
local councils in Bombay. The vote is specially claimed as an initial 
measure for two classes of women—those owning property in their own 
right, and graduates of Indian and English universities. 


Mr. W. R. Gourlay proved a strong champion of the Bengalees when 
be lectured before the Society of Arts on the “The Need for a History of 
Bengal.” He protested against “ Mr. Jabberjee,’”’ of the Anstey Dialogues, 
being regarded as a typical Bengalee. “He no more represents the 
national character of the Bengalee than Mr. Crosland’s ‘ Unspeakable 
Scot’ represents my countrymen. Nor are the doings of the gang whose 
machinations are described in the recently published report of Mr. Justice 
Rowlatt’s committee characteristic of the people than the members of the 
Brotherhood of the Black Hand are characteristic of our American | 
cousins. But I fear it is possible that the perusal of the’pages of Anstey 
and the Rowlatt Committee’s report have prejudiced many Englishmen 
against the whole Bengalee race.” The population of Bengal, he pointed 
out, exceeds that of Great Britain and Ireland, amounting to 45,500,000, 
less than 15 per cent. of the population of India. The importance of the ` 
country lies not only in the fact of its large population, but in the fact 
that the Bengalees possess, as a people, many of the qualities 
which go to make a nation. They are not a congeries of peoples. 
They are a distinct race, inhabiting a compact area, with a living 
language and literature of their own, and .with a continuous 
history covering a period of a thousand years. ‘They are, he added, 
a highly intellectual people, and ready to take advantage of the 
benefits of education. “There is no hard-an¢-fast division between the 
cultivating classes and the professional classes, and many of the chief 
professional men of Bengal to-day are the sons of humble villagers. 
These thoughts tend to the belief that the pecple of Bengal are likely to: 
take a leading part in the development of India, and consequently in the 
future of the British Empire.” 

The sketch given by Mr. Gourlay of the events which would be 
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included in the ** History of Bengal’ which he desires to see written and 
published foreshadows a most interesting and exciting narrative, and he 
paid warm tribute to the various worxers, Briton and-Bengalee, who have 
gathered together certain sections of the long period to be covered. In 
the meantime his urgent advice is: ‘‘If you want to understand Bengal, 
find some young Bengalee and make a friend of him. I do not mean an 
acquaintance ; I mean a real friend—a man you can be as open with as 
you are with the best friend you have of your own race. It is not a 
question of acquiring a knowledge of customs and observing rules of 
courtesy. It is a question of true friendship, a relationship which can 
exist only amongst people who’regard themselves as on an equality, which 
looks through all the rubbish and imperfections, and reaches out to true 
knowledge. When anyone speaks slichtingly of the people of Bengal, it 
is a good plan to inquire as to his Bengalee friends, and estimate the 
value of his opinions accordingly.” 

A readable book, covering the history of the Bengalees from the begin- 
nings until to-day would, Mr. Gourlay maintained, give readers in this 
country and in India an opportunity to understand how Bengalees have 
come to occupy their present position, and through a knowledge of the 
past enable them to find guidance for the present and take a clear-sighted 
look into the future. 


“Indian Institutions” was the title of a course of Rhodes Public 
Lectures given at University College (University of London} during 
February and March. From the titles of the five lectures it will be seen 
that a wide field was covered, and the lecturers were ex-officials, who 
spoke from personal experience: “ Village Communities of Northern 

. India,” by William Crooke, v.sc.; The Village System and Village 
Administration in Burma,” by Sir Harvey Adamson, k.cs.1.; ‘The 
District,” by Sir J. D. Rees, K.c.1.E. ; “ Land Revenue and Land Tenure 
in Northern India,” by Sir James Douie, k.c.s.1.; “Indian Administration,” 
by Sir J. Bampfylde Fuller, x.c.s.1. Lord Carmichael presided at the 
first lecture, and Mr. Montagu expected to take the chair for that on “ The 
District,” but being detained in Paris, he sent a letter paying tribute to the 
District Officer, whose service to the development and well-being of India, 
he said, it was difficult to exaggerate. Lord Sinha, who presided in the 
place of the Secretary of State, observed that the District was the unit of 
administration, and that everything depended upon its good and efficient 
administration. 


The question of flight to India foz postal and passenger services has 
progressed beyond the realm of speculation. At the end of last “year 
Major-General Salmond flew from Cairo to Delhi, a distance of 3,233 
miles, in forty-seven hours, on an aeroplane which had previously been 
flown from England to Cairo. It was an ordinary Service machine, and 
the original purpose of the flight was simply a tour of inspection in 
Mesopotamia, but the Air Ministry decided that it should continue to 
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- India. Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, whose enthusiasm foreshadows only 
three days as the time necessary for a flight from London to India, via 
Cairo, the Arabian Desert, and Basra, to Quetta or Karachi, declares that 
India offers an unrivalled?field for enterprise. Postal services in India can 
be speeded up by air routes to an almost incredible minimum of time, and 
passengers on long-distance journeys are promised absolute comfort and 
cleanliness, when provision has been made for silencing the noise and 
warming the compartments. The cost may be high for some time, but 
eventually he thinks that flying to Asia and Africa will be cheaper than 
the cheapest passage by steamer to-day. Enthusiasm, however,” is 
accompanied by practical steps in this matter of flight to India, and it has 
been announced that in all probability the. English terminus of the new 
international air routes’ will be the Royal Air Force Aerodrome at 
Croydon. 

The air route to India, it is stated, is now so far developed that by the 
summer it is expected there will bea regular bi-weekly service of mails and 
passengers between Cairo and Calcutta. The trunk air line to India of the 
future is not expected, however, to pass through Egypt. The most direct 
route is over Germany and Russia, and lies over what is described as ideal 
flying country. By this route a start will be made from Croydon, thence 
to Brussels, Cologne, Moscow, along the shores of the Caspian Sea, finally 

reaching India via Krasnovodsk, Askabad, Herat, Kandahar, and Multan. 
A third route to India across mid-Persia is being surveyed, but although it 

“shortens the distance by about 400 milas, the difficulties of transport 

between the landing stations are unfavourable to its adoption. >- 


The use of the aeroplane to explorers was pointed out by Major J. B. 
Noel on March ro, when lecturing before the Royal Geographical Society . 
on his attempt to reconnoitre the approaches to Mount Everest—as yet 
unconquered——beyond the Sikkim frontier in Southern Tibet. He said 
that a photographic survey by aeroplane is possible because a direct 
flight and return could be made from the plains of India without the 
necessity of landing in the mountains. The difficulty of landing urged 

- against the aercplane does not exist in the case of Mount Everest, as the 
mountain is so very close to the plains. A greater difficulty is the high _ 
winds of Tibet, but these might be turred to excellent account in the | 
development of man-lifting kites ; good observations could be taken from 
a height of 500 feet. Major Noel reported the continued existence of 
opposition to travellers from beyond the frontiers on the part of Tibetan 
officials. _ 

Mr. Oliver Coates’ story of his journey from Western China to Eastern 
Tibet showed that, in spite of evidence that China and Tibet are at war, 
there is a considerable caravan trade in Chinese teas and silks, in which 
both Tibetans and Chinese are employed with highly profitable results, 

Motor roads will be more important than railways as means of com- 
munication in Persia, according to Lieut.-Colonel G. S. F. Napier, lately 
British Military Attaché at Teheran, Lecturing before the Royal Geo- 
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graphical Society on his experiences on the road from Baghdad to Baku, 
he urged the importance of maintaining good road communications 
between the Persian plateau and the Gulf; the great supplies of petrol at 
Ahwaz and Baku, he added, will greatly facilitate motor transport. “I. 
look forward to the time,” he observed, “ when every trade route will have 
a regular service of motor-lorries, maintained in security by an occasional 
police patrol with light armoured cars.” 


The Royal Colonial Institute turred its attention to Egypt at its 
February meeting and heard an illuminating lecture from Sir Malcolm 
MclIlwraith, x.c.m.c. He took a bird’s-eye view of the work of Lord 
Cromer, Sir Eldon Gorst, and Lord Kitchener, and dwelt on the changes. 
which the war has brought. The formal declaration of a British’ Pro- 
tectorate is a far-reaching change, and has created important differences in 
the legal situation in the country, and the substitution of a British High 
Commissioner for the former Agent and Consul-General is much more 
than a change in name. Hitherto the British representative had officially 
no higher position vis-a-vis the -Khedive and his Ministers than the repre- 
sentative of such Powers as Holland and Spain, who have hardly any 
interests In Egypt, constituting “a sicuation positively Gilbertian in its 
humour,” said the lecturer, and giving rise diplomatically and politically 
to embarrassments of various kinds. The change has swept away many 
difficulties and placed the British representative in a position correspond- 
ing to his political importance. Discussing present and future progress, 
Sir Malcolm said that the Ministry of Education is doing excellent work, 
under the able direction of Dr. Dunlop. in the extension of the education 
of girls. The tendency is in the direction of a wider extension of elemen- 
tary education in the vernacular, but the Ministry has also under considera- 
tion a scheme for the establishment of a State University. A Ministry of 
Public Health is also contemplated to deal with the unsatisfactory condi- 
tions prevailing. Infant mortality in Cairo approaches, and in some 
quarters exceeds, 36 per 1,000, Sir Malcolm, on the subject of reforms, 
said that the main bar to progress in Egypt for generations had been the 
Capitulations, and their abolition is the crux of the whole question. 
‘Once this obstacle is removed the legislative freedom thus acquired will 
enable the Egyptian Government to remove other abuses and effect other 
improvements at its leisure.’ A Commission dealing with the existing 
judicial system has just reported, but the task is recognized to be herculean. 
The principal departments of state are still administered, as heretofore, by 
Egyptian Ministers with a British Adviser (having legally no executive 
authority) as partner and collaborator. This unique system, said Sir 
Malcolm, has, on the whole, worked with remarkable success in spite of 
obvious objections, but he expressed the sope that something in the nature 
of a Viceroy’s Council of these Advisers, on Indian lines, will be 
established. 
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The thrilling and vivid story, illustrated by admirable and telling 
lantern-slides, which Commander O. Locker-Lampson, M.P., R.N.V.R., 
C.V.O., told to the Central Asian Society about his experiences with the 
Corps of Armoured Cars which he took to Russia, the Caucasus, Armenia, 
Anatolia, and Galicia in 1916 and 1917, proved so enthralling that there 
was a general demand for “ More!” ‘The special interest of the story was 
that the British cars reached Russia before the Revolution, and had many 
strange experiences under the new régime. Their journey was via Arch- 
angel to Moscow, where they were warmly received by the Grand Duke 
Nicholas ; thence to the Caucasus and the Russian front in Azerbaijan, 
Armenia, and Anatolia. They bore their share in the fighting against the 
Turk, of whom the Commander spoke with respect, but of the Kurd he 
spoke with horror. He drew a dark picture of the atrocities perpetrated 
on the Armenians, mentioning that in one nennery all the nuns 
were found lying dead. When the Revolution broke out the British Corps 
of Armoured Cars—thirty-two in all—fell back through the Caucasus, 
Southern Russia, to Roumania and Galicia. In their contact with the 
disorganized Russian troops they witnessed many terrible scenes; one of 
the lantern-slides showed whole regiments throwing down their arms and 
terror-stricken infantry clambering.on the cars until they broke down two 
of them completely. Of the Grand Duke Nicholas, the Commander 
expressed warm appreciation as “The best friend in Russia that the 
Englishman ever had.” Rasputin, he declared, was the :cause of the 
Revolution, but considered that the vain monk, out for a good time, was 
in receipt of such large sums of money from Russian officials that he had no 
need to go to Germany for funds. In the fighting, he added, Russian 
plans were always being altered, and attacks carefully planned, were 
postponed for rifling reasons. For the Russian not of the hooligan class 
he has great admiration, and looks forward to the day when he will be 
t top dog.” ; 

A. A. S. 


A Czecho-Slovak Festival will be held at the Queen’s Hall and Wigmore 
Hall in London, under the gracious patronage of their Majesties the King and 
Queen, and under the auspices of the Czecho-Slovak Government, by the 
end of May, 1919, for which occasion the following artists are going to 
come over from Bohemia : 

Mme. Emmy Destinn, Jaroslav. Kocian, Jan Herman, the Bohemian 
Quartette, the Czecho-Slovak National Theatre Orchestra, the Prague 
Choral Society, and the Moravian Choral Society. 

The programme of the Festival will be composed exclusively of Czecho- 
Slovak music (Dvorak, Smetana, Suk, Novak, and folk-music). 

The concerts will be arranged by the E. L. Robinson Direction, 
Empire House, Piccadilly. 


RUSSIA: AN APPEAL TO THE ANGLO-SAXON 
WORLD 


By a Count ARTHUR TCHEREP- 
SPIRIDCVITCH 


Great BRITAIN has just taker: two decisions of historic importance, both 
destined to prove of incalculable beneñt : 


>I. The construction of the Channel Tunnel, 
2. The abolition of Conscription. 


Her population is imbued with true patriotism and a sterling sense of 
‘duty, as well as physically trained. Thus she, less than any country in the 
world, needs military servitude: conscription. 

Now Great Britain’s illustrious Prim™ Minister has rightly declared that 
his future policy will consist in the development of this glorious Empire 
“In order to make it more concentrated and solid.” 

This ideal can be realized more quickly through the construction of the 
Channel Tunnel, as it will serve to bring her much nearer to her Asiatic 
dominions, particularly India. And her path will lie through Slavia.* 
Thus it is the territory of this great race which separates or rather unites 
the metropolis with the greatest jewel cf the Empire. 

The friendship of England and the Slav races is therefore of paramount 
interest. Let me now examine the position afresh, mindful of past errors 
and misjudgments and blunders. It was Talleyrand who said ‘that a 
political blunder is worse than a crime. Let us therefore avoid criminal 
folly in the future by endeavouring to see clearly— 


1, The Anglo-German duel is only interrupted ; : 

2. The League of Nations as it isnow, without Germany and Russia, 
cannot assure. Peace ; 

3» A Greater Britain is needed for Russia’s protection against roo 
millions of Germans and 609 millions of Eastern peoples.. 


What concerns England and France is this : everybody knows that the 
Bolsheviks strongly support, in London and Paris, all kinds of anti-govern- 
mental acts, including the attempt to kill M. Clemenceau and the strikes. 

If the Bolsheviks interfere in Britzin’s and France’s internal affairs, 
why do those countries not go to Russia to stop this ? 

Would England and France have permitted the late Tsar to support the 
chaos and excite civil war here? 


* By Slavia I mean the Slav countries : Russia, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Serbo-Croatia-Slovenia (now known as Jugo-Slavia), and Bulgaria. 
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No. Then why permit Bolsheviks to do sa? 

Surely the doctrine of non-intervention is rot based on the old Russo- 
phobia. Since the abolition of the Tsarcom the aggressiveness of Russia, 
if it ever existed, has entirely vanished, and this would be so even in the 
case of the restoration of the monarchy. England’s suspicions about 
Russia’s views towards India were always exaggerated to the utmost. 
Vigilantly looking at each step that Russia took, Britain has been so pre- 
occupied that she did not perceive a much nearer and this time true 
danger—the rapid growth of Germany. ~ 

In the Star of October 2%, 1918, we read the following qualification of 
the Slav nature by their fiercest enemy, the Hungarian fester Lloyd: 

‘“ No dreamy Slav temperament, but ‘ Furor-Hungaricus’ will be aroused.” 

The Bavarian Professor Moritz Career, no friend of the Slavs, in his 
book, “ History of Arts,” affirms : 

“ The Slav takes his sword only in defence sf his Fatherland. ” 

Until Peter the Great invited German professors to Russia there did 
not exist in the Russian language the word “ war”; but only “ bran,” or 
 oborona,” which means defence. 

Though the simple Red Guardgsoldiers receive a greater salary than a 
Minister of Cabinet rank received during the Tsardom, are weil fed, do 
nothing, and have all the “ privileges ” to plunder, seize women and drink, 
yet, among 180,000,000 Russian inhabitants, even some 300,000 rascals 
cannot be found for the Red Guard. Therefore Lenin and Trotsky 
have enrolled at first Letts and later Chinamen, of whom the Red Guard 
mainly consists ‘the Evening News, December 20). l 

In her recent remarkable book, “ Petrograd,’ Miss Meriel Buchanan, 
daughter of the eminent Ambassador, assures us that whoever has once 
been in Russia will always wish to return there again. The many British 
refugees who have organized here a “ British-F.ussia Club” are saying the 
same thing. Does it not prove that they found everybody in Russia 
esteeming and loving England? 

A well-informed Englishman, Mr. Hugh Walpole, writes in his book, 
“ The Secret City”: ‘I talked to people (Russians) about Russia, but it 
was never Russia itself that they seemed fo care for. They never think of 
Russia! Nothing so small and trivial! It must be the whole world or 
nothing at all, Democracy—Freedom ! Brotherhood of all men! Ah, the 
terrible harm those words have done to Russia !” 

What Russians ardently desire is world-wide brotherhood and cosmo: 
politanism. 

Another who xnows Russia well, the talented Sir J. Foster Fraser, says: 

“ Russians are idealists, very loving; have never been able to govern 
themselves. In old days they sent for a foreign prince to come and rule 
them and put them in order. In practical afairs they have been chiefly 
dependent on outsiders, generally Germans or “ews.” 

So if there is a Russian danger, it is not of the nature it was falsely 
supposed to be here, but the Bolshevik menace. 

I guarantee that if the Allied armies were supported by a wise propaganda, 
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this campaign to put all Russia in order would not demand the sacrifice of 
even 1,000 lives. A Northcliffe can do nearly as much as a Foch. 

But it would certainly prevent a new war with 10,000,000 men killed. 

‘A particularly gross blunder is to allow the printing office of the bank- 
notes in Russia to remain in Bolshevik hands, because they fabricate daily 
5,000,000 and pay the press and agitators all over.the world. 

To let our neighbour’s house burn is bad policy. 

Only by including saved and sane Russia in the League of Nations will 
it become a really serious peace organization, 

Otherwise the League will only provoke war. 

Some identify Bolshevism with Labour. 

The first is only a destroyer, the second is a producer. Nearly 80 per 
cent, of Russia’s population are peasant proprietors, but their rights are not 
recognized by Bolsheviks, who are an infinitesimal minority, and even this 
minority isnot Russian. Does not Dr. G. A. Simons, ex-Russian missionary, 
testify to the Washington Senate that 265 of 388 members of the Soviet in 
Petrograd come from the East Side of New York? Surely some hundred 
more come from the “East End” of London, Paris, etc., so of 388 only 
23 members of Soviets are Russians, Letts, Finns, etc. 

_ There ts no true Russia in Bolshevism. 

Why, then, is not this small Bolshevik minority cast out from ‘the 
country? Because— 

(a) Bolsheviks were introduced and most strongly supported by the then 
all-powerful Germany. - 

(4) Russia, having had some 14,000,000 casualties (see Dai Express 
for January), has all but lost her defensive capacity. 

(c) Bolsheviks took over at once the bank-note printing offices, the 
machine-guns, disarmed troops, deceived the masses, and found ready 
fighters and organizers among the enormous contingents of German and 
Austrian prisoners and in the “ East Ends” of all the capitals. 

(d2) Peasants and soldiers remained in villages cut off from the towns by 
wrecked railroads. . 

(e) Russian officers were scattered or arrested and killed by thousands. 

(f) Criminals, released from all prisons, were enrolled by the Bolsheviks. 

Does not a Russian proverb tell us that: ‘‘ The man who seizes the cane 
_ becomes the corporal ”? 

The connivance of Britain and America with Bolshevism would be the 
most cruel offence to all the Russian parties now united. It forces them 
into Germany’s embrace, and will shut the door of Russia against English- 
men and Americans when Bolshevism has been overcome. 

Bolshevism works for Germany. 

‘And the ideal of-Lenin is to kill 1,000,000 instructed and educated men 
in Russia and transform it into another Kamevoon, with “white negroes ” 
for the Huns. There will be at least roo Germans against every English- 
man who comes into Russia, so it is to their advantage to exterminate the 
intelligentsia, which is much more pro-English than pro-German, especially 
since this war. 
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In order to please Germany the Polish leaders in Russia were arrested, 
and the best shot (the brothers Lutoslavsky). 

People are discussing “Intervention in Russia,” forgetting that it has 
already taken place. So the question must be formulated thus: 

“Must it be carried out inefficiently, in a manner harmful to our 
interests, or shall we, by a sincere effort, make an end of an evil which is 
approaching us across Europe, as a menace to our very homes ?” 

If the Allies would but send some fifty thousand volunteers each to 
Archangel, Petrograd, Riga, Odessa, and Rostow, there will be no more 
fighting for the Allies—it will be done by the sane Russians, who will join 
in their thousands, and Bolshevism will be ended. Otherwise Bolshevism 
will inflame the German “ Spartacists,” Hungarians,* and the turbulent 
elements in aX countries. : 

Those who started the revolution in Russia are now in despair—having: 
committed a “ political mistake” which is worse than a crime f 

The Bolsheviks attack mainly to obtain food and plunder, whenever 
they find that the Allies are scattered in detachments of mere handfuls. 

If the Allies were sufficiently numerous, no casualties would occur, and 
the whole cost of such intervention would be discharged by Russia as her 
first obligation. 

Until the Revolution burst out in Russia no turbulent element from the 
British Empire could find any moral or material support there. We now 
see the reverse: a great deal of Lenin and Trotsky’s attention is directed 
towards creating an insurrection in India and troubles in England itself. 
Must the Bolsheviks be maintained to continue such infernal work? 
Bolsheviks have deceived the Russian people : 

(a) They promised peace and established permanent war. . 

(4) They promised freedom, but have forbidden all newspapers and 
opinions different from theirs ; have closed the churches and made women 
slaves ; have abolished all political parties, except their own gang. They 
promised land, but do not even recognize the rights of peasant-proprietors, 
who constitute 80 per cent. of the population. 

I have already explained in the Datly Graphic, Daily Sketch, Financial , 
News, Christian Commonwealth, etc., that England must make friends with 
all Latin and Slav countries which lie between London and India. 

England should send her professors to Warsaw, Prague, Zagreb, Lubliana, 
Belgrade, Sofia, Bucharest, etc., before Germany again begins her intense 
“ Germanization.” Slavia is such an enormous field for British heart, 
brain, energy, skill, and capital, that no effort to attract and improve her 
must be postponed for a moment. 

If England fails or delays to act, no League of Nations can prevent 
a greater war. ~- 

The Channel Tunnel will bring all Euro-Asia closer to England, and 
more nearly under her beneficent influence. But she must až ovce create 
of Prague, Warsaw, and, later, of Kief and Moscow, a moral zéfe de pont 
for her Channel Tunnel on her route to India. 





* Written before events had justified the statement.—Ep. 4. J. 
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POLITICAL NOTES 


By LIEUTENANT-GENERAL F. H. TYRRELL 


THe RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MAP or EUROPE 


Tur World War which has so fortunately ended in the utter discomfiture 
of its authors was the last expiring effort of the old feudal system of Europe 
to stem the rising tide of modern Democracy. 

The Junker strutting on the parade-ground of Potsdam, and sneering at 
French and American ‘‘ Republikaner ” in his cups, could not discern the 
signs of the times. He dreamed of the subjugation of the world by 
Prussian militarism to German autocracy, and plunged it into war to 
realize his vision, but his blissful dream has dissolved in the shock of 


. a frightful awakening. All the svirits of reaction, Pope, Turk, and Spaniard, 


were galvanized into renewed life by the hopeful prospect of old times 
returning under the ægis of Kaiserism. But the charge so artfully and 
so carefully laid has back-fired, and the unlucky engineer is hoist with his 
own petard. Autocracy has succumbed to Democracy; Militarism has 
been vanquished by Pacifism; Kaiserism in Germany.and Austria- 
Hungary has given place to Republicanism. The result of the war has 
been the exact reverse of what its authors and promoters had hoped and: 
intended. The German philosophers and historians, Nietsche and 
Treitschke, easily persuaded their willing hearers by arguments deduced’ 
from History that military force was the determining factor in political 
development, that Right was but an ineffective shield against Might, and 
that the Laws of Nature condemned the weaker to go to the wall. They 
were right in making these deductions from their experience of the past ; 
where they failed was in their knowledge of the present. The world does | 
not stand still, and human progress, though slow, is sure. The maxims. 
and the policies of the tenth century no longer hold good in the twentieth. 
As Al Damiri says : | 


“ Not in vain the nation-strivings, nor by chance the currents flow 
Error-mazed, yet’Truth-directed, to one certain end they go.” 


But there were contributory causes to account for the outbreak of this. 
titanic catastrophe, the most immediate of which was the rivalry between 


- the Teutonic and Slavonic racial ideals and ambitions in South-Eastern 


Europe, and the mutual hate and fear thereby engendered. The need for 
Germany’s territorial and commercial expansion directed the thoughts 
of her statesmen and her financiers to the Near East; and the Bagdad 
Railway and the Teheran Bank were first steps in the pathway of peaceful 
penetration. The Sublime Porte, obsessed by the fear of Russian aggres~ 
sion. abandoned by its old ally England, and unable to stand alone, was 


easily induced to accept the proffered aid of Germany; Austria-Hungary 


was ruled by Germans who relied on their kinsmen in the Fatherland for 
support against the Slavonic majority among their subjects; Ferdinand of 
Coburg was a pliant tool of the Cabinet of Vienna. The only obstacle to- 
the realization of the German plans for the exploitation of Asia-Minor was- 
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the interposition of the Slav nationalities of the Balkan Peninsula who by 
race and religion were attracted to their Russian affinities. The little 
kingdom of Serbia had long been distracted by rival intrigues of Russian 
and Austrian diplomatists for supremacy in its councils: and the substitu- 
tion of the Karageorgewitch for the Obrenovitch dynasty had definitely 
turned the scale in favour of Russia, and the growing menace of Panslayism 
threatened to block Germany’s route to the East. The political murders 
at Serajevo were seized en as a pretext for disarming the Serbian outpost 
of the forces which might hinder or impede the new Drang nach Osten. 
The despatch of the Austrian ultimatum to Belgrade in July, 19r4, was 
the spark that fired a train that had been long and carefully laid. After 
four years of doubtful and murderous warfare the struggle between Slav 
. and Teuton has resulted in the dissolution of the Austro-German Empire 
and the rise of two new Slavonic states on its ruins; a revived Bohemia or 
Czecho-Slovakia on the confines of the German Empire, and a greater 
Serbia reuniting the Serbian race in a kingdom equalling in extent that of 
King Stephen Dushan in the fourteenth century, and stretching from the 
slopes of the Alps to the shores of the Adriatic and the Ægean Seas. The 
German-Austrian has fallen into the pit which he dug for his neighbour, 
and sees the despised and detested Slav lording it over the lands that for 
centuries were saved from the threatening hosts of Turkish Islam by the 
military prowess of the Hapsburg monarchy, Then Magyars, Croats, and 
Slovenes gratefully accepted German protection against the Turk and paid 
for it with unanswering loyalty.. History has stigmatized the atrocities | 
committed by the Croats and Pandours in the cause of Austria in the Thirty 
. Years’ War and in the partition of Poland. ‘‘I Croatti” were the most 
hateful of the hated Austrian soldiery to the Italians of Milan and Venice 
-in 1848. But the growth of the spirit of freedom and the feeling of 
nationality among the subject races of the old dynastic kingdoms and 
empires has affected the relations between the governed and the governing 
races in the composite Austrian Empire, and its Slavonic subjects claimed 
the same rights of self-government as were conceded by the German 
Austrians to the Magyars fifty years ago. They have now gained them, 
not through their own exertions, but as the outcome of the victory of the 
Entente Powers. 

The reconstruction of the Dual Monarchy as a quadruple group of 
separate nations—viz., the Germans of Austria and the Tyrol, the Magyars 
of Hungary, the Czechs and Slovaks of Bohemian and Moravia, and the 
Yugo-Slavs who have joined themselves to Serbia—will necessitate some 
fresh ingenuities by the learned expounders of prophecy who exercise 
their skill in constructing ten kingdoms to correspond with the ten 
toes of Daniel’s image, out of the modern map of Europe. The establishment 
of these new states is a vindication of the principle of a common nation- 
ality as the fundamental basis of political unity, a general principle which is 
particularly refuted by the instance of Switzerland, where three distinct 
nationalities, German, French, and Italian, combine successfully and 
harmoniously in the promotion of the best interests of the whole com- 
munity. But these new European states’ are, after all, only old European 
states under new names. The kingdom of Moravia, under the great King 
Sviatopulk, extended far down the Elbe, and its tradition may have given 
reason to Shakespeare for crediting a seaport to Bohemia. 

The Serbian monarch Stephen Dushan ruled over all the lands and the 
peoples whom the fortune of war has once more united under the sceptre of 
King Peter. The Serbian patriot remnant which after the fatal battle of 
Kossovo sought a refuge from Turkish tyranny in the fastnessés of the 
Black Mountain, and have since been thence called Montenegrins, are now 
returning to their ancient national fold. But the restoration of the former 
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boundaries of the Serbian kingdom affects not only hostile Hungary, but 
allied Italy. Istria and Dalmatia once belonged to the republic of Venice, 
and Italian colonies settled in all the coast towns around the head of the 
Adriatic. In all these towns, Trieste, Fiume, Cattaro, etc., the upper class of 
the population is Italian by race and language, while the mass is Slav; the 
hinterland is purely Slavonic. The Italians wish to make the Adriatic an 
Italian lake, and base a claim to the littoral of Istria and Dalmatia on the 
ground that these territories were owned by Venice up to the end of the 
eighteenth century, and were unjustly and forcibly annexed by Austria. The 
diplomatists at the Peace Conference at Paris may be expected to arrange 
some compromise of these conflicting Italian and Serbian claims’as the 
easiest way out of the dilemma. ° 

Italy, moreover, covets Albania, which has been derelict since Prince 
William of Wied and the Dutch gendarmerie officers, who had been 
imposed upon an unwilling people by the fatuous Concert of European 
Powers, were driven from the country by the turbulent tribesmen. 

The Albanians simply wish to be left alone, and to be allowed to settle 
their tribal disputes in their own way—viz., by a free fight. Civilization 
means for them the abolition of the blood-feud, and the deprivation of the 
right to bear arms, two privileges which they continued to enjoy and to 
abuse under the feeble rule of their Turkish masters, and which they are 
ready to maintain with their lives. Under Turkish rule the- Albanians 
occupied much the same position as the Highland clans under the Stuart 
dynasty, or the Pathan tribes on the North-western frontier of the 


Indian Empire. They make excellent soldiers and would provide valuable: 


auxiliaries for the Italian Army. For this reason, and for the sake of 
completing her control of the Adriatic, Italy would like to extend her 


present occupation of the Albanian coast towns into an occupation of the - 


whole country : and she may possible achieve this as a mandatory of the 
League of Nations. But she must do this in contravention of the principle 
of self-determination: the Albanians do not want and would probably 
resent any foreign occupation of their country ; and in Southern Albania 
or Epirus the population is largely Hellenic, and would vote for incorpora- 
tion with the Kingdom of Greece. 

Greece wants not only Epirus, but also the Dodekanesos or twelve 


+ 


islands in the Ægean which the Italians captured from the Turks during | 


the war of Tripoli, and which they have held ever since. The arguments - 


for their cession to Greece apply equally to the English occupation of 
_ Cyprus; and the plea that the foreign occupation is necessary for the 
safe-guarding of the interests of the Musalman minority is not valid, as 
their rights would be respected by the Venizelos Government and can be 
guaranteed by the League of Nations. 2 


The re-settlement of the Polish question offers a most complex problem ; 


the restoration of the former frontiers of the Kingdom would involve the 
severance of Posen and East Prussia from Germany, which would be 
strenuously resisted, and both provinces contain a large population of 
German immigrants. The delimitation of the frontier between the new 
Polish state and Bolsheviks and the Ukrainians cannot be decided unless 
the League of Nations is prepared to support the Polish claims by armed 
force. We can only express a pious hope that the Poles may have learnt 
wisdom from their misfortunes, and that they now may prove better able 
to maintain the dignity and the independence of their country than they 
were in the eighteenth century. 


GREEK NOTES 
By THE EDITOR 


J, GREECE AND THE LEAGUE oF NATIONS 


In these last days of March the world is holding its breath while its future 
is hanging in the balance. 

- The greatest leaders of political thought are agreed on one point— 
unless a League of Nations becomes a definite part of the Peace Treaty, 
Right, Justice, and Humanity, though they have won the War, will have 
lost the Peace. 

This is the settled conviction of two of the foremost advocates of the 
League, however much they may differ as to means and methods, and 
thus the Old World and the New clasp hands across the Atlantic in the 
persons of the Prime Minister of Greece and the President of the American 
Republic, but for whom the scheme might remain a mere shadowy 
abstraction, or be wrecked as a ponderous impracticability. 

President Wilson will see to it that the world accepts a League of 
Nations, even if he build five keels to one to enforce it! and Premier 
Venizelos will ensure its realization in a practical, workable form. Says 
M. Venizelos: 


“ That society of nations may not, and indeed, in all probability, 
will not, be a complete building. That will come later, but in the 
immediate future we must have a modest practical house, in which 
the peoples of the world may live in peace and discuss their troubles 
quietly and reasonably. The creation of such an edifice is the 
essential basis of all peace, not only in the Near East, but also 
throughout the world, and unless such a structure is erected all the 
bloodshed for our principles is in vain” (Ze Times, January 15, 1919). 


The man, who, as a six-year-old child in his native Crete, is said to 
have run out of the house with a toy gun “io shoot Turks,” knows that 
the League is the only effective way to prevent the periodical “ melting of 
the snows ” in the Balkans. 

Who that heard M, Venizelos wrestling for the salvation of the world 
from the curse of war on March rr, in the small preliminary con- 
ference, can ever forget the scene? his white-hot intensity of fervour, 
heightened by the extreme pallor of his countenance, as he pleaded for 
the keeping of our pledges to the dead, justice to the living, and duty to 
posterity. 

Later, at the luncheon given by Sir Arthur Crosfield in honour of the 
delegates to the Conference of the League of Nations Union, he riveted 
attention while he again emphasized these great bedrock principles— 
truth, justice, and duty. 


“The League,” said M. Venizelos, “was not only necessary to 
prevent war, it was: essential to the solution of the problems con- 
fronting the democracies of to-day. Labour questions could not be 
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dealt. with adequately from a national standpoint only. The inter- 
national aspect had become all-important.” He counselled modera- 
tion and mutual concessions: “ We must not, by attempting too 
much, endanger the whole. The war had not been fought in vain. 
The men who have fallen, the men who have died in the trenches, 
fought with only one idea—that they were making war against war.” 


To forget this, as some are in danger of doing, is betrayal of the dead 
and treachery to the living. 


Il. La Grice ETERNELLE 


A remarkable series of lectures has recently been delivered in Paris 
under the above title. Among the lecturers were such honoured names as 
MM. Bérard, Baud-Bovy, Deschamps, Bertrand, and Croiset. The final 
lecture was given by M. A. Andréadés, Professor of Law and Political 
Economy at Athens University, and Doctor of the Faculty of Law at the 
Sorbonne. Dr. Andréadés has lectured in London for the Anglo-Hellenic 
League, and accompanied M. Venizelos as a delegate to the League of 
Nations Conference that met in London last month. 

This lecture has not yet been made accessible in English, so I give below 
a free rendering of those passages that best illustrate the fact, insisted upon 
by Platon Drakoules* and other great Hellenists, that /Ze/lentsm is the 
civilizing factor that can best replace Kultur, seeing that it is the source of 
present-day civilization, and is already in possession of the most progressive 
portions of Southern Europe and Western. Asia. 

Professor Andréadés, after a graceful tribute to the eminent lecturers 
who had preceded him, quotes M. Emile Boutroux, as to 


THE ENTENTE’S INDEBTEDNESS TO GREECE 


“That without the help of the 225,000 Greek soldiers,” said M. 
Boutroux, the Macedonian offensive could not have succeeded, 
Bulgaria would not have capitulated; and, further, that without a 
second Greek Army kept in reserve, and prepared to march upon 
Constantinople, Turkey would not have laid down her arms with so 
much precipitation.” “It was Greece,” asserted the eminent philoso- 
pher, “ who lifted the latch of the door to victory” (C'est la Grèce 
gut déclencha la victoire). 


JUSTICE FOR GREECE 


Another French, writer, M. Anatole France, has brought forward facts 
of no less decisive a nature. Taking the standpoint of justice, he asks :— 


* When the Southern Slavs, Roumania, Armenia and Sion were all 
claiming their own, was not Greece calling to her embrace those of 
her children who desired to belong to none other than herself, still 
animated perhaps by the memory of that radiant past when the 
Hellenes of Europe and of Asia were endowing the world with divine 
wisdom and beauty? “ Why should there be this difference between 

` Greece and the other States? Was it because M. Venizelos entered © 
the war unconditionally, scorning to furnish himself with “ petits 
papiers”? . . . “But the noble Venizelos, having become the head 

r of the Hellenic Government, never demanded recompense for his 
devotion to the cause of the Allies. Why repay his people with 
ingratitude when our gratitude for his nobility will cost us nothing 
but that satisfaction of justice which we all so much desire ?” 





* Founder of the Hellenic Ideals Committee. See Asiatic Review, July, 
191 8 (Greek Notes). : 


t 
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GREECE THE BEST CIVILIZING AGENT IN THE EAST 


Such points would assuredly form the basis of the argument of a 
stranger pleading the cause of Greece, said M. Andréadés, which he, as a 
Greek, could not adduce, nor could he dwell upon a crucial point, brought 
forward half a century ago by Gladstone, and insisted upon by M. Bertrand 
in his lecture of this series when he maintained that— 

* Greece was the best civilizing agent in the East, that in this respect 
she was ahead of all the other peoples in Balkans, and that these high 
qualities, evidence of an illustrious origin, entitled her to receive the 
special sympathy of all cultured minds.” i 


THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK DIPLOMACY 


Thus M. Andréadès, as a Greek, found himself limited to facts and 
figures by which he nevertheless hoped to prove :— 


The principles of Greek diplomacy are based cn those maintained by 
President Wilson, which in their turn are almost identical with those of 
France since the days of the Revolution. These principles may be reduced 
to three: 

1. Hellenic Imperialism is non-existent. There exists only Hellen- 
ism Unredeemed. 

2. Greece asks for no annexation of territory. She only pleads for 
the disannexation of territories, which, although conquered by the 
Turks five centuries ago, have nevertheless remained Greek down to 
this day. 

3. Greece is prepared to accept the principle of a plebescite in all 
the regions for which she claims emancipation. 


THE MODERATENESS OF GREEK CLAIMS 


How does Greece apply these principles? How but in conformity with 
the temperament of the man who at present directs her destinies. 

M. Paul Cambon, four years ago, speaking of M. Venizelos, said: “ In 
all the East he is the only man who has the sense of moderation.” 

Certain of the Unredeemed Greeks maintain that M. Venizelos pushes 
this principle of moderation toa fault. -But M. Venizelos pursues his path 
undeterred by criticism. 

In Epirus he lays claim-only to that portion already accorded by Europe 
in 1914, and the same is true of Macedonia. In Thrace he leaves some 
100,000 Greeks under the Bulgarian yoke, and accepts a special régime 
for Constantinople. In Asia Minor his moderation is still greater. Out 
of 1,900,000 Greeks he lays claim to 1,100,000, exactly five-ninths of the 
whole. 

“Truly, were I not Greek,” exclaims M. And-éades, “I should feel 
inclined to contrast this policy of the minimum with the maximalist 
demands of the neighbour states of Greece !” 

Professor Andréadés does not blame these peoples for their insistence on 
the rigid application of the principle of nationalities. He would only 
emphasize the fact that while Greece is laying claim to barely two-thirds of 
the Unredeemed Greeks, Serbia is claiming all the Serbs, Roumania all 
the Roumanians, Italy all the Italians. 

He illustrates his contentions by comparing the map of the regions 
claimed by M. Venizelos with that of the Greek lands drawn by Soubreyan, 
at the time when Napoleon III. was embarking upon a terrible war in 
order to bolster up the Ottoman Empire, when he occupied the Piræus in 
order to prevent the Greeks from attacking the Turks, and his policy 
inspired La Grèce a adi and other writings little favourable to 
Greece. 

Needless to say that Soubreyan, the official geographer of the ADENO 
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had no reasons for assigning to Greece anything beyond her due; and the 
comparison of his map with that of the claims of Greece put forward by 
M. Venizelos amply justifies Professor Andréadés’ contention as to the 
moderation of Greek demands. 


THE GREEKS IN THRACE 


The section dealing with Thrace is of peculiar interest, but space will 
only permit of one or two extracts. 

“Thrace,” said Lord Salisbury, at the Berlin Congress, “is as much 
Greek asis Thessaly or Epirus. Professor Andréadés proves conclusively 
by the citation of impartial testimony, the economic, industrial, and 
agricultural superiority of the Greek to the Moslem. He quotes the 
observation of Dr. A. Phillipson that when Greek villages are found in the 
neighbourhood of Turkish villages the former are flourishing, the latter 
miserable. The advent of a pest, however, illustrates better than anything 
else the difference between the two races. 

When the Phylloxera attacked the vines, the Turks, true to their dogma 
of fatalism, allowed the plague to extend and to propagate itself, while the 
Greeks imported fresh plants from America, and, after a few difficult 
years, the country reassumed its smiling and prosperous appearance. * 

The same was true about the mulberry. It was Greeks who popularized 
the methods of Pasteur, and thus saved the silk industry at Broussa and 
Adrianople, the main source of prosperity for those provinces. And they 
would have done still better, said the lecturer, had they not always had to 
work for two—themselves and the idle conquerors, whose life of calm and 
peace and of interminable reveries, so admirably described by Pierre Loti,- 
and which now constitutes the last argument for the preservation of the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire, is only made possible for the Turk 
through the industry of the Greek. To quote Phillipson once more: 

“The Greeks are the only active factor in industrial, commercial, or 
economic progress. The Turkish master smiokes and dreams. tran- 
quilly in his garden. He has lived, still lives, and would always live 
on the Greeks and at their expense.” 

In other words, “‘ it is the industry of the Greeks,” says Professor André- 
adés,which enables the Turk to remain picturesque, and thus, in the last 
analysis, it is to the Greeks that the gratitude of the lovers of local 
colouring is due,” and he adds with a subtle humour, rare to Orientals 
other than the Hellenes, and not too common among them, “‘ therefore 
M. Pierre Loti should join the League for the defence of the Rights of 
Hellenism.” 7 

THE QUESTION OF CONSTANTINOPLE, 


says the lecturer, has been needlessly complicated by being bound up with 
zhat of the Straits. The latter concerns the whole of Europe, while the 
tate of the capital can scarcely be separated from that of the province with 
which it is integrally united. Being Greek, Professor Andréadés prefers 
to cite the opinion of M. Joseph Reinach, whose.competence to decide 
on such a question no one would deny. 

M. Reinach establishes, that in the opinion of all concerned, including 
President Wilson, the time has come for the return of the Turks to Asia, 
and that az international régime could only prove a provisional solution. 
Since the Greeks are already in the majority at Constantinople and 
- surrounding the city on all sides, they must Inevitably do for Constantinople 
what the Italians did for Rome. 

“ The time,” he says, ‘“ for half-justices is past.. . . the neutraliza- 
tion of the Dardanelles and of the Bosphorus is one thing, the neutra- 





* L’Hellenisme de l'Asie-Mineure,” par Dr. A. Phillipson, Paris, 
“91g. 
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lization of Constantinople is another and very different thing; the 
first is analogous to the neutralization of great rivers; the second, 
satisfactory to no one, is fraught with perils. 

“ If you wish to convey to the entire East a profound sense of the 
victory of the great liberal powers of the West—of the triumph of 
these Democracies—then, I implore you, take the inevitable step! 
Cut through all obstacles, and let Constantinople be returned to 
Greece !” (“ que Constantinople redevienne grecque’’) 

To this Professor Andréadés has nothing to add, except that M. Edouard 
Driault, the contemporary historian who has most exclusively specialized in 
the Eastern Question, has expressed the same conclusions.** 


GREEKS AND BULGARIANS IN THRACE 


M. Andréadés has much to say with regard to Epirus which I must 
pass over, also the section dealing with Bulgaria and Greek claims, as 
this question is fairly well known to the British-public, and most have 
read the Memoire of M. ‘Venizelos to the Paris Peace Conference, wherein 
he explained that, though willing to afford Bulgaria a commercial outlet 
to the sea, he could not permit her to cut Hellenism in twc, nor to 
establish nests for submarines in the Ægean Sea. 

M. Venizelos is supported in this policy by all the inhabitants of Thrace, 
without distinction of race or nationality. The Greeks cannot forget the 
extermination of five-sixths of the population during the past two years 
of Bulgarian occupation (1916-1918). And the Moslems of Thrace who are 
represented in the Bulgarian Parliament by sixteen deputies, all Moslems, 
have, through these deputies, addressed a letter to General Franchet 
d’Espérey complaining of the abuses which characterize Bulgarian admini- 
stration in Eastern Thrace. No redress could be obtained from the Bul- 
garian authorities, and the Government had gone so far as to wish to 
destroy the only mosque at Sofia. The Moslems deputies advised as a 
remedy the occupation of Thrace by the Allies, and that Greek troops 
should form part of the force of occupation, since the “ Greeks are a 
people with whom Moslems can agree very well.” 


GENERAL D’ESPEREY ON GREEK RULE OF MOSLEMS 


To allay the apprehensions of Turcophils, alarmedZat the idea of some 
hundreds of thousands of Moslems living under Greek rule, Professor 
Andréadés cites an interesting document signed by that same illustrious 
General, Franchet d’Espérey, who, as simple colonel, visited Thessaly in 
tg10o. He studied the Moslem situation with care, and published a 
detailed account in Za Revue du Monde Musalman, January, 1911. The 
eminent soldier first praises the Greek population which, during the 
difficult periods of 1886-1897, never departed from the most friendly attitude 
towards the Moslems. He dwells on the “ excessively liberal” policy of 
the Greek Government ; its respect for the Turkish faith, which went to 
the length of firing a cannon twice a day at the hour of ramadan; its 
support of Turkish schools; and the privileged position of Moslems who, 
although electors and eligible for election, were relieved’ from military 
service: and Franchet d’Espérey could not refrain from contrasting this 
treatment with that meted out to the Greeks in Turkey. 

“ General d’Espérey,” observes Professor Andréadés, “is writing of 
Greek administration before 1910. M.,Venizelos had not then come into 
power. You know him well enough to be sure that he will not be less 
generous, less tolerant towards the Moslems, than were his predecessors.” 

F. R. SCATCHERD. 


“ Devant Constantinople,” La Revue- Bleue, December 28, 1918; 
ae Il, IQIQ. 
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A WAY OUT IN- INDIA 


By Joun POLLEN, C.LE., LL.D, 


“ THE progressive realization of responsible Government in 
India as an integral part of the British Empire.” This is 
the declared policy which underlies the Montagu-Chelmsford 
reforms, and which constitutes the basis of the Bill now 
before Parliament. 

India is to remain an integral part of the British Empire 
but to have a responsible Government, or rather responsible 
Governments, of its own, and the means to effect.the end 
desired: are declared to be: 

1, The increasing association of Indians in every branch 
of the administration, and 
= 2, The gradual development of responsible self-govern- 
ment, 

This phrase “responsible self-government ” sounds well, 
and is almost as blessed an expression as ‘‘ Mesopotamia ” 
“angle of vision,” “attitude,” or “gesture”! It may convey 
different meanings to different ears or none at all to the 
indifferent; but the meaning evidently intended is that 
‘Indians should be responsible for governing themselves 
without interference on the part of Great Britain. In other 
words, elected Indian representatives should be in a position 
to declare the lines on which the electorates in the various 
provinces desire to be governed, and should have the right 
to dictate the policy to be adopted or carried out by the 
executive. This means (as Sir Francis Younghusband has 
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pointed out) “the gradual transference of power from the 
people of Great Britain to the peoples of India,” and the 
result will be that India will be responsible for governing 
itself just as Australia is responsible for governing itself. 
This is indeed the policy which all true well-wishers of India 
desire to see successful if it can be made successful, and it is 
„certainly the goal towards which faithful administrators have 
been consciously or subconsciously working from the early 
days of the long ago. It was in this spirit that the late 


Mr. J. A. Nairne, of the Bombay Civil Service, wrote in the . 


early seventies : 


Oh! men o’ the Western Islands fair 
Ringed white with the yeasty spume, 

Declare if the wit of your forbears lives 
In the tongues that fret and fume. 


Look back on the years that be dead and gone, 
Speed hence on the wings of Time, 

When first your hand cn the East was laid 
Like the grip of the gods sublime! 


And say, when the spirit of England rose 
_ On the dust of a hundred thrones, 
If her wings were clipped by a fool loud-lipped 
*Mid the hustings’ cheers and groans? 


Not so; and now ye have given a voice 
Where never was voice before: 

Ye have laboured to teach the strength o’ speech 
From the springs of your Western lore— 


Ye have made the eyes of the blind to see— 
And be it for life or death i 

Your ear must bend to the voice that speaks 
By the fire of your English breath, 

Men of the Western Islands have long laboured to teach 
the youth of India to use the political voice and to make 
repeated demands for self-government ; and we needs must 
listen now, for reform is long overdue, and (as Sir Bamfylde 
d Fuller declares) “ a democracy cannot expect to permanently 
dominate an alien empire.” But the “ Montford” proposals 
and the provisions in the Bill now before Parliament are so 
complicated, so confusing, and so elaborate, that it is to be 
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feared that the existing administrative machinery in India 
will never be able to perfect them for use within reasonable 
time or in a satisfactory manner. 

Thus a deadlock, or undue delay, is almost certain to 
arise. The question, therefore, is—cannot some way out 
of the difficulty be found? Those who know native states 
think it can, and it seems clear the federal way adumbrated 
by the Aga Khan is perhaps the best. His Highness has 
declared that “the problem of a free India within the 
Empire can only’ be solved by federalism.” 

Now it is asserted that certain Indian Principalities are 
admirably administered both to the satisfaction of the 
“ politically-minded ” classes and to the gratification of the 
masses of the people—and it is constantly proclaimed in 
the Native Press that the Rulers of these States have been 
able to give their subjects all the reforms they desire—and 
many Rulers, like the Thakur Sahib of Limbdi, have pro- 
tested that they are quite prepared to adopt in their States 
the particular changes and reforms proposed by Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford for British India. Why not, then, ex- 
tend the system of “Indian Principalities” throughout India 
and permit Indian Administrators to carry out the proposed 
reforms on Indian lines in their own way? Why not, in 
short, establish ‘limited monarchies” on “ Montford” 
or similar principles in the various provinces of India. 

It may be recalled that the Aga Khan has proposed that 
India should be divided into eight major provinces roughly 
equal in area and each capable of developing a national 
government, and that Indians should preside. over these 
provinces side by side with Englishmen, and that in certain 
cases ruling Princes of proved administrative ability should 
be invited to leave their own territory for five years for the 
greater field of a provincial administration. : 

His Highness very justly holds that no federal scheme 
for India would be complete which did not take into account 
Native States; for it is not too much to say that “the 
Indian Princes are the bulwarks of the Imperial connection, 
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and of Jate years some of the best-known Princes have been 
cherishing the ideal of a constitutional and parliamentary 
basis for their administrators.” These things being so, 
why not simplify and facilitate the introduction of the 
desired reforms into India by converting the major 
provinces into Indian Principalities under the control 
of constitutional Chiefs? Zhe Lill now before Parkament 
should certainly contain a clause or clauses enabling this to 
be done. Such a change would be welcomed by the masses 
of the Indian populations, out of whose life the dulness and 
sombreness of British administration and English unsym- 
pathetic ways and restrictions -have taken so much of the 
light and colour and pomp and pageantry which their souls 
love. . 

It is all very well to say airily, “ The day of Autocracy 
or benevolent Absolutism is dead.” This is certainly not 
true in the East; but, even if it were, it is not proposed to 
raise the dead or revive the dust. All that is proposed is 
to set up limited monarchies in India and allow the peoples 
to work out their own salvation in ¢4ezv own way, and so 
shift the “white man’s burden,” which has certainly grown 
too heavy for the white staff in the India of to-day. A 
system of Provincial Parliaments in the Principalities with 
a Federal Parliament at Delhi would probably work satis- 
factorily. 

It has been held that some of the leading cities in India 
could not well be included in provincial principalities, and 
that they, like Hamburg and some other great continental 
cities, should be allowed to manage their own affairs. There 
is much truth in this contention, and such cities could easily 
be constituted “ Free Cities,’ and ultimately a league of such 
cities might be established from Bagdad to Rangoon and 
included in the “ Southern Asiatic Federation” foreseen by 
the Aga Khan, In the Peace Treaty now under discussion 
at Paris the constitution of “Free Cities” is being recognized _ 
and provided for, and in resettling India on Indian lines no 
great difficulty need be experienced in providing that great 
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Indian cities like Bombay, etc., should manage their own 
affairs independently of outside control very much as they 
practically do now. 

At any rate the proposal to create Indian Principalities 
pledged to the adoption of the “Mcntford” or analogous 
reforms, and the suggested recognition of Free Cities 
wherever advisable, may be taken as indicating a possible 
way out of the diarchic labyrinthine maze in which 
Moderates and Extremists and Well-wishers of India find 
themselves more or less lost and bewildered at the present 
moment. 

But, while indicating this possible means of escape from 
delay and difficulties, we cannot too strongly insist that no 
really satisfactory solution of Indian political problems can 
' be secured without the cordial co-operation and active 
assistance of the intelligent and intellectual Womanhood of 
India. 

It seems, therefore, imperative that due provision should 
be made to give a voice in the direction of public affairs to 
the Women of the Land who ofter. understand what is 
really needed better than the Men. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL AFTERMATH OF THE 
l = WAR 


By Sir Guitrorp MOLESWORTH, K.C.I.E. 


In an article entitled ‘‘ Industrial India,” read by me ata 
meeting of the East India Association, I deprecated the 
interference of the Home Government in any attempt to 
' sacrifice the interests of India to the exigencies of English 
party politics; and I denounced that policy which pre- 
vented the development of the vast resources of India by 
forcing on her against her will the party policy of excise 
and Free Trade. I showed that the prosperity of India 
means the prosperity of England ; and, consequently, that 
of England, under an enlightened on should mean the 
prosperity of India. 

The policy that England has forced on India has proved 
ruinous to herself, enabling Germany to capture her trade 
and industries. To India it has been disastrous. In the 
sugar industry alone, to use the words of Lord Curzon: 


“This decline of the ee industry, in which 2,000,000 
of people are employed, and in which the annual loss has 
been estimated at 420,000,000 sterling, is due to the un- 
restricted competition of a bounty-fed article.” 


The war has forced on the British public the fact that 
reconstruction will be needed to recover the trade and 
industries we have so foolishly lost; but on the spirit in 
which that reconstruction is carried out will depend the . 
future of industrial India for good or for evil. 

As the loss of British trade and industries has been 
gradual and unobserved, a brief review of our industrial 
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conditions during the thirty-five or forty years preceding - 
the war is necessary for a clear conception of its magnitude. 


REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL ConpiTIons| BEFORE THE 
WAR . | 


In 1879 Bismarck, introducing his protective policy in the 
_ Reichstag, said: | 


‘““We refuse to remain the sole dupes of an honourable 
conviction. Through the open door of our imports we 
have become the dumping-place of foreign surplus produc- 
tion, and it is this, in my opinion, that has prevented the 
continual development of our industry, and the strengthen- 
ing of our economic conditions.... I see that the 
Protectionist countries are prospering, and that the countries | 
which practise Free Trade are decaying. . Since we 
lowered our tariffs we have, in my opinion, ‘been a prey to 
consumption. We have been bleeding to death.” 


Since the adoption of this policy the'success of Germany 
in capturing our trade and industries has been phenomenal. 
In 1883 I wrote: 


“Cotton and woollen industries are opene hard for 
existence. Silk manufacture is dying out. Iron industries 
are in a bad way. Gloomy predictions are made respecting 
our shipping trade. Agriculture is becoming extinguished. 
English pluck, capital, and credit are struggling manfully 
against disaster; but the struggle cannot last much 
longer. . .. Meanwhile, high wages and extravagant 
habits are not the best training for the millions that will be 
thrown out of employment when the crash comes. ”——The 
British Jugernath,” by Guilford L. Molesworth. Thacker 
and Spink, Calcutta, 1883. 


In 1886 the Royal Commission on the Depression of 
Trade and Industry reported : 


“With very few exceptions, trad2 is reported to be 
depressed, and, in many cases, it is considered to be more 
depressed than at any previous period. . . . Summarizing 
very briefly the answers which we received... . There 
would appear to be a general agreement amongst those 
whom we consulted— 

(a) That the trade and industry of the country are 
in a condition which may be fairly described as 
depressed. 
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(6) That by this, “depression i is meant a diminution, 

. and, in some cases, an absence of profit, with a 

corresponding diminution of employment for the 
labouring classes. 

(c) That neither the volume of trade nor the 
amount of capital invested therein has materially fallen 
‘off, though the latter has, in many cases, depreciated 
in value. 

(d) That the depression above referred to dates 
from about the year 1875; and that, with the exception 
of a short period of prosperity enjoyed by certain 
branches of trade in the years 1880 to 1883, it has 
proceeded with tolerable uniformity, and has affected 
trade and industry generally, but more especially those 
branches which are connected with agriculture.” 


In 1889 Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P. for Liverpool, said : 


“The last fifteen years have been the gloomiest of the 
whole commercial- history of the country—wages being 
constantly forced down, and the relations between employer 
and employed strained to the utmost degree. With all 
the toil and anxiety of those who had conducted it, the 
cotton industry of Lancashire, which gave maintenance to 
two or three millions of people, had not earned so much as 
5 per cent. during the last ten years. The employers had 
the most anxious life, and many, after struggling for years, 
had become bankrupt, and some had died of a broken 
heart.” 


In 1896 the people of England were startled, and to 
some extent aroused, from their ‘‘fool’s paradise” by 
the trumpet call, “ THe [NDUSTRIAL GLORY or ENGLAND 
IS DEPARTING, AND ENGLAND DOES NOT KNOW IT.” ‘This call 
came from Ernest Williams’s book “ Made in Germany,” 
which described the capture by Germany of our iron, steel, 
shipbuilding, machinery, hardware, textile, toy, clock, glass, 
crockery, cement, leather, printing, paper, and other 
industries. In conclusion, Mr. Williams wrote: 

“ I decline to believe that England’s industrial character 
has so deteriorated that she is unable, an she will, to pull 
herself up to the German standard. >.. Her unique position 


as unchallenged mistress of the industrial world is gone; 


“00 some of her departed glory may yet be restored to 
er. 
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Unfortunately, the salutary effects of this warning soon 
passed away; the capture of our industries, which could’ 
not be denied, was attributed to any but the right cause ; it 
was accepted as inevitable, and the public relapsed into 
lethargy. . 


Cal 


In 1897 another Commission was appointed, to inquire 
into the Depression of Agriculture, and it reported : 


“We have also made a number of recommendations 
dealing with various aspects of the question; but none 
of them pretend to be remedies, or anything more than 
palliatives for the distress that has overtaken Agriculture 

... The remedy for the present state of things suggested 
by the majority of witnesses has been a return to measures 
of protection; but it is to be noted that some of those who 
are the warmest advocates of protection, told us that they 
did not regard the adoption of this policy as within the pale 
of practical politics.” 


. In 1898 the Coal and [ron Review wrote: 


‘ The collieries were only kept going at a heavy loss, and 
some of the coal owners were ruined. To enable the South 
Wales collieries to be kept partially going, the men had 
‘lent,’ as it is called, a shilling in the pound.” 


In rgo1 Mr. Macara, Presidènt of the Cotton Spinners 
Federation, said: 


“In thelast twenty-five years Great Britain's consumption 

of American cotton only increased about 10 per cent., while 

. the world’s consumption increased about 250 per cent. 

During the great depression in England’s cotton industry, 

from 1892 to 1897, four million spindles were broken up. 

It is estimated that there was an increase of no fewer than 
fifteen millions abroad in the last ten years.” - 


In 1902 I wrote: . 


“I believe that not one man ina thousand has taken the 
trouble to wade through the appalling disclosures of ruin 
contained in the reports of the Royal Commissions of 1879, 
1885, and 1893, on the depression of our Agriculture and 
Industries. Since then matters have gone from bad to 
worse. ... We have not only failed to secure cheap 
food, but our dependence.on foreign supplies has placed us 
in the most precarious state. ... Shall we never learn 


i 
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wisdom from the past? What may we expect should 
England be engaged in a war with one or more strong 
maritime Powers? It is time that we should awake to the 
gravity of the situation.” —Morning Post, October, 1902. 


In 1903 Mr. Joseph Chamberlain said : 


“Sugar has gone; silk has gone; iron is threatened ; 
cotton will come. How long are you going to stand it? 
One by one industries allow themselves to be slaughtered.” 


In 1911 Sir Benjamin Browne wrote : $ 


“When I came to Newcastle as an employer of labour 
forty-three years ago, I had occasion to meet all the 
engineering employers in Newcastle and Gateshead about 
matters which concerned us all. I have kept an account of 
„all the businesses that were represented, and I find that 
two-thirds of them have perished disastrously. ‘Thinking 
that Newcastle might be exceptionally unfortunate, I tried 
to examine the case of London, and I should say it was 
decidedly worse.... I believe I have been reckoned 
among the rather more fortunate employers ; and, taking 
over twenty years, I find that the affairs in which I am 
interested have paid rather more than £10 zz wages for every 
41 that has gone in dividends to Capital.” 


In 1912 the Thames Ironworks—the last survivor of 
those great engineering firms that were so numerous 
in the once prosperous ship-building centre of the Thames 
—-were closed, throwing a large number of men out of 
employment. The decay was gradual and unobserved. 
One by one the great firms of Maudslays, Penn, Humphreys, 
and Tennant, Yarrow, and others, were ruined or left the 
district. A 

In 1916 Mr. Runciman, President of the Board of Trade, 
drew the attention of the House of Commons to the fact 
that our industries were almost entirely in German hands 
before the war broke out, and he said : 


“Every one of these articles, glass, chemicals, dyes, 
electrical apparatus, and I could name about a dozen others, 
were of vast importance not only to us, a great commercial | 
country, but as a fighting country. Never again should 
that happen. This is more than a mere matter of competing 
with Germany. It ought to-be a part of our National 
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organization. There should be no essential article, either 
fcr the arts of peace or for the arts of war, on which we 
cennot within our Empire lay our hands.” (January 10, 
1916.) 

The foregoing review entirely demolishes the socialist 
fallacy that accuses the grasping employer of labour of 
robbing the worker and taking an undue share of its profit, 
whereas for the most part there has been an absence 
of profit. In many cases the employer has for years been 
struggling to avoid bankruptcy, and eventually has gone ~ 
under. 

Causes OF InpustriaL Decay 

The chief causes of industrial decay are: Democracy and 
its issues; Free Trade; Socialism and Socialist Legislation ; 
High Wages and Short Hours; Excessive Taxation of 
Land; Excessive Taxation of Capital. 


Free Trade 


Free trade, or the unlimited admission of manufactured 
articles duty free into Great Britain, by discouraging home 
ir.dustries, has not only deprived our workers of employment, 
but has furnished our enemies with the sinews of war that 
have been used againstus. During the years 1910-1913 we 
imported from Germany and Austria, manufactured articles 
to the value of £207,000,0c0, including bounty-fed produce; 
moreover, we foolishly taxed those articles which did not 
compete with ours, and admitted duty free those which did, 
thus transferring to our shoulders that burden of taxation 
which should have been borne by the foreigner, and placing 
ourselves at a disadvantage in competition with those who 
worked on lower wages and for longer hours than the 
British workman. 


x 


Socialism and Socialist Legislation 
Trade unions have been captured by a form of socialism, 
even far more pernicious than any of its predecessors 
of the nineteenth century, and under this socialism, 
hatred of the employer and the capitalist has -been as 
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carefully nursed as hate of the English has been nursed 
by Germany, until it has become a mania with the British 
workmen. This hatred has produced innumerable strikes, 
not founded on any trade disputes, grievances, or question 
of wages, but with the objec: of ruining the employer and . 
annexing his property. The strikes have invariably been 
disastrous to the workers, even in the few cases in which 
their aim has been attained. Any advantage gained has 
been altogether incommensurate with the great losses the 
workers have sustained. During the two years 1901-1902 
nearly 12,500,000 days’ work and pay were lost through 
labour disputes. The Dock Strike of 1889 was organized 
by John Burns (who styled himself the Apostle of Discontent) 
on distinctly socialist lines. With other socialist agitators 
they had for six years, as he said, “ set ourselves to make 
the men revolt against their lot,” although the dockers’ 
wages were double those paid to agricultural labourers, and 
some of them were making more than three guineas for a 
week of sixtyhours. The cost of this strike was estimated at 
£ 2,000,000, and resulted in the permanent transfer of much 
of the shipping trade to Hamburg, Havre, Amsterdam, and 
other foreign ports. The only gainers by the strike were 
the socialist agitators. During the winter of 1891, 8,000 of 
the Dockers’ Union were out of employment, and 3,000 
employed only on half time. The Dock strike of 1911 cost 
the workers £8,000,000. It was simply a blow aimed at- 
capital, but failed, and caused much unemployment. 

The Railway Strike of 1912 cost £2,500,000. It was. 
not caused by any trade grievance, for the Secretary of the 
General Railway Workers’ Union admitted in evidence before 
the Railway Commission that his men “ had zo grievance of 
any sort.” We ordered them to come out, and they came 
out; he ordered them to go back, and they went back. 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, Chairman of the Labour Party, 
declared that 
“he and his supporters would continue the process they 


had begun, and depress the value of railway stock until it 
suited them to consider purchase.” 


vir 
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The Coal Strike of 1912 cost 439,700,000. It was not 
based on any trade dispute, for the mznxzmum wage which 
formed the pretext for this strike was admitted by a socialist 
pamphlet, entitled “The Miner’s Next Step,” to be simply 
the disguise of a socialist conspiracy to rtin the coal owner. 
This pamphlet urged— ~~ f 

“That a continual agitation be carried on in favour of 
continuing the wmznzmum wage until we have extracted the 
whole of the employer’s profit; that our objective be to 


build up an organization that will ultimaczely take over the 
mining industry and carry it on in the interests of the 


workers.” ° 

It is difficult to exaggerate the disastrous effect that such 
strikes must have, both directly and indirectly, on the 
country ; and the mischief has been intensified by socialist 
legislation, nominally in favour of, but actually injurious to 
the interests of the workers, and by the passing of the iniqui- 
tous Trade Disputes Act, which places trade unions above 
the law, and enables them to persecute and deprive free 
labourers, who are four or five times as numerous as trade 
unionists, of the right to work. The loss in these strikes 
to the workers only represents the direct loss, but it does 
not include the indirect losses due to the dislocation of 
business, to raised prices, and to the loss of trade driven 
abroad. 

Strikes, however, are by no means the principal causes 
of industrial decay. They. are dwarfed when compared 
with the wanton restriction and loss of labour due to trade 
union practice, which limits the output of labour to about 
a third of an honest day’s work. 


High Wages and Short Hours 


Another cause of industrial decay has been the demand 
for shorter hours of work and higher wages. There is 
truth in the old saying, ‘‘ When Labour runs after Capital 
wages fall, but when Capital runs after Labour wages rise.” 
Wages must be regulated by the laws of supply and 
demand ; and though they may be temporarily forced up by 

l : 
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strikes, they must ultimately find their level through the 
agency of those laws. If high wages raise the cost of pro- 
duction above the market price, the demand will fall off. ° 
Capital will cease to run after Labour, and wages will - 
revert to their natural level. 

Before the war the wages of engineering trades in Great 
Britain were higher than those in France by 26 per cent., 
in Germany by 12 per'cent., in Belgium by 75 per cent., in 
Italy by 61 per cent., in Austria by 8r per cent., and in 
Switzerland by 33 per cent. In all these countries the 
working hours were longer than in Great Britain. 


Excessive Taxation of Land 


The ruin of agriculture in order to effect the expropria- 
tion of land has always been a leading feature in the 
socialist programme; and the endeavour to tax the land- 
lord out of existence has been only too successful. Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Finance Acts appear to contain every trick 
that ingenuity can contrive to screw the utmost farthing 
out of the land, in the shape of increment value, reversion 
duty, undeveloped land duty, etc., etc.; and the latest 
‘measure contemplated was that of a single tax, that would 
lay all taxation on land. In some extreme cases the rates 
on land have risen to £1 3s. 6d., £1 ros., and £1 13s. od. 
per £ of rental; in other words, the whole of the rent has 
been confiscated, and the landowner has, in addition, been 
penalized to the extent of 3s. 6d., ros., and 13s. od. per 
£ of rental for the misfortune of owning property in 
land. 7 


Excessive Taxation of Capital 


Thirty years before the outbreak of the war Herbert 
Spencer predicted the great increase of poverty and un- 
employment that prevailed in the pre-war period as the 
inevitable result of our ever-increasing taxation of capital. 
He pointed out that this taxation, falling upon the employer 
of labour must indirectly be met by the artisan, ezther in 
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diminished amount of work or diminished rate of payment 
for tt. 

Leckie, also, ten years afterwards, warned us that— 

“ Heavy taxation of capital, which starves industry and 
employment, will fall most heavily on the poor.” 

During the thirty years that elapsed since Spencer pre- 
dicted this result, Imperial taxation had more than trebled, 
and local taxation was two anda half times more. Ẹ In 1914 
Imperial taxation was 420,000,000 in excess of the 
maximum taxation caused by the Boer War. 


New Problems Created by the War 


The reconstruction_of our industries is complicated by 
several new factors created by the war. Some of theseare: 
(1) A Glut of Labour; (2) Excessive Wages; (3) The 
Need of New Industries ; (4) An Industrial Peace Move- 
ment; (5) Increased Cultivation. 


A Glut of Labour 


There are now about 12,000,000 males employed in 
soldiering or munition works, most of whom will require 
employment when the war is ended and munition work 
slackens. There are also about 5,000,000 women and girl 
workers in trades classified by the Board of Trade, exclusive 
of domestic servants, hospital assistants, Red Cross nurses, 
and others. Before the war the numbers of women and 
girl workers was about 200,000, chiefly in textile factories. 
Women’s work has come to stay. 


Excessive Wages 


Wages have been forced up by the exigencies of the war 
to three times the pre-war rates. Unless they-are greatly 
reduced when the war is ended-all hope of reconstruction 
will be extinguished; yet trade unions demand their 
retention. . ; 

The Need of New Industries 

During the years 4910-1913 we imported from Germany 

and Austria manufactured articles to the value of 
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£207,000,000, thus not only depriving -our workers of 
employment, but furnishing our enemies with the sinews 
of war, to be used against us. New industries are needed 
to replace those we have lost and to repair the waste of 
war. 


. An Industrial Peace Movement 


Some of the more sober-minded labour leaders are 
beginning to realize the folly of the antagonism between 
Labour and Capital, and to desire a better understanding 
between employer and employed. Mr. Hodge, when 
Minister of Labour, had the noble moral courage to discard 
his past illusions, and to avow himself a firm believer in 


unrestricted output of labour and the policy of conciliation. 
He boldly declared : 


I say that what is going to benefit Capital must benefit 
Labour. ... Itis only by the closest co-operation between 
Capital and Labour that we can hope to maintain our 
position in the markets of the world. Every individual 
must unite to produce as he never produced before.” 


In July, 1918, Mr. G. H. Roberts, Labour M.P., at a 
meeting of the British Association of Trade and Technical 
Journals, said : 


“Without a proper understanding between employers 
and employed no development of trade can be possible ; 
and I am going to ask that the widest influence possible 
should be exerted . . . to bind together the great mass of , 
reasonable opinion willing to work eRe for the good of 
the nation as a whole.” 


Mr. Walsh, M.P., Labour leader, in July, 1918, said: 


‘‘Certain it is that two principles must shortly come into 
conflict—either antagonism between classes, with untold 
strife to follow, or co-operation of all engaged in industry 
for the welfare of the whole people. There can be no real 
doubt which of these principles the good sense of the 
nation will endorse.” 


Several of the trade unions have passed resolutions in 
their councils deprecating the past antagonism of Labour 
to Capital, and expressed a hope that the intimate associa- 
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tion of employer and employed may lead to industrial 
peace. l 
Increased Cultivation 


The ruin of agriculture, which rendered Great Britain 
dependent on foreign nations for its food supply, had 
during the pre-war period caused nearly 4,000,000 acres to 
pass out of cultivation ; but the war has given a stimulus 
to agriculture, and the land census of April, 1918, shows 
that under the menace of a food famine 2,212,000 acres 
had again been brought under tillage, and 1,800,000 acres 
of permanent grass had been broken up. 


MEASURES OF RECONSTRUCTION 


The war, by stopping the unlimited importation of 
German manufactured goods into England, now affords a 
favourable opportunity for the recapture of our lost 
industries ; but it will be impossible for our manufacturers 
to lay down the plant needed to start afresh unless they 
have some guarantee that their struggling industries will 
not be swamped by a flood of foreign imports. Govern- 
ment must, therefore, adopt a decided policy that should 
embrace the following measures : 


1. To secure employment and good wages to our 

workers. 

2. To draw our revenue from foreign nations, instead of 
taxing our own people. 

3. By preferential and reciprocal treatment to open 
extended markets in our Colonies and Dependencies that 
will make us independent of Foreign trade, and furnish us 
with supplies at moderate cost. 

4. To levy the following duties, viz. : 

On Germany, Austria, and other hostile countries, 
prohibitory duties on all articles. 

On favoured nations, moderate duties on manufac- 
tured articles, and light duties on raw materials that 
cannot be produced at home, such as cotton, jute, tea, 
coffee, cocoa, sugar, etc. 

On our Colonzals and Dependencies, light duties on 
manufactured articles, and raw materials admitted duty 
free. 
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Immediate action is necessary : it would be the height of 
folly to postpone preparation even a day longer. Germany 
is prepared for a trade war, having long ago, in a secret 
conference at Vienna, formulated proposals for an economic 
rapprochement with Austria for preferential treatment that 
“shall not be accorded to other States on the basis of most- 
favoured-nation treatment.” 


MEASURES OF CONCILIATION 


Reconstruction, however, is absolutely impossible so long: 
as the insane hatred of the employer and capitalist is 
maintained by Socialism. It can only be effected by the 
whole-hearted co-operation of Labour with Capital, by 
councils of conciliation, such as have been formulated in the 
“Whitley Report,” or by an organization similar to that of © 
the “Conseils de Prud’Hommes,” which prevailed in 
France for more than seventy years, of which the Chancellor 
of the French Embassy, in 1856, stated that ` 


“it prevented litigation, and conciliated the differences 
between masters and workmen; that it did not prove 
injurious or detrimental to the interests of manufacturers, or 
commerce, or of any other class; but that under. all 
circumstances it had proved very useful to the country, and 
that France had benefitted by its institution.” - 


Sir Hugh Bell, the most able of the signatories of the 
Whitley Report, has written : 


‘What, then, is the remedy? How shall we better 
distribute the product of industry ? In my judgment there 
is only one way—by improving the methods of production. 
To effect this the most active and unremitting co-operation 
between those engaged in industry must be applied. No 
longer must we hear of strikes or lock-outs as the means of 
settling the wages to be paid; no longer must work be 
interrupted while two unions wrangle as to whether a 
particular job belongs to one or the other. No longer 
must a man be supported by his union when he refuses to 
mind two lathes, because the custom of the union confines 
him toone ; no longer must an employer assign as a reason 
for cutting prices that the man’s wages are too high... . 
To accomplish these things one first step is imperative : 


—_ 
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each side must endeavour better to understand the outlook 
of the other; the more intimate the relations between the 
parties, the less likely is it that misunderstandings will 
arise. ... In this way alone can a better division of the 
product of industry be accomplished. It will benefit the 
whole community—the men will have received more wages, 
the capitalists ‘more profit, thc consumer more and cheaper 
goods, abundance will have been preferred to scarcity.” 


= The A.S.E., which is, and always has been the most 
rapidly aggressive and tyrannical of all the trade unions, is 
strongly opposed to measures of conciliation, and has issued 
the following resolution : 


e That a definite instruction be sent to all shop stewards 
and branches in the London district, that our members 
must not take part in the formation or working of any 
Committee built on the basis of the Whitley Report.” 


This action confirms the view expressed by a Board 
of Trade official : 


“These agitators loathe peace: their hungry eyes see 
the schedule for ‘Star Speakers,’ at 5, 10, and 15 guineas a 
meeting, and they seek an outlet quickly for their indignation 
at the hardship of the workers. Scores of these leaders of 
men who have engineered strikes, whether the men win or 
lose, have retired from the scene in late years in a state of 
affluence, where the bitter cry of the workers does 
not penetrate. Of all the safe means of choosing his 
career, the ladder of agitation is among the safest.”— 
Standard, January 23, 1912. 


It is evident to those who have lived in India, and know 
the character of its population, that the recent proposal to 
introduce Democracy™ into India will, if adopted, prove - 
disastrous. 

* A characterisation of the Montagu proposals which in our opinion 


falls rather wide of the mark! However, we hope Sir Guilford Moles- 
worth’s paper will arouse comment and useful discussion. — ED. 4. œR. 
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WHAT CONSTANTINOPLE MEANS TO 
BRITAIN AND ISLAM 


By LIRUTENANT-COLONEL A. C. YATE 


WE are indebted to the Right Hon. Syed Ameer Ali for an 
article in the June (1915) number of the Contemporary 
Review, which, coming from: his authoritative pen, gives, so 
to speak, chapter and verse for the statements which have 
been made from time to time by His Majesty’s Ministers on 
the subject of the Caliphate. Ministers said that Islam must. 
settle the Caliphate, and Mr. Ameer Ali explains why and 
indicates how. Nay, more! It is made perfectly clear that 
to annul a tenure of four centuries’ duration is a drastic 
measure which would seriously perturb the Mohammedan ` 
world. 

Constantinople stands upon a site so vitally associated with 
famous incidents and decisive movements in the world’s his- 
tory, that a moment’s thought must convince mankind that 
the transfer of its possession involves religious, political, 
strategic, and commercial interests and powers of the gravest 
moment. It may be the Trojan War, fought, some say, for 
the right to navigate the Hellespont ; it may be the voyage 
of the Argo, bent on winning for Hellas the Golden Fleece at 
Colchis ; it may be Persia invading Greece, or Greece subju- 
gating Persia; it may be Frank challenging Islam, or Turk 
menacing Christendom ; be it Roman Emperor or Sassanian 
monarch, the base or goal of their efforts was the City of 
Constantine. Agamemnon, Jason, Xerxes, Alexander, the 
Empress Helena, Constantine, Julian, Justinian, the Com- 
neni and Paleologi, Godfrey of Bouillon, Baldwin of Flanders. 
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Dandolo, Mohammed the Second, Selim-the First, and 
Suleiman the Magnificent—each name is witness to the part 
plaved in the history of thé world by Constantinople, the 
Metropolis first of a Roman and then of a Greek Empire. 

Love, war, religion, lust of power, and commercial gain 
stirred to action these men and women—Helen of Troy in the 
service of Cupid, the Empress Helena :n the service of the 
Cross. From Constantinople as a base, war stretched forth 
its arm to Asia Minor, Persia, Syria, Egypt, North Africa, 
Southern Russia, Hungary, Austria, Serbia, and the Morea. 
The wide sway of the Eastern Church may be judged partly 
by its power to-day, partly by its penetration to Central Asia 
and China, as attested by Marco Polo and other medieval 
travellers. Is not the history of Genoa end Venice witness of 
the commercial greatness of Byzantium, and do not the annals 
of Rhodes, Malta, and the Knights of St. John, and the 
records of the ‘‘ Sea Wolves of the Mediterranean,’’ as Com- 
mander Hamilton Currey terms them, tell us of Moslem sea- 
power? Wealth or war, it centred ir the Golden Horn. 
Therefore, let us realize what, on the termination of this war, 
the possession of Constantinople and the complete control of 
the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles mean. We have seen 
the Dardanelles holding in check the ermies and navies of 
Britain and France. Do we imagine that the next tenant, 
if the Turk be told that his lease has expired, will guard his 
house less obstinately ? Is it not conceivable that the story 
of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries may be 
repeated, and that the new master of the City of the Seven 
Towers may deploy, not for defence only, but also for offence, 
` the marvellous mechanical and scientific resources which this 
fell war has evoked ? 

Nearly forty years ago, the political situation in Europe 
brought about the Berlin Conference. I doubt if Europe 
then saw whither that Conference tended, or fathomed the 
depth of the Bismarckian policy. We must.remember that 
von Moltke had not spent a decade or so in the Sultan’s ser- 
vice for nothing. Was it a surprise to Europe when it found 
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that the Berlin Conference had authorized Austria to occupy 
Bosnia and Herzegovina? Was it for that Russia had waged 
a costly war, and England challenged her old adversary of 
the East? Be that as it may, the Asiatic policy of Berlin 
would seem to have had its genesis there. The despatch of 
Von der Goltz to Constantinople followed, and, as years went 
by, the bond between Emperor and Sultan grew closer, the 
Baghdad Railway come on the tapis, ‘‘mailed fist’’ and 
“shining armour ’’ played their part on the European stage, 
Serbia and Belgium received their ultimata, and Europe and - 
almost the world was plunged in the throes of a war without 
precedent. . . 

Now a great and most responsible duty will devolve upon 
England in relation to the future destiny of Constantinople, a 
duty the more onerous in that she is not only the mistress of 
her own political and commercial fortunes, but also the trustee 
of the just rights, and therefore, of the happiness and content- 
ment, both of the hundred millions of King George’s Mussul- 
man subjects and of the two hundred millions of Mohammedans 
outside his rule. 

_ The year 1600 saw the birth of England as a great Eastern 
Power. As far back as 1704 British interests in the Mediter- 
ranean incited British statesmanship to employ naval and mili- 
tary power to gain possession of Gibraltar. We have never 
let it slip from our hands since, and it stands now as a monu- 
ment of impregnability at the western gates of the Mediter- 
rannean. Since 1802 we have held Malta, and since 1878, 
Cyprus. Egypt makes us masters of the Suez Canal, and in 
1857 we permanently took possession of the island of Perim, 
which commands the Southern entrance to the Red Sea. 
These places command and contro! Britain’s great and vital 
line of communication with India, the Far East, and Austra- 
lasia. Just as England maintains that she has policed the 
Persian Gulf for the past century, and on that ground plainly © 
states, as Lord Lansdowne did ten or twelve years ago, that 
interference there by a European Power will not be tolerated, 
so can she to-day put forward a very strong case in favour of 
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her prescriptive rights in the Mediterranean. Lord Exmouth 
at Algiers in 1816 is net forgotten. For further details of 
' our operations against the Corsairs, let Colonel Playtair’s 
‘* Scourge of Christendom ’’ be consulted. Our mariners were 
the first to try the Overland Route suggested by Mr. Wag- 
horn; and although our Government was blindly sceptical 
about the Suez Canal, Disraeli, prompted by Mr. Frederick 
Greenwood, and financed by the late Lord Rothschild, 
redeemed past blunders by the purchase in 1875 of Ismail 
Pasha’s block of 70,009 shares. Since the day that the 
Canal was opened British commerce has been its mainstay. 
In fact when the part played by Britain in the history of mari- 
time adventure in the East and the vast stake which she holds 

at this moment in the commercial enterprise of the world are 
taken into account, her claim, in the interest of her Empire, 
to have a strong voice in the decision of the destiny of Con- 
stantincple, the Bosphorus, and the Dardanelles, cannot be 
gainsaid. The power of the British Empire depends on the 
freedom and security of its lines of communications. We 
have no better proof of it than this war. Australians and 
New Zealanders, coupled with troops from India, were fight- 
ing on the Gallipoli Peninsula, the stern fight which has sealed 
the fate of the Turkish capital. Troops, supplies, munitions, 
reinforcements, all reached us and the theatre of war by sea, 
and every rumour of the opening of the Dardanelles affected 
the wheat and flour market. Britain, almost more than any 
other country, depends on the most uninterrupted intercourse, 
firstly with her own Overseas Dominions for mutual defence and 
for resources of all kinds, and, secondly, on foreigners for food 
supplies and other imports. The naval and military forces 
of the British Crown are scattered all over the world’s surface, 
and their concentration depends on cpen lines of communica- 
tion. | ne 

Writers not unnaturally dwell upor. the association between 
St. Sophia and the Eastern Christian Church.* We revere, 


* I discussed this subject in the United Service Magazine for 
. May, 1915. 
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we most highly respect such ties, such traditions. But when 
once history takes up the reminiscences of one of the world’s 
great religions, strange, conflicting facts come to light. The 
Eastern Church on many occasions showed more sympathy 
with Islam than with the Church of Rome. Hence the Latin 
sovereignty at Constantinople in the thirteenth century. I 
have a shrewd suspicion that in 1453, if the Metropolitan of 
Constantinople had been given the choice between the sur- 
render of St. Sophia to Islam or to the Church of Rome, he 
would have selected Islam. My own feeling is that religious 
sentiment, however much it appeals to our sympathies, must, 
where grave political issues are involved, yield the pas to 
them. We have seen our Government within the last few 
years turn a deaf ear to the most cogent arguments on behalf 
of the Welsh Church. Petty party interest alone was there 
involved. With Constantinople is bound up the world’s 
dominion. Beware of putting it in the hands of a Power, 
Teuton or Slav, that aspires to world’s dominion. I believe 
that the safest guardian of Constantinople, the Bosphorus, and 
the Dardanelles, would be Britain, as the trustee of the civilized 
Powers of the world, all of whom must feel that they 
have an interest and a stake in the very vital issue of this war. 
As the apostle of freedom of religious thought and cult Eng- 
land has a record with which, possibly, no other State can 
vie. Naturally, whoever may be the custodian of this mart 
of the world and channel of the world’s commerce will be 
pledged to maintain the Straits open and unfortified, as is the 
Suez Canal. 

We come back to the thought that the Ottoman Caliphate 
has endured for four hundred years, and that all Islam 
respects the prescriptive rights of the Sultan as Khalifa. 
“All Islam’’ means three hundred millions of people, of whom 
one hundred millions at least are subjects of His Majesty King 
George the Fifth. The Empire that rules one-third of the 
votaries of a great religion cannot ignore the other two-thirds. 
During the Balkan War the Moslem population of India were 
deeply moved, and watched with unfeigned anxiety the threat- 
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ened disruption of the Ottoman Empire. Islam, our states- 
men have declared, must settle the Caliphate. It is not 
impossible that, between conflicting interests and perilous 
ambitions, the voice of Islam may decide the fate of Con- 
stantinople. 

India day by day becomes more and more a voice heard 
in the counsels of the Empire. ‘*‘ Mr. Montagu, the Aga 
Khan, the Maharaja of Bikanir, and members of the Council 
of India who have been asked to give their views, all express 
their opinion that the removal of the Sultan from Constanti- 
nople would have a deplorable effect in India.” I do not 
think that Christendom realizes what it owes to the unstinted 
fidelity during the critical juncture of the war of the vast 


Mussulman population which acknowledges the sway of Britain 
and France. 
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THE BEACON FIRES OF THE COSMOS 
By Tue Lapy KATHARINE STUART 


THe name of Alexander Bicker-on* will be familiar to all 
readers of the Astatic Review, more particularly, perhaps, 
to Indians, from his especial interest in their country ; but 
all thinking minds will be acquainted with the facts relating 
to his brilliant scientific career as given in the series “ Men 
of Forever.” His more intimate friends may, however, 
think it needful to inquire : 

“Do you mean Bickerton the engineer or Bickerton the 
astronomer? Are you concerned with the inventor, the 
University professor, the public analyst, the social reformer, 
the author, the poet, the lecturer, or the organizer? Do 
‘you know the real Bickerton—to woman a seer, to man a 
sage, to youth a pioneer, to girltood a perfect compendium 
of the Lusede-complete-you-are or Wisdom while you watt, 
to boyhood ‘better than a circus’ — or do you merely 
allude to the hearsay Bickerton, a celebrated crank ?” 

To this, be it responded, we mean the artist-actor in 
every rôle played by. versatile genius in the duration of a 
lifetime devoted to the absorption of knowledge, the radia- 
tion of enlightenment, and the exercise of skilled service. 
For present purposes, however, it is particularly pleaded 
that attention be arrested and concentrated upon Bickerton, 
the disregarded, the scientific heretic, still waiting with 
Oriental fortitude and Occidental humour without those 
halls of science within which modern science, possibly 
lacking leisure and probably handicapped by over-speciali- 
zation, is deplorably impeded in its progress for lack of 
what Lord Kelvin described as “one of the most beautiful 


* See Harmsworth’s series, “Men of For Ever,” under title “ Discoverers 
of the Universe.” 
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correlations” ever unfolded to a heedless humanity, and 
received by it with that “contempt prior to examination ” 
which is such a fatal blight on new growth in science, art, 
or letters. So great, indeed, is the illumination of man’s 
lot on earth, and in relation to the Cosmos given by this 
“crowning discovery of the ages,” that it is hardly too 
much to say that, so long as this emissary remains dis- 
regarded, so long will man remain disinherited, not merely 
of his birthright : earth, but of his blessing: heaven. ‘ Ye 
suffer from yourselves,” said the Eastern sage, and that, 
perhaps, partly for want of attention to intelligence timed 
by the sidereal clock, and surely intended by eternal fore- 
sight and forethought to have saved us from ourselves 
forty years ago. . 

The error of supposing truth to be finite, to be fragile, 
and of the nature of Dresden china or Waterford glass, is 
surely responsible for the tyranny exercised by science and 
religion in her name. Perhaps truth might sooner be 
compared to that box of alabaster, broken as is the Sacra- 
ment, to shed its fragrant contents of love upon His feet, 
who tenderly forewarned us: “ I have yet many things to 
say to you ; but you cannot bear them now.” May not.the 
Comforter, the Spirit of truth, be guiding us by means of. 
science, as well as through religion and art, into that whole 
truth, which is the soil of perfect love and of complete 

-7 understanding, for ‘‘ in that day ye shall ask me no question.” 

Far ffom being fragile, the robust constitution of 
Bickerton’s conception of the Cosmos has endured every 
kind of contradiction. It has not withered in sarcasm, 
nor shrivelled in censure, nor died of indifference. It has 
inspired and established the London Astronomical Society, 
of which the discoverer is President; and in the researches 
of this society as well as in all others—so discreet and so 
obliging are the heavenly bodies—no one has yet succeeded. 
in detecting anything in their conduct which under the 
act, so to speak, ought not to occur. Thus celestial beings 
beam a kindly benediction on the sage discoverer of their 

- domesticity ; but, alas! it is otherwise with mankind. 
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During the forty years of his pilgrimage the discoverer 
has parted with everything he possessed for the sake of 
his convictions. He had to, relinquish his professorship in 
the University of New Zealand; gradually he parted with 
house and estate, friends and country and family, and 
finally sunk the whole of his fortune in researches for the 
perfecting of his discovery. He established a world-wide 
reputation as a scientist, and had to exchange it for that of 
a crank, The price of truth is a fixed price; it costs 
exactly all that you have. He had, however, the consola- 
tion of being afterwards recalled to lecture in the College 
Hall of his University to a most distinguished audience, 
who appreciated the many corroborations that had demon- 
strated his theory. After such a test of time and such 
unobtrusive, but distinct, advocacy upon the part of celestial 
bodies themselves, it is surely not unreasonable to plead, 
especially as New Zealand astronomers assure us : 

“ No prediction of Mendelieff’s, based on the periodic 
law, has been more strikingly fulfilled than has Bicker- 
ton’s”: that “the discovery of the age ”—indeed, of all 
ages—be accepted at least as a working hypothesis, be 
taught in science schools, and the discoverer recognized 
with gratitude, and appropriately acknowledged by nations 
walking in the truth. 

His services have been so manifold it is difficult to 
single out any in particular, but London will: remember * 
him as the organizer of her technical classes, ‘the largest 
and the most successful in the United Kingdom,” as the 
Society,of Arts Journal describes them ; while as evidence 
of his success as a master at Winchester, 98 per cent. of 
his pupils passed. No one will be surprised to hear that’ 
upon one occasion his pupils actually converted a carriage 
factory into a science school with their own hands. ‘The 
Eastern proverb has it that “only the dead are faithful”; 
but when a forty years’ fidelity to convictions is combined 
with a loving and lovable enthusiasm, its possessor may 
surely say with Nelson: “ Before I had their hurrahs, now 
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I have their hearts.” Oriental readers will recall the story 
of the Persian poet, for whom his pupils had so much 
affection that at his death they broke their pens and threw 
away their inkpots in order to keep a year of mourning for 
one who was “faithful as the dead.” India will think of 
her great scientist Jagadis Chandra Bose, whose struggle 
for recognition was in the East a “ twelve years’ tragedy,” 
and compare it with Bickerton’s forty years in the West. 
Bose writes: “. . . For ons who would devote himself to 
the search of truth must realize that for him there awaits 
no easy life, but one of unending struggle. It is for him 
to cast his life as an offering, regarding gain and loss, 
success and failure, as one. Yet in my case this long 
persistent gloom was suddenly lifted. My scientific depu- 
tation in 1914 from the Government of India gave the 
opportunity of giving demonstrations of my discoveries 
before the leading scientific societies of the world.” 

Let us turn now from the historic, and surely we may - 
add the heroic side of the discoverer to the poetic. Let us 
witness for ourselves his wizard mid transforming celestial 
geography into cosmic dramas ; but first let the poet voice 
the pessimism of the last century. It is the heir-presump- 
tive to earth and heaven, the might-be beneficiary of all 
the beatitudes who writes : 

“ Out of the night that covers me, 
_Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul.” 

Thus man—while of woman the cynic had it that “the 
best thing for a woman was never to have been born at all, 
but the next best was to die swiftly.” In some countries it 
remains a prayer never to be born a woman. Lafcadio 
Hearn poignantly expresses the sense of loneness and 
nescience created by scientific half-truths in his version of 
the Japanese tale of Tanabata : 


“In the silence of transparent nights, before the rising 
of the moon, the charm of the ancient tale sometimes 
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descends upon me out of the scintillant sky, to make me 
forget the monstrous facts of science and the stupendous 
horror of space. Then I no longer behold the milky way 
as that awful ring of the Cosmos, whose hundred million 
suns are powerless to lighten the abyss, but as... the 
River Celestial . . . and the heaven seems near and warm 
and human, and the silence about me is filled with the 
dream of a love unchanging, immortal, for ever voung, for 
ever yearning, and for ever left unsatisfied by the paternal 
wisdom of the gods.” 


To this pass of pessimism the doctrine of “ warm death” 
—the idea that the whole universe tended towards extinc- 
tion—has brought her noblest. But let us now return to 
the discoverer. From the time of the magz onwards the 

apparition in the heavens of a new star has startled men 
into a transitory attention to the ministries of those who 
feed the flames on the starry altars of the temple of the 
universe. Let us endeavour to decipher the signal of these 
beacon fires. Have they a message to man? Everyone is 
aware that what we allude to as “ fixed stars” are in reality 
rainbow-vestured fiery suns, soaring through cosmic space 
with inconceivable, though not incalculable, velocity. One 
may distinguish fresh young suns with snowy fleeces; middle- 
aged orange-hued sedate suns, such as our own parental orb, 
with families about them; there are ruddy, age-revered 
suns; and finally there are burnt-out cinder suns, whose 
state was supposed to indicate the ultimate condition of. all 
animate things. But whence do they come, these suns? 
And how? And whither do they go? 

It had long been suspected that the nove, of which we 
recently saw a fine specimen in Nova Aquilæ, might be 
occasioned by the contact of two stars; but it had not 
hitherto entered the mind of man to imagine that this 
contact might not be merely a graze or even a full collision 
resulting in the fusion of the two bodies, but thai, even as 
flint and steel in passing create a spark of flame, so two 
parent suns present the universe with a new-born fire-bodied 
orb, and the appearance of a nova is the birthday of a sun— 
a cosmic beacon of gigantic dimensions. 
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It has been remarked that “ when people act unaccount- 
ably there is usually one fact more, which if you knew it 
would account for all.” In this theory of the third-body 
art, science, philosophy, and religion may surely find a 
“one fact more” with which to correlate the truths for which 
they stand. . 

Science will see in the new arrival a simple yet adequate 
explanation of the origin of double stars, the existence 
of variables, the peculiar characteristics of nova—their 
brilliance and their apparent transcience—for many puzzling 
features in the distribution of sidereal systems, and so forth. 

. Pailosophy can now receive ocular demonstration of her 
great teaching of the identity of spirit and matter, of the 
subjective and objective infinite of God and the soul, and 
religion will rejoice at this corroboration of her age-long 
faith in the life everlasting. In this theory of the third 
body faith disappears into the perception of the perpetual 
renaissance and rejuvenescence of substance, the unending 
renewal of all things, the ceaseless metamorphosis of matter 
—in a word, the immortality of the Cosmos. | 

Let us observe nature at work. It can readily be 
imagined that the third body brought into existence by 
the collision of two suns is set into rapid rotation. It 
received into itself the stupendous energy of the terrific 
momentum (at least 300 miles per second) of the colliding 

_bodies. This energy it converts into heat—indeed, the 
newly-formed orb continues to exist in a condition of 
explosion, during which the lighter particles fly away, while 
scme are ejected from it in volcanic fashion. Thus, both 
by individual initiative and by ejection, they leave the nova 
w:th such momentum as to overcome gravity and make 
` good an escape into the abysses of space. There they tend 
to spread in wide areas, and, by the aggregating power 
of such outliers of our system as the white nebulz and the 
Magellanic clouds, these “ primordial systems,” as they are 
called by Kapteyn, presently form a kind of cosmic web 
or network of a revivifying and revitalizing nature, capable 
of entangling in its meshes dead suns or even uniting with 
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old universes, which, by their life-giving embrace, they raise 
from the dead. Thus is illustrated the truth that “ Nature . 
invented death in order to have more life.” 

Let us now return to the nova: the lighter particles 
having escaped into infinity, the remaining atoms form 
encircling sheaths of gas—if one can conceive of such a 
thing as a root-bulb composed of glowing gaseous substances, 
one layer over the other. The third body, by its attraction, 
retards the parting suns, and sometimes converts them into 
binaries, or double stars. The fact that double stars or 
stars in pairs are frequently variables‘is to be attributed 
to the likelihood that in rotation they alternately present to .~ 
our view the sound and the fissured side. There is in the 
heavens every degree of this phenomenon, from the casual 
graze of two passing orbs to the “whirling coalescence” 
of two universes, of which our own sidereal system is an 
example, it having been revivified comparatively recently 
in sidereal history—so recently that the bodies issuing forth 
by axial extrusion have not completed their severance from 
the system. Remains now to show the significance of this 
conception of the cosmos, or of cosmic evolution, for civiliza- _ 
tion. Let us connect it first with that best philosophy 
which acknowledges with Kant that we must criticize reason 
before we can criticize the world; which inquires with Du 
Prel: ‘‘We’ know. consciousness dees not embrace the 
object; does self-consciousness embrace the subject ?”; 
which admits modestly with Eucken that something ex- 
traneous to humanity is needed to quicken human inertia 
into a revival of spirituality ; indeed, that the cosmic event 
of the redemption of humanity—the rescue of the world by 
a cosmic knight-errant, the quickening to life and love of the 
death-stricken children of men by the life-giving Son of God, © 
whose life-blood, sacrificed, liberated a fiery outpouring of a 
quickening, vivifying spirit—must surely form part of any 
system of philosophy which seeks to correlate reason and 
current phenomena and reconcile humanity to the true 
course of events. Are we not become “ witnesses of these 
things ?” 
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Philosophers will thank the discoverer for giving them 
in “selective molecular escape ” a beautiful indication of the 
fact that the differentiation between spirit and matter exists 
only in the mind, and also an illustration of the truth that 
all creation is in process of capture or escape, gravitation 
or levitation, is static or dynamic. Do we not behold here 
a reconciliation of old and new systems—the Eastern, in 
which the disciple gravitating to the Guru becomes a 
satellite; the Western, which inclines to a search for dying 
orbs ‘or universes for their resuscitation or revivification. 
Ancient and modern religions, as also systems of govern- 

» ment, may find in this, reason for a mutual tolerance, the 
function of the new being to “ overcome evil with good,” to 
revive, to interpenetrate, and perfect that which is lacking. 
In a word, develop the existing states in the direction of 
civilization by love. 

Thus, as the Chinese say, “ The true sage taking his 
stand upon the beauty of the universe pierces the principle 
of things,” and sees that from the brute to the man, as from 
the man to the saint, creation evolves by.the selective 
power of love alone. 

To create a masterpiece in art we have first to seek the 
Highest Light. Everything will be seen aright in relation 
to it. A civilization by love, which fearlessly places the 
life of Christ Jesus as the Archetype, will surely produce a 
masterpiece of genius, unity of conception—unity of purpose 

‘and fulfilment. The discoverer of our -narrative regards. 
hero-worship as a potent factor in the life of individuals, 
nations and races, and the Holy Founder of Christianity as. 
a Being to be worshipped, above all by obedience to the 
beatitudes. Does not history show that whenever and 
wherever the divine ideal has been elevated in a standard 
of living, there and there alone are to be found apprentices. 
to truth like Peter, to love like John, to labour and pain 
like Paul, to devotion and service as Mary and Martha, to 
“faith sublimed to ecstasy’ as Stephen—be it remembered 
that the very Founder of the Faith confessed Himself 
frustrated by human unbelief. The more we know of the 
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self-denial of the lowly, the better we conceive of the 
heroism of the humble, the surer the hope that even we 
may dimly discern something of the splendour of the First- 
born among many brethren, the Sirius of celestial majesty 
on earth, the Archetype for all mankind. Lover and 
beloved of nature, frequenter of her society and of her open 
spaces, sympathizer with youthful chivalry—riding alone 
and unarmed to the rescue of a hapless earth upon the 
lowliest steed— Lover of homeliness and quiet talk, felicitous 
fashioner of a play upon words, champion of human frailty, 
appointed by the Father judge of all; surely the cosmic 
Christ signals from the very Heavens the perpetuity of a. 
pardon ‘never enough believed, or asked, or known.” 
‘ Neither do I condemn thee . . .” “to-day shalt thou be 
with me in ‘Paradise... .” Compare the verdict of the 
infinite with that of the finite mind in Herod, Pilate, 
~ Agrippa, Festus or Cæsar. 

The suggestion to which this cosmo-conception and the 
spiritual teaching involved in it gives rise is boundless. Ask 
those who have studied it if it is not incomparable, this 
constructive ideal for a civilization by love, with its eleva- 
tion of woman, its enfranchisement of man, its putting forth 
as leader of the little child and its exaltation of Jesus 
to the right hand of God. 

The cyclic theory throws light on what to the writer has 
‘always seemed a more amazing mystery than the variety of 
the cosmos, its self-sameness. The astounding fact that 
in universes remote beyond conception the spectroscope 
detects the self-same elements as in our own. Citizens ofa 
thrice holy city—we of the cosmos yet shall we not say to 
one another that among all the “signs in the stars” most 
pleasing to our contrite hearts is this signal assuring us that 
in those magic halls Divine Love, still the same, outlives our 
lethargy, and waits to enfold our coldness in its thrilling, 
throbbing embrace : “God spake once and twice have | 
also heard the same ‘Shall not we who have seen the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ” exclaim as we 

ehold it brightening the myriad eyes of the universe 
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mother: ‘It is enough; now I know what God is,” at- 
once love and a consuming fire— 
“ Give me Thy passion burning, 
_ And Thy strong patience turning, 
All wrath to power all yearning 
To truth Thy dwelling-place.” (Julian Grenfell.) 

Exception may, perhaps, be taken to the foregoing on 
_ the grounds it resenibles a “society for the amalgamation 
of heaven and hell.” But, after all, why not? Among the 
most lovable of legends is that of the Monk Basle, who for 
some sin was banished to hell, but was so gracious and 
good-humoured that wherever he was hell itself ceased to 
be. Our Lady of the Moslems surely still prays God for the 
salvation of all Mussalmans; shall not all the lovers of the 
great All-Father assist her in her prayers, seeking thereby 
reverently to enter the heart of a devout, gallant and 
chivalrous people rather than to deprive them of precious 
religious privileges and consolations? Brigu, wisest of 
men, found the greatest of Gods to be one who overpowers 
by gentleness and generosity. There are other. ways of 
obtaining a mastery, but this is ¢he way. Gautama 
Buddha offered his life to save a-little kid from death, 
and it is a noticeable fact, confirmed by world-wide experi- 
ence on the part of our discoverer, that human nature can 
hardly be beaten in generosity. “ Wherever I have been 
.I have tried-to be generous, but have always been beaten” 
in his account of his life’s experience. 

Let us hear also Yudisthera—the Indian Orion when 
bidden to leave behind him his dog, the companion of a 
lifetime : | o, 

“ Nay, great Indra, to abandon one who has loved us is . 
infinitely sinful. . . not even the frightening of one who 
had sought our protection, nor the slaying of a woman, nor 
stealing from a Brahmin, nor treachery to a friend, would 
now appear to me a greater sin than to leave this dog.” 
As he finished speaking the dog vanished, and in his place 
was the radiant presence of Dharma, the god of righteous- 
ness, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 


THE SALVATION ARMY WORK AMONG THE 
CRIMINAL TRIBES OF INDIA 


By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL JAMES BEDFORD 


I 


THE Salvation Army is one of the youngest missionary 
organizations at work in India. It.unfurled its flag thirty 
years ago. Its title aroused much curiosity and apprehension. 
When a few ordinary-looking men and women, in the garb 
_ now so well recognized all over the world, appeared on the 
quay in Bombay the disillusionment was most curious. 

Since its advent, however, it has made phenomenal pro- 
gress, and is now the third in order of scope and number of 
its workers and institutions amongst the many and older organ- 
izations at work in our Eastern Empire. 

The pioneer was Mr. Frederick Tucker. . His Civil Service 
record will be known to the secretary and other present and 
retired members of the great roll of civil servants to whom 
India and the British Empire owe so much. . 

There are very few men in India who have such a com- 
prehensive knowledge of Indian conditions and problems, see- 
ing that the bulk of his life has been spent in India, and that 
his position as Commander of the Salvation Army forces takes 
him into every corner of that immense dependency. - 

He had an interval of service in London, and was in charge, 
with his late wife, General William Booth’s exceptionally 
talented daughter, of our work in the United States of 
‘America. 

There he was able to study every social problem, and he 
returned to India, at his own request, with an experienced 
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knowledge after exhaustive study of the methods adopted in 
America for dealing with the problems peculiar to that cosmo- 
politan continent. He looks upon India as his life-work, and, 
I believe, hopes to spend the rest of his days there in furthering 
the best interests of India and its 331 millions. 

Primarily our advent there was a religious crusade. But 
by this time it is well understood that this purpose means the 
elevation of the whole man, and not a mere change of opinions. 

With nearly forty years’ record, it can now be safely 
asserted that wherever the Salvation Army is allowed a free 
field it makes for the spiritual, physical,- mental, and moral 
improvement of the people, and particularly of those classes 
most in need of such a service. | 

India is a religious coterie of peoples. It is a misnomer 
to call them ‘“‘heathen.’’ The right word is the word men- 
tioned to me by the late Sir Ratan Tata, who was a great 
friend of the Salvation Army, and whose funeral I recently 
attended. ‘‘Non-Christian’’ was his epithet, and is in my 
judgment an exact definition of an empire of racés all of whom 
are more or less profoundly religious. 

Why should the Salvation Army seek to wedge its way into 
its religious life under these circumstances? The reasons may 
be briefly stated, and stated under the phrase Supplementary 
experience. What does this mean ? | 

We have in India a combination of peoples, all of whom have 

* religious instincts. They worship; they believe in a future 
state ; they have a sense of obligation ; and they feel more or 
less their responsibility to a Creator or a first cause. 

When Dr. Webster was asked, ‘‘What is the greatest 
thought you have ever had?” his answer was, ‘‘ My account- 
ability to God.”’ 

This may be said to be the fundamental consciousness of . 
Indian life. : l 

Here we run on parallel lines. Where is the divergence ? 
Just here. From our observation of life in India we find that 
the religiousness prevalent does not deal satisfactorily with 
some essential facts of human experience. 
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In the experience “of Salvationists, there is a wealth of 
undeniable evidence proving that the truths they inculcate 
have their practical outcome in changed characters and 
changed careers. But it is outside the province of this paper 
to relate even a fraction of the incontestible proofs of this 
practical religion. 

In India the teaching is very simple, as, indeed, it needs 
to be, seeing that the bulk of its work is done in the villages 
and amongst the lower and lowest castes of India. There is, 
to begin with, the Fatherhood of God. Then the scheme of 
redemption, the remedy for sin, provided by the voluntary 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ ; the willingness of the world’s Saviour 
to save from sin and guilt and punishment, whoever may 
choose to seek Him. Contact with Him is possible in any 
place or at any time. 

The spirit of God and the spirit of man, when rn seek 
one another, establish the necessary union at any time or any 
place. - God is not localized in edifices. The simple life of 
Jesus Christ is readily understood, and His sacrifice does 
‘not bewilder the people of India, as it is said so ridiculously 
to bewilder some civilized theologians in Great Britain. 

And the results in India are as marvellous as elsewhere. 
But the end is not yet. 


3% 


Il 


THE APPLICATION OF S.A. METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 
TO ONE OR TWO OF THE PROBLEMS OF INDIA. 


One of the chief problems of India is that of the criminal 
tribes. Although some £10,000,000 have been spent in 
endeavours, to reclaim them, the result, if not absolutely 
negative, has not been commensurate with the expenditure. 
The usual methods, however excellent, appear to be in- 
adequate. Transfer to other locations brings no remedy ; 
segregation does not remove the evil; nor are discipline and 
punishment remedial, The fact remains that 3,000,000 men, 
women and children are maintained by crime. 
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. There is no comparison with the system governing the 
criminal classes in Great Britain. Here the male criminal is’ 
punished for his offence, but his family to some extent remain 
sharers in the ordinary life and privileges of the community ; 
their children attend schools; public institutions are opened 
to them ; and the wife or mother is not as a rule visited with 
any tangible stigma. It is sometimes alleged that the oft- 
spring of the criminal classes contribute largely to the new 
generation of criminals. But this cannot be said with 
scientific accuracy. 

In all possibility, there are quite as many children of 
criminals ‘who become honest and reputable citizens, as there 
are who follow in the footsteps of their predecessors. 

It is more likely that excessive drinking, overcrowding, idle- 
ness, and other unfortunate characteristics of the life of the 
working classes, are more responsible than what is termed 
hereditary taint. 

In India, however, it is different. The children of the 
criminal tribes, being registered, become a part of the reputed 
criminal community. They are maintained by the proceeds 
of crime, and become criminals as their ancestors. I was 
told the other day that a betrothal amongst the children of 
these classes depends upon the proved skill of the male by 
actual successful thefts. 

The segregation of these classes is necessary in the general 
interests of the community, and therefore requires no defence ; 
but the failure remains admitted. And, in view of the prolific 
character of these people, every generation increases the 
inconvenience and peril to the best interests ot the Indian 
Empire. 

Commissioner Tucker, in his work on this subject, 
which has been so highly commended by Anglo-Indians, 
classifies the criminals as follows: (1) The incorrigible ; (2) 
the habitual; (3) the hereditary; (4) the ordinary ; (5) the 
youth ; (6) the child. 


“We have two Homes for Juvenile Adults, and are about 
to open a third, as well as two separate Homes for Boys. 
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‘The earlier a career of crime can be nipped in the bud 
the better. It is naturally easier to deal with such than with 
the hardened criminal. 

‘‘Where the ordinary reformatory usually breaks down is 
that the youths have to be set free at a dangerous age, and 
there is no machinery for following them down. The un- 
natural surroundings and artificial life of a reformatory usually 
unfit, rather than prepare them, for returning to civil life, and 
mixing with the ordinary population. : 

‘This is not the case with us. We are able to draft them 
into our various. Agricultural and Industrial Settlements, and , 
to arrange for their future marriage to a suitable girl, who has 
been similarly trained with a view to making them helpful 
housewives, who can assist in earning a living for the family 
and in raising its moral tone. These are details which are 
often left out of sight, and yet which are essential to success. 
The marriage of a youth with criminal tendencies is usually 
his turning-point in life for good or evil. It is a mistake, 
therefore, to`leave it in the hands of his criminal relatives or 
associates, and to imagine that. Society’s part in his reforma- 
tion is finished when he is handed back to their tender mercies 
for this purpose. His good resolutions snap like a thread 
when he has to find the dowry demanded by the parents of a 
criminal girl. This often ranges from Rs. 300 to Rs. 800.’’ 


So far as the incorrigible is concerned, being often clever 
and protected, it is extremely difficult to extirpate him as a 
class, and he is certainly at present outside the radius of our 
power and influence. 

The same remark will apply to the habitual criminal. The 
hereditary: criminal, which embraces the criminal classes as ` 
a whole, is the problem that demands solution so insistently. 

With regard to the child, Commissioner Tucker states : 


‘‘A large proportion of them are either orphans, or have 
got parents who are serving long sentences in jail. But they 
are never abandoned. The loss of a relative makes no differ- 
ence. They are immediately annexed and utilized by some 
wily and often decrepit old criminal, who poses as grand- 
father or grandmother, and who com bletes their education in 
crime. 


a 
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III 
THE SALVATION ARMY EXPERIMENT 


r 


‘“ During the last eight years we have been dealing with 
this question, and have gained considerable experience. The 
Government of the United Provinces was the first to invite 
us to deal with the criminal tribes. Soon afterwards we com- 
menced in the Punjab, while our operations have now extended 
to the Presidencies of Madras, Bengal and Bombay, as well 
as to Bihar, Orissa and Burmah. 

‘We have already twenty-nine settlements and five 
children’s industrial homes, and our -operations include the 
following tribes: Doms, Haburahs, Bhatus, Gidias, Aherias, 
Beriahs, Sansias, Pakhiwaras, Bauriahs, Erikulas, Korachas 
and Veppur Pariahs. Our total population in these settle- 
ments now numbers about 8,000 men, women and children. 

' The buildings occupied by these tribes include three jails, 
two fortresses, one police lines, four opium godowns, an 
abandoned railway settlement, and several villages and tracts 
of agricultural land. ) 

“To find suitable employment for so large a number of 
unskilled workers, or rather shirkers, has been most difficult. 
Some of them laugh at the idea of work when first they come 
to us. 

‘We never work. We only dance and sing,’ said one 
tribe. 

“What does the Government think?’ said another in 
astonishment. ‘Do they take us for coolies ?’ 

‘' “Why should we work ?’ said some others. ‘Even if we 
could get a rupee a day, it would be nothing to us, when we 
"can secure Rs. 1,000 in a single night by one of our 
dacoities.’ ’’ . 


To begin with, it should be stated that we are altogether 
on the side of a righteous treatment of the whole question 
of criminals. We do not believe in soft treatment. It is one 
of our foundation principles, that there must be repentance 
for wrongdoing, and an intention to do right, proved by the 
absolute cessation of wrongdoing. Punishment must precede 
reformation. The evil-doer who aspires after something better 
for himself must be willing to co-operate in his own elevation. __ 

These are our guiding principles ; and these we have applied - 
to our treatment of the criminal classes. Our aim has been 
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the creation of a conscience with regard to crime, and the 
offer of a new career to every delinquent willing to be thus 
aided. 

The forms of employment which are provided in our settle- 
ments cover the whole family. 


‘When the father is sent to prison, the mother secures 
protection and support by marrying another tribesman, who 
may himself be soon afterwards imprisoned, when the opera- 
tion is repeated. Which among the men who happen to pose 
as husband is the actual father of the child is often a doubtful 
question. Sometimes this will lead to a feud and fight on the 
release of one or other of the imprisoned husbands. More 
often the man will annex another wife, whose husband has just 
gone to jail. 

‘‘ Previous to our advent upon the scene, these women have 
explained that this was their only-means of securing protection 
and support, but now that the Salvation Army looks after, 
shelters, and employs them and cares for their children, they 
will usually wait for their husband’s release. - 5 

‘‘ Our officers were holding a meeting in a jail amongst some 
imprisoned tribesmen not long ago. ‘The meeting was over, 
when some of the men expressed a wish to send a message 
to their wives, who were being cared for in our settlement. 
This was ther message: ‘Tell our Mem Sahibs to wait for 

us, and not to marry anybody else, while we are in prison.’ 
~“ The message was faithfully delivered in the meeting that 
same night in the settlement. The wives were asked to stand 
up, and were told that a message had been sent to them by 
their husbands who were in jail. The whole crowd of some 
300 settlers listened with breathless interest when it was 
delivered. ‘Bahut achchha,’ replied the women. 

‘Tt marked a new era in the history of their tribes. For 
their husbands to call them ‘Mem Sahibs,’ when before they 
had looked upon them as little better than their serfs, was in 
itself a revolution. For the wife to wait and to be able to 
wait for her husband, and for the husband to know that she 
was waiting and cared for him, meant a step forward in the 
reformation of the tribe, the significance of which could hardly 
be exaggerated. To the children of the tribe the change 
meant most of all.” 


The question of the maintenance of the families of criminals 
' sentenced to long terms of imprisonment is an acute problem, 
which we are helping to solve experimentally. 


- 
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g Now the support of the wife and family outside will not 
prove nearly such- a costly matter. In fact, by providing 
for them in a suitable manner, probably the extra cost will 
be only fractional, and may be covered by a reduction in 
present expenditures. In his Budget speech the Inspector- 
General of Police of a great Province calculated that if the 
criminal tribes could be suitably settled there would probably 
be a diminution of crime amounting perhaps to 75 per cent. 

~ Let me illustrate. Soon after one of our settlements was 
started the District Magistrate asked us to take over a gang 
of forty-six women and children. Their husbands and fathers 
had been sent to prison for ten years for systematic dacoities. 
The tribe had been rounded up by the police with some 
Rs. 1,700 loot in their possession. Since the imprisonment 
of the men, their families had wandered about the district 
plundering as they went and driven from pillar to post. When 
ordered to enter-our settlement they absolutely refused. But 
the Magistrate and Police persisted kindly yet firmly. They 
soon settled down and began to work. When the time came 
for their men to be released, they met them at the jail gates 
and brought them -to the settlement, when they, too, soon 
learned to support themselves, some by outside work with a 
contractor, and others inside the settlement. Think of the 
saving of time, trouble and money to the Government ! 

‘ “TE you.can take my Crims, I can reduce my Police force 
by 200 men,’ wrote a District Superintendent of Police to our 
Headquarters.’’ 


In most of our settlements, the men, women and children 
earn from 500 to 1,000 rupees per month ; and in cases where 
some of the men are employed outside this total 1s consider- 
ably exceeded. 


‘Once I used to drink water with trouble. Now I can 
drink milk in peace. Before, if I had owned a goat, though 
I might have paid cash for it, someone would want to take 
it from me. Now see that goat, I paid for it before our 
Manager Sahib, and nobody tries to take it from me.’ Thus 
spoke a criminal tribesman to a leading Government official 
who was visiting our settlement.’ 


The forms of employment are as follows : 

A. Outside employment, in the ordinary labour channels 
during the daytime, the settlers returning to their settlements 
before dark. 
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B. Industries in the settlement itself and its sections. 
These are: (1) Silk: Rearing of silkworms ; silk-reeling and 
spinning ; bleaching, dyeing, and twisting ; and silk-weaving. 
(2) The weaving of cotton or wool fabrics. (3) Darri and 
carpet making. (4) The manufacture of mats and baskets. 
(5) The manufacture of treasury bags and boxes. (6) 
Carpentry and handicrafts. 

C.. Agricultural settlements comprising: (1) Field crops. 
(2) Garden produce. (3) Poultry. (4) Goats, cattle, sheep, 
donkeys, etc. So 

D. Miscellaneous, such as: (1) Quarrying stone. (2) 
Forestry. (3) City scavenging, etc. 

Here is an illustration with a moral : 

‘‘In the forest of Changa Manga (Panjab), a we first 
commenced cutting, the Lieutenant-Governor proposed to 
give us the entire contract of the forest. The Department 
Officers were horrified. They were certain we could not do 
it. There would be great loss of revenue to Government. 
Labour was already scarce and expensive, and we should make 
it more so. One cannot help but smile when one compares 
the tragic picture thus presented to Government with what has 
actually occurred. Influenced by these representations, our 
allotment was reduced to 75 acres, which we quickly finished 
and helped another contractor to finish his. Next year our 
allotment was increased to 150 acres, with the same result. 
The following year we were offered 300 acres voluntarily by 
the Forest Department, but they naively remarked that labour 
was no longer scarce, and other contractors were willing to 
do it for less, so they had decided to reduce our rate. We 
were punished for our success and for having improved the 
labour conditions in the forest !”’ 

The quality of the work has been so satisfactory, that con- 
tracts have been undertaken for various Government Depart- 
ments, with excellent results. 
it will be seen that these folk help to work out their 
own salvation. And the methods embraced secure healthful 
occupation. 

It used to be said that the criminal tribes would not ae 
to agriculture. We have found, however, that they are quite 
able to do so successfully, when properly instructed and given 
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reasonable conditions. At present we have over 9,000 acres, 
with a combination of agricultural and industrial institutions. 

It has been found in practice that such a combination gives 
the best and happiest results. The settlers are thus able to 
supplement the income from the land by some handicraft 
easily learnt, and in which the children also can be profitably 
employed. 

For instance, the cottage loom, which was invented by one ` 
of our officers, is invaluable in this respect. It is said to be 
the best machine on the market. And this, with cottage 
reeling machines, helps to make many cottages miniature 
factories. There are 11,000,000 hand-loom weavers in India, 
and it was to help these that this section of our work was 
originally started. 

Then the planting of mulberry-trees in connection with seri- 
culture also furnishes occupation for the women and the elder 
children. 

We are in this way assisting in the revival of the silk industry 
of India. Our success on a small scale has proved that, with 
adequate capital, employment could be given to a vast number 
of criminals and others, ‘with very satisfactory lucrative 
results. 

One of our earliest difficulties was expert pecker: These 
were comparatively few, and their market value very high. 
We could not offer them financial inducements equivalent. 
We have, however, solved the difficulty by training our own 
experts. We are not likely, therefore, to find ourselves in 
difficulties again with regard to the supply of teachers. Our 
foremen now are our own, and we are multiplying them every 
year. 

In connection with the plantation of the mulberry-trees, we 
have a number of plantations, and in this way we ate a finger- 
post pointing towards a ‘‘way out’’ that will help in many 
directions the unemployment of the masses of India. 

It may be, too, that the Government will do on a vast scale 
that which we have proved to be successful, and possible, with 
our very limited resources. 
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““Silk cannot be made a commercial success without grow- 
ing mulberry, and that in large and increasing areas. Of 
course Government ought to do it, as in Kashmir. But 
unfortunately it is not done. Officials are busy and burdened, 
and if one should happen to be interested in the planting of 
mulberry, his successor will usually let it drop. Even when 
planted, it is usually in the wrong location, The silkworm 
and its food are divorced from each other, like an unhappy 
, couple, and the mulberty is only grown for fuel, or some similar 
purpose, in locations where labour is costly and -hard to 
obtain. 

‘“ Mulberry growing is moreover a slow business, though it 

is a fast grower. Most owners of land want an immediate 
and more profitable crop. Hence this, the foundation of the 
silk industry, suffers from culpable neglect. We have our- 
selves found it most difficult to persuade some of our settle- 
ment managers to give it the attention it deserves. 

‘‘ However, we have now more than twenty small planta- 
tions with about eighty acres of garden and say 100,000 trees 
of from two to five years of age, now coming to a good leaf- 
producing age.”’ 


IV 
Just A Few WORDS RE OUR FAITH 


The Salvation Army, when it was ‘‘ under one hat ’’—as our 
founder described himself when beginning alone on Mile End 
Waste—aimed at the redemption of the worst. Its foundation 
principle was the salvability of all. He believed there was 
the “‘angel’’ even in the most degraded character. He. 
offered the helping hand to types of character that had been 
abandoned as hopeless by other organizations, or who were 
not attracted by the usual methods of “‘ official Christianity.” 

When asked, “‘ Where will you get your Preachers from ?”’ 
he pointed to the public-houses, and said, ‘‘ There.’’ 

Quite a host of men and women, who had lost self-control, 
self-respect, and who had become derelicts of humanity, re- 
covered themselves, were recreated, and became in their turn 
the uplitters and emancipators of others of their own caste. 

This principle has been found to be indigenous wherever 
it has been applied. In all the sixty-five countries and 
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colonies, our motto is, to quote William Booth’s words, to 
‘‘Go for souls and go for the worst.’’ We endeavour to sink 
our shafts deeper into the strata of human woe, despair and 
hopelessness, and are constantly readjusting our methods to 
meet the fluctuations in human conditions and needs. 

Every nation has its own special types of demoralization. 
Sometimes they are physical, as, for instance, in the Middle 
East, where our great speciality lies amongst the sightless and 
the lepers. 

For instance, our Eye Hospital in Java has 150 in-patients, 
and, with the out-patients, is dealing with tens of thousands, 
of cases every year. The great majority of eye cases are 
the result of neglect, and the number of cures is considered 
to be marvellous. 

Then, we have been invited to take over the leper adminis- 
tration in some of the islands of the Middle East. Physically, 
they are the most terrible and pitiable speciments of the human 
race. Yet we have been able to teach them music, put in 
their hands brass instruments, and establish an unprecedented 
and surely impossible thing, a leper brass band in one of our 
Java settlements. The divinity of these aims is proved by 
its capacity to adapt itself to any and every class of need, 
anywhere, and prove it by astonishing and permanent results. 

The success of the Salvation Army with the criminals of 
India is therefore one more illustration of the scientific char- 
acter of Salvation Army methods. It will not be necessary to 
further elaborate this point. 


V 
THE AGENT 


The Salvation Army man is himself the product of these 
principles, or, rather, the manifestation in personality of the 
spirit of the Salvation Army. If we believed in the doctrine 
of reincarnation, we should say that our founder, William 
-Booth, is reincarnated in every true Salvation Army officer 
and disciple. The Salvationist is the indispensable agent. 
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And by the way, two out of five of the officers of. the Salva- 
tion Army are women. We dare not say ‘‘the weaker sex,” 
and leave it at that. What are their characteristics ? 

1. Their disinterestedness. They are not in the work for 
gain. There is no financial inducement. The allowances 
cover necessities merely. There is little or no margin for 
dispensable things. 

2. Their faith in God and man. They believe that a 
-practical invisible union with visible manifestations is possible 
between the Almighty Author of all good, and man, His 
highest creation. They believe tha: such a union is a neces- 
sity on the part of the creature and is the willing design of 
the Creator. The Fatherhood of God and the familyhood of 
nations is the pole-star that guides in the dreariest surround- 
ings and the darkest sphere. Without this characteristic, 
such a service as is demanded would not be cheerfully rendered, 
nor, indeed, rendered at all. The devotion and unselfishness 
is their conspicuous and reputed feature in all lands; and, 
like many other services rendered to other causes with high 
aims, they venture ‘‘their lives even unto death.’’ 

3. They are living embodiments of the principles they ex- 
pound. They are what they teach. Of course, there are 
failures. Many make mistakes whilst they are learning. But 
the Salvation Army officer understands that as soon as his 
standard of living is inconsistent with his doctrine and his 
covenants, he ceases to be a ‘true Salvationist. There have 
been in the history of all great nations, particularly those in 
the East, men whose maxims have been profoundly sublime, 
but whose morals and characters have been profoundly incon- 
sistent, and in some celebrated cases even infamous. There 
has been a great hiatus—which is the great problem of human 
nature—on the one hand, the acceptance and purs.-it of the 
ideal, but an evident, if not acknowledged, inability to reach it. 

The true Salvationist practises and preaches. Very many 
of them practise, but cannot-preach. ‘Some practise, who 
do not preach. But all are practisers. It is this spirit of 
reality which has won the appreciation of so many divers races 
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all over the world, and is one of the assets of the redemptive 
organizations of our Eastern Empires _ . 
_ 4. It might be added that we are not at war with creeds, 
nor religious systems, nor with ancient or modern philosophies. 
We have found it possible to help and save men without wast- 
ing our strength and time and powers in criticizing, or attempts 
to damage any other existing good work. 

Our founder said, years before he died, somewhat as 
follows : 


“T have never said myself, or authorized any officer to 
say on my behalf, one single word which would make the task 
harder for any living soul who is doing his best to bless his 
fellows.” 

This spirit reigns in our ranks to-day: The results justify 
this optimism and faithfulness to ideals. 

Here are the latest statistics re India and Ceylon: o Terri- 
torial Commands using 11 languages ; 3,363 Corps, Societies, 
Circles ; 2,224 Officers, Teachers, Employees ; 32 Criminal 
Settlements ; 7,407 Inmates of Crime Institutions ; 4 Prison 
Gate Homes ; 5 Rescue Homes ; 3 large and 5 small Hospitals 
dealing with 50,000 patients annually. 


VI 
IN THE WITNESS-Box 


Cd 


After all, it is the witness-box that settles the business, not 
the speech of the advocate. And I propose to give the 
essence of testimonials from men of weight on the spot whose 
opinions will be above suspicion. They come from respon- 
sible officials, whose verdict is given after personal observa- 
tion and investigation plus the acid test of actual results. 

Sir John Hewett says: 


‘The most gratifying feature in the history of criminal 
tribes in the year has been the success of the Salvation Army 
settlements in Gorakhpur and Moradabad. It is still prema- 
ture to discuss the permanent effect of these experiments, 
but the preliminary results have been most encouraging. 
Mr. Tucker and the other  self-sacrificing and earnest 
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members of the organization who were engaged in this task 
are doing much more than restraining their charges from 
crime. They are on the way to turn them from hopeless 
enemies of mankind into useful citizens. Arrangements are 
being made further to extend the field of activities of the 
Salvation Army in the reclamation of the tribes. The 
- Lieutenant-Governor wishes to place on record his apprecia- 
tion of what has been done by that organization. In his 
opinion it is not too much '`to say that their efforts show the 
way to the solution of a hitherto unsolved problem.’’ 


The Honourable Mr. Edwin S. Montagu, M.P., late 
Under-Secretary of State for India : 


‘The Superintendent and his wife showed me the settle- 
ment and the people for whom they are doing so much. The 
work deserves and bids fair to achieve every possible success. 

The sympathy and enthusiasm of the Superintendent and 
his wife produce confidence and content, and demonstrate how 
much depends upon personality. I wish them all prosperity 
in the work, the munificence of which it is impossible to over- 
estimate.’ 


The Honourable Sir Reginald Craddock, K.C.S.1., I.C.S., 
Member of the Governor-General’s Council : 


‘It has given me much pleasure to go over this little settle- 
ment with the Superintendent. It is doing wonderfully good 
work ; and I admire greatly the devotion and self-sacrifice of 
the Superintendent, his wife and those assisting him. I am 
very glad to see how warmly Indian gentlemen, both Hindu 
and Mohammedan, have written of the work being done.”’ 


His Honour the Honourable Sir James Meston, K.c.S.1., 
LL.D., the Lieutenant-Governor, United Provinces : 


‘The Superintendent and his staff showed me over Fatehpur 
and Jitpur yesterday, and I was able to see something of 
the lines on which the Salvation Army are handling this most ~ 
dificult problem of reclaiming the Doms to a life of law-abiding 
industry. The methods are kindness and suasion; the re- 
sults hitherto have been most encouraging ; and my sincere 
good wishes are with the Superintendent and his officers in 
- their good work. 1 was greatly.gratified at all I saw.” + 


B. H. Burton, Esq., Superintendent of Police, Gorakphur : 


“I have frequently visited the-Dom settlements, and have 
nothing but praise for the good work which is being done by 
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the Salvation Army. If the Dom riddle is solved by them, ’ 
as there appears every hope it will be, they will be deserving 
of our everlasting gratitude.’’ 


The Right Honourable Earl of Ronaldshay, Royal Com- 
mission on the Public Services in India : 


‘“We have been enormously interested in seeing the silk 
factory conducted by the Salvation Army. The young ` 
membets of the criminal tribes were working away merrily. 
The experiment, first tried under Sir John Hewett’s Govern- 
ment, of placing the criminal tribes in charge of the Salvation 
Army, is evidently proving a great success, and is proving 
a solution of one of the most troublesome problems with which 
Government has to deal. The greatest credit is due to the 
Salvation Army for the success now being achieved.” 


The Honourable Mr. Douglas Straight, 1.c.s., Inspector- 
General of Police, United Provinces:: 


“I visited the Fazalpur Haburah settlement to-day and 
the Damdama Silk Industry, and was very much struck by 
the progress that has been made in reclaiming the Haburahs 
settled: here. The settlement is a model of cleanliness, and 
the settlers appear to be well satisfied, happy and contented. 
I have greatest admiration for the successful efforts of the 
Salvation Army, and the greatest credit is due to the manager 
and his officers.” 


H. E. Waterfield, Esq., I.G. Police, C.I. Agency, and 
Assistant A.G.G. in Central India : 


‘“ Having come up from Central India especially to examine 
ethe methods of the Salvation Army in the reclamation of 
criminal tribes, [ have to-day visited the Damdama Industrial 
Settlement and the Haburah Settlement of Fazalpur, and have 
been most interested in what I saw. The employment of 
young boys in the silk and weaving industries is undoubtedly 
an improvement on old methods, and should prove of great 
value. 

‘‘ The fact that there are no absconding members from the 
Haburah Settlement is proof in itself of the efficiency of the 
methods employed, which are obviously of great value in the 
case of such settlement.’’ 


.F. G. Fox, Esq., Superintendent of Police, Moradabad : 


“I visited the Fazalpur Settlement with Mr. Waterfield 
this morning. Having seen the settlement develop from its 
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infancy, I can speak with knowledge of the great progress 
the Salvation Army has made with the colony of Haburahs 
under their charge. From a filthy squalid lot of humanity | 
the Haburahs have now become a respectably clad and indus- 
trious tribe, and in the last three years I have had very 
few complaints against them—in fact, whatever complaints 
there were arose during the first year of their settlement. 
© Great progress has been made in reclaiming these Haburahs, 
and each yéar undoubtedly brings with it still better results.’’ 


H. Spencer, Esq., I.C.s., Collector of Allahabad, United 
Provinces : 


‘‘T visited the school yesterday evening, and saw the girls 
go through their physical and musical drills ; and again this 
morning and saw them at work. The bright, intelligent and 
happy appearance of the girls is most striking.’’ 


A. W. Richardson, Esq., 1.c.s., Collector on Special Duty 
in connection with criminal tribes in the United Provinces: | _ 


“The Superintendent has very kindly shown my wife and 
myself over the school to-day. We were very much struck. 
with the children, some of whom come from the lowest classes, 
and would, in their own homes, be impossible little animals. 
But here they have been turned into clean, intelligent human 
beings, taking a keen interest both in work and play. The 
musical drill is excellent, and the discipline of the school is 
beyond praise, and evidently based on affection. The school 
is one of the most hopeful features of work among criminal 
tribes I have yet seen. Į wish it continued success.’’ 


F. Reynolds, Esq., Superintendent of Police, Kheri 
District : ` 


‘I visited the Sansiah Colony to-day and was much taken’ 
with the excellent arrangements that exist. I would put on 
record the fact that for. the last six months the Sansiahs of 
this colony have given littl or no trouble in the district. 
Previous to this period J was continually receiving complaints 
of petty crimes and thefts in the neighbouring villages, but 
this has now all stopped.”’ 


The Honourable Mr. P. Fagan, Commissioner, Jalandhar : 


‘‘T visited the settlement this afternoon, accompanied by 
‘the Deputy Commissioner Mr. Millar. We were shown over 
by the manager and his assistant. The experiment is in a 
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very promising condition. The institution is evidently being 
managed with much tact and discretion, and it looks as if a 
nucleus of respectable and useful Sansi artisans and craftsmen 
is being formed, who will, in time, exercise a widespread 
beneficial effect upon their fellow tribesmen. 

‘The inmates appear to be in good health and spirits, and 
spoke in warm terms of the benefits of the institution. I was 
specially pleased to see Sansi children earning wages by silk- 
winding, which they did very deftly. I shall watch the 
progress of the settlement with very sympathetic interest.” 


The Honourable Lieutenant-Colonel F. Popham Young, 
TASOLLE S 


‘“ My own opinion is that the work of the Salvation Army 
amongst these people is full of promise. I am sure that the 
devotion of people like the officer in charge and his wife is 
having a moral effect, and that if we only give these people 
a real chance now, the regeneration of the tribe can and will 
be effected, provided that we can continue to secure the invalu- 
able assistance of the Salvation Army.” 


Amir Hassan, Esq., Superintendent Hewett: Weaving 
School, Bara Banki, United Provinces : 


“Your Swadeshi automatic hand loom has proved to be 
very useful. Besides your loom, we are using several others 
of different patterns in our school for the last two years, but 
we find that your loom is far superior to any other loom we 
know of. It is very simple and works very fast. We have 
tried on it every kind of real or imitation silk and wool with 
success, and we turn out cloth of every description, which can 
Stand comparison with that manufactured by power looms. 
Our students can turn out daily twenty yards of coarse 
cotton cloth, and seven yards of finest real goati silk cloth, 
and eight or ten yards of wool serge or other cloth of the 
same kind, by working eight hours a day on your loom, and 
so I can confidently say that a practised: weaver can earn 
twelve annas a day easily.” 


From Major H. J. R. Twigg, I.M.S., Superintendent 
‘Yeravda Central Prison : 


To the Inspector-General of Prisons, Bombay Presidency, 
Srp - Poona. 


J have the honour to report on the working of the 
Salvation Army loom. The work turned out by this loom by 
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convicts is quite as good in appearance and wearing qualities 
as that obtained from the ordinary fly-shuttle looms, while the 
output is easily far in excess of that of the older form of loom. 
A task of fifty feet is considered good on the fiy-shuttle loom, 
whereas eighty feet could with no more effort be produced with 
the Salvation Army loom. At times well above one hundred 
feet have been turned out in a day.” 


I conclude with a summary expressed in Mr. Booth Tucker's 
own orientalized imagery. He says: 


‘For centuries the waters of the Satlaj have rolled towards 
the ocean from its mountain home in the Himalayds, but it 
is only recently that its waste powers have been harnessed 
rand all Simla has flashed forth with electric light. For 
centuries the waste waters of Crimdom have rolled to the 
ocean of despair. Now they are being harnessed, and 
already, by God’s blessing, the electric rays of virtue and 
honesty, of reformation and salvation, have flashed forth in 
hundreds of Crim homes. ‘Thousands more are waiting to 
receive that light.’’ 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A MEETING of the East India Association was held at the Lincoln- 
shire Room, Westminster, S.W., on Tuesday, March 25, 1919, at 
which a paper was read by Liettenant-Colonel James Bedford (of 
the Salvation Army) on “The Salvation Army Work among the 
Criminal Tribes of India,” Sir Louis Dane in the chair. The follow- 
ing, among other ladies and gentlemen, were present: Sir Roland 
K. Wilson, Bart., Sir Mancherjee M. Bhownageree, k.c.L£., Sir Her- 
bert Holmwood, Sir William Ovens Clerk, Mr. T. J. Bennett, 
CLE. M.P., Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu, Mr. J. B. Pennington, Com- 
mandant and Mrs. Groves, Lady Temple, Lady Kensington, Miss 
Bryant, Mrs. Cowie, Miss Baaman, Mrs. Davey, Mrs. Nash, Mrs. 
Salwey, Mrs. Douglas, Miss Bran, Mrs, Slater, Mrs. Garling Drury, 
Mr. Goleman, Mr. and Mrs. Bedford, Miss Dowell, Colonel Simpson, 
Mr. G. M. Ryan, Mr. Stanley Rice, r.c.s. (retired), Lieut~Colonel 
F. S. Terry, Captain Ackroyd, Mrs. White, Mrs. Colonel 
Stevens, Nurse Oxborrow, Nurse Pool, Mrs. Jackson, Mrs. F. 
Pollen, Miss Coldstream, Mr. J. F. Smith, Miss Horne, Colonel 
and Mrs. A. S. Roberts, Mr. F. C: Channing, the Rev. Dr. W. Stanton, 
Mr. Frank, Miss Pearson, Miss Becket, Mr. J. S. Dhunjibhoy, Mrs. 
Collis, Mr. C. W. Simson, Mrs. Hall Simpson, Mr. F. H. Brown, 
Professor Bickerton, Mrs. Beauchamp, Miss Ryan, Miss F. R. 
Scatcherd, Mi. F. J. P. Richter, Staff-Captain Morgan, Mr. E. R. 
Kidwai, Mr. D. Chaman Lall, Mr. R. K. L. Nandmoylar, Dr. and 
Mrs. Prankerd, Madame Antoneiadi, Mrs. Hooker, and Dr. John 
+ Pollen, CLE, Hon. Secretary. 

The SECRETARY read a letter from the Secretary of State for India 
expressing his regret at being unable to take the chair at the 
meeting. 

Before delivering his lecture, Lieutenant-Colonel Bedford pointed 
out that he had not had any personal experience of India, but he had 
been able to secure sufficient information on the subject for his 
paper, which he thought would be of interest to the meeting. There 
were some present who had served the Salvation Army in India for 
many years, who no doubt they would have the pleasure of hearing. ' 

The paper was then read by Colonel Bedford. 

Mr. Bennett said he had some knowledge of the work of the Sal- 
yation Army in India. When he lived in Bombay the Salvation 
Army were near neighbours of his—-not very quiet, perhaps, but 
quieter than the adjacent railway terminus (laughter), and he had 
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very pleasant recollections of them. He had met the late General 
Booth when he was touring India, and had discussed with him the 
question of a Salvation Army Settlement in the Nizam’s Dominions, 
but he was unable to say what had happened with regard to the 
project. The Salvation Army had made great progress in India, it 
being. most noticeable where it had associated itself with definite 
secular and industrial work. (Hear, hear.) The Association of 
spiritual with industrial work had contributed largely to the success 
of missionary enterprises in all parts of the world, and the Salvation 
Army had closely associated itself with this principle. A very smail 
paragraph had been devoted by Colonel Bedford to the hand-looms 
which had been invented by a prominent member of the Salvation 
Army staff, but the results had been most important. It was greatly 
to the credit of the Salvation Army that they should have added to 
the industrial resources-of the poor people of India in the way which 
they had done by putting such an invention at their disposal. It was 
recognized in the Report of the Holland Commission that the 
development of what were called cottage industries was of the 
utmost importance, and the Salvation Army had made avery impor- 
tant contribution to it. The Salvation Army were entitled to the 
respect, sympathy, and help of all good people. They had gone to 
work in the spirit of love. Their officers and workers did not lay 
claim to great intellectual distinction, but they were imbued with 
the love of mankind and with a genuine determination to lead a life 
of self-sacrifice. ‘When the Salvation Army first came to India it 
was thought that the people would be rather amused than impressed 
by it, but the work of the Army had been in such close harmony with 
the religious spirit of the Indian people that it commended itself to 
them in a most extraordinary way. He believed that so long as the 
same spirit infused the members of the Salvation Army their work 
would be of inestimable value to India. (Applause.) 

Mrs. COLONEL STEVENS said that she had spent twenty-nine years 
in India, and was at present awaiting a boat to return there with 
her family, Her work in India had not been with the criminal tribes.” 
She had worked chiefly among the Tamils in Southern India. When 
the Salvation Army commenced their work among the villagers of 
Travancore she was the first to be sent to that place. The work was 
difficult, she was young and inexperienced, and her knowledge of the 
Tamil language slight. She found the people living under terrible 
conditions. The head man of the particular village to whom she 
spoke said he did not want the Salvation Army, but she replied that 

she intended to remain. He then said he did not want her religion. 
` She replied, “If you do not want my religion, let me help you wash 
your children, and teach your people to be clean and to keep their 
houses clean.” She then took up her residence at a small house in 
the village (the rent of which was fixed at twopence a month), and 
the headman had told her she could stay there for all her life. Com- 
mencing her work, she felt that before introducing religion she 
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must clear the rubbish away. She thought that by living before 
tiem the religion of her faith as a practical Christian the religion of 
Jesus would come to them quite easily. On the first day she began 
by washing fifty children and drying them in the sun. The teaching 
began by showing people how to be clean. There was a great deal 
of sickness, and no doctors, nurses, or hospitals thirty years ago, but 
taanis to the labour of love of the members of the Salvation Army 
they had to-day three magnificent hospitals in India and 50,000 
people belonging to the Salvation Army. Such things could only be 
accomplished when one’s heart was full of love for the people. 
(Hear, hear.) Their hearts must be full of love for the outcastes of 
tae criminal tribes and for the children that nobody loved. ( Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Basu, speaking as an Indian, said they were exceedingly 
grateful for the work which had been done by the Salvation Army in 
India. They owed their education in a large measure to the mis- 
sionaries who had brought to them the priceless boon of Western 
education, The people of India might not want their religion, but 
tiey acknowledged their gréat services, which it was his purpose in 
attending the meeting to bear testimony to. I have no doubt the 
Tamil people were waiting for Mrs. Stevens to return to India. 
He was grateful to have had the opportunity of expressing the senti- 
ments of the Indian people with regard to the good work which had 
been done by the Salvation Army among people who were not of 
their faith or their race. (Applause.) 

The CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlemen, I am sorry that Mr. Mon- 
tagte was unable to occupy the chair this afternoon, because he 
takes the greatest interest in the work of the Salvation Army among 
the criminal tribes of India. He spoke to me about it when he was 
staying with me in India in 1913. He could not attend this meet- 
ing, as he had other more important business. Perhaps I have some 
claim to act as his substitute. Mr. Tucker entered the Indian Civil 
Service in the same year as I did, and I knew him very well at home 

“here. At that time he was distinguished by exactly the same charac- 
teristics which have marked the whole of his life. He started 
amongst the selected candidates for the Indian Civil Service a series 
of prayer meetings. I can hardly suppose that there was a less 
likely held for prayer meetings than among the selected candidates 
of the Indian Civil Service. We all had a high appreciation of our 
merits, of our intelligence and our capacity, and no doubt thought 
we were not in need of prayer meetings; but he had a very large 
attendance at his meetings, and, speaking for myself, I can say he . 
did us a great deal of good. He came out to the same province as I 
did, the Punjab, and at once his zeal carried him into the missionary 
field. It was rather difficult to reconcile the orders of a bureaucratic 
Government as regard the hours of opening and closing Treasuries 
with the necessity that he felt for doing missionary work in the 
Indian bazaars, and I am afraid he occasionally came into difficulties 
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with the authorities. He had to elect which road he should take, 
and it was not very easy to choose. In those days an Indian Civil 
Servant had a very brilliant and great career before him. Persons 
belonging to no organized missionary society had no opportunities 
at all before them in India as missionaries. However, Mr. Tucker 
did not hesitate. He took the narrow road. He threw up his. 
Government appointment, and he started the Salvation Army in 
India. Itis his best memorial, and the history of the Salvation Army 
in India is his history. Ever since they started, he and they, follow- 
ing their great Exemplar, have gone about doing good. In 1883, 
when he came out, I was at a place on the borders of Tibet, thirteen 
marches away from Simla. One day I got a postcard from Bombay 
saying, “Come down here and help, as we are having glorious 
times.” Well, I was married and had children, and I made the usual 
poor excuses. I did not go and help him, but I have done my best 
to help in other ways as far as I could, and I was very glad when I 
was Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab and he was the head of the 
Salvatién Army in India that, I was able to do something more to 
help them. Sir John Hewitt has the merit of having taken up 
first in the United Provinces the matter of making over criminal 
tribes to the Army, but it was very shortly afterwards that it was 
also started in the Punjab. We had some weaving schools there, 
where I am glad to say that his Salvation Army hand-loom has 
been a very great success indeed. (Hear hear.) I said to him, 
“Why should not you do something for our criminal tribes?” It is, 
perhaps, the local patriotism which the Punjabis are supposed to be 


unduly prone to, but the Punjabi, whether it is for good or evil, is, 


if I may venture to say so, the man of India. The Punjabi criminal 
is quite ready to use all the resources of civilization. Suppose he 
organizes the robbery of a temple in Southern India, he will send his 
implements by post; he will commit his crime, and return the pro- 
ceeds of his crime by parcel post, returning himself by rail to his own 
village. To deal with men of that kind is exceedingly difficult, but 


there is no doubt that Mr. Tucker knew all about this, and he” 


realized that the Punjabi criminal would be much more difficult to 
deal with than many others. I must congratulate Colonel Bedford 
upon the extraordinary skill with which he has avoided a somewhat 
difficult position when he came to this list of tribes in his paper, and 
had to get through names more difficult than an Old Testament 
genealogy. I was anxious to see how he would doit. With regard 
to the Sansias, they are an extraordinary people. They are, I 
believe, of the same common stock as the gipsies in this country, 
and their language- is very closely connected with the Romany. I 
am living in the New Forest now, where there are a great many 
gipsies, and one sees the same types of faces. The Sansias are 
irreclaimable jungle-dwellers. It is impossible to do anything with 
them in a settlement. So I suggested to Mr. Tucker, “Why not try 
them in the irrigated Forest of Changa Manga on silk?” It seemed 
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to me that silk was a blessed word like “Mesopotamia.” He said he 
would try it. I was told it was absurd; I was going to destroy 
everything in the forest; I was about to create a vast entrepôt for 
stolen property. I was told all the cattle of the neighbourhood 
would be collected in this large forest. The police and forest off- 
cials admitted after the first year that they had been wrong, and the 
experiment had apparently been å success. What led me to make the 
experiment with the criminal tribes was that for fifty years we had 
tried coercion. We used to shut these people up in settlements, 
which they were not allowed to leave without a pass, and we were 
never able to do anything with them at all. The Salvation Army 
could not do worse than we had done. I do not know whether the 
experiment will be a complete success or not. I have not heard 
from Mr. Tucker for some time, but my latest news is that things 
are doing as well as can possibly be expected, and that among the 
Sansias there has been great improvement, and he thinks that they 
will really in time be reclaimed, althougfi, of course, it will be a 
generation or two before they are. And, at any rate, we Shall not 
have the unpleasant feeling that we are rounding up 60,000 men and 
making them live lives of absolute misery except when they can 
break out and commit a crime. There are other tribes—the Pakhi- 
waras, for instance, who are the best burglars in India. They have 
been able to do something with them, as they are good agricul- 
turists, and the Salvation Army have taken over 5,000 acres for an 
agricultural experiment. Of course, the thing is in its infancy, and 
it will be years before these people can be reclaimed; but at any rate 
we.are doing something, and we are doing by persuasion what we 
have hitherto failed to accomplish by compulsion. You will agree, 
I am sure, that it is the better system in the long run. Colonel Bed- 
ford told yow that in some tribes a man could not get betrothed 
unless he was a proved thief. Thatis quite correct. Itis difficult to 
get peoplé to understand what criminal tribes are. They are people 
who for countless generations have been wanderers, and their whole 
“life has been an attempt to live in a predatory way upon the rest of 
the population. If we can only keep these people within moral 
bounds, and in the course of a generation or two bring them back 
from their centuries-old career of crime, we shall have done a very 
great work. (Hear, hear.) Colonel Bedford has quoted Mr. Tucker’s 
very eloquent exordium; “For centuries the waters of the Satle} 
have rolled towards the ocean from its mountain home in the Hima- 
layas, but it is only recently that its waste powers have been har- 
nessed, and all Simla has flashed forth with electric light.” Now, I 
am personally very pleased with that remark, because I happen to 
have been the person who formed the idea of using this water for 
the purpose of supplying electric light and power to Simla. (Hear, 
hear.) I venture to say this, not in any way to praise myself, but to 
show how necessary it is for anybody who wishes to achieve any- 
thing in India to be an enthusiast, and not only an enthusiast, but a 
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sanguine enthusiast, such as Mr. Tucker has always been. I first 
put forward this project for utilizing the water power of this tribu- 
tary of the Satlej in 1898. I knew it was possible to do it, because 
in the year 1878 I had fallen into this stream, and I was surprised to 
find how much water there was in it.. People said that there was 
not enough water, and there was no demand for electricity. There 
is nothing easier than destructive criticism. Anybody can sit in an 
office chair and pull.any scheme you like to pieces with the greatest 
facility. The worst man to have‘in a Government office is a destruc- 
tive critic. What you want are men capable of putting forward 
schemes and men above them who are capable-of furthering and 
perhaps improving on those schemes. I had the idea of harnessing 
the waters of this tributary in 1898, and brought the matter forward 
more than once, but it was not until I was Lieutenant-Governor 
{everything comes to him’ who waits) that I succeeded in carrying 
the scheme through. I believe, it has been the making of Simla. 
Mr. Tucker wrote of the power of the Satlej itself being harnessed 
up. Sfar we have only touched a tributary, but I hope that in his 
utterance he was both prophetic and poetic. There is a scheme, 
which I put forward in 1909, for damming the Satlej just before it 
reaches the plains, which will give 14 million acres of irrigation and ` 
some hundreds of thousands of white horse-power for industries in 
the Punjab. It involves a dam over 350 feet high, and will be a 
grand and glorious work for our gallant engineers to carry through, 
and one of incalculable value to the Punjab. I have recently heard 
that after ten years the scheme has been finally accepted-by the 
Government of India, and is to be taken in hand. Again I must 
ask you to excuse this personal-reference. I merely mention it to 
show that people who go out to India must realize that they must 
not be discouraged by the vis inertie of the people or of Govern- 
ment or by active obstruction; but if they have a good idea they 
must stick to it, and if they do stick to it in and out of season they 
will eventually be as successful as Mr. Tucker and the Salvation 
Army have been with the almost hopeless task of the reformation 
of these criminal tribes. (Applause.) 

On the motion of Professor Bickerton (New Zealand), seconded 
by Dr, J. PoLLEN, a hearty vote of thanks was unanimously accorded 
to the Chairman for presiding, and for the very interesting address 
he had delivered. 

The CHAIRMAN having thanked the meeting on behalf of Colonel 
Bedford and himself, the proceedings terminated. 
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INDIAN LITERATURE : PAST, PRESENT, AND 
FUTURE e 


By KANHAYALAL GAUBA 


Tue history of literature is the history of thought. The 
study of comparative literatures is therefore not merely the 
study of comparative phraseology, of poetical subtleties, and 
of comparative philology, but the comparison of thoughts. 
and ideas in various countries and in various ages. In 
presenting to you now an account of the history. of the 
literature of India, I shall therefore not be so much 
concerned with the external side of my theme, but. will 
endeavour to show to you the inner sanctuary or the soul of 
Hindu-Muslim literature, or, in other words, I will pay 
more attention to the evolution of thought and life than to 
the vehicles of their expression. 

From the dim and distant uplands of Central Asia 
descended in the dawn of history our primeval fathers. 
Between the lucid waters of the Caspian and Aral Seas, in 
+he rugged country now known as Turkestan, the great 
Indo-Germanic family divided into two halves. What 
economic condition or what physical need necessitated this 
ramification of the parent clan we do not; and perhaps will 
never, know. One of the branches of this Caucasian clan 
went westward and spread over the Continent of Europe, 
while the other pushed its way towards the south and — 
flourished in the plains of Iran and India. These, our 
primeval fathers, called themselves Aryas, or ‘ Friends.” 
Some interpret Arya as noble, honourable, high, respect- 
able. We and those races who claim descent from the- 
adventurous and hardy clansmen of the Caspian Sea and the 
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Caucasus Mountains still call ourselves Aryans. Some 
scholars, however, prefer the term Indo-German, as it is 
more expressive and perhaps more correct. However, we 
are not here concerned with the merits or the demerits of 
either term, nor with the arguments, ethnological and 
anthropological, in support of or against each. For all 
purposes of the layman the terms are synonymous, and for 
the present let us treat them as such. | 

The southward-going Indo-Germanic or Aryan clans 
which left their Caucasian homes in search of fresh pastures 
and new habitations spread gradually, as I have just said, 
over the beautiful country of Persia, and, trekking their 
way over the rugged uplands and snow-clad peaks of the 
Afghanistan Mountains and the Pamir, entered, about 
2,000 B.C., the emerald valleys of Kashmir and the fertile 
plains of the Land of the Five Rivers by way of the passes 
of Khyber and Gilgit. Slowly yet surely, as opportunity 
presented itself and as necessity dictated, they crossed the 
Ganges and the Narbudda and spread across to. the 
Gangetic plain as far as the limits of distant Assam and 
southward to the Nilgiris. The original inhabitants of the 
| country were either slain or enslaved. Some, however, 
escaped this great tidal wave. The almost sole survivors 
of pre-Aryan India are the Telugu and Tamil races of 
Ceylon and the Madras Presidency. 

Such is the brief history of the invasion of the Aryans 
but before I proceed to outline the evolution in their 
thoughts and customs, a brief survey of the origin of 
writing may not be out of place. 

The history of the origin of writing in India, like the 
history of the origin of writing in any other country, has 
two distinct yet interallied branches of study: Firstly, the 
origin of the alphabet as the vehicle of verbal expression ; 
and, secondly, the origin of writing materials as vehicles of 
‘the alphabet. 

Regarding the exact origin of the Sanskrit shen no 
- definite information is to hand, and scholars still find them- 
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selves on uncertain and shifting sands. Professor Rhys 
Davids, the eminent Buddhist savant, held that the 
Sanskrit alphabet owed its origin to the pre-Semitic 
language employed in the Valleys of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris. Dravidian merchants—not Aryan—brought this 
knowledge, from ancient Babylon to India seven or eight 
centuries before Christ. Sir Alexander Cunningham, 
however, thought that the alphabet was independently 
developed in India. Much can be said for and against 
these two conflicting versions, but we need hardly enter 
into them now, as the controversy is. mainly scholastic and 
archeological. Starting from the point when the alphabet 
already existed, I may now proceed to briefly outline 
the second stage in the history of writing. 

The ancient Babylonians wrote their proclamations, legal 
documents, and books, on tablets of clay and on bricks. 
But for some reason or other tablet-writing was never very 
popular in India. Copper and gold plates were often used 
for inscriptions, and birch-bark and palm-leaf manuscripts 
were also very popular. The leaves of such manuscripts 
are usually found to be long oblong strips with a hole in the 
centre through which the binding-string is passed. These 
documents are rare and difficult to find, but they throw 
valuable light on history, and are of immense interest to 
students of literature and archeology. You may be 
interested to hear that in our family library we possess two 
such curious manuscripts. So far they have-not been 
deciphered, but I hope ere long the depths of the secrets 
which they have guarded for so many centuries will be 
fathomed. 

The literature of ancient India was mainly religious, and 
was jealously guarded by the priestly sects. The Vedas 
and other early works were never committed to writing 
until very long afterwards. They were handed down 
otally from father to son, teacher to disciple, for centuries; 
a thing unknown and unparalleled in the history of the 
literature of any nation. How exclusive and restricted 
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were the privileges of scholarship and learning in those 
bygone days may be judged from the following passage: 
«The ears of a Sudra who listens, intentionally, when the 
Veda is being recited are to be filled with molten lead. 
His tongue is to be cut out if he recite it. His body is to 
be split in twain if he preserve it in his memory.” Thus it 
is not surprising to find that the earliest inscriptions in metal 
and stone are Buddhist, and the earliest birch and palm 
manuscripts are also Buddhist. l 

Before we can fully understand the literature of -ancient 
India, some knowledge of the evolution of its language—Il 
mean the Sanskrit—is essential. Prakrit plays an important 
part, and its relation to the parent tongue must also be 
clearly understood before any attempt can be made to grasp: 
even the fundamentals of Indian literature. 

The Vedic Hymns, with which we shall in due course 
deal, were composed in an older form of classical 
Sanskrit. Prakrit is of a later date. It bears the same 
relation to Vedic or classical Sanskrit as Italian does to 
Latin. Hence it would appear that every work written in 
Sanskrit is older than any work in the Prakrit, just as any 
work of Tacitus would be older than any of Dante. But,- 
curiously enough, the case is entirely the contrary. Works 
- in Prakrit are usually and almost in every case older than 
works in Sanskrit. „Buddha preached, not in classical 
Sanskrit, but in the fatozs of his home—Prakrit or 
Maghadi. Buddhist scriptures have almost without excep- 
tion been composed in this dialect, and the literature which 
has thus been created is, of course, formidable. 

When Prakrit was the undisputed master of the field and 
had almost overshadowed its mother Sanskrit, there arose 
from the old school, in the fourth century B.C., a great 
grammarian. Panini (such was his musical name) was 
~ born about a century and a half or two centuries after 
‘Gautama Buddha had attained Nirvana. His birth marks 
a new epoch in the history of Sanskrit literature, of which 
he can veritably be called “the Father.” In fact, it is due to 
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him that we possess an “elegant,” “elaborate,” and 
“refined ” classical Sanskrit (sam-skrita, “ put together”). 
The works of Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti all owe a debt to . 
the labours of this profound grammarian. | 

Although Panini revived Sanskrit, still, the important 
position Prakrit had come to occupy in Buddhistic literature 
was such that Prakrit continued to occupy that place beside 
the parent language for a long time to come. 

One explanation in parenthesis is necessary here. So 
far, whenever I have referred to “ Prakrit” I have meant 
Maghadhi. Prakrit really corresponds to a sort of atots in 
French. Every popular dialect which existed in ancient 
India was a “prakrit,” but since Maghadhi became so 
prominent the meaning of the term has become confined 
‘among scholars to the dialect spoken in and around 
Maghadha. From the various dialects or prakrits of 
ancient India are descended the various vernaculars current 
in the India of to-day, with which I shall deal elsewhere. 

Our forefathers, the ancient Aryans, when they had 
cleared the primeval forests of the Punjab and Central 
India ,with their crude axes of stone, turned the once 
emerald woodlands into smiling fields of golden corn and 
rice. Farming was at one time an ignoble labour among 
these free-born rovers, and the cultivation of the soil was 
only, they thought, a task for slaves. But soon that terrible 
mistress whom we all dread and call Necessity yoked them 
to the plough, and before long they became prosperous. 
husbandmen. The Aryans have always been distinguished 
for two inborn characteristics: Firstly, the love of war and 
freedom ; and, secondly, though not less, for their speculative 
tendencies. The first has given birth to the stalwart Sikhs 
of the Punjab, the sturdy Maharatas, the wiry Pathans, the 
militant German, and the equally militant French. The 
speculative tendencies blossomed forth as the glorious 
Empires of Greece and Rome, and conceived such mighty 
soldiers as Napoleon and Alexander. In Philosophy, in 
Literature, in Arts, and in Science, the speculative bent of 
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the Aryan mind has also played an important part. The 
Stoicism of Zeno and Epictetus, the dramas of Shakespeare 
and Kalidasa, the music of Tan Sien, Mozart, and 
Beethoven, and the natural philosophy of Newton „and 
Galileo, are a few of the many diamonds into -which the 
mind of the Aryan race has crystallized. 

When the early clansmen of the Caspian waters had 
settled down in their new homes and yoked the fertile plains 
of the Punjab to their advantage, their. minds turned from 
the speculation of war and conquest to a more peaceful 
speculation. It is this speculation, this metaphysical specu- 
lation, which has given us the Vedas, which in their turn 
have sown the seeds of a philosophy unparalleled in the 
history of thought. l 

So much for a general outline of the origin of Sanskrit 
literature and philosophy. Let us now deal with each in 
detail, beginning, of course, with the Vedic Hymns, 

The war waged by the Aryans in the Punjab against the 
aborigines of the country—the Dasyus—forms the central 
background of the Vedas. The Vedic Hymns are the 
psalms of ancient India, and are held in no less reverence 
among the Hindus than is the Bible in Christian lands .or 
the Koranin Muslim countries. The collection of Mantras 
is the imperishable breath of Brahma, the divine Sruti 
heard by the Rishis of old. 

As I have already said, the “ Vedas are a collection of 
hymns and prayers.” They are known as Samhitas, and 
“were arranged for various ritual purposes.” Dayanand, 
however, questions this statement. The hymns are largely 
addressed to various phenomena of nature, and it is only in 
the latter part of the Rig-Veda, the most important of the 
Vedas, that any abstract deities are found. 

The Rig-Veda hymns to thirty-three gods, but Agni, 
Soma, Indra, Gama, Varuna, Savitri, Vishnu, and Rudra, 
are the most important of these deities. Agni is the god 
of fire, and around him move the.ritual hymns of the 
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Veda. Indra is the beneficent god of the vernal showers, 
and the god of gods: 


“ Seven bright rays bedeck his bow, 
Seven great rivers from him flow ; 


Earth and sky confess his sway, 
Trembling hills obeisance pay ; 

Wielder of the bolt of Heaven, 

Be to him libation given. 


Mighty Indra, strong and true, 
Hymns to thee and gifts are due.” 


Yama is the dread god of death. Rudra is another 
personification of the same. Although the hymns to 
Varuna are fewer, there can be no doubt that he is, beside 
Indra, the most important deity. He personifies the 
spiritual side of religion. The holiest hymns of the Rig- 
Veda are dedicated to him, and not to Indra: 


Hundred thousand balms that heal 
From thy hands on mortals steal ; 
Hundred thousand blessings pour 
From thy mercy’s endless store; 
Teach us future sins to shun, 
Save us, Lord, from sins we've done!” 
Again: l 
“ May this humble worship done, 
Lord Varuna, reach thy throne ; 
May this simple lay of love, 
M King of skies, thy spirit move ; 
In our rest, and in our labour, 
Tend us still with constant favour !” 


Ushas is the shining goddess of dawn, who dispels the 
gloom of night-with her roseate blush. Savitri is the 
unrisen sun, the wedded god whose bride is the purple and 
gold clad Ushas. Vishnu is historically the most important 
of the solar deities. It is he who saved this earth from the 
demons, and it is he who has assumed so many times an 
earthly form for the good of mankind, and thus he is 
hymned to glory. Other deities are numerous, but we 
need not discussthem now. The Rig-Veda has no definite 
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conception of a future life, but the soul is held to be im- 
mortal, Punishmentand reward after death are mentioned, 
but the notion is confused. Hindu scholars question the 
statements of Western savants who hold the conception of 
the Vedic cosmology as polytheistic. The Hindu doctrine 
is that all the Vedic deities are but the manifestation of the 
one Supreme, and;I am inclined to support this. 

There are other Vedas of later date and of less importance 
than the Rig. Of these, the Soma-Veda owes its origin 
mainly to the Rig-Veda, and is purely a compendium of 
canonical hymns and_chants for the Soma ritual. The 
Atharva-Veda, like the Rig-Veda, was a collection of 
priestly hymns for the sacrificial ceremonial. Another Veda is 
Yajur-Veda, which was also employed on similar ocea- 
sions. It marks a step forward in the history of Vedic 
philosophy. 

As time went on the old Vedic Hymns came to be less 
understood than they used’ to be. Many of the passages 
became difficult to the ordinary comprehension, and the 
very language in which the hymns were expressed had 
become antiquated. The priestly sects, proud of their pro- 
found learning, offered divergent interpretations of the holy 
texts. Around the Brahmins gathered crowds of earnest 
scholars from all quarters of the country. The results of 
their discussions on ritual, grammar, and philosophy, were 

. gradually brought together, and thus sprang up a new 
literature—the Brahmanas. These theological treatises 
were written throughout in prose, and are the oldest prose 
compositions in any Aryan tongue. 

The Upanishads mark the zenith of Hindu speculation. 
They are in reality appendices to the Brahmanas, but con- 
stitute a literature by themselves. The Upanishadic con- 
ceptions of the Creator and the creation are more philo- 
sophical than those of the Vedic Hymns. The texts 
could not have been composed much after 1000 B.c., as 

`~ many of the most important doctrines are referred to by 
Buddhism. Brahma, the Supreme Deity, is the Cosmos. 
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All that exists, whether spiritual or material, is a part of 
Him. 
“ All this Universe is Brahma, 
All that live and move and die, 
Born in Him, in Him subsisting, 
Ending in that Being High. 


All the outer worlds pervading, 
And the orbs that ceaseless roll, 
All the cosmic force directing, 
Is—the Universal Soul. 
All unseen, but manifested 
In the sky and earth so broad ; 
All surveying, ever present— 
He is Brahma, He is God !” 


The beauty of the language, the purity of the ideal, and the 
sublimity of the thoughts, have endeared the Upanishads to 
the people of India. In the Indian home there is hardly a 
text more loved, more sacred, than are the Upanishads. 
Schopenhauer waxed eloquent in his praise of them. “In 
the whole world,” he says, “there is no study, except that 
of the originals, so beneficial and so elevating as that of the 
Oupnekat. It has been the solace of my life ; it will be the — 
solace of my death.” 

With the lapse of years and the length of time, the 
Brahmanas and their appendices the Upanishads grew so 
large in volume that they were in imminent danger of being 
dost. Learning, especially Brahmanic learning, was in the 
ancient days handed down, not by means of printed or even 
written texts, but merely by being committed to memory. 
Thus abridgments called “sutras” were prepared for the 
use of students. They were generally known as “ smriti,” 
or memory, and constituted the last stage in the literature 
of Vedic India. Commentaries on the sutras of the 
renowned Badarayan continued to be penned till the age of 
the great Shankara in the ninth century A.D. Shankara 
was .the father and founder of the Vedanta school of 
philosophy, which reached a degree of great eminence in 
the last century. 
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In the sixth century before Christ, in the proud city of 
Kapilavastu, near Benares, was born Gautama Buddha. 
His father was what we would now call the President of a 
Republic. Gautama from his earliest childhood showed 
signs of an introspective mind. He found more to amuse 
him and occupy his thoughts in trying to solve the mysteries 
of Nature than by joining his companions in their games or 
their jokes. Life to him was a transient dream. Child- 
hood was a dawn, and death a twilight. The day of 
existence was but short. Joy and pleasure were always 
tinged with sadness. Whenever man wanted to assert 
himself, his labours were attended with a bitter struggle. 
Such was life. What came after death no one knew. And 
it was these mysteries, the mysteries of birth and of death, 
of pain and of suffering, of joy and of grief, and of future 
existence, that Buddha set out to solve. He left home, 
parents, wife, child, and crown, and betook himself to the 
forests and the wilderness to find solution to the intricate 
problems of life which appeared before his mind’s eye. 
Gautama’s first teachers were Brahmins, but the rigid dogmas 
of their theology, the mechanical precision of the Vedic 
doctrines, were uncongenial to his lofty spirit, and he left 
them to get over the difficulties by personal experience and 
devout meditation. There is nothing sought for with 
sufficient earnestness which cannot be found. Buddha 
found the Truth, the nucleus of which is that “A man who 
is kind, full of love, and pure in heart, master of himself— 
he, O Vasettha, is near the blessed Nirvana.” 

Buddha preached the “law,” and around his holy 
scriptures grew up a vast literature. Down to the time of 
Hieun-Tsiang, and much later, Buddhist theologians and 
doctors have continued to enlarge and comment upon the 
great words of the Master. Prakrit or Pali has been the 
script of the Buddhist texts, as Hebrew of the Christian, 
Arabic of the Mubammadan, and Sanskrit of the Hindu. 
Nothing would have given me greater pleasure than to have 
been able to give you an outline of Buddhistic literature, 
but time and the space at my disposal is extremely limited, 
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and I think I must confine myself for the present to the 
Sanskrit and vernacular literature. 

Beside the Vedas-sprung up a literature of poetry and 
prose worthy to rank with the best that the world has ever pro- 
duced. Our Aryan forefathers, besides hymning the glories 
of their great gods, tuned their lyres to the praises of their 
Kings and their Queens, of their knights and of their sages, 
of their triumphs on the field of battle, and of their triumphs 
in the arts of peace. In this new and romantic era the 
great epics “ Mahabharata” and “ Ramayana” took shape. 

The “ Mahabharata,” as you know, is a poem in length 
about eight times that of the “Iliad” and “ Odyssey ” 
combined. It seems almost impossible.to believe that it is 
the creation of the genius of a single poet, so diverse is its 
theme and so encyclopedic is its teaching. Around the 
epic centre of the great Bharata War revolves a wonderful, 
gorgeous, and unending pageant of Kings and sages, 
philosophers, and the like. On the central foundation of 
the adventures of the Five Pandavas is built a whole 
structure of moral and didactic philosophy. Whole theses 
on ethics, logic, warfare, and philosophy, are inserted. The 
“ Bhagavadgita,” for example, which is to Hindus what the 
Book of Psalms is to Christians, is the outcome of a 
simple incident on the field of Kurukshetra. Prince Arjuna 
dreads the impending battle, for he hates to shed the blood 
‘of his relations and preceptors. But Krishna rebukes him 
for his cowardice and effeminate fears : 

“ Do thy part ! 

Be mindful of thy name, and tremble not ! 

Nought better can 1 betide a martial soul 

Than lawful war.’ 
He then discusses the philosophical doctrines of virtue in 
work, of the religions of discernment, knowledge, self- 
restraint, service of the Supreme, the manifestation of the 
One and Manifold, of matter and spirit, of divine and 
undivine, of deliverance and renunciation. “In plain but 
noble language it unfolds a philosophical system which 
remains to this day the prevailing Brahmanic belief 
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blending as it does the doctrines of Kapila, Patanjali, and 
the Vedas.” 

It would be encroaching too much on your valuable time 
if I were to attempt to illustrate the important and magnifi- 
cent “ Mahabharata,” which is important in the sense that 
it has almost been a Bible of India for countless ages, and 
the lessons and doctrines which it teaches have been and 
will be manifested in the lives of Indians for centuries to 
come. The beautiful stories of Draupadi and the Pandavas, 
the incidents in their chequered but triumphant career, the 
charming episodes of Nala and Damayanti, Savitri and Sat- 
yavan, are already known, I suppose, to most of you. When 
these stories were first published in Europe they created 
a stir both in the literary and social worlds. The purity of 
language, the sublimity of thought, have rendered them 
dear to this Continent aswell. Schlegel and Goethe waxed 
eloquent on the beauties of Indian lyricism, and the 
character of the Hindu héroines brought forth some 
interesting criticism and comparisons between them and the 
Western women from the pen of Schopenhauer. 

The “ Ramayana” is also well known in the West. In 
India it has gained.a greater share of popularity than even 
the “ Mahabharata.” The adventures of Prince Rama and 
Princess Sita are still recited with the same love and 
devotion as they were when the poet Valmiki composed 
this famous epic. “Rama is the ideal knight of India 
Millions of hero-worshippers feel inspired by the records of 
his saintliness and chivalry—the very qualities which make 
King Arthur the idol of romantic hearts.” With nine- 
tenths of the women of India, if you could search the 
bottom of their hearts, you would find that they have as 
their ideal Princess Sita. They pay as much reverence to 
and hold her memory with as much love and devotion as 
pious Christian women worship and adore the Blessed 
Virgin. : 

The outstanding figure in the history of Indian literature 
is, of course, the poet Kalidasa. Born of humble parents, 
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ridiculed as a fool in his youth, he grew up to be one of the 
greatest poets that the world has ever seen. His lyrics, 
his dramas, and his epics, rank with the noblest that the 
genius of man has given birth to. 

- Hindu tradition places Kalidasa in the first century B.C. 
Kalidasa is said to have been one of the nine gems which 
shone at the Court of the King called Vikramaditya. 
Historians and scholars are still keenly contesting the 
question of this Vikramaditya. Some consider him merely 
a fictitious personage, others recognize him as King 
Chandragupta II., who reigned in the fourth and fifth 
centuries after Christ. I have carefully weighed the argu- 
ments put forward by all sides, and have arrivec at the 
conclusion Wilson arrived at many years ago: that there ts, 
in this case at least, absolutely no reason to disbelieve 
Hindu tradition. Moreover, as I said not long ago in a 
paper on Kalidasa, the Greeks were finally subdued in 
50 B.C. by the Mongolian conqueror Khieu-tsi-Ki (or 
Kadphises I., of the coins), and the Scythians who had 
entered India via the passes of Gilgit and of Ley about 
70 B.C. were routed by Vikramaditya in 57 B.c. It was in 
the same year that the Samvat Era was founded, and it is 
very probable that in this illustrious age, in the dawn of 
new empires, commenced the renaissance of Indian 
literature, crystallizing in the poet Kalidasa. 

e The works ascribed to the genius of Kalidasa are 
numerous, but the principal of these are the epics, 
“ Raghuvansha” and “ Kumara Sambhava”; the lyrics, 
“Megha Duta” and “Ritu Sanhara”; and the dramas, 
“Shakuntala,” “ Vikramorvasi,” and “ Malavikagnimitra.” 

‘ Raghuvansha,” written towards the middle of the poet’s 
life, is the story of the Ikshavaku or Solar line of Kings. 
It is an epic of great beauty, but perhaps a degree inferior 
to ‘‘ Kumara Sambhava.” 

“Kumara Sambhava,” or “ The Birth of the War God,” 
ranks without doubt among the best of Kalidasa’s creations. 
Out of a total of twenty-two cantos, only seven have come 
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down tous. These are so charming and so exquisite that 
it is no hyperbole to say that the whole poem would have 
rivalled in beauty the epic of any land and of any age. 

The lyric “Ritu Sanhara,” or “The Cycle of the 
Seasons,” is the work of the poet’s youth. It is extravagant 
and sensual. Here we see the poet in the buoyancy of 
his romantic youth. But we do also see the flower in the 
bud. In the occasional heights of lyric charm and in the 
dignified harmony of the verse and rhythm we have the 
prophecy of the sublime and exquisite “ Megha Duta.” 

Critics have been at a loss to decide whether ‘‘ Shakun- 
tala” is better than ‘‘ Megha Duta,” or ‘Megha Duta” 
better than “ Shakuntala.” Itis a hard choice. “ Megha 
Duta ” is a small lyric of only 115 stanzas, and is one of the 
best, if not the best lyric in the world. The charm of its 
simple theme, immortalized by the poet with all the 
grandeur of Eastern thought and imagery, can only be 
appreciated when read. 

Of the dramas ascribed to the pen of Kalidasa, the chief 
are “ Vikramorvasi,” ‘ Malvikagnimitra,” and “ Shakun- 
tala.” “ Vikramorvasi” is an elegant and beautiful piece, 
blending terrestrial with celestial charms. It tells of the 
love between the brave King Vikrama and the beautiful 
nymph Urvasi. ‘ Malvikagnimitra” is an extravagant 
drama. In “Shakuntala ” Kalidasa reaches the high-water 
mark of his poetry. Goethe has summed up the criticism 
of “ Shakuntala” in a single quatrain : 


“ Wouldst thou the young year’s blossoms and the fruits of its decline, 
And all by which the soul is charmed, enraptured, feasted, fed ; 
Wouldst thou the Earth and Heaven itself in one sole name combine ; 
I name thee, O Shakuntala! and all at once is said.” / 


w 


Before I pass on I cannot resist the temptation to linger 
on a few moments and describe the merits of Kalidasa’s/ f 
works from the literary and zsthetic standpoints. 

Of all the great qualities that Kalidasa possessed, the 
most striking was his supreme love of the sublime and the 
beautiful. In all his works we find this element in 
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profusion, but, strangely enough, it is not laboured. His 
poetry seems most natural, most consequent, when he is 
dealing with some beautiful object and is pouring forth 
metaphor upon metaphor, simile upon simile. Regarding 
his great learning I cannot do better than make an extract 
from the paper to which I have already alluded : “ Kali- 
dasa’s love of Nature supplied him with an endless store of 
objects for poetical handling; his imagination turned them 
into gold, and his great classical learning and mastery 
of the glorious mythology of his country added beauty and 
colour to his works. Kalidasa knew every legend connected 
with each brook and dale and mountain. He had the geo- - 
graphy and history of India off by heart... . It is neither 
in kingly grace or majesty, nor in the clouds and fire of 
sunset; nor in the clash of arms, the rush of steeds to 
battle, the rumbling of the chariot wheels, and the whistle 
`of the arrows speeding through the air; nor in the blossoms 
of spring; nor in the glittering snow-capped Himalayan 
peaks; nor in the calm majesty of the ocean (all of which 
he paints with his own inimitable colours and skill), but in 
the pure and beautiful woman that Kalidasa finds his most 
congenial subject. ... . Kalidasa invariably endeavours to 
produce the ideal woman. What Goethe said of Shakun- ` 
tala can be applied to all his heroines.” 

So much for Kalidasa and his poetry. Passing sapidly 
on to the literature of the Muhammadans, I can but 
briefly touch on the other poets and writers of this 
renaissant era which began some years before Kalidasa and 
continued down to about the time of the Muslim invasion 
and conquest of India. 

In the later Sanskrit lyric poetry we have the “ Sringara- 
sataka,” or “ The Century of Love,” by the famous King 
Bhartrihari. “‘Chaurapanchsika,” or “ The Fifty Stanzas 
of a Thief,” by the Kashmiri poet Bilhana, is a quaint and 
fascinating work. The “Gita Govind,” well known in 
England as “The Song of Songs,” is, however, the most 
important of later Sanskrit lyrics. Jaydeva the poet is its 
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author. The poem isallegorical. ‘“ Krishna stands for the 
soul, which again and again is attracted by the objects of — 
the senses, the gopis, until Divine Love (Radha) reclaims 
the dear wanderer.” | 

Bhavabhuti is the most striking poet after Kalidasa. 
His “ Malati-Madhava” is popular. Dandin is another 
important dramatist. -His “ Mricchakatika,” or “The Little 
Toy Cart,” is famous even in Europe. He was also a 
novelist. a 

fEsop's “Fables” have their counterpart in Hindu 
literature. The“ Hitopadesha,” or ‘‘ The Book of Golden 
Advice,” is known to every child in India. ‘ The Jatakas 
are the oldest fairy-tales of the Aryan race.” They are ne 
birth stories and biographies of Gautama Buddha. 

The Puranas also belong to this age. Their diverse 
themes are too well known to require mention here. 

With+the fall of the Gupta Empire and the rise of Muham- 
madan power we come to the twilight of Sanskrit literature, 
In a few years it is all but-extinct. 

Rough, uncultured hordes of Muslims pour into India in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and, slaying the inhabi- 
tants, burning towns’ and monasteries, demolishing temples, 
robbing, plundering, and ravaging, they bring the country 
under their power. The Vedas have given place to the 
Koram temples to mosques. Arabic and Persian have 
usurped the ancient tongue of the law. The literature df 
Muhammadan India must truly be classed with the 
literatures of Persia and Arabia. The chroniclers of India, 
however, vie with the chroniclers of Iran and Muscat in. 
their claims to the great writers of this age. India 
claims the poet Firdausi, who was in reality a Persian epic 
poet at the Court of King Mahmud, and over the praise.cf 
the Princess Zebun-nissa both Indians and Persians wax 
eloquent. She is to Ifdia what Sappho is to Greece. 
Her lyrics are still immensely popular. The “ Diwan-i 
Makf,” literally “ The Book of the Hidden One,” combines 
both Hindu and Muslim thought and sentiment : 
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“Ne Muslim Í, 
But an idolater ; 
I bow before the image of my Love, 
: And worship her : 


“No Brahmin I; 
My sacred thread ; 
I cast away, for round my neck I wear 
Her plaited hair instead.” 


She lies buried at Nawaxote, in the city of Lahore. The 
tomb, which was once pinnacled in marble and gold and 
` surrounded by a garden of the choicest flowers, roofed with 
turquoise and jade, is now desolate and in ruins. ~ 

Muhammadan literary activity was at its high-water 
mark in India during the reigns of Akbar and Aurunzeb. 
We have Abul Fazl] compiling his world-famous “Akbar 
Nama,” and the poetess Zebun-nissa, the eldest daughter 
of Aurunzeb, writing her mystical lyrics in the despotic. 
rule of her father. 

The Muhammadan conquerors brought over with them 
from the plains of Iran and Tartary new “culture” and 
new languages. These latter mainly consisted in Persian and 
Arabic. . The interfusion of races and sentiments during 
the five or six centuries of Moghul and Pathan rule gave 
birth, as would be expected, to a new language and a new 
form of expression. 

- This language, known as “ Urdu,” or the language of the 
camp, evolved out of the various elements, ideas, feelings, 
aid languages. Urdu is an admixture of Persian and 
Arabic with Hindustani, or the language of Hindustan. 
Although at times very corrupt, it has at others soared to 
lofty heights in both poem and prose. With the fall of the 
Moghul Empire this new language continued to develop, 
but it then became what may be termed purely a provincial 
language. In the’present day the best Urdu is spoken and 
written around Delhi and Lucknow, the ancient strong- 
holds of the Moghul Empire. 

Urdu has produced quite a number of brilliant poets and 
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prose-writers, such as Sauda, Mir Taqui, Hali, Zauq, and 
Ghalib, and the novelists Nasir Ahmed and Muhammad 
Hussan Azad, and others. The present Poets Laureate of 
Northern Indiaare Dr. Iqbal and Mr. Mahrum. . 

The vernacular literature of India is in the main 
religious. In the firmament of Hindi literature Tulsi Dass 
is the brightest star. ‘Tulsi, deserted ‘‘by his-parents at 
birth, was brought up by a wandering ascetic.” Ninety 
millions or over of India’s vast population acknowledge him 
as their guide. His translation of Valmiki’s “ Ramayana ” 
is a classic. Many portions of Tulsi’s “Ramayana” are 
entirely original. Kabir, the son of a Muslim weaver, was 
the father of a sect known as the Kabir-Pantha. It attacked 
the idolatry of the Hindu, besides assailing the narrow 
bigotry of the Muhammadan. The teaching of Guru 
Nanak, the founder of the Sikh faith, was only a branch of 
the Kabir doctrines. The writings of the Guru, together 
with those of his nine followers, are collected in the work 
known as the “ Adi Granth.” _ = 

The “ Adi Granth” is heterogeneous in its contents. 
The hymns are in a mixture of various tongues and 
dialects. ‘This heterogeneous admixture is in turn the 
foundation of a new language, still in its infancy, a language 
-of unrivalled charm and of very great literary possibilities. 
This is Punjabi, or the language of the Sikhs and Hindus 
ofthe Punjab. “Hir and Ranja” is an epic famoys 
throughout Northern India. Snatches of its romantic 
poetry are known to most Punjabis. 

In Maharathi literature the most famous writer is 
Tukaram. Born in 1600, he was as a child a shopkeeper, 
but in youth he left home and parents and became a 
wandering ascetic. His“ Abhangas” are famous through- 
out Maharastra. Namdeva is “known to us by hymns 
enshrined in the Sikh Granth, as well as those current in 
his own country.” l , 

The best-known Tamil writers of the eighteenth 
century are Tayumanavan and the Jesuit monk Beschi. 
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The stars in Telugu literature are Allasani-Raya, King of 
Vigayanagar and author of “ Amuktamalyada,”’ and 
Allasani Peddana. Burmese, Assamese, and Kanarese 
literatures have each their Poets Laureate, and have con- 
tributed their share to the vernacular literature of India. 
The literature of Bengal was for one hundred and fifty 
years between the fifteenth and seventeenth centuries dedi- 
cated to the god Siva and the goddess Kali, or otherwise 
knownas Durga. Of the older works, ‘“‘Srimanta Saudagar,” 
by Mukunda Ram Chakravarti, is the best known. l 
With the beginning of the last century began a new dawn 
in Indian literature. The golden streaks of a new renais- 
sance were first seen in Bengal. Ram Mohan Roy, the 
religious reformer, set a new fashion in prose, while Madhu 
Sudan Dutt attained a degree of excellence in his poetry 
which has scarcely ever been surpassed. Bankim Chandra 
took the literary world by storm in his novel “ Durgesanan- 
dini.” He is also the author of many patriotic poems. 
Dina-Sandhu Mittra created a sensation with his satire 
“ Nil-Darpan,” for which he was fined and imprisoned. 
This work has been translated into almost all the languages 
of India. Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore is, of course, the tower- 
ing genius in the Bengali literature of to-day. In fact, 
his personality overshadows the whole of present Indian 
literature. Born of an eminent aristocratic family in 
Calcutta, he began to write verses at the early age of nine 
or ten. He received his education at the University 
College, London. His principal works are “ Gitanjali,” a 
collection of philosophical bymns which has brought him a 
reputation equal to that of any man of letters of his day. 
The “ Gardener” contains many exquisite lyrics of love 
and life. Tagore is also famed as a dramatist, and his 
prose is admired from the Delta of the Hugly to the 
Continent of America. 
- Thus we come to our own day. The dawn of the new 
century heralds a new era, a new epoch, in the history of 
Indian languages and in the history of Indian literatures. 
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In the Punjab we find Iqbal reviving in the native tongue 
of the land the sublime mysticism of Iran and Arabia ; in 
Gujerat we find the budding of new poetry, of new 
romance ; in Maharastra prose is soaring to lofty heights; 
and in Bengal Tagore is creating literature destined to live, 
and destined to rank with the noblest in the world. 

But this new renaissance ends not here. A new litera- 
ture, a new mode of expression, has taken root in the 
Indian mind. Indians have begun to find an outlet for 
their native sentiments and ideas, not in their own vernacu- 
lars, not in the melodious dialects of their country, but in the. 
English tongue. The first poet hailed from Bengal early 
in the last century. His footsteps have been closely 
followed by a train of poets, lyrists, and dramatists, of no 
mean order. The chief of these are the late Romesh 
Chandra Dutt, one of the ablest members of the Indian 
Civil Service, and the two poetesses Toru Dutt and 
Sarojini Naidu. All these names are familiar in this 
country. So far no great prose-writer has arisen. It is 
only natural, for the history of literature proves that poetry 
invariably develops before prose. 

Mr, Romesh Chandra Dutt’s translations from the epics 
exhibit a great command of the complicated forms of 
English metre : 


“Sound the drum, a music issues, 
Can you grasp the sound so bold? 
~ Blow the conch at festive season, 
Can you that soft utterance hold ? 
Strike the harp-string deep resounding, 
Can you touch its voice profound ? 
Stop the drum, the conch, the harp-string, 
And you stop the uttered sound !” 


Toru Dutt, a poetess of great promise, plucked away 
from life at the age of twenty, has nevertheless left a few 
poems, a few lyrics, which will live. She has, as Edmund 
Gosse said many, many years ago, added a page, a beautiful 
page, to the history of Axglish literature. Here is one of 
her translations from the French of Comte de Gramont : 


= 
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“Thou canst not die ; my foolish fears are vain, 

O Muse! O Poesy! My love for aye! 

Thou livest and shalt live. The sun, the day, 

Are less than thee, the life of hill and plain ! 

Long as the spirit makes the heart its fane, 

And homewards, Godwards, lifts our eyes, thy ray 
* Shall light our path and thy bewitching lay 

Our exile charm and mitigate our pain. 

And ye who scorn her heart, ye worldly wise, 

Or who profane it, which is guiltier far, 

Ye may degrade yourselves and blind your eyes 

And close your ears, but ye can never mar 

Her glory with your boastful blasphemies, 

Nor quench in heaven the lustre of one star.” 


Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, of course, is now the soul of this 
new ‘literature. Her exquisite and elegant verses are 
famous even in England. In India she is the leader of 
this new movement and the idol of her people. Her works 
are “The Golden Threshold,” “The Bird .of Time,” and 
“The Broken Wing.” Her third and latest book is the 
least successful of her three works. The following is one 
of her famous lyrics : 


“Is there aught you need that my hands withhold, 
Rich gifts of raiment or grain or gold? 
Lo! I have flung to the East and West 
Priceless treasure torn from my breast, . 
And yielded the sons of my stricken womb 
. To the drum-beats of duty, the sabres of doom. 


“ Gathered like pearls in their alien graves, 
Silent they sleep by the Persian waves ; 
Scattered like shells on Egyptian sands, 
They lie with pale brows and brave, broken hands ; 
They are strewn like blossoms mown down by chance 
On the blood-brown meadows of Flanders and France. 


“Can ye measure the grief of the tears I weep 
Or compass the woe of the watch I keep? 
Or the pride that thrills through my heart’s despair, 
And the hope that comforts the anguish of prayer? 
And the far, sad, glorious vision I see 
Of the torn red banners of Victory ? ss 


“ When the terror and tumult of hate shall cease, 
And life be refashioned on the anvils of peace, 
VOL, XV. 2.0 
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And your love shall offer memorial thanks 

To the comrades who fought in your dauntless ranks, 
And you honour the deeds of the deathless ones, 
Remember the blood of thy martyred sons !” 


Of the new generation of this class of poets, by quaint 
coincidence, the most noted poet is Harandranath Chatto- 
padhyay, the nineteen-year-old brother of Mrs. Naidu. 
His “Feast of Youth” is a work of great promise. 
-Harandranath is inclined to be bombastic at times, and thus 
spoils many otherwise s poems. Here is a specimen of 
his poetry : 

“Lo! over the mountains in the silver grey 
= Enchanted distance, breaks a burning day, 
Long clouds of faéry-flaming fire 
. Bloom on the heaven-looming mountain-tops, 
And everywhere warm, silver fountain drops 
Scatter the music of desire.” 
I know of other poets and poetesses in various parts of 
India finding the natural expression of their native genius 
in English verse and rhythm, but time does not permit of 
further discussion, ner perhaps would it be fair on my part 
to announce them to the world before they have laid their 
gifts at her feet. 

Out of the past has the present evolved, out of the present 
will evolve the future. Let us turn our eyes to the 
morrow, and see if we can discern anything in the dim 
hazy mist of the future in the light shed by to-day. ns 

Various forces are at work now on the Indian mind. 
The spread of railways, the growing increase of trade and 
commerce, is bringing India into closer contact with the 
West and with the East. The people are rapidly taking to 
Western ideas, Western sentiments, Western ways, and 
Western habits. Some thinkers and writers regard this 
change with a cynicism born of narrow vision. But on the 
whole there is no need for alarm. East can never be 
West, nor West East, but they can meet. The materialism 
of Western thought and the narrowness of Eastern visioñ 
can, however, both melt in the happy union of the two. 
Of this I have the greatest hopes, 
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In India to-day there is a great awakening. A spirit of 
nationalism and self-consciousness is abroad in the land. 
The ancient classics are being revived, and historical and 
archzological research is bringing to light once more the 
vanished glories and splendours of bygone empires. The 
ambition of every village boy, of every village girl, is now 
to learn English. Is it too much, then, to expect that with 
all these forces at work on the Indian mind a new mode of 
expression, a new language, a new literature, will rise above 
the ruins of the past?- This new literature will be India’s 
contribution to the literature of England. In India shall be 
born before long a host of Emersons, a host of Irvings, and 
a host of Longfellows. In them will meet the best from 
the East and the best from the West. The glamour, the 
gorgeous beauties, of the Eastern mind will find its ex- 
pression in the exactness and clearness of a Western tongue. 
Readers of the works of Toru Dutt, Sarojini Naidu, and 
Harandranath Chattopadhyay, cannot but be impressed 
with the possibilities of this new literature. 

Although I have outlined the future of the English 
language in India, which is almost certain, if we judge 
aright the signs of the times, I do not mean to imply that 
the whole genius of the Indian mind will find its outlet 
in a foreign language. Far from it. The literature of 
India is to evolve on three distinct lines: Firstly. in the 
English language; secondly, in provincial dialects; and, 
thirdly, in the Sanskrit tongue; and will be known to 
posterity in these three forms. India is a country almost 
equal in size and population to the whole of the Continent 
of Europe. It can havea “agua franca, but it is absurd to 
expect the Kashmiri, the Punjabi, the Maharata, the 
Rajput, the Bengali, and the Madrasi, to express their 
thoughts in one language and create a common literature 
for the whole of India. All Indians can no more think and 
write alike—I mean with the same sentiments, with the 
same ideas—than can the German, the French, the 
Russian, and the Englishman. Thus must we be prepared 
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to see the literature of India develop, not in one direction, 
but in three; not along one path, but along several. 

Thus with new hopes and new fears we await the morrow.. 
Now that the great shadow which hung over the world- 
like a mist is lifting, a bright golden dawn purples the sky 
of peace; we are on the threshold of a new era, of a new 
‘epoch. In the hazy distance I see the glimmering pinnacles 
of a great future for both literature and art. The storm 
is passing; let us now travel forth to the land of our 
hopes, the land of our ideals, the land of thought. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


a 


Ar a meeting of the East India Association, held on Monday, April 
28, 1919, the following paper, entitled, “Indián Literature: Past, 
Present, and Future,” was read by Kanhayalal Gauba, Esq. Sir 
Roland K. Wilson, Bart., occupied the chair. The following ladies 
and gentlemen, amongst others, were present: Sir Herbert Holm- 

_ wood, Mr. A. Porteous, c1e., Mr. W. Coldstream, k.-i-n., Mr. N. C. 
Sen, 0.B.E, Mr. J. B. Pennington, Mr. F. H. Brown, Mr. Duncan 
Irvine, Dr. T. Miller Maguire, Lady Katharine Stuart, Professor 
Bickerton, Mr. J. P. B. Jeejeebhoy, Mrs. Jackson, Miss Inman, Mrs. 
Harrison, Mr. J. A. Rohaman, Mr. S. K. Bhadwrty, Lieut. D. L; 
Patwardhan, Mr. Grant Brown, Mr. H. R. Cook, Mr. F. Joseph 
Conway, Mr. Alfred Brewer, Mr. Guiry, Mrs. Archdale Wilson, Miss 
M. Sorabjee, Mr. M. Sorabjee, Mr. and Mrs. Blaise, Mr. James 
MacDonald, Mrs. Fitzroy Mundy, Mr. D. Chaman Lall, Mr. N. B. 
Patel, and Dr. John Pollen, c1£., Hon. Secretary. 

The CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlemen, we have just listened to a 
very able lecture by a very young undergraduate of my University 
of Cambridge, who shows signs of very great promise. It is not so 
very long ago when I was occupying the chair here that a paper was 
read by another brilliant young Indian student, that time from 

Oxford, He rather startled his audience by the announcement, 
which he falsified by every word of his address, that the study of 
the English language was so alien to the Indian mind that it cramped 
and stifled whatever genius they might have originally possessed. 
I am glad to see that the Cambridge man takes a different view, and 
anticipates—and is glad to anticipate—that English may be the 
lingua franca of the whole of that vast Empire, which no doubt will 
‘at some time or other be independent, without prejudice to the 
various dialects which belong to the different parts of it, in the same 
-way that my friend Dr. Pollen will probably say that Esperanto ts 
going to be the lingua franca of Europe without prejudice to 
English, French, and so cn. Those of you who have the paper 
_ before you will have seen that it is much more elaborate than what 
the lecturer has put before you. He has had to leave out a good 
deal owing to consideraticns of time. We are much indebted to 
Dr. Pollen for having filled up some of the gaps, and I propose to 
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offer one more illustration from the poet, Princess Zebun-nissa, who 
is writing, [ may say, in the character of a mere man: 


“No Muslim I, 
But an idolator. 
I bow before the image of my Love, 
And wor ship her. 


“No Brahmin I, 
My sacred thread 
I cast away, for round my neck I wear 
Her plaited hair instead.” 


It may, perhaps, be interesting to know that the same Princess 
Zebun-nissa who is responsible for this amatory poetry has com- 
piled an enormous work on Mohammedan Law, which is still looked 
upon as a high authority. 

The Lecturer accredits Firdausi to India, he being the Court poet 
of a Muhammaden king, Mahmud, whose only connection with India 
was that he mercilessly raided it as far. as he could. Another writer 
in the Court of that same monarch, may with more truth be con- 
nected with Indian literature, Albiruni, who wrote an elaborate 
treatise on all that he had been able to gather of Hindoo literature, 
and went so far as to denounce the devastating raids of his sovereign. 

I think we have seen enough now to recognize that the famous. 
Kipling aphorism, “East is East and West is West, and never the 
twain shall meet,” is out of date. 

A striking illustration of the same word being used in two very 
different senses occurs in the early part of the paper—I refer to the 
word “speculation.” The Lecturer attributes “speculation” in the 
sense in which we are familiar with it on the Stock Exchange to the 
English, the French, and the Germans, and “speculation” in the 
metaphysical sense to the Hindoos. I humbly suggest that there 
has been a good deal of speculation in the latter sense in England, 
and I hope that in cotton mills and other things we shall see a good 
deal of tseful and honest commercial speculation on the part of 
Indians. 

I may mention two other illustrations of how the East and West 
are coming together, especially of how the East is diligently study- 
ing the West> A good many of you have read, I expect, the Report 
of the Rowlatt Commission. In the part relating to Western India 
it comes out very clearly that the revolutionaries drew a large part 
of their inspiration from Mazzini, and one of them expresses the 
opinion that Tukaran, the Marathi poet of Sivaji’s time, was 
re-incarnated in the Italian patriot. 

The other illustration. This morning I was looking up Rabin- 
dranath Tagore with a view to what I might hear this afternoon. I 
looked at a book which had a photograph of the poet on the frontis-* 
piece, and I was startled to see the close resemblance of this photo-- 
graph to a philosopher of whom all Cambridge men are proud, the: 
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late Professor Henry Sidgwick. This brings together in a striking 
way two remote branches of the Aryan Race. (Applause.) 

Sir Herpert Hormwoopn said as a critic of English the paper was 
very well put together and thought out. He regretted that iñ the 
time at his disposal the lecturer had not been able to go more deeply 
into the subject of Buddhist literature, which he (the speaker) was 
much interested in. With reference to the Chairman’s remark about 
the influence of Mazzini, when he (the speaker), in the course of 
his judicial duties was trying some of the Anarchists at Calcutta, he 
came across a Bengali work on revolution, which also exhibited: 
the influence of Mazzini and quoted from him. It also had several 
sections which described low to make bombs, and all the chemical 
processes connected with them. He expressed great admiration 
for the works of Sir R. Tagore, whom he was proud to number 
among his personal friends. He had heard him recite his own 
poems in Bengali and translate them into English on the spot, and 
into most beautiful English. Tagore’s description of the rain fall- 
ing was one of the most wonderful sound poems he had ever heard. 
It was impossible to translate the sound of the dropping rain into 
English, but it was most striking to hear him immediately, and 
without any effort, give a really good English rendering of his own 
poems. In conclusion, he thanked the lecturer for his extremely 
able and interesting paper. (Applause.) 

Professor BICKERTON sæd that listening to the lecture had been 
a great literary treat. He congratulated the lecturer on his know- 
ledge of English. He was interested to learn that “ Aryan” meant 
“friend.” Another thing he had been struck with was the statement 
that the written alphabet depended on the nature of the writing 
material. Although that had never struck him before, it must neces- 
sarily be the case. For instance, if one were writing on clay the 
letters would naturally become cuneiform in character. With regard 
to East being East and West being West, he hoped nationalities 
wouid be preserved, so that when they travelled abroad they would 
be able to see the different costumes which were suitabie to the 
climate and the surroundings, to note the national dances and other 
customs, and to hear the national music, language, and national 
poetry, even though they did not understand it. That the nationali- 
ties should be carved out according to the will of the diplomatist 
was, in his opinion, the last possible thing to be desired. The 
nationality should be the nationality of the race with all their char- 
acteristics, though there should be the least possible lines of demar- 
cation between the different countries and the freest possible inter- 
course. The difficulty was increasing with regard to frontiers. 
Rivers at one time formed effective frontiers, but at the present 
time, owing to bridges and communications, that was not the case. 
The only effective natural frontiers at the present time were high 
mour.tains and the sea. Even in the case of high mountacns, any- 
one who had seen the performances of the aircraft on the occasion 
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. of the march of the Anzacs through London would realize that 
it would be a very easy matter for aircraft to go over ordinary 
mountain passes, What they wanted was a nationalism which would 
bring East to West and West to East. What was required was 
unity between all the peoples, with a nationality not tinged with a 
patriotism of hate, but saturated with a desire to be of a maximum 
of service to one’s neighbours and all mankind. (Applause.) 

Mr. COLDSTREAM said that the lecturer had made a most useful 
-contribution to literature. They had begun to understand in Eng- 
land within the past ten years that Bengali had a great literature, 
and that many authors reached a very high standard in prose and 
poetry—for instance, in poetry, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Sir Rabin- 
dranath Tagore. No British poet laureate need be ashamed of the 
beautiful lines from the works of the former which the lecturer had 
referred to and Dr. Pollen had so feelingly recited. Turning to 
the north of India, we have poets and prose writers in Urdu, which 
was still a growing language, not yet fully developed; and it was 
being developed in a remarkable way—viz., by taking accretions 
very largely from English as well as other languages. If they 
looked at an Urdu newspaper they would find fifty words in a 
column that were purely English, and which Urdu writers could not 
get on very well without. He thought the Urdu language had a 
great future before it. He was surprised that the lecturer referred 
to it as a purely provincial language, because it was widely spoken 
and widely understood, and, indeed, might be the foundation of a 
lingua franca for the whole of India, and already was so to a large 
extent. A school of poetry existed, and indeed was very much alive, 
in the Punjab also. Besides the poet Ghalib, who had been a 
friend of his in his very early years, in India there are some who 
had the ear of the people in modern days. Igbal of Lahore might 
be named as one whose patriotic ballad had caught on, and.was 
almost a popular force. 


“Ham bulbulen hain, ghosla hamara Hindostan hai.” : 
(“We are the nightingales, and our nest is Hindustan.”) 


In conclusion, he thanked the lecturer for his very interesting 
and excellent paper. (Applause.) 

Lady KATHARINE STUART said that, once the war was over, they 
hoped to see inaugurated a new civilization—civilization by love. 
In Indian literature there were wonderful parables illustrating the 
redemptive power of love in individual and national life—notably. 
one where the wisest man seeking the greatest God finds Him to be 
“One who overpowers by T and generosity.” Christ Jesus 
surely came to show the cure for crime; disease or folly did not lie 
in aloofness—in less love, but in more love. There were other 
ways, but this was “ The Way.” : 

Dr. Joun Potten, in proposing a very hearty vote of thanks to 
the Chairman and lecturer, said they were most fortunate in having 
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secured the services of Sir Roland Wilson in the chair, for whenever 
he presided he illuminated <he lecture with wisdom and controlled 
the debate with judgment. The paper read on this occasion had 
been admirably put together in perfect English, of which any Eng- 
lish writer might well be proud, and he congratulated the youthful 
lecturer on this, and also on having come to a truer conclusion as 
to the effect a sound knowledge of English would produce on the 
Indian mind than the conclusion arrived at by the youthful lecturer 
from Oxford to which Sir Roland had so aptly alluded. The Chair- 
man, in his remarks, had kindly given him (Dr. Pollen) an opening 
for enlarging on the merits and usefulness of the International lan- 
guage—Hsperanto; but he would merely point out that Esperanto 
had been constructed in much the same way as Hindustani, and was 
intended to accomplish for the world at large what Hindustani had 
accomplished for “the warring world of Hindusthan.” A common 
neutral language would not interfere with the knowledge or spread 
of national languages, and, as a matter of fact, he (Dr. Pollen) knew 
that the International language, Esperanto, facilitated the learning 
of national languages, especially English, while at the same time 
enabling the peoples of the various countries. to understand one 
another readily and perfectly after a few months of study. There- 
fore, in advocating an International language, the last thing he 
desired to do was to discourage the study of English or any of the 
great languages of the world. 
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CASTE AS A FACTOR IN INDIAN REFORM 
By THE REV. JOHN A. SHARROCK, M.A., S.P.G. (RETD.) 


THE common saying Quot homines, tot sententize applies to 
caste more than to most subjects. Some people bless it as 
the beneficent mother of handicrafts, while others condemn it 
as the curse of India. Many people in England think they 
know all about it, because they are fully acquainted with social 
distinctions of rank as we have them in England, or, at worst, 
with the ‘‘colour’’ problem of America; while others, who 
know India almost as well as they know England, see in it the 
one and only bond which binds all Hindus together in the 
same manacles, and are convinced that while caste holds its 
sway such a thing as democracy is an absolute impossibility. 
Some people argue that it is a negligible quality, rapidly dying 
out in the face of education and enlightenment, while others 
declare that it is the most living, active agency in India, the 
most potent engine of oppression that exists, and the root 
cause of all her worst evils, both in the political and religious 
spheres. 

Before making any positive statements of my own on the 
subject, may I offer a few remarks on these points, so as to 
clear the ground on the negative side, showing what caste 
is not? | 

1. We find people maintaining that caste is the basis of 
trade guilds ; that it has fostered the handicrafts by handing 
down from father to son the skill and trade secrets of countless 
generations ; and that it has saved India by assigning to each 
man his own proper work. Then they quote as a great 
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authority the remark of Professor Monier Williams: “It can- `> 
not be doubted that as a matter of fact the caste system of 
India really resulted from a natural and beneficial process of 
a division of labour.” But whatever modicum of truth there 
may be in this statement, we also read that Monier Williams 
himself most strongly condemned what he called ‘“‘the tyranny 
and terrorism of caste.” It looks as if the foundation were 
too slight to bear the ‘weight of the superstructure ; and one 
naturally asks why a beneficent trade guild should produce 
tyranny and terrorism. Caste, then, is not, either historically 
or socially, a mere trade guild. 

2. As regards the social rank theory, though I am a retired. 
missionary myself, I believe that the blame for perpetuating a 
great mistake must largely be laid at the doors of the early 
missionaries. Many famous men from Schwartz to Mar- 
göschis have fallen into the error of imagining that the distinc- 
tions of caste in India are like the distinctions between the 
nobility. and commoners of Germany and England. Father 
Goreh, a Brahman of the straitest sect of the Brahmans, and 
the most distinguished convert of the Society of St. John the 
Evangelist, declared bluntly, with reference to a paper by 
Mr. Margéschis, who took this view: ‘* That man 1s talking 
nonsense. He does not know what he is saying.’’* He then 
went on to prove that caste is nothing less than a birth distinc- 
tion, and that a man can no more change his caste than a 
sheep can change itself into a cow. In England the son of a 


‘crossing-sweeper may rise to the position of Prime Minister, 


and men of the highest rank are honoured by associating with 
him and intermarrying with his family; but in India, if the 
British Government were to appoint an eminent outcaste to be 
a Judge of the High Court, the most ignorant Brahman beggar 
would be defiled by his touch, and would rather die a hundred 
deaths than marry his daughter. It cannot be too emphatic- 
ally stated that caste is essentially a different thing from social 
rank. 

' While on the subject of missionaries I may remark that 


*“ Life of Father Goreh,” p. 7. 
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among modern missionaries there are some who have a ter- 
dency, while admitting some of the evils of caste, to explain 
away and smooth over not only caste, but idolatry and sati— 
in fact, anything which they fear will offend their Hindu 
hearers. The clever Hindus who have led them into this trap 
only laugh in their sleeves at such foolish prattle. 

We are all only too familiar with zhe exclusiveness which is 
displayed in England, and which is often called the caste spirit ; 
and we assert quite truthfully that pride is at the bottom both 
of English exclusiveness and Indian caste ; but there is a funda- 
‘mental difference. The more earnest the Christian is, the 
more he fights against arrogant exclusiveness, holding it to be 
a work of the Devii ; whereas the more devout the Hindu is, 
the more zealously he clings to caste, holding it to be an insti- . 
tution of God. 

3.: Now just a word or two about those who think that we 
may treat caste as a negligible quantity, and that it will soon 
die out if left to itself owing to the contact with Western educa- 
tion and general enlightenment. I am afraid I miust include 
Mr. Montagu himself among this class. In the House of 
Commons he is reported to have szid that “‘he did not mean 
for one moment that caste would disappear, but the features of 
caste which make it impossible-to regard India as a democrazic 
nation might with the flow of time disappear.’’ He then went 
on to speak of the effect of education in mitigating case. 
That the Secretary of State for India, after a visit to India, 
should have made such a statement is amazing. As if “the 
flow of time’’ or ‘‘ education’’ could possibly touch the rost- 
evil of caste, which is an innate instinct based on the deepest 
sanctions of the religion held by every Hindu for a thousand 
years! I hope to be able to show you before I have finished 
that caste and democracy stand at the opposite poles of 
‘thought. Mr. Montagu has swept aside with a wave of the 
hand, in a single sentence, the mightiest power in India ; Dut 
I think he will not be long in finding out that a democratic 
nation cannot possibly be built up ən the quicksands of casté. 

Some old Anglo-Indians, who have only a very superficial 
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knowledge of the religions of India, point to the fact that. 
Brahman and Sudra students sit on the same benches in school 
and college, and they have probably seen a Eurasian guard 
slam the door of a third-class railway-carriage, containing 
‘Brahmans, Sudras, and outcastes, all packed together. True ; 
but have these observers ever followed the Brahmans home, 
seer: them bathe to wash away the defilement of contact with 
‘‘untouchables,’’ put on a complete suit of clean clothes, and 
go through their religious ceremonies, before daring to taste- 
their food P 

And now, having got rid, it is hoped, of some of the: 
camouflage with which caste has been so frequently disguised,, 
we may turn to our subject, and ask two questions: first, 
What is caste? and secondly, What relation does it bear to- 
democracy ? 

I. A doctor can only flounder about in the dark like am 
empirical quack until he can make a correct diagnosis of his 
patient's disease, and we shall do ‘the same with caste unless 
we go back to its origin and trace its history. We must begin, 
then, about 4,000 years ago, or whenever it was that the 
Aryans first invaded India. They were a white, or fair, race- 
like ourselves. They worshipped the same God as our Greek 
and Latin ancestors, as is proved by such words as Dyaus 
Pitar (Sky-Father), which the Greeks pronounced Zeus Pater, 
and the Latins Jupiter. They had no more caste or repug- 
nance to eating beef than the rest of the great Indo-European 
stock from which we all trace our descent. This we know: 
from their own literature.“ They found themselves sur- 
rounded by black and brown races, many of whom had dirty 
habits and disgusting customs, such as eating carrion. These 
Aryan conquerors held themselves to be infinitely superior to. 
the conquered races. Still, at first they did not hesitate to 
marry among or eat with these aborigines or the Dravidian 
settlers who had preceded them. After a while, however, the 


* CH “The Teaching of the Vedas,” Phillips, p. 186. It is rather 
a shock to a Brahman when he learns that every Englishman is 
by descent an Aryan like himself. i 
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race problem began to assert itself. Extremes do not easily 
meet when the contrast of colour is great. I once heard 
Bishop Gore of Oxford say at a meeting: ‘‘Shut up a white 
man and a dark one in a room together, and the former will 
find it almost impossible to treat the latter as his equal.”’ 
Other factors seem to have combined to widen the gulf 
between them, such as the arrogance of the conquerors, the 
disgust which all civilized people feel in associating with dirty 
and degraded classes, the ease with which an intelligent body 
of men may control vast masses of ignorant folk by the power 
of priestcraft, and, perhaps more than all, the notion of tribal 
superiority which in early times kept different classes as far | 
apart as men are from the brute creation. Be the causes what 
they may, the Aryan conquerors decided to isolate themselves 
from the conquered, and from thenceforth the Aryans would 
_ not eat, drink, or marry with “‘natives.’’ 

The three chief ways by which a conquering race can con- 
trol a subject one are (1) the power of the sword ; (2) a just but 
firm administration—the iron hand in the velvet glove— 
coupled with religious neutrality ; and (3) the power of reli- 
gion, openly exercised in the shape of priestcraft. The 
Brahmans, who were no great fighters,-and soon delegated 
force by the sword to the Kshatriyas, and who never shone 
as administrators, chose the last, which they probably found 
the easiest and most efficacious. So, as time went on, the 
Brahmans, who now form the bulk of the Aryans in the Soutth 
of India, covered the peninsula with their missionaries. They 
did not, of course, find India from the religious point of view a 
blank page ; for the Dravidians and aborigines all had their 
own separate cults, chiefly animistic. But the Brahmans were 
quite satisfied if they could get their hearers to accept two 
propositions : first, the divine right of the Brahmans, and 
secondly, the naming’ of their respective gods according to 
the names in the Brahmanic pantheon. 

The origin and divine sanction of caste are supposed by 
‘Manu to be founded on the Rig-Veda, the first of the Hindu 
scriptures, dating from 2000 to 1500 B.C. The writer 
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describes the way in which the Supreme Deity, Purusha, was 
cut into four parts, and says: 
“When they divided a usha, how many portions did they 
make? 
What do they call his aah and arms? what do they call 
his thighs and feet? 
‘The Brahman was his mouth, of both his arms was the 
Rajanya made; 
His thighs became the Vaisya ; from ‘his feet the Sudra 
was produced.” 

But this is not caste as we know it. It is rather a natural 
division of four classes of society—priests, soldiers, mer- 
chants, and agriculturists. ~ | 

It is important to note that the original word for what we 
now call caste was “‘varna,’’ or colour, and as I said above 
it is- colour that makes the harmonious commingling of 
different races so difficult. We derive our modern word 
‘“caste’’ from the Portuguese “‘casta,’’ allied to “‘chaste,’’ 
and denoting something pure and unmixed. In India the 
modern word is ‘‘jati,’’ or birth ; and to every Hindu caste is 
essentially a birth distinction. But why did varna, or colour- 
repugnance, harden into 74t, or birth-distinction? And why 
should such a comparatively insignificant dislike evolve into 
the system of “‘ tyranny and terrorism’’ which Monier Wil- 
liams so sternly deprecated? Why is caste now the most 
powerful engine in India both in the political and religious 
world? Why is caste in India an essentially different thing 
from the colour-problem in America ? PE 

To answer these questions we must travel over the religious 
development of Hinduism from, say, 1500 B.C. to our Chris- 
tian era, and see how caste was affected by the two great 
factors of transmigration and the doctrine of karma, or works. 

Metempsychosis was, of course, not indigenous to India, 
but may be tracéd back through Greecé to Egypt, and was 
at one time probably held by most of the enlightened coun- 
tries of the world. Pythagoras (604-520 B.C.) probably 
visited Egypt, where, according to Herodotus, this doctrine 
was held. In the earliest birth which he remembered Pytha- 
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goras was the son of Hermes ; then he fought in the Trojan 
War; and in a still later existence recognized the shield of 
Menelaus, by whom he had been wounded in that encounter. 
Gautama, the Buddha, who lived about the same time as 
Pythagoras, tells us he remembered that in one birth he was 
“a monkey on a river-bank’’ and in another ‘‘a virtuous 
elephant.” Coming down to our own times, Mrs. Besant, 
whose eloquence is only surpassed by the flights of her 
imagination, and who now seems to find politics more excit- 
ing than religion, tells us that in her last birth she was a 
Brahman, but does not reveal the crime for which she suffered’ 
such a degradation. 

The poet Lucan tells us that the Romans derived their 
knowledge of this doctrine from the Druids in our own island. 
To the early Britons ‘‘mors’’ is not ‘‘janua vitæ,” but 
rather “‘longee vite mors media est.” Whether or no the 
Jews believed in transmigration is not certain. They knew 
that the iniquity of the fathers is sometimes visited on the 
children (Exod. xx. 5); and in the Wisdom of Solomon 
(vii. 19, 20) we find traces of a belief in the pre-existence of 
souls: ‘‘I was a witty child, and had a good spirit. Yea, 
rather, being good, I came into a body undefiled.” Coming 
to the Christian era, we see how puzzled the disciples of our 
Lord were in the case of the man born blind. ‘‘ Rabbi, who 
did sin, this man, or his parents, that he should be born 
blind ?’’. Our Lord’s reply, after emphatically denying fke 
special sin of either, is that ‘‘we are not concerned primarily 
with the origin of evil in any of its forms, but with the remedy- 
ing of that which is amiss and remediable’’ (Westcott on 
St. John ix. 2; St. Luke xii. 1-6). This ought to be suff- 
cient to set the doubts of all Christians at rest ; but Origen 
believed in a modified form of transmigration ; and if our own 
poet Wordsworth did not believe it, he came very near it in 
the ‘‘Intimations of Immortality ”’ : 


“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar: 
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Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home.” 


Anyhow, Orientals, who revel in metaphysical speculations, 
recognize no other solution to the problems of life’s disasters 
but transmigration ; and Shakespeare accurately reflects their 
views when he makes Gratiano, in ‘‘The Merchant of 
Venice,” say : 

“Thou almost makest me waver in my faith . 

To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 

That souls of animals infuse themselves 

Into the trunks of men; thy currish spirit 

Govern’d a wolf, who, hanged for human slaughter, 
Even from the gallows did his fell soul fleet, 

And, whilst thou lay’st in thy unhallow’d dam, 


Infused itself in thee; for thy desires 
Are wolfish, bloody, starved and ravenous.” 


Now, if this almost universal idea had remained alone in 
India, it would probably not have modified Hindu thought 
any more seriously than it has done that of other religions ; 
but it became associated with the purely Hindu conception of 
karma, or the effect of action on rebirths. It was the com- 
bined influence of these two conceptions onthe comparatively 
harmless colour-repugnance which created caste as we now 
know it, and converted it into a birth-distinction, and hence- 
into one of the most tremendous engines that the world has 
ever known. So we must stop for a moment to examine this. 
factor of karma. 

The doctrine of karma seems traceable to two sources, the 
Sankhya philosophy and Buddhism. According to the 
former everything is produced by Prakriti, primordial matter, 
and this is composed of three gunas, or qualities—goodness, 
passion, and darkness. All beings are compounded of these 
passions, which generate actions ; and these actions, whether 
good or bad, must work out their expiations in another birth, 
and by the fact of their doing so they produce still further 
actions, and so on ad mfintum. As it has been wittily 
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observed, ‘‘as fast as the clock of retribution runs down, it 
winds itself up again.” Karma is eternal, without beginning 
or end ; it is an endless chain, a mechanical principle of cause 
and effect, an unintelligent force, and yet inflexible in its 
exaction of the uttermost farthing. Though impersonal, it 
is cruel and relentless—fiercer than the tiger’s claw, sharper 
than the serpent’s tooth, heedless as a Jaganathan car crush- 
ing out life after life under its ponderous wheels. No created 
being can escape from karma, and the Supreme Essence can 
only be free from karma by being assumed to be also free 
from all actions, for the fruit of actions can never die. 

I may remark in passing that I once read a leading article 
in the Madras Hindu, beginning with the sentence, ‘‘ The 
Hindus have never sunk so low as to believe in a personal 
God.” The Supreme Essence, or Soul, is neutral, uncon- 
scious, impersonal, and men mere victims of remorseless fate. 
The Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man are in the 
light of karma an impossibility. Hence caste, dependent on 
karma, is the very antithesis of brotherhood. 

Before closing this section on karma, a word or two may 
be said to contrast the Christian with the Hindu doctrines of 
works and of rebirths. The Psalmist writes, ‘‘ Thou ren- 
derest to every man according to his work’’ (lxi. 12); and 
St. Paul, ‘‘ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap’’; and again, ‘‘that each one may receive the things 
done in the body, according to that he hath done, whether it 
be good or bad’’ (Gal. vi. 7; 2 Cor. v. 10o). The determina- 
tion of awards and penalties by a just Judge for the good or 
evil that a man has done is a very different thing from the 
mechanical grinding out of cause and effect, where God is a 
nonentity and mercy unknown. Then, too, as regards being 
born again: our Lord told Nicodemus that flesh and blood 
cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven until born again in 
.the spiritual kingdom, just in the same way as a sheep cannot 
turn into a man, except by a miracle, or the operation of some 
unknown law, because they belong to two different kingdoms. 
Such a miraculous change on the part of God is a very 
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different thing from the treadmill of eight million births under 
the inexorable law of karma. l 

It only remains now to put two and two together. Karma 
and transmigration were inseparably connected in the Hindu 
mind, and when they were fastened upon by an arrogant 
priesthood and coupled with the idea of racial superiority, 
they became welded into an engine of such irresistible force 
as the world has never seen before or since. This compound 
of karma, transmigration, and caste began to take shape 600 
or 7OO years B.C., and hardened into its present form about 
the time of Christ. Everyone is born into his particular caste 
in accordance with his actions in his previous existence. If 
his actions have been good—+.e., he has kept caste strictly— 
he will tend upwards and be born a Brahman ; if he has broken 
any caste laws, he will descend into some lower caste ; or if 
he is bad enough he may become a woman, a wolf, or a worm. 
If after countless ages he crawls from the dunghill and 
becomes again a human being, he is still an outcaste, and still 
lower than many animals. The sacred cow may, of course, 
enter the Brahman’s house, the dog may yap in the court- 
yard, and the unclean pig scavenge in the agrahavam (Brah- 
man’s quarter) ; but an outcaste would risk being thrashed if 
he dared to set foot in the holy man’s street. His very pres- 
ence is an offence, and his touch a pollution. We may to 
some extent realize how caste drives a man with abhorrence 
from the slightest breach, not of God’s commandments, but 
of the least observance of his caste. When a patient in a 
hospital is enduring agonies of pain and thirst, and can only 
whisper ‘‘ What is your caste?” he will die a hundred times 
over rather than drink a cup of water from the hand of one 
of a lower caste. That we can understand. But can we 
fathom the sense of shame and degradation that a man must 
feel in the heart of his heart wher he finds himself born a 
pariah outcaste? Bishop Mylne, formerly of Bombay, writes 
that the forfeiture of his all as far as this world is concerned _ 
is ‘‘but the outward embodiment of an inward, ineradicable 
defilement which has cankered him body and soul . . . and 
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that he, in his innermost being, is a horror of loathsome pollu- 
tion, to God, to man, to himself.” l 

The Brahman is by birth in the highest stage; he is the 
divine priest, the representative of God upon earth, and is 
only one stage off absorption into the Supreme Essence Itself. 
The outcaste at the other end of the scale is equally by birth 
lower than a dog : in his physical, social, and religious aspects 
he is a leper—not in figure only, but as an inherent fact in 
nature. 

That, then, is my answer to the first question, ‘‘ What is 
caste ?’’ I have studied it in theory and witnessed it in action 
for over thirty years, and have tried impartially to get to the 
roots of the matter ; but still I may be all wrong. If so, I 
shall be glad to be set right. I can imagine someone at once 
objecting that the ordinary Hindu knows nothing of this com- 
plicated explanation, and would simply say that caste is a 
divine institution ; while the Christians—most of whom keep 
caste—would repudiate the Hindu doctrine of karma. That 
is true ; but however much the fruit may differ from the root, 
the fruit is determined by the root. Caste is bred in the 
blood and marrow of every Hindu. Even the caste-keeping 
Christian sucks in the poison with his mother’s milk and 
inhales the miasma with every breath that he breathes. 
Moreover, it is a fact—though a strange fact—that a slave 
does not mind being bullied by his owner if there is someone 
else lower down whom he may bully in turn. One sees that 
every day incaste. Again, the caste-title is a thing of honour 
that every Hindu clings to with a passionate grip. In 
Madras the Sudra will willingly call the Brahman: ‘‘ Aiyar,’’ 
provided that he himself is always called ‘‘ Pillai,’? and may 
call someone else ‘‘ Nadan.’’ | 

Some of my hearers maf not have met caste in actual prac- 
tice, and fancy that it is dying out, so I will quote two typical 
cases taken from The Epiphany, published by the Oxford 
missionaries to Calcutta (21st February, 1914). 

r. “A young engineer in charge of the building of a bridge 
was passing along a road when he caright sight of an Indian 
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_lying apparently in mortal illness in the sun by the wayside. 
He saw some passers-by, and begged them to carry the man 
to some place where he could be cared for. Not one of 
them would touch him. It was better to let a human being 
perish uncared for than run the risk of breaking caste; and 
the English engineer had to carry the poor man, without any 
help from his own fellow-countrymen, to the nearest hospital.’’ 

2. “In Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, a man had fallen down 
m a faint or fit; hundreds of people must have passed him 
by in that crowded street, but no one attempted to help him, 
save one medical student, who, to his honour, stayed with 
him two hours vainly imploring the passers-by for assistance 
in litting the man into a cab that he might convey him to a 
hospital. Not until an English priest came up could any 
help be obtained, and then the English priest and the Indian 
medical student took the man to the hospital ; the man’s own 
fellow-countrymen (with this one exception) absolutely refused 
to touch him for fear of breaking caste.’’ 

II. Having given so much attention to caste, the answer 
to the second question need only be brief. What relation 
does caste bear to democracy? By the term ‘‘democracy’”’ 
I suppose we mean “‘the government of the people by the 
people for the people.’’ But what do we mean by the word 
‘‘people’’? Most writers on India constantly use the word, 
and use it in a misleading sense. Most of the agitators in 
India also apply the word to themselves, and pose as repre- 
sentatives of ‘‘the people.” But (1) India is not a homo- 
geneous country like our own, for it consists of many races, 
many languages, many religions, and many castes. (2) We 
may roughly divide the Hindus into threé great divisions, with 
great gulfs fixed between—¥7 per cent. educated Brahmans, 
from whom the agitators mostly spring ; 67 per cent. Sudras, 
largely illiterate ; and 26 per cent. degraded outcastes. (3) 
Caste does not connote merely trade guilds, social rank, and 
so on, but a veritable birth-distinction. How, then, ts 
democracy conceivable under such conditions? At one end 
of the scale you have divine priests, the representatives of 
God on earth, and at the other end men who are no higher 
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than scavenging pigs; at one end supermen who arrogate to 
themselves a position that no Pope of Rome in his wildest 
moments has ever dreamed of, and at the other degraded 
savages, who have been trampled in the mire by these super- 
men for ages. To talk of democracy in such a connection is 
to deprive language of all meaning. 

The authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report plume 
themselves on ‘“‘deliberately disturbing the placid, pathetic 
contentment of the masses’’ by offering them the franchise, 
and so fancy they ‘‘are working for India’s highest good,” 
just because of ‘the faith that is in them.’’ But surely faith 
cannot be entirely divorced from facts, or belief from know- 
ledge. Doubtless Napoleon had boundless faith till it was 
consumed in the flames of Moscow. Doubtless the ex-Kaiser 
thought he was working for the highest good of the world by 
trying to force German kultur on all of us, till the illusion was 
dispelled by the retreat from the Marne. He only broke his 
own ‘‘ shining sword’’ in attempting to force on us what we 
did not want. Are we to court similar disaster in India? It 
is a dangerous thing to disturb the contentment of the masses. 
Concessions to agitators, who only interpret those concessions 
as signs of weakness, and use them as jumping-off grounds 
for further political propaganda based on the distortion of 
facts, speedily rouse the fears of ignorant people. That which 
Queen Victoria so earnestly desired we are now deliberately 
threatening, with the inevitable result of riots and bloodshed, 

Pardon the digression. Let us now see what the Report 
says about caste. We read: ‘‘If the higher castes refuse 
to admit the children of low castes to schools which their own 
sons attend, or if caste exclusiveness takes even harsher 
shapes towards the outcastes, it is the business of the enlight- 
ened leaders of the community to explain to them that they 
are only retarding a cause that ought to be dearer to them 
than their own sectional interests.’’ Could anything be more 
feeble, anything more fallacious? Enlightenment and reli- 
gion move on entirely different planes. The Pope and his ` 
College of Cardinals are enlightened men, but are they on 
that account ready to admit that the Salvation Army are 
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Catholics like themselves? Or can we imagine still more 
enlightened Roman Catholics exhorting the Pope to lay aside 
his exclusiveness for the sake of a political vote? And this is 
only a faint comparison. The tide did not cease to flow 
because Canute seated himself on the beach; and religious 
forces are no less irresistible than physical ones. 

I shall be told that numbers of educated Hindus, under the 
direct influence of Western education and the indirect example 
of Christianity, now condemn caste. I gladly admit it, 
though one swallow does not make a summer, nor do a thou- 
sand words equal one single act. Here are the verdicts of 
two emiment Hindus. Professor Bandarkar writes: ‘‘ The 
caste system is at the root of the political slavery of India.” 
And Pandit Sivanath SAstri says still more emphatically : ‘‘ It 
has made the country fit for foreign slavery by previously 
enslaving the people by the most abject spiritual slavery.’’ 
The writers of the Report imagine that the lower classes of 
India will be gradually educated to the value of a vote, and 
will be drawn by cords of affection thereby to the Empire, 
like the colonists of Australia and Canada. But they have 
never gauged the effect of this “‘ spiritual slavery.” Sir H. S. 
Maine, in his-*‘ Ancient Law,’’ describes caste as ‘‘ the most 
disastrous and blighting of human institutions.’’ It is simply 
childish to imagine that such a powerful institution can be 
abolished, or even modified, by such a feeble instrument as 
the gift of a vote. Caste, too, destroys all power of initiative. 
The individual is nothing, the caste custom is everything. 
Independence of thought, the sheet-anchor of democracy, is 
a thing abhorrent to the Hindu. Even if he had any indepen- 
dence, think of his choice at the polling station. Instead of 
having English officials to protect his interests, he will, say, 
once in five or six years have the doubtful blessing of voting 
either for a Brahman lawyer or a Brahman squire, neither 
of whom cares for him or his interests. No body of men has 
done more to foster true democracy and patriotism than the 
‘missionaries, but they know it. will take a century to teach 
the lesson, and that it must come by slow organic growth 
from within, and not by hasty revolution from without. The 
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Indian Christians are affected by caste less than others, and 
those in Madras have been trained in Church councils and 
panchayats for some S PEOS but how slow has the pro- 
gress been ! 

As a matter of fact the oeoa -Chelmsford Report does 
not tend to democracy at all, and the intelligentsia know it : 
would they otherwise support it? The 7 per cent. have no 
wish to be outvoted by the 26 per cent.; the divinely born 
rulers of the country have no desire to be under the heel of 
their own scavengers. The ultimate trend of the Report is 
Home Rule. We are told that the ‘‘ people of India’’ will 
no longer rest satisfied unless they have constitutional govern- 
ment, and that the Indian Government no longer dare post- 
pone the great gift of a vote. We were told the same story 
of Ireland: the people could only be conciliated by Home 
Rule ; yet the moment we promised tt them, ay demanded an 
independent republic. 

I do not expect you all to agree with me, but perhaps you 
will permit me to give you my own opinion. I have worked 
as an Indian missionary for thirty-one years, I have studied 
the religious history of the Hindus in the past, and I have 
gained my experience by associating with all castes from the 
Brahmans down to the outcastes. And my opinion is that 
Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford are starting India—quite 
unintentionally, I admit—on the downward slope; and when 
sufficient momentum has been gained neither they nor anyone 
else will be able to stop the rush. Who, then, will come out 
top? The illiterate Sudras with their sixty-seven votes, or 
the degraded outcastes with their twenty-six votes? Neither. 
But the Brahmans, by their leading position and priestcraft 
rather than by their seven votes, will carry all before them. 
And when once they are seated in the saddle, they will be 
sole rulers, and will order the pariahs to sweep all voting- 
papers into the dustbin. 

We must never forget two factors—(1) That India is the 
only country in the world fettered by caste, and hence all ' 
suggested parallels with other countries are not parallels at 
all; and (2) “Caste is Hinduism and Hinduism is caste,” as 
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Bishop Sargent so often declared. Hinduism still remains 
one.of the great religions of the world; it is still the pre- 

- dominant power throughout Hindustan, and it shows no sign 
of collapsing on a great scale. Now, if Hinduism is caste, 
and caste is as I have tried to describe it, then democracy is 
not even in sight. This scheme of Constitutional Reform is 
only the camouflage of absolute autocracy. 3 

We are often told that if we adopt a destructive attitude we 
are also bound to construct. I might plead that this is out- 
side the scope of my paper, and also that if any builder con-` 
structs a wall daubed with untempered mortar in a man’s 
field, that man has a right simply to knock it down. But, 
not to be churlish, it may be allowed me to suggest that we 
should take our figure from growing and not building. Give 
the present trees time to grow (pruning, of course, being per- 
mitted, but not tearing up by the roots) ; do all that is safely 
possible to foster the growth of self-government ; grant com- 
munal representation, so as to give the real ‘‘ people of 
India” a chance to make their voices heard ; educate, edu- 
cate, and again educate—and specially press on elementary 
education; making it compulsory, and extending it to sixteen 
or seventeen years of age; divert higher education more and 
more to agricultural and economic channels; do all that is 
possible to get rid of the idea that we English are rulers and 
nothing else, proclaiming from the house-tops that we are 
tather fathers willing and anxious to take into partnership all 
our sons the moment they are ready for the responsibility. 

Then, lastly, but chiefly, let us support every person and 
every mstitution which teaches that true swadéshi consists 
not in Sinn Fein, but in the brotherhood of every race in the 
country ; and also that the brotherhood of man cannot exist 
without the Fatherhood of God. One does not wish to speak 
pontifically,. but, as a plain matter of fact, this is the only way 
by which caste can be replaced by brotherhood, subserviency 
by democratic self-government, agttation by co-operation, 
‘and religious and race antagonisms by peace and prosperity, 
freedom and happiness. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A MEETING of the Association was held at the Lincolnshire Room, Great 
Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W., on Monday, May 26, 1919, when a 
-paper was read by the Rev. John A. Sharrock, M.A., entitled “Caste as 
a Factor in Indian Reform,” Sir J. D. Rees, Bart., K.c.1.E., C.V.0., M.P., in 
the chair. The following ladies and gentlemen, among others, were 
present: Sir Roland Wilson, Bart., Sir George Stuart Forbes, K.C.S.L, Sir 
Sidney Gerald Burrard, x.c.s.1., Sir Mancherjee M. Bhownaggree, K.C.LE£., 
Sir Guilford L. Molesworth, x.c.1.2., Mr. N. C. Sen, O.B.E., Mr. W. Cold- 
stream, K.-i-~H., Mr. J. B. Pennington, Lieut.-General F. H. Tyrrell, Mr. 
N. M. Samarth, General Chamier, Colonel A. S. Roberts, Mr. Stanley Rice, 
The Lady Katharine Stuart, Mrs. Sharrock, Mrs. Elliott Marshall, Mrs. 
Creagh Osborne, Colonel F. S. Terry, Dr. G: B. Clark, Mr. C. P. Coleman, 
Professor Bickerton, Miss Stoton, Miss F. R. Scatcherd, Mr. M. R. 
Kidwai, Mr. M. H. Kidwai, Mr. and Mrs. N. P. Kotval, the Rev. Frank 
Penny, Mr. W. Frank, Mr. W. S. Clayton Greene, L.c.c., Mr, F. B. Patel, 
Mrs. Candy, Mr. B. T. B. Callard, Mr. George Fox Pitt, Mr. F. H. Brown, ` 
Mr. T. W. MacCormack, Mr. James MacDonald, Mr. C. V. L. Rao, Mrs. 
Beauchamp and friend, Mrs. Jackson, Mr. M. Sorabji, Mr. J. A. Hobson, 
Mrs. Collis, Mr. J. P. B. Jeejeebhoy, Mr. E. H. Tabak, Mr. C. R. 5. 
Caddell, Mr. Q. A. Rohaman, Mrs. Garling Drury, the Rev. W. L. Broad- 
bent, Dr. Liventaal, the Rev. Dr. Stanton, Captain and Mrs. Grant, 
Dr. S. S. Tuga, M.D., Mr. A. MacLaren, Dr. Bhabba, Mr. D. Chaman Lall, 
Captain Bhagat, M.S, Dr. S. A. Kapadia, and Dr. John Pollen, C.1.E., 
Hon. Secretary. | ° 

The CHAIRMAN, in introducing the lecturer, said: Ladies and gentle- 
men, we are going to hear a very interesting paper by Mr. Sharrock on 
a subject which might some time ago have been regarded as rather of 
academic interest; but that is not the case now, because caste is most 
intimately connected with the question of reform in India. Everybody 
knows that affairs in India at the present time are not in a peaceful or 
satisfactory condition. I think everybody at this meeting probably knows 
that this unrest Is not a new thing. It is not a question of any particular 
Viceroy or Governor or Lieut.-Governor. Discontent has been working 
up for`a long time, and certain proposals have been made by the present 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State which they think will lighten the strain 
in India, and we all hope they will. It is a question of carrying out the 
policy which was announced as that of Government by Mr. Montagu in 
August, 1917—-a policy which was accepted by Parliament without any 
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objection, and to support which, as I hold, every single Member of Parlia- 
ment is committed who was elected upon the Coalition ticket. Why? 
For this reason: that they all went before the British electors saying that 
they were supporters of Mr. Lloyd George and his Government. That 
included the policy sketched out in the statement of August, 1917, and 
there is no escape from that position. Every member who then stood 
is practically committed to that policy, and any attempt to destroy it would 
be guilty of a breach of faith with the Indian people. I merely mention 
this to show that it is an exceedingly important matter, and I believe the 
Bill will be introduced into the House of Commons ina few days. My 
point is that, matters being in this condition, caste is a factor of prodigious 
importance, because the policy sketched out does not consist only of giving 
a great many appointments to Indian gentlemen ; it does not consist only 
of providing for progressive advances in self-government; it does more 
than all that—it provides for a deliberate advance towards responsible 
government, experimental if you like, of which a considerable instalment 
is to be made at once. Responsible government is only provided in one 
particular—that is to say, popular ministers will be selected by the 
Governors in each Province from the elected Members of the Provincial 
Legislative Councils, and to them will be transferred for management 
certain subjects with which the administration has to deal. That is the 
one and only actual provision for responsible government. Objections 
have been taken (I have not seen the letters from the Government of India 
or the Provincial Legislatures) by certain of the Provincial Governments 
to the transfer of certain subjects to the popular ministers. The greatest 
stand against this reform was taken by the Government of Madras. They 
said: “If you transfer to popular ministers any branch of the government 
in our province ” (and others said the same thing as regards their provinces, 
though to a lesser degree), “instead of transferring it to the Indian people, 
in fact you will be transferring it to the Brahmans,” meaning the Brahmans 
and a few other superior castes. But if this transfer is not made there will 
be no beginning in these reforms of the grant of responsible government. 
Byt J say this transfer has become necessary, because it has been promised, 
and the promise has to be kept. We are told that the lower castes in 
Madras are not competent to express opinions upon politiés so as to inform 
their ministers of what they want done. If that is so, why should we waste 
time in reading what the Indo-British Association says they want done? 
When I use the term “ Brahmans,” I mean the Brahmans with a few other 
classes whose characteristics are more or less identical. They have always 
been the predominant feature—at any rate, a predominant feature—in the 
administration of India under all its masters, whether the Moguls, Mah- 
rattas, or ourselves. Everybody knows the part they have taken in the 
Indian Civil Service. They have always been, if not the chief factor, a 
great factor in the administration of British India. The objection to them 
„is put forward entirely for political reasons, and it is urged that the lower 

castes will not get fair play from the Brahmans; that they should be given 
some special representation. If 95 per cent. of the population are such 
a miserable lot that they cannot get representation when it is freely offered, 
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surely they are such as the intelligent people of their own country should 
manage. The proposition is ludicrous. Supposing that in England, in 
a Reform Bill, it was suggested that the alumni of the universities and 
public schools should be ruled out from taking part in the government 
of the country: could anything be more ridiculous? There are a few poinis 
in the paper which require a little explanation—for instance, Mr. Sharrock 
says that caste is a different thing from social status. J think itis. A 
Brahman may be a good cook toa Sudra, providing master and servant do 
not come to close quarters. Mr. Sharrock refers to the impropriety of 
recognizing caste among Christians. There was a chance of making India 
Christian if the Jesuits had been wise enough to recognize caste. Mr. 
Sharrock refers to the Brahmans washing after travelling with lower caste 
people, but the important thing to remember is that they travel together 
without objection. Mr. Sharrock will no doubt explain to us any points 
we want elucidated in the paper he will now read. 

The CuairmMan: Ladies and Gentlemen, whatever opinions may be 
held about caste, there will be no two opinions about the extreme interest 
of the paper to which we have just listened from one who is a deep 
student on this subject. But there must be great differences of opinion 
when you start from the assumption that caste is necessarily a bad thing. 
Gibbon, for instance, does not agree with Mr. Sharrock. He says the 
prerogative of birth when it has obtained the sanction of popular opinion and 
of time is the most natural and the least invidious of all human distinctions. 

I agree with that, and that is what they think in India, and it is very 
difficult to kick against the pricks and pursue the line of most resistance 
in regard to our conduct in our life and conversation, and in regard to 
reforms in administration. I should like to ask why Mr. Sharrock quotes 
Sir Monier Williams—in what respect is he an authority? Mr. Sharrock 
points out that the most ignorant Brahman would be defiled by the touch 
of a High Court Judge who was of lower caste ; but what does that matter P 
He would respect the judge’s judgment and go to jail if the judge sent 
him! Does Mr. Sharrock want to destroy caste ?—and if so, how? Ifyou 
did you would destroy the foundation of the Indian economic system, and 
you would probably have Bolshevism as a consequence. Even in Travan- 
core, which is the last stronghold of caste in India, you now see Brahman 
and Sudra students sitting together. Both classes can associate as citizens 
without associating in religion. Mr. Sharrock says, regarding the coming 
of the Aryans to India, they were no great fighters, and they soon delegated 
force by the sword to the Kshatriyas, but the latter also were Aryans. 
- Then he says: “Why is caste in India an essentially different thing from 
the colour problem in America?” The answer is obvious. The American 
negro belongs to a far lower civilization than the white inhabitant, whereas 
the Hindoo in civilization is the equal of the European, so that it is a 
perfectly different question. With regard to the question of transmigra- 
tion, I do not think that, as suggested, there is any memory of the former 
state. Each life is quite separate and there is no consciousness of a former 
existence. Then Mr. Sharrock said the Brahmans were priests. The 
present-day Brahman is no more necessarily a priest than any other man 
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is. With regard to what Mr. Sharrock has said about sick men being left 
unattended in the street on account of caste, I think that is an exaggeration 
of the position, and could refer at once to Sir Partab Singh and the dead 
officer, his friend. With regard to the lower class people not being fit to vote, 
I think the ryot is quite as fit to vote for his representative in Parliament 
as a good many people in this country. The orcinary Indian cultivator is 
quite capable of exercising a vote (Hear, hear), and I am very glad he 
is to get it. 

Mr, N. M. Samarra said that apparently the lecturer’s experience was 
confined to Madras, and he doubted if he had anv knowledge of matters in 
other parts of India, especially Bombay. Had he lived in Bombay, he 
would have found an Institution there connected with the depressed classes 
—-a hostel and a school, where the boys and girls of the depressed classes 
had board, lodging, and primary education given to them—and he would 
have found there a young Mahratta Brahman with his wife and children 
living at that Institution, mixing with the boys and girls of the depressed 
classes, treating them as children of the one common God of humanity, and 
devoting his energies to the noble task of uplifting them from darkness 
unto light. He would have found, further, that the children of that Brahman 
gentleman were not sent to some other school, but were receiving their 
education along with the children of the depressed classes in the same 
Institution. He would have found also several night-schools for the 
depressed classes conducted by Brahman teachers at Bombay. None of 
them has been outcasted. They are enjoying the same privileges in the 
Brahman community as they would have‘enjoyed had they never touched 
what have been called the ‘ untouchable” classes. The lecturer would 
have found that the picture he had drawn of caste-ridden India was 
exaggerated, and did not correspond with facts as they existed, at any rate, 
in the advanced Province of Bombay, to which the speaker was proud to 
belong. Take again the aspect of the question which related to the 
exercise of the vote, and upon which the lecturer dwelt with a view to 
discredit the Montague-Chelmsford reform proposals. The speaker was 
nota Brahman. He had for some time the privilege and honour of being 
the elected representative of the Bombay University on the Bombay 
Legislative Council. At the election at which he headed the poll he was 
opposed by a rival candidate, who was a high-caste Brahman, Mr. K. 
Natarajan. And yet the bulk of the Brahman vote of that constituency 
was cast in the favour of the speaker. It was scarcely possible within the 
limited time available to him at that meeting to deal with the various 
points suggested by the lecturer in the paper he had read. But one 
point was amusing. Commenting adversely on the Montague-Chelmsford 
reform scheme, the lecturer protested against the use of the metaphor ot 
“building,” and insisted on the-analogy of the growth of a tree as more 
appropriate for a proper understanding of the vital issues involved in the 

„problem of India’s political growth. The speaker was glad to avail him- 
self of the analogy favoured by the lecturer. Instead of giving it in his 
own words, he would rather give it in the thoughtful, earnest, appealing, 
eloquent words of one who was not only a highly respected and dis- 
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tinguished member of the Indian Civil Service, both while in office and 
after retirement, but renowned as a scholar, a man of letters, a historian, 
an efficient administrator, and a far-sighted statesman—no other than the 
late Sir William Hunter. Forty years ago he made the foHowing observa- 
tions in a speech delivered by him at Birmingham: observations to which 
Mr. Samarth invited the attention of the audience as containing, as it were 
in a nut-shell, the real case for the Montague-Chelmsford reform proposals, 
and the attention of the lecturer in particular, as they were based on the 
analogy of the growth of a plant or tree, which he insisted on as the only 
right way of illustrating and understanding the problem. This was what 
the late Sir William Hunter said in 1879: 


“I do not believe that a people numbering one-sixth of the whole 
inhabitants of this globe, and whose aspirations have been nourished from 
their earliest youth on the strong food of English liberty, can be permanently 
denied a voice inthe Government of their country. Ido not believe that 
races from whom we raise a gross revenue of sixty millions sterling, and 
into whom we have instilled the maxim of no taxation without representa- 
tion as the fundamental right ofa people, can be permanently excluded from 
a share in the management of their finances. The children whom we have 
trained in these ideas are now the grown-up men with whom the Indian 
Administration has to deal. We have planted the tree of political aspira- 
tions in India ; the tree has very nearly reached the roof. Unless you give 
play to its growth, the day will come when either its top will burst through the 
roof, or you will have to cut down with sharp steel the fair tree which your 
own hands have planted. Gentleman, I say, while there is still time, take 
off the roof.” (Applause). 

Sır GEORGE Forses said that it might be interesting if he mentioned 
the result of a recent inquiry concluded this year by the Government 
of Madras in regard to the extent to which schools, maintained out 
of public funds, admitted the children of the depressed classes in ‘that 
Presidency. l 

In the well-known Despatch of 1854—sixty-five years ago—the British 
Government laid down the principle “that.no boy be refused admission to 
a Government college or school merely on the ground of caste.” This 
principle has been reiterated many times since; but what was the result 
of the inquiry to which I refer? It was found that, out of 8,157 publicly- 
managed schools, there were only 609 into which the children of these 
classes were admitted. The inquiry further showed, as the main reasons 
for this exclusion, first, prejudice cn the part of the higher castes, which 
jn some cases resulted in the withdrawal of their children from school, or 
the threat to do so if the children of these lower classes were admitted ; 
second, the location of schools in those parts of the village site, or in 
temples or the like, access to which is forbidden to the lower classes ; 
third, objection taken by the owners of buildings rented for the schools 
to the admission of such children; fourth, the unsympathetic attitude 
taken in some districts towards the education at all of such children; 
finally, the inherited reluctance of the depressed classes in some places to’ 
assert their claims. 

So far as the objections relate to the location of schools and the objec- 
tion of renters, the Government have now directed that other sites are to 
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be selected; but with regard to the other objections, which rest on caste 
prejudice, it is difficult for the Government to deal. i 

I have given the results of this Government inquiry as being based on 
solid statistics, and not assertions based on mere speculation or isolated 
instances, and they seem to throw an illuminating light on the tecture S 
subject. 

It may be mentioned that school sites are ordinarily selected by the 
Sub-Inspectors of the Education Department, who belong almost entirely 
to the higher castes. 

The LECTURER, in reply, said: I am ER to find that though some 
of the speakers have criticized my paper—some harshly and others 
captiously—no one has touched the main principles on which it is based. 
So long as the history and growth of caste stand firm as I have tried to 
state them, minor points do not matter much, and the fact remains that 
democracy in India is at present an impossibility. The Hindu gentlemen 
present naturally do not agree with me, for they represent the 7 per cent. 
of high-caste, educated men. I have tried to voice the views of the 
93 per cent. who have been almost ignored in the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report. That Report confines itself to politics; but the real people 
of India care nothing about politics, though they care a great deal for 
religion and freedom from the tyranny of the high castes. 

One or two points deserve notice. The Chairman has denied that the 
Brahmans are priests, because many of them never perform any priestly 
functions; and he has also denied that there are any outcastes; but only 
a fifth caste. It is sufficient to reply that among the Jews of old, though 
all Levites were not priests, all priests were Levites. It is just the same 
with the Brahmans: they are the priestly caste. As to the outcastes, 
though the Indian Government has begun to call them out of politeness 
Panchamas, or fifth caste, every Hindu knows perfectly well that they have 
no caste at all, but are lower than dogs. Can democracy be based on 
gods and dogs? 

At has been urged that high birth has its advantages, and that it is only 
right that the educated few should govern the illiterate masses; also that 
it is only natural that the Brahmans should wash themselves after touching 
the dirty lower classes. All this displays an ignorance, or perversion, of 
the nature of caste. If my paper stands, it needs no further reply. Any- 
how, this argument does not make for democracy, but aristocracy. The 


' Chairman has also asserted that caste is the cement that binds Hindus 


together ; but all Hindu literature, and all authorities, both Indian and 
English, prove the exact opposite—namely, that caste is the most dis- 
integrating factor known in the history of the world. 

Sir George Forbes has shown that out of 8,000 schools only 600 ad- 
mitted outcastes, and I might cite a school of my own. When the head- 
master allowed an outcaste to enter, every Hindu boy left the school next 


` day, and the building fell into ruin. 


Though we all desire that India should grow in the art of self- ‘government, 
it is the last country in the world to look to for democracy. Mazzini laid 
down in 1840 certain maxims for the Italians: ‘“ Your task is to form the 
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universal family. . . seek in woman strength and inspiration. . . education 
is the great word that sums up our whole doctrine.” India is the opposite 
of a “universal family”: it despises women, and 93 per cent. of its people 
are illiterate. f 

The Chairman asks, Do we wish or expect to destroy caste? I reply 
that India will never be fit to govern herself till she has got rid of these 
three defects. But anyone who has read Mr. B. Kidd’s. “Science of 
Power” will see how India may develop in a generation, like Japan, if she 
will inculcate the emotion of the ideal instead of pursuing the will-of-the- 
wisp of political agitation, which can only lead to ruin as surely as the 
pursuit of military absolutism has led Germany to ruin. 

Mr. Montagu will probably pass his Bill, because the majority of our 
M.P.’s know nothing of India except what the 7 per cent. tell them; but 
he will not conciliate the latter, while he will rouse the fears and suspicions 
of the rest, who are trembling at our weakness, and throw them into the 
arms of the agitators who will stimulate them into deeds .of passion and 
violence. 
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” THE TSAR AND THE SLAVONIC WORLD 
By OLGA NOVIKOFF 


THE late Emperor was accused of being a dreamer. Some 
of his dreams fortunately were realized even in his short 
lifetime. One of these reminds me forcibly of events I 
have witnessed myself in Moscow at the outbreak of the 
European War in August, 1914. It was a beautiful night, 
warm and brilliant, not only in the physical sense but in the 
moral sense also. I am sure I am not the only one who will 
remember it with emotion and gratitude to God. For me, for 
instance, it had a startling surprise. In driving in one of the 
beautiful Moscow streets with another Russian woman, a friend 
of mine, we suddenly heard a shouting crowd, the cause of which 
vas quite unexpected. At first we feared it was a riot—or that 
these people were in search of drink? I stopped my carriage 
and asked the reason for this excitement. Some bystanders 
answered : ‘‘ They only want to call out the orchestra from a 
restaurant and make them play the National Hymn.: The 
orchestra appeared and played ‘‘ Our God save the Tsar,” 
while the crowd enthusiastically joined in. It was a bewilder- 
ing scene and a particular delight to ùs Slavophils. Involun- 
tarily, almost, we ourselves joined the crowd ; for on this day 
the country was informed that the Emperor had taken the 
courageous and historic step of declaring Russia the head of 
the whole Slavonic worid—a stupendous undertaking, the 
parallel to which it is- difficult to find in history. Similar 
scenes occurred daily in various quarters of the town, as, for 
instance, in front of St. Saviour’s Church in Moscow, where 
a crowd composed of many thousands was congregated. A 
priest appeared with a cross, and all the crowd like one man’ 
went down on their knees and prayed. This indeed was a 
scehe worthy of Holy Russia ! 
VOL. XV. . 2 E 
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_ At Petrograd, it seems the demonstrations were also on a 
large scale, but naturally had a different character. It may 
be so: it is well known that whenever the Emperor visited his 
people and spoke to them, his charming voice always had an 
exceptionally electrifying effect. One great importance of 
the Tsar’s declaration was that henceforward all Slavs will 
naturally feel themselves members of one great family. 

History repeats itself, but with a difference. In 1875 a 
Slav nation was oppressed, threatened with annihiliation ; and 
the great Russian heart was moved. In those days our Foreign 

Office, so foolishly afraid of “‘ wounding the susceptibilities 
of Europe,” tried all it could to stop the reckless chivalry of 
the Russian people. Donations were started by a handful of 
volunteers, determined as all classes were to sacrifice every- 
thing, even life itself, for the sake of their oppressed co-reli- 
gionists. In that August, thirty-eight years before (1876), 
Petrograd itself (always more reserved than Moscow), because 
of the alien element, was fired by an enthusiasm for the cause 
of the Christian Slavs that daily gathered strength. Gradually 
it pervaded all the Russian classes, from Prince to peasant. 
As to the latter class I can remember a touching scene. At that 
time I, with many others, was collecting for the Red Cross. 
A very old woman came to me looking nervous and agitated. 
With trembling hands she began to unfold her handkerchief. 
I thought it was my duty to interrupt her, supposing that she 
was about to exhibit some documents establishing her claim 
for relief. “No, no,” she exclaimed. “I want nothing; 
on the contrary, I bring you roo roubles, the savings of all my 
life, which would have belonged to my boy ; but he is killed in 
the war, and this is my offering for his soul.’’ I may here 
mention something that was publicly recognized by the late 
M. Aksakoff, the President of the Slavonic Society, and 
recorded by Gladstone, Kinglake, Froude, and others. My 
brother, Nicholas Kiréeff, was the first Russian volunteer: a 
fact of which my mother and we were all justly proud. 

The sympathy of the masses had been evoked by the atroci- 
ties committed in the most unspeakable Turkish fashion in the 
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Balkans. That sympathy, however, bore chiefly a religious 
and political character, and, as in almost all great national 
movements, our Emperor eagerly identified himself with his 
people. | 

And now, in 1914, another great national emotion had 
swept over millions of people, and the Emperor Nicholas II. 
with unhesitating rapidity placed himself at the head of the 
great Slavonic cause ; and the spokesman was Nicholas, the 
Grand Duke and the Commander. This was not a War of 
greed or vanity. It was not concerned with some violation of 
her frontiers. It was the result of a deep religious sense of 
justice embedded in the hearts of the people. 

Our Tsar, by coming forward at the critical moment in 1914. 
at the head of his nation, was carrying out the traditional 
policy of Russia and her mission in the world. 

He held out a beacon of hope to the Slavs incorporated in 
Germany, whom that country was trying to Germanize with a 
cruel perseverance. Prussia would not allow the Polish 
children even to speak their own language to their parents in 
their own homes. He was mindful of the down-trodden Slavs 
of Austria, and their suffermgs under a rule which had been 
carrying on an insidious Hapsburg policy in Galicia and Buko- 
vina, and had imprisoned men like Father Naumovitch and 
many other distinguished men for their devotion to the Eastern 
Church. I remember a young Montenegrin who once 
declared in my presence that religious and political oppression 
in Austria were worse than in Turkey, as it affected the Greek 
Church, whilst the Moslems only care for their Mahomet and 
have no propaganda in mind. 

In short, all hope for the Slavs of Austria, the Cecho- 
Slovaks, the Jugo-Slavs, and Poles, rested in Nicholas II. 
championing their cause. 

It is difficult for outsiders to judge Slavonic troubles and 
Slavonic needs. It is a private family affair, which ought to 
be left to us to settle. i 

Moreover, the Emperor had gone even beyond this in 
espousing the cause of the unfortunate Christians in Armenia. 
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And what is more, Russia proceeded from words to deeds in 
her glorious offensive in the Caucasus, the capture of Erzerum 
and the liberation of countless Armenians. It is only too true 
that those Armenians who were not saved by the brave Rus- 
sian troops, suffered unspeakable punishments and even death 
at the hands of the Turk, until yesterday. It is surely well 
known that whenever Turkey is allowed to use a free hand, 
she always uses it cruelly and badly in torturing Armenians 
and Slavs. 

Much has been made in certain quarters of the publications 
of the so-called secret Treaties by the Bolsheviks. Those 
who would deride the Tsar, and accuse him of desiring a 
patched-up peace with Germany in order to save the throne 
and heritage of the Romanoffs, will find little to help them in 
these pseudo-revelations of the Bolsheviks. And even if they 
were genuine, what do these documents show? The Em- 
peror Nicholas II. appears therein giving orders to our Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, M. Sazonoff, to consult the Allies in 
any question of an international nature ; and he never con- 
cealed the ideal of the Russian people which had existed in 
our country since the ninth century, when Prince Sviatoslof 
was the Russian ruler—namely, the possession by Russia of 
the sacred Sainte Sophia. — 

There certainly never was any question of dismemberment 
of Russia and betrayal of her duties towards her Allies, nor 
yet repudiating her debts—as long as the Tsar was on the 
throne. The Emperor never forgot that “‘L’union fait la 
force.”’ 

How different, and how far more patriotic and statesman- 
like, was his policy in that quarter than that of Prince 
Gortchakoff, always afraid of the word “‘Slav.’’ Yet I 
remember that one day I asked the Chancellor whether it was 
he who signed the Berlin Treaty? To which he answered 
with a youthful vivacity, ‘‘Oh no, not I, it was Nesselrode,” 
and then, lowering his voice, he added with satisfaction :. 
‘* But little by little I tore it to pieces.” 

Of course not all our, diplomatists were as timid as the 
amiahle Chancellor : as a brilliant exception of the other kind, 
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we should never forget Count Nicholas Ignatieff and his out- 
spoken energetic Slavophil sympathies. We must well remem- 
ber that nothing is further from the eternal than political 
documents, a fact which, by-the-by, may prove once more. 
that every political fact must be guided by some categorical 
principles. I am not aware whether what once happened to 
Prince Bismarck is generally known. One of his opponents 
in Parliament, hoping to annihilate him, read a long article 
written by the Prince some years previously, which was 
diametrically opposed to the principles which he was now 
advocating. The Prince did not appear in the least discon- 
certed or embarrassed by this revelation, and simply re- 
marked: “‘I listened with great interest to the article read by 
my opponent. It was written by me. No need for me to 
conceal that fact, I may even say that some years ago nothing 
could have been more appropriate. But at this moment, no 
doubt it would be quite out of place.” Ea 

The conclusion that might be drawn from this little anecdote 
is: political documents are only valid, then, when they are 
surrounded with conditions which cannot be easily effaced. 

But the greatest triumph for Nicholas II’s. ideal was 
assured at the beginning of the European War, when,: on 
August 16, 1914, he instructed the Grand Duke Nicholas 
Nicholaivitch to issue the following manifesto to the Polish 
population of Russia, Germany, and Austria. 


“ POLES ,—the hour has sounded when the sacred dream 
of your fathers and grandfathers may be realized. A century 
. and a half has passed since the living body of Poland was torn 
in pieces, but the soul of the country is not dead. It con- 
tinues to live, inspired by the hope that there will come for the 
Polish people an hour of resurrection and of fraternal recon- 
ciliation with Great Russia. The Russian Army brings you 
the solemn news of the reconciliation which obliterates the 
- frontiers dividing the Polish peoples, which it unites conjointly 
under the sceptre of the Russian Tsar. 

‘‘ Under this sceptre Poland will be born again, free in her 
_ religion and her language. Russian autonomy only expects 
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from you the same respect for the rights of those nationalities 
to which history has bound you. 

‘With open heart and brotherly hand Great Russia 
advances to meet you. She believes that the sword, with 
which she struck down her enemies at ‘‘ Grunsveld,’’ is not 
yet rusted. From the shores of the Pacific to the North Sea 
the Russian armies are marching. The dawn is seen, the 
sign of the Cross, the symbol of suffering and of the resurrec- 
tion of peoples.” 


To this may be added the Grand Duke’s appeal to the Rus- 
sian inhabitants of Galicia (but what:about the fate of unhappy 
Armenia—when will that be settled ?) : 


‘‘ BROTHERS —a judgment of God is being wrought. With 
` Christian patience and self annihilation the Russian people of 
Galicia languished for centuries under a foreign yoke, but 
neither flattery nor persecutions could break in it the hope of 
liberty. As the tempestuous torrent breaks the rocks to join 
the sea, so there exists no force which can arrest the Russian 
people in its onrush towards unification. Let there be no 
longer a subjugated Poland. Let the country which forms the 
heritage of Saint Vladimir throw off the foreign yoke and raise 
_ the banner of United Russia, an indivisible land. May the 
= providence of God who has: blessed the work of the great 
Uniters of the Russian lands be made manifest. May God 
aid His anointed, the Emperor Nicholas of All the Russias, 
to complete the work begun by the Grand Duke Ivan Kalita. 

‘Rise, fraternal Galician Russia, who have suffered so 
much, to meet the Russian Army for you and your brothers, 
who will be delivered. Room will be found for you in the 
bosom of our Mother Russia, without offending peaceable 
people of whatever nationality. Raise your sword against the 
enemy and your hearts towards God with a prayer for Russia 
and the Russian Tsar.” | . 

The three Polands are now liberated, and have united to’ 
assist the world in fighting Bolshevism. Thus the Tsar’s 
work for the Slavs has borne fruit. 
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THE FATE OF RUSSIA’S WESTERN 
BORDERLANDS x 


BY A RUSSIAN 


‘‘ SELF-DETERMINATION ”’ is a newly-invented political formula 
which possesses varying degrees of advantage. In the case 
of Turkey, Austria-Hungary, and Germany, it has worked 
miracles. Its application to Russia, one of the Allies, cannot 
be regarded as a blessing, and it is really difficult to understand 
why Russia should be visited in this way. In a word, self- 
determination is a double-edged weapon. It is commendable 
as long as it is in the interests of the country enforcing it 
upon enemy States, but it gains quite another aspect as soon 
as that country’s own State interests are involved. Inter- 
national freedom — so it seems— should be moderated by 
the same ethical principle by which personal freedom 
is regulated: the freedom of the one should not interfere 
with the freedom of the other. This applies to the society of ` 
individuals as well as to the society of nations. The right of © 
_ self-determination must—if it is not intended to stir up strife— 
find its correction in natural frontiers and in national rights. 
Natural frontiers may be termed such frontiers as offer safety 
in natural obstacles, as, for instance, the sea or mountain — 
ranges, lakes or big rivers ; national rights are those which a 
nation acquires by conquest, assimilation, or- international 
treaties. In the light of these premises we may consider the 
‘position of the Russian western borderlands—Finland, the 
Baltic Provinces, Lithuania, Poland, and Little Russia. 
Finland, as well as Esthonia, Livonia, and Courland, has a 
mixed population. Broadly speaking, the upper classes in 
Finland are of Swedish race, while part of the Intelligenzia and 
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Labour are Finns ; just as in the Balticum, the former are of 
Teutonic origin, while the latter are Esths in Esthonia and the 
northern part of Livonia, and Letts in the southern part of 
Livonia and Courland. Now, self-determination—if it has any 
meaning at all—is a device for combining racial unities. Fin- 
land, very far from being a racial unity, is merely a geographical 
= conception generated by Sweden’s capacity to extend her terri- 
tory to the east. Ingermanland, Karelia, and the government. 
of Olonetz, are also inhabited by Finns, although these 
provinces never belonged to Finland ; while, again, the upper 
classes of this country belong ethnographically to’ Sweden. 
It is, therefore, an impossibility to construct a genuine case for 
self-determination on racial lines in Finland. It came to Russia. 
by right of conquest, and has never been wrested from her in 
international wartare ; furthermore, its possession is necessary 
for Russia's natural frontiers as a guarantee for safety. An en- 
tirely independent Finland which might join a ‘coalition directed 
against Russia would, by her geographical position, be able to - 
overrun the Murmansk railway, to occupy the ice-free port at 
Alexandrovsk, and to take Petrograd, which is only thirty miles 
distant from the Finnish frontier. Since General Denikin and 
Admiral Koltchak’s political programme comprises decentrali- 
zation and a guarantee of home rule for the different parts of 
Russia, Finland need not fear a relapse into the old régime of 
centralization and Russification. She may be assured of 
autonomy ; but Russia’s future existence demands her as a 
necessary territorial complement. 

The case of the Baltic Provinces is very similar. This bor- 
derland gives access to the sea, and must naturally, and for the 
same reason as Finland, belong to Russia, although the great 
majority of the population are not. Russians. Of course, as 
separate racial units, the Baltic Provinces are bound to be given 
home rule in accordance with the pledges given by their con- 
queror, Czar Peter the Great, and in conformity with the afore- 
mentioned reconstruction programme. 

Having suffered great hardships from forcible Polanization 
and Russification, Lithuania now deserves to live her own 
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national life without fear of oppression ; but here, again, self- 


determination is circumscribed by her neighbour’s right— 


Russia. In the provinces of Vilna, Kovna, Suvalki, which, 
roughly speaking, form Lithuania, there is no inconsiderable 
proportion of White Russians—i.e., people ethnographically 
homogeneous with the Great Russians. In the above-named 
three provinces, taken together, there are 4,403,000 Lithua- 
nians and 959,000 White Russians. It is more than doubtful 
whether, under these circumstances, united Russia could recog- 
nize Lithuania’s self-determination carried to the extreme of 
complete national independence. Moreover, independent 
Lithuania would hardly be able to benefit the cause of a national 
revival in face of an independent and overwhelming Poland. 
The only satisfactory solution seems, therefore, to abide by.the 
decision of the Lithuanian National Assembly of 1905 in favour 
of internal autonomy within the-Russian Empire, and to suggest 
that the inspired German proclamation of the Taryba for 
Lithuanian independence be corrected accordingly. 
In Poland the case is slightly different. The sound, far- 
seeing Grand Ducal declaration of internal autonomy for the 
Poles was over-trumped by the Zweikaisermanifest of November 
sth, 1916, making Russian Poland an independent State ; and, 
in its turn, this solution has been thrown out by the Peace 
Conference, which has decided to create a Poland comprising 
the province of Warsaw, some portions of the-previous territory 
of Austria, Germany, Lithuania, Ukraine, and White Russia, 
embracing millions of non-Polish inhabitants—the main inten- 
tion thereby being to form a Great Poland, not only at the 
expense of Austria and Germany, but also of Russia! [In fact, 
Russia is the chief loser. There is no excuse whatever for the 
partition of Poland ; but it seems to be forgotten that it was 
Poland herself, with her Liberum veto, the plague of factions, 
and her prevailing tendency to anarchy, which brought about 
her own ruin. In an article in the Quarterly Review quoted by 
- Ralph Butler, Lord Salisbury, in the early sixties, wrote about 
the Polish question as follows: ‘‘ With the year 1815 the 
’ strength of the Polish cause begins. As a nation they had 
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fallen by the justest retribution that was ever meted out to a 
foreign policy of incessant aggression and an oppressive and 
barbarous domestic rule. But they had not lost their rights 
as men. They had a right to good government, and at least 
to some portion of the freedom they had lost. . . . An abso- 
lutely independent Poland is a mere chimera. There is no 
power that can set it up ; and if it is set up—assuming that the 
Russian Empire remains otherwise unbroken—there 1s no power 
that can maintain it.’’* Since that was written nothing has 
happened to give rise to a belief that the national disunion ard 
lack of stability in the Polish character have been remedied. 
During the war the nation was hopelessly divided between the 
two strictly opposite camps-—anti-German and anti-Russian. 
The previously Russian, Austrian, and German parts of Poland, 
which for the last hundred years developed on very different 
lines, are totally dissimilar in methods of education, economic 
structure, and administration, and are ill-prepared to form a 
homogeneous solid block. Moreover, the non-Polish element, 
to a certain extent, makes the new Poland resemble pre-war 
Austria. Worst of all, no great national effort, no military vic- 
tory, was, under the circumstances, allowed to make itself felt 
as a powerful structural force for the nation. But a nation can- 
not be regulated simply by a decision from outside, and held 
together as such, if in herself there are not the necessary con- 
ditions for stability. Poland would have been much safer under 
the Grand Ducal Manifesto, incorporating, of course, Aus- 
trian and German Poland, but remaining in organic cohesion 
with Russia, for instance, on federative lines; and for the 
latter, this solution would have been certainly preferable as 
a guarantee that Poland would not repeat its onslaught upon 
Moscow and the Ukraine. 


If comparison be made between the coming resurrection of 


* “The New Europe,” by Mr. Ralph Butler, containing essays on 
Finland, the New Balticum, Poland, and the Ukraine, is a very read-. 
able, instructive, and altogether welcome book. The author is well 
informed, and treats his difficult subject with remarkable impartiality 
in the style of a true statesman. 
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Russia and that of Poland, it may be seen, on the one side, a 
bitter struggle, great national effort, devotion to patriotism— - 
assisted with due judgment by the Allies, thereby enabling the 
Russians to gain the victory for themselves ; and on the other 
side, a ready-made restoration of an old edifice, which had 
crumbled away by the sheer vice of internal construction, due 
to the abrupt Sic volo, sic jubeo of a Conferential deus ex 
machina.- The elements which command faith in the future 
of Russia are, up to the present, lacking in Poland. But per- 
haps the German-Polish enmity, which is bound to develop into 
a deadly feud by the settlement of the Paris Peace Conference, 
will provide Poland with a solid foundation for her national 
structure. 

Self-determination, the new lever for bringing about parti- 
tion, has never turned out to be more unsound than in the 
case of the Ukraine. Broadly speaking, this movement was 
imported from Austria, and cannot be defended when it is con- 
sidered that, from a racial as well as a religious point of view, 
the Little Russians are homogeneous with the Great Russians. 
The Little Russian individuality can be amply safeguarded by 
internal autonomy, and need not lead to political independence, 
more especially as Little Russia has to gain and not to lose 
by union with Great Russia. ) 

After this orgy of self-determination in Russia the previous 
Empire must again unite with her borderlands, holding out the 
bonds of constitutional government and freedom for the 
individual development of each race comprising the whole. 

Much more could, of course, be said on the subject, if 
space would permit. 


[N.B.—Further discussion of this subject is invited—Eb. A. R.] _ 
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THE SERBS OF LUSATIA 
_ By Francis P. MARCHANT 


THE following notes on the smallest of the Slav peoples may be 
not without interest at the present time, when the fates of large 
and small nationalities are in the proverbial melting-pot. 

The Lusatians, or Serbs (Sorbs) of Lusatia, in Saxon and 
Prussian Lusatia, like the maritime Slovines (Pomeranians : 
po, by ; more, the sea) and Kasuby, on the East Prussian shore 
of the Baltic Sea, form scattered remnants of the once wide 
Slav population occupying the whole of Northern Prussia, 
extending west of the Elbe, bounded on the east by Bohemia 
and Poland. They are broadly divided into Baltic Slavs and 
Polabes (po Labe, by the Elbe), and were never fused into a 
nationality. The name of the Serbs is that of their Balkan 
cousins, with whom they have no point of contact, and the 
languages are unlike. The name of the principality Zerbst 
(Anhalt-Zerbst), whence came the great Empress Catherine IT. 
of Russia, means the centre of the old Serbs. The 
Baltic Slavs included the Liutitshy or Viltsy (Wilzen), 
Obotrites or Bodritshy, and Pomeranians. There were 
Viltsy in Friesland and Holland, and the eminent Czech 
antiquary Shafarik thought he saw this name in our Wilt- 
shire. The Baltic Slavs are related to the Liakhy (includ- 
ing the Poles proper: Polany, agriculturists ; pole, a field), 
Chorvaty, and Mazovshany. The term Wends (Veneti, 
Venedi) is given to the Slavs’ (Sklaboi, Greek) by foreign 
writers, but Serbs (Sorbs) is the native name. The classical 
Veneti must be distinguished from those of similar name on the 
Adriatic, as well as the Vandals, in spite of distant relationship. 
Scandinavians, Germans, and Anglo-Saxons called the Slavs 
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Wendi, Vindi, Vinidi, and the country Wendland, Windland, 
Winedaland. The name Wend has been traced to a Celtic 
word Vindos, whence Vindobona, Vienna (in Bohemian and 
Polish Viden). Latin writers employed Slavi, Sclavi, Slavia, 
Slavania, and sometimes Vinedi, Vinidi, Vinuli. The forms 
Slovensky or Slovinsky for the language and Slovintsy for 
themselves—a name akin to Slovenes, now included under 
Yugo-Slavs—were current among the Baltic and Elbe Slavs. 
It is likely that Phoenician traders bought amber of the Baltic 
Slavs. At the time of Pliny and Tacitus they lived near the 
Vistula, and bordered Dacia on the south. The following are 
names of some of the early Slav tribes, derived from their 
localities : Pomorcy, Primorcy, Morlany (of the seashore), 
Luzitsy (of the marshes), Dolency (of the plain), Berezany, 
Brzezany (of the river banks), Borany, Drevany, Drevliany (of 
the woods), Hority, Chlumcy (of the mountains), Luczany (of 
the meadows), Ozercy, Jezercy (of the lakes), Nizeny, Nizicy 
(of the lowlands), Krajincy, Okrajincy (of the frontiers), and 
Polany, Opoly (of the fields). According to Shafarik, the ` 
name Winden or Wenden is employed by Finns, Lithuanians, 
Celts, and Germans. Russia is known by the Finns as Wen- 
nalaiset. 

In the Norse sagas there is frequent reference to the inter- 
course of Vikings and Wends. There was the famous free 
community of Jomsburg, founded by Palnatoki, who received 
the site from Burislav, Prince of the Wends. The Jomsburg 
Vikings were celibates, like the Templars, Hospitallers, and 
the Sietch of the Zaporozhian Cossacks. ‘There are many 
allusions to Wendland in the Heimskringla of Snorro Stur- 
lusson, and Rolf Ganger, Harald Hardrada, and Magnus the 
Good were among the invaders of Wendland. Little or 
nothing appears in the sagas about the history, politics, or 
religion of these old Slavs. 

From the times of Charlemagne onwards the Elbe and Baltic 
Slavs disputed territory with the Teutons, whose adoption of 
Roman Christianity and solid national feeling gave them a 
powerful momentum in the struggle. Henry the Fowler estab- 
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lished the German marks, of -which Brandenburg was the 
defence against the Wends. The last of the Slav Princes 


was Niklot, who held his own against Danes and Germans, until 


overthrown by Henry the Lion in 1160. His Germanized 
descendants were proud of Niklot, and claimed princely titles. 
Nobles like Barnim of Stettin became Teutonized, colonization 
followed the Crusades of the Teutonic knights, the Slavs were 
forced into the rural districts, and their tongue was confined 
to old men and peasants, as was temporarily the case with 
Czech after the Thirty Years’ War. Prussia, the kingdom of 
Saxony, Mecklenburg, the island of Rugen, and other small 
principalities, were, however, only definitely Germanized in 
the fourteenth century. The treatment of Slavs by Germans 
is contrasted by Slavonic writers with that of Russians and 
Balkan races by Tartar and Turkish conquerors, and compared 
with Spanish treatment of Aztecs and Peruvians. The Slav 
decline is explained by apathy, undue conservatism, deficient. 


patriotic sentiment, and exaggerated personal sensittveness. 


The two Lusatias were united to Bohemia in the fourteenth 
century,. but when Bohemia fell in the Thirty Years’ War 


Lusatia could not be saved. A Serb pastor, Michael Frenzel, 


hailed Peter the Great on one of his famous tours of Europe as 
‘our Slavonic Tsar,’’ and presented him with works in the 


Janguage, but it is not known how the Tsar responded. 


In 1848 the Serbs petitioned the Saxon Diet for sanction of 
their language for religious purposes, and obtained some smiall 
concessions, but. Prussia granted no concessions whatever. 
In 1880 they attempted to petition the Prussian Minister of 
Public Instruction for teachers of religious instruction in their 
language, but this was roughly refused. A whole parish 
emigrated to the United States. As in Posen, school-children 
who used Serb were ill-treated. Through the overwhelming 
force of German capital spent in railroads and the promotion 
of commerce, the Lusatian position became more and more 
hazardous. ee 

In a recent number of La Nation Tchèque (Paris) the pre- 
sent situation of the Serbs of Lusatia is discussed by Mr. 
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Adolph Cerny. Thanks to the revolution in Germany, the 
so-called Wends are eagerly seeking freedom from the 
Teutonic yoke and union with their Slav kinsmen. References 
to their precarious position as compulsory German vassals 
have scarcely been made during the War and the succeeding 
negotiations. At the Congress of Vienna (1815) Lusatia 
(Lausitz) was divided into Upper and Lower Lusatia, of which 
the southern part, with its capital Budysin (Bautzen) was 
under Saxony, and the northern, with the capital Kotebuz 
(Kottbus) was annexed to Prussia. The centre of the 
national life is Budysin (Bautzen), where there is a Serbski 
dom (national house) with a museum, library, and Macica 
Serbska (national society). These Serbs number more than 
160,000. Once they formed part of the Bohemian Crown 
lands, from which they were separated in 1635, during the 
Thirty Years’ War. In Prussia they have been deprived of 
tights, and in Saxony they have little more than shadows, 
though represented by two members in the Saxon Diet. 
Restrictions have been laid on the usage of the national lan- _ 
guage, and education has been conducted in Germar., with 
Serb as an auxiliary. 

Immediately after the abdication of Kaiser Wilhelm and the 
King of Saxony a national council was constituted at Budysin 
(Bautzen) under the presidency of Mr. Ernest Bart, one of 
the deputies at the Saxon Diet, and a proclamation issued 
calling for unity of both divisions, of Catholics and Protestants, 
of men and women. A union (zwjazk) of parochial repre- 
sentatives was speedily formed, and a resolution was carried 
demanding, on the basis of self-determination, the indepen- 
dence of United Lusatia. They seek close relations with their - 
Czech kinsmen, from whom they are not very distant. A 
veritable islet in the sea of Germany, it is not conceivable that 
the Lusatian Serbs can assert their individuality unaided. A 
German journal published at Bautzen warned the Serbs that if 
they persisted with their National Council and the agitation 
-the councils of soldiers and workmen would forcibly prevent 
the establishment of their State, and that if pillage arose the 
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blame would lie with a few fanatics. In a subsequent demon- 
stration, Mr. Ernest Bart declared that the Serbs refuse all 
relations with Bolshevism, and that they desire their small 
country free for their children. If attacked, they count on 
the protection of the Allies. 

In conclusion, the Serbs of Lusatia demand the constitution 
of an independent State, closely related to the republic of 
Czecho-Slovakia. Since the Kings of Prussia and Saxony 
have departed, the Serbs claim that their long subjection to 
these rulers has ceased.. We understand that efforts have 
been made in Paris, with the aid of the Czecho-Slovaks, to 
bring the case of the Lusatian Serbs for consideration in high 
quarters. 

The issues before the Peace Conference concern the future 
careers of whole continents and countless millions, and unless 
notice were drawn to these Lusatian Serbs they might easily 
be overlooked, through obscurity and paucity of numbers, even 
by their brother-Slavs. Their future will not be without 
interest politically. 
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LAW AND OTHER REFORMS IN CHINA 


In the paper “A Fight for the Republic of China,” published in the 
ASIATIC Review for last January, mention was casually made of the China 
National Defence League: for this organization six “ Pamphlets on 
Chinese questions ” have just been published, or are on the evé of publi- 
cation, by Messrs. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. Two of these 
pamphlets are available at this moment, to wit (r) Law Reformin China, 
by Wang Ch’ung-hui, p.c.L., and (2) an anonymous one upon the Relations 
between China and Japan during the Last Twenty-five Years. Wang 
Ch’ung-hui, “raised” at the Tientsin University, is certainly a very com- 
petent and distinguished authority, having first of all studied in Japan, and 
‘then translated the German Code into English, besides taking his p.c.L. at 
Yale in 1995, and being called to the Bar at the Middle Temple in 1908: 
still later on he studied at both Paris and Berlin, and in 1910 was one of 
China’s minor representatives at the Hague Conference. All this was, of 
course, before the Republic blossomed into existence ; and what efforts 
China even under the Manchus was already spontaneously making to 
reform her laws were explained by the present writer at the Royal Institu- 
tion on the 16th January, 1906; this lecture was published in the Zaw 
Quarterly Review for the following April, and again in the Shanghai 
Asiatic Society’ s Journal for 1909; it was finally republished in Chapter 
XVI. of the second edition of “ China” (John Murray, 1916), where, by 
way of summing-up judgment, it is remarked: ‘Things are in sucha state 
- of flux under the Republic that it is hardly safe to say what law is actually 
’ followed by Chinese judges; what is the juridical capacity of those 
judgés ; and what is their ratio decidend?. So far as I can judge, whatever 
the Jaw and the judge may theoretically be, justice to the average claimant 
is as far off as in past times, and the Chinese courts are as unfitted to re- 
place the extra-territorial consular courts as ever they were.” What sort 
of justice was administered in past times is amusingly told by Mr. L. C. 
Arlington in the first number of the Wew China Review just issued, the un- 
impeachable authority for Mr. Arlington’s remarks being one of China’s 
most distinguished viceroys, Lo Ping-chang (erroneously written both in 
Chinese character and English transliteration Lo Chéen-chang), whose 
opinions were officially uttered at the time when the Tientsin treaties were 
being ratified and put into force. 

This criticism does not mean to say, however, that there have not been 
solid Chinese reforms, especially in prison organization, penal labour 
schools, Peking Supreme Appeal court, and so on, and now that we have 
got partly rid of the rival military filibusters and peculators posing too 
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often as provincial governors also, we may hope under the present cultured 
President, Sii Shi-ch’ang for a solid reunion between the north and south 
factions of distressful China and a genuine willingness all round to work 
for the country’s good instead of for the private pocket. Whether the 
editor in introducing Dr. C. H. Wang (że, Wang Ch’ung-hui) to the 
public is not rather too sanguine when he says “this reprint of an addresss 
delivered in 1917 at Peking will effectively serve to dispel the prevalent but. 
mistaken idea from the minds of the Western people that jurisdiction in 
China is still in a primitive stage” thus remains to be seen. Meanwhile, 
as a mere history of Chinese law reforms (whether failures or successes) up 
to 1917, we may say that Dr. Wang’s brilliant address appears to be 
absolutely correct and unprejudiced in point of mere statement of facts; as 
to conclusions to be drawn therefrom, that is another question. If there 
were many more men like him in industry distributed over the “ Eighteen 
' Provinces,” we might expect that China would soon see the last of the 
justly hated extra-‘erritorial.consular jurisdictions, which, however in some 
degree necessary, are still often irritatingly mischievous. Dr. Wang was 
Minister of Justice under President Yiian Shi-k’ai early in r912 (having 
previously served under President Sun Yat-sen at Nanking), and did 
excellent practical work in the direction of prison reform, He tells us 
frankly that trials by jury are still, in spite of attempts to introduce the 
system, unknown in China, although “ one or two trials by jury were held 
in Shanghai in the first year of the Republic . . . the fact that jury trials 
have been abolished in Japan is indicative of the advisability of trans- 
planting this Wester-i institution into China”: in this we cordially agree 
with him, and even some English judges seem to be of opinion that the 
old-fashioned jury system might with advantage now be abolished in Great 
Britain too—not to say Ireland. 

The second pamphlet (anonymous) is entitled Zhe Relations between 
China and Japan during the last Twenty-five Years, which, though correct 
as to fact, is a piece of special pleading much after the spirit of the book 
“A Fight for the Republic of China ” alluded to at the outset of this paper. 
There was a certain dignity as well as generosity about the Manchus in 
spite of their many faults, or rather the many faults on both sides which 
led to the unhappy relations so ably described by Mr. Morse in his three 
admirable volumes the Conflict 1834-1860, Submission 1861-1893, and 
Subjection 1894-1911: the Chinese “fault of the Dutch, in giving too little 
and asking too much,” was not so manifest in those obstructive and 
haughty days as in the clamorous and quarrelsome time of the Republic, 
which has acquired rather too much of the German habit of ‘‘ squealing ” 
when it finds itself in a mess in consequence of its own hesitation, pro- 
crastination, and unwisdom. China has on previous great historical 
occasions formed itself into two rival empires of North and South; that 
was when once strong undivided dynasties broke up in consequence of 
sloth and misrule, and left the course open to: blustering military adven- 
turers ; but these double empires of North and South have never been a 
Weltmacht success on either side, and China has never been really great 
since the break-up of her old feudal system 2,000 years ago, except when 
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firmly welded into one united whole, as under the Early Han dynasty 
206 B.C.-A.D. 24, the T’ang dynasty 600-goo A.D., and the Manchu dynasty 
1644-1911, all of which ruling houses combined rude initial military effort 
with subsequent refined literary taste: the recent futile and impracticable 
squabbles between the peevish foreign-veneered South and the confident 
“ hyperaspist ” North have been for the two past years the despair of China's 
well-wishers, and the old, old dry-rot or fatal weakness is still at the bottom 
of it all; that is to say, the pursuit of personal gain or the greedy desire to 
promote family and clan interests has steadily been a more powerful 
incentive with most wielders of power than a patriotic effort for China as a 
whole, and an enthusiasm for her historical and literary traditions. Even 
the ridiculous Manchu pigtail possessed a wise politically unifying virtue. 
Both North and South Republicans seem to have’ been off and on with 
Japan, in the matter of loans and other assistance, as temporary advantage 
appeared to offer from such a course; even Liang K’i-ch’ao, who seems in 
spite of his southern predilections to be a genuine patriot, has more than - 
once availed himself of the advice, training, and hospitality of Japan, and 
in his “ Appeal to the Allies ” uses the following rather menacing language : 
“ If China fails to receive equitable treatment from the Allies, she may be 
tempted in the interests of self-protection to ally herself with other nations 
that are more disposed to help her just for the sake of expediency ” (China 
Mail, November 30). Such playing-off of one Power against the other is 
no statesmanship. According to a Zīmes telegram from Töōkyö 
(May 17), Viscount Uchida, Minister for Foreign Affairs, in an interview 


suggesting restraint by journalists in discussing foreign relations, made the 
following significant remarks: 


“I learn with as much regret as surprise that in certain quarters serious 
misgivings are entertained as to our true and genuine intentions in China, 
and that we are even credited with the design to modify our avowed policy 
of the restitution to China of the territory of Kiao-chau. I can only 
endorse and reaffirm the statement issued by Baron Makino in Paris. 
Japan will keep every word which she has passed. The-Shantung Penin- 
sula will be handed back to Chinain full sovereignty, and all arrangements 
made to promote the mutual benefit of the two nations will be loyally 
observed. 

“Tt will be remembered that China, by joining in the present war, 

‘secured from the Associated Powers the suspension of the payment of the 
Boxer indemnity, and the raising of the Chinese Customs tariff to an 
effective 5 per cent. She will secure from Germany terms of much value 
to her by the forthcoming Treaty of Peace. We have gladly given our 
support to the legitimate aspirations of China in all these matters, and we 
shall faithfully adhere to the policy which I announced during the last 
session of the Imperial Diet, with a view to placing our relations with 
China upon a basis of justice and mutual helpfulness.” 


The Chinese claims as formulated for the Central Territorial Commission. 
of the Peace Conference have been stated in the Press to be as follows : 

1. Denunciation and revision of the Chino-Japanese Treaty of r9rs. 

2. Consular jurisdiction and the right of extra-territoriality. 

3. Regulation of Customs tariffs. 

4. Foreign garrisons and the Boxer indemnity. 
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5. The so-called spheres of commercial influence and the policy of the 
open door. 


Why did the Chinese Government sign the detested Treaty of 1915 ? Mr. 
Lu Chéng-siang, who is now a Peace Delegate, was then China’s Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. Having signed it, how can China expect the Allies tn- 
continently to denounce it and affront Japan? The writer is of course not 
competent to check step by step all the ins and outs of this miserable 
affair, which are argued out ‘‘to a frazzle“ by Mr. Putnam Weale in his 
" Fight for the Republic of China”; but until the Armistice discussions of 
September-November last made the rival China militarists feel that they 
could no longer safely deal with German bribers and tempters, the political 
and military assistance rendered by China to the Allies was from first to 
last only of a half-hearted description. President Sü, one of the few high- 
minded men in China, is not to be blamed for this, nor probably are Lu 
Chéng-siang or Liang K’i-ch’ao, both of whose records shew them to be 
men having or thinking to have China’s Lest interests at heart; but the 
last-named, as a Cantonese, has often shewn “ Secessionist ” tendencies of 
ill bode for the welfare of the Republicas a whole, and as ruling successor to 
a hoary old Empire with a magnificent literature and history. The Consular 
jurisdiction and right of extra-territoriality question would soon be settled 
in China’s favour as it was in the case of Japan, if China would only hasten 
as Japan did to prove herself worthy, consistent, and compstent ; but it is 
absurd to expect the Powers to trust their subjects without solid guarantees 
to the tender mercies of sporadic provincial ‘‘ governments” which never 
send an administrative report or a cent of revenue to Peking ; pocket for 
themselves such of the revenues as are not wasted on Falstaffan military 
expeditions ; and totally ignore personal “justice " in the course of their 
local tyranny, except in so far as they are usually afraid to meddle with 
foreigners. As to the regulation of foreign tariffs, this was practically 
conceded in 1902, but here again the local sharks have always declined to 
fulfil their half of the bargain and to let go their hold upon the native /ikin 
tariffs (^e. exactions) : such concessions as have been made to China in 
order to induce her to give at least a nominal adherence to Allied policp— 
for instance the postponement or partial abolition of the Boxer debt, the 
effective 5 per cent. import rates, and so on—have not led to any serious 
financial reforms so far, whilst the currency is in a state of more hopeless 
and wasteful confusion than ever. Foreign garrisons cannot safely be 
withdrawn so long as Legations are liable to be surrounded, general 
boycotts to be declared, and “ demonstrations ” to be made against this or 
that Allied Power by political malcontents. A discussion of the Indemnity 
question is made easier at the moment the writer pens these lines (end 
of May) by the arrival of a third pamphlet, published in the same form as the 
two above-mentioned George Allen and Unwin series, and also for the 
China National Defence League, but in this case by the St. Clement's 
Press, Ltd. It appears that most of the Powers in 1901 were inclined to be 
merciful in fixing the total Indemnity liability had not Germany been so 
exacting and inexorable. Mr. Morse, who is naturally cited in this 
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pamphlet, gives ample evidence (Suwdyection, pp. 350-1) in support of the 
Chinese case. The pamphlet itself is anonymous and, if a purely Chinese 
idea at all, kas probably been skilfully put together by a foreign adviser : 
the arguments used are (1) the Dowager-Empress was the true author of 
the Boxer attack on foreigners ; 16 out of 18 provinces were ignorant of it, 
and all the southern viceroys and governors disapproved of it, many even 
combating it. (2) China has already paid 440,000,000 of the excessive 
£,67)500,000 she was condemned to pay; but the conscience of America 
was stricken in roro and the unallotted part of her share was returned on 
the condition that it was applied to Chinese University education, etc. 
(3) The present balance of £27,500,000 is of serious import to struggling 
China, but comparatively of no weight to Powers that spend £6,000,000 
a day on war and raise immense annual revenues. (4) It is proposed to 
devote this 427,500,000 (if granted) to sending (a) Chinese students to 
Foreign Universities, (2) establishing well-organized Universities in China, 
(c) ditto Museums and Libraries, (2) ditto Observatories, Laboratories, and 
Experimental Stations. This is all very well, and indeed ‘iit has the writer’s 
blessing so far as that has any value; but on one set of conditions, that 
China be first united; that no part of the money be devoted even in- 
directly to political squabbles; that the whole financial arrangements 
touching the 427,500,000 be entrusted to Sir R. Dane or some other 
foreigner (preferably British) 44e Sir R, Dane; and that under no ciscum- 
stances there be any urements, or transfers of funds to other purposes 
except those above named, no matter what the alleged urgency. 

P.S.-The remaining pamphlets of the Allen-Unwin series have come 
to hand (middle of June), but there is neither time nor space for further 
discussion, even if such were, proper in view of the silly hot-headedness 
of Chinese malcontents. 
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SCRAPS FROM A PERSIAN WALLET 


By LIEUTENANT-GENERAL F. H. TYRRELL 
(Late Persian Translator to the Government of Madras) 


Tux Persians are fond of scrap-books or albums, which 
they call Kask&il, or Begging-bowl, because, from the 
miscellaneous nature of their literary contents, they resemble 
the calabash in which the mendicant dervish receives 
divers articles and various scraps of food bestowed on him 


as alms by the charitable. These albums are usually of 


folio size, handsomely bound, and filled with paintings and 
illuminations, specimens of calligraphy, and maxims and 
epigrams in verse and prose. Many of these volumes, 
probably the best of them, have in these later days become 
the prey of the foreign collector, and now repose among 
the literary treasures of the great libraries and museums of 
the capital cities and learned colleges of the countries of 
Europe and the United States. 

The brightly coloured paintings represent scenes from 
ancient Persian mythology and history, Rustum fighting 
with the White Demon, or mourning over the corpse of 
his slain son; pictures of unveiled fair ladies taking their 
pleasure in gardens of roses and lilies shaded by cypress- 
trees; royal courts, where the personality of the monarch 
is emphasized by his being represented as more than twice 
as big as any of his courtiers or guards ; and scenes from 
the battlefield and the polo-ground. 

The verses and maxims are sometimes quotations from 
well-known authors, sometimes the flotsam and jetsam of 
wise saws and witty sayings which ornament and illustrate 
the ordinary conversation of Persians of all classes, who are 
as fond of rhyming conceits and literary cours de force as 
were our ancestors in the spacious days of great Queen 
. Elizabeth. The following specimens may be taken as 
samples—‘ handfuls of grain from a bushel,” as a Persian 
would say. Most of them are anonymous, but a few are 
quotations from the works of well-known authors. 
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“ Kai bashad o kai bashad'o kai báshad o kai, 
Man basham o vat bashad o nai bashad o mai; 
Man gah lab-i vai buisam, vai gah lab-i mai, 
Man bisa za vai giram o vai búsa za nai.’ 


The following English rendering substitutes the second 
for the third person singular, but otherwise follow8 the 
original pretty closely : 


“When will it be, when will it be, when wilt thou be 
mine? 
I with thee, and thou with me, and the music, and the 
wine ! 
Í kissing thy red lips, and thou kissing the wine; 
Thou kissing the flute’s mouth, and I kissing thine.” 


The following distich alludes to the pleasure which the 
Persians, as well as the Turks, take in a/ fresco revels under 
shady trees and beside running water; but in default 
of trees the Persian reveller picnics under the shadow 
afforded by the tall standing crops (Zzshz). 

“ Lab-1 Yar o lab-i Jam o lab-i Júv o lab-i Kisht, 
Gar do char shavad in chahar, bih za hasht Bahisht !”’ 


“The bank of the stream, and the edge of the wood, and 
the brim of the cup, and the.lip of the love ; 

These four earthly things together are better than the 

heavens above.” 

-The translation misses the conceit of the original, where 
Jab (lip) serves equally for edge, bank, and brim; and the 
Persian wit says that these four earthly pleasures are 
better than the eight heavens; a poetic licence taken with 
the Muslim theology, which allows only for seven heavens. 

The wild red tulip or crocus, a common object in Persian 
pastures, is commonly compared by Persian poets to a 
wine-cup as well as to the hue of Beauty’s cheek. Hafiz 
of Shiraz in one of his odes, translated by the late lamented 
- Herman Bicknell, says: 


“ Magaur ke lala bedánist bi-wafai Dahr, 
Ke tá bazád o bashud jám-i mai za kaf na nihad. n 


“ Was it because the tulip knows this world is base, 
That in its hand, from birth to death, the wine-cup holds 
its place ?” 
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Another poet hails the crocus as the harbinger of spring 
in the following stanza: 


“ Khiz, ke Birra dar dahan 
Lala-i zar-fishdn. girift; 
Lala za zhala dar chaman 
Lulu-i be-qirán girift.” 


“ Arise, my lamb, for the mouth of the Ram 
The golden crocus crops ; 
And the dew has filled up the tulip’ s cup 
With a myriad pearly drops.” 


The “golden crocus ” is the sun, which enters the sign of 
Aries the Ram on the festival of Nauroz, the old Persian’s 
New Year's Day, the vernal equinox. 

The similes of Persian poets are fanciful and far-fetched. 
We dcubt if many English readers grasp the meaning of 
the introductory stanza of Omar Khayyam’s “ Rubaiyat” in 
the first edition of Fitzgerald’s translation : 


“« Awake, for Morning in the Bowl of Night 
Has flung the stone that puts the stars to flight.” 


When a stone is flung into a-bowl of water, the water is 
troubled; and the reflections in it disappear. In the poet's 
simile the stars are likened to reflections in the bowl of the 
sky into which Morning SRG the Sun, and so causes the 
stars to be obscured. 

Ka’ant, the Laureate of the late Shah Nasir ud Din, 
likens the red tulips springing up among the stones of the 
hill-side to sparks of fire struck from the surrounding flints: 


“Za sang agar na dida-i chesán jahad sherarha 
Ba birgahá-i Lala bin midn-i Lalazarha, 
Ke chun shardra mijahad za sang-i Kohisarha. 


“ Wouldst thou see how the spark from the flint-stone flies ? 
To the rocks of the hill-side turn thine eyes, 
Where the tulips’ flames from the flints arise.” 


Hafiz, like all Persian poets, extols the virtues and the 
charms of “the Daughter of the Vine.” In his Sáqi 
Nama, or Book of the Cup-bearer, he writes, in alternate 
lines of Arabic and Persian: 


a 
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“ Khudh al jam la takfa Phil Gundh ! 
Kedar bagh-i Jannat buwwad mai mubah.” 


‘t Come fill me the wine-cup, nor deem it a sin, 

For we'll drink the bright vine-juice the high heavens 

within.” 

The orthodox Mussulman’ tries to reconcile his taste for 
poetry with his distaste for the liquor forbidden by the 
Law of his Prophet by explaining the anacreontics of his 
favourite poets after the manner of the Christian divines 
who find in the Song of Solomon a picture of the mystical 
union of Christ and His Church; but the Aryan strain in 
the blood of the Persian leads him to revolt against the 
Semitic Puritanism of the Faith which was forced upon 
him at the point of the sword by the Arab conquerors of 
the seventh century. He takes refuge in the Pantheism 
of the Sufi, or the Rationalism of the Failstf (philosopher), 
and expresses his doubts in such stanzas as: 

“Na Muminam, na Nasdra, na Káfiram, na Yahúd, 

Ba hairatam ke saranj4m í má che khwéahid búd ?” 
“Iam not a Moslem, nor a Christian, nor a Pagan, nor a 

ew ; 

I a in the future state what place shall I go to ?” 


The following maxim is more honoured in the breach 


' than in the observance by the modern easy-going and 


pleasure-loving Persian. 
_. “Ranj Rahat dán chun shud Matlab buzurg ; 
Gard-i Galla tuitiyd-i chashm-i Gurg.” 
“ Think labour pleasure for a worthy prize ; 
The sheep-flock’s dust is salve to the wolf's eyes.” 


The following stanza is entirely Arabic : 


“ Agidu la Habi fSúk al Jama 
Kan ’harma fi yadhu, wa yibki b’i! Dama.” 


“I saw my love in the market-place, on Friday, where he 


stood a 
He held a kerchief in his hand, and was weeping tears 


of blood.” 
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TEMPLE FLOWERS 


Long is the path and steep, 

Many the steps and deep, 

That wind to the mountain keep, 

Where the god slumbers in midnight gloom. 

Cold, damp, and silent as vaulted tomb, 

In that secret inrer sacred room, 

Where the dim light burns through the daylight hours, 
And the air is heavy with temple flowers. 


A couch of stone ’neath his marble head ; 
He lies so still that he seemeth dead. 
While near him his bride, but newly-wed, 
Stares with ruby eyes of sparkling red, 
Through the never-ending night of dread 
To the frozen form on the nuptial bed. 
Naught can she see of his armour gay, 
His feet of gold, and.his bright array, 
Though she stare for ever and a day. 
While the blue flame flickers through countless hours 
And the air is heavy with temple flowers. 


Up the hillside they climb, 
Two and three at a time, 
Some young, some past their prime: ° 
The never-ending pilgrims to the shrine, 
Toiling, panting up the steep incline, 
‘ Now in tatters, now in garments fine— 
To pour oblations and to pray for hours, 
Ring bells, wave lights, and scatter temple flowers. 
CLAIRE SCOTT. 
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‘Cs’ PAIR HEARING AND NO FAVOUR 


EDUCATION: A REPLY 


To the Editor, THe Asiatic REVIEW 

DEAR Sir, 

With regard to Mr. Dunn’s criticism of my pamphlet on Educa- 
tion which was published last year, I have only to say that I adhere 
firmly to the opinions expressed therein, and could only be shaken from 
them by someone who had sen and studied the British Empire as much 
as I have done, together with the leading countries of the world outside 
that Empire. I am, of course, prescribing an education for the citizens 
of the British Empire. Critics of my pamphlet are usually unfair in 
expecting it to take the place of a book on education which shall go, into 
details as to how, when, waere, and to whom this education should be 
given. 

I have confined myself to stating the principal subjects in which 
boys and girls, male and female students, should be educated. I have 
not made it an exclusive list, in the sense of %roscribing other specialist 
subjects. I have only selected those branches of learning most likely to 
be useful and inspiring to tne average citizen of such an Empire; neither 
have I intended to convey tne absurd idea that al? the subjects in my lists 
are to be undertaken by ary one child or student. The lists must to a 
great extent be treated like zhe bills of fare at restaurants : after probably 
agreeing on the basis of Dread, salt, mustard, vegetables, sugar, and 
butter (on a pre-war standard), you take your choice of the various dishes _ 
on the menu. Yes, personally I believe in smatterings of many branches 
of learning, combined wit close and intensive study of three or four 
subjects in which each individual might specialize : one might be a Persian 
scholar ; another a botanist ; a third an engineer, and so on. 

H. H. JOHNSTON. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO SIR M. BHOWNAGGREE 


I have no wish to prolong this discussion unnecessarily, but with 
‘reference to Sir Mancherjeæ’s criticism of my “attitude ” towards educa- 
tion, I do not find that I said it was ‘‘ no part of the duty of Govern- 
ment to ‘ promote’ educat on. On the contrary, I thought I had made 
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it clear that I thought it was the business of the Government to ‘‘ encour- 
age ’’ individual effort in education as in other ways. My objection was 
to this (perhaps mistaken) inference that the Indian Government had been. 
neglecting its duty in this matter of education for ‘‘ 200 years.” Even. 
now Sir Mancherjee does not explain why the independent Native States 
have only quite lately taken up the subject in earnest ; but the reason is 
obvious: nothing could be done anywhere till the Pax Britannica was. 
fairly established, and that, as Sir Mancherjee points out, was not till 
about the time when the Indian Penal Code (and I) began work there. 
The authorities in Calcutta have not been slow in backing up (by money 
grants and otherwise) the joint work of the Maharajah of Cossimbazar and 
Captain Petavel. 
Yours truly, 


J. B. PENNINGTON. 
April 7, 1919. 


SIR MANCHERJEE BHOWNAGREE’S REPLY. 


I agree with my friend Mr. Pennington that the ‘‘ discussion ” which he 
has initiated should not be prolonged unnecessarily. That it is “ unneces- 
sary ” is evident from his admission (in his letter of January 17 published 
in your last issue) “that technical education is too much neglected by the 
Government of India.’ That was in essence all I said in the original 
article. There is thus an agreement between him and myself as to this 
main indictment of Indian statesmanship about the present lamentable 
industrial helplessness of India, from which can also be deduced a 
complete answer by any intelligent thinker to the other side-issues and 
queries raised by Mr. Pennington. 

M. M. BHOWNAGGREE. 
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OBITUARY NOTICE 


THE sudden death, after a short illness, of Miss Annie A. Smith, the 
editor of Jazdia, came as a severe shock to her numerous friends at home 
and in India. A great traveller since her youth, she was conversant with 
the languages and customs of peoples as far apart as Finland and Egypt; 
but her chief interests were the welfare of the inhabitants of India and the 
promotion of the rights, political and otherwise, of women. The latter 
activity brought her into connection with Mrs. Despard and the well-known 
paper Vote; the former made her a frequent attendant at all meetings of 
Eastern Societies in London, and particularly at 21, Cromwell Road. 

At the burial service, which was attended by a numerous gathering 
of friends and others interested in her life-work, the Rev. A. E. Garvie, 
Principal of New College, Hampstead, paid an eloquent and moving tribute 
to the loss which we have all sustained by her death. i 

Readers of the Asiatic Review will recall her valued contributions 
to this periodical under the general heading of “Where East and West 
Meet.” 


ENGLAND AND SLAVIA* 


By MAJOR-GENERAL Count A. TcHEREP-SPIRIDOVITCH 


{For thirty-five years a close student of foreign politics, the writer has 
shown in his books and articles a remarkable foresight in this particularly 
treacherous field. The Ausskote Slovo has called him the “Slav Pope.” 
The /xformation of Paris wrote on December 27, 1915: “Nothing has 
happened, nothing was told since this date (declaration of the war), that 
ne (Spiridovitch) would not foresee, foretell, and repeat a hundred times 
‘with this fiery, passionate stubbornness which is the distinguishing quality 
of the seers and prophets.” The Daz/y Graphic, December 19, 1918 
characterizes his warnings as “astounding prophecies.” An enthusiastic 
friend and admirer of England, his views merit a close consideration.— 
Editor, Asiatic Revigw.] 
> I 
DANGERS AND “ DEFECTS.” 


Germans have become the most implacable foe of England, and each 
moment will dream of revenge. Germany may become the friend of a 
small England, but zever of Great Britain. 

When in June, 1918, the German Ambassador, Mirbach, then autocrat 
in Moscow, secured through Bolsheviks the assassination of my two sons, 
gallant officers, I wrote in my monthly, Slavia: 

‘“ My sorrow is boundless. However, I shall consecrate my life, not to 
revenge, but to ‘preventions’ of any new slaughter.” 

In November Mr. Lloyd George said: “Victory does not mean 
‘revenge,’ but ‘ preventions.’” 

England and Slavia are menaced by 100,000,000 Germans, Austro- 

* Germans, Americano-Germans, Russo-Germans, and by Pan-Bolshevism. 
Without a still Greater Britain, Slava zs lost, soul and body. i 
But England has also Imperial and domestic dangers to face. She 

raust, first of all, have means to meet them, and.not fail in an economic 
war of competition, otherwise it is revolution and downfall. Germany, 
deprived of her costly fleet and colonies, will concentrate her efforts on 
an economic war to enslave and exploit the 200,000,000 Slavs (Russia 
included). Now, 60 per cent. of Slavs are pro-British or anti-German, 

39 per cent. are indifferent, and 10 per cent. are won by Germans; but 

these Germanophiles are united, stimulated by Germans and organized, 
while the other 90 per cent. are each by themselves and therefore powerless, 

The greatest part of Slavia lies in Asia, and separates or unites England 
and India. Slavia is the field to which England must pay most of her 
attention, otherwise its endless riches and innumerable inhabitants will fall 

a prey to the Germans. 

What has been done in England since the armistice to prepare financially 


+ 





* Slavia means Russia, Poland, Cecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, and 
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for an unavoidable economic war, and, politically, towards creating faithful 
Allies amongst the Slavs? 

Pre-war mistakes (‘A mistake in politics is worse than a crime,” said 
Talleyrand) are being repeated to-day. 

My sixty forecasts having been realized, I venture to say that immediate 
“preventions” should be taken which may counter-balance England's l 
« defects.” What are these? 

1. The financiers reproach the Foreign Office with not helping their 
banks abroad. But the Foreign Office must watch a the world, and is a 
kind of a “ Big Bertha,” which cannot be used to shoot game for them. 

2. The manufacturers reproach the financiers with not supporting them, 
and therefore rendering them unable to ofer to buyers the same long 
credits (sometimes even eighteen months) which German firms can offer. 

3. The masses complain that thé financiers and manufacturers are “over- 
busy” in accumulating fortunes, and forget “ preventions,”’ the size gua non 
of the Empire’s very existence. What will this profit them if-the next war 
costs 30,000 millions, or they lose their all through Bolshevism? 

4. Most Britishers even reproach the Consuls for not being their 
commercial agents and cicerones. 

Hundreds of articles on the reform-of the Consular service have appeared 
in the Press; but their writers,-4s well as readers, seem to forget that the 
road to destruction is pavéd with “ good intentions.” | 

z. Euro-Asiatic buyers reiterate that manufacturers here do not adapt 
their products to the exigencies of foreign markets. 

6. Business men complain that they have not the necessary men for 
foreign trade because of ignorance of languages and peoples. 

Meanwhile in Germany the Government, the banks, the industries, the 
Consuls, and every private enterpriser work /azd-in-hand, unanimously and 
simultaneously. Before the war 40,000 Teutons were taught the Russian 
' language. Germans offer long credits and accept any modifications. 

Here exist the Board of Trade, the Department of Overseas Trade, the 
British Overseas Bank, the Federation of British’ Industries, the National 
Union of Manufacturers, the British Commonwealth Union, the British 
Empire Producers Organization, the Amalgamated Industrials, the Levant 
and all kinds of Export and Import Companies, which wish to work with 
Euro-Asia. But the words “ Federation, Union, Amalgamated,” are merely 
empty sounds. All these, alas! though English organizations, work by 
themselves, unfederated, disunited, unamalgamated, unconnected Aere; 
unprotected, competing among themseives, overlapping each other oz the 
Continent, thereby losing the lion’s share of the profits. They send scores 
of agents, and travellers who lack proper advice, information, or friends 
at their destinations, and make tenfold expenses and mistakes. 

Thus enormous mental, financial, and physical efforts have been ex- 
pended but no corresponding results are to be expected. 

These organizations discuss in earnest by whom and how will be divided 
the skin of the bear—the dxyer. British employers and employed are: 
ready to fight about what part of the skin they will receive. Meanwhile the 
bear itself is running away from them full speed into xon-British hands! 
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“Imports allowed from abroad are taking the bread out of the very mouths 
of our soldiers! exclaims Mr. Neville Chamberlain, M.P. 

And United States competition is becoming a real “ steam-roller.” 

One young M.P., an industrial, told me: “ My firm is full of contracts 
for two years, and does not care about Europe.” 

England zs obfiged to take in hand the Continental market as “ pre- 
vention” in order not to let Germany promptly enrich herself and to 
attract 300,000,000 Slavs and Latins for a new war and for the support 
of Bolshevism here and in the Dominions, where also Separatism is being 
preached. 

II 
REMEDIES 


On August 24, 1916, in the Tsar’s newspaper, the Zemstchina, read 
by all his statesmen, I warned him that catastrophe wis imminent, and 
even seconds counted, unless the only way of salvation, pointed out by me, 
should be accepted. The Tsar was influenced not to listen to me. 

And now I warn England about dangers and “ defects”’ as recognized 
by her own eminent patriots; also I submit the oz% way of salvation. 

When delegates from Macedonia, Albania, Arabia, and Armenia asked 
me to free them from the Red Sultan, I consented to do so on con- 
dition of the “simultaneousness” of their efforts. (See the New York 
Times, May 20, 1907, New York American, May 23, the Sux, etc.) They 
signed, and Abdul Hamid was overthrown without bloodshed. The same 
‘‘ simultaneousness ” of efforts will doubtless check Great Britain’s foes. 

1, As it would be really sacrilegious to disturb the Foreign Office from 
its splendid world-work (four empires masterfully “knocked out”!); as 
the Consuls, overworked by official duties as they are, cannot be used for 
private affairs,.there must be created a kind of volunteer Foreign Depart- 
ment, which in 98 per cent. cases would satisfy the needs of British 
financiers and merchants. Only in extreme urgency ought they to apply 
to Consuls or even to the Foreign Office. 

As the enemies of England, of the Latins and the Slavs, are always the 
same (Pan-Germanism and Pan-Bolshevism), she and her friends should 
recognize the utility of such a private Foreign Department, which we may 
call the “ Anglo- (English-speaking) Latino-Slav Society,” and which 
worked very successfully before the war in many towns on the Continent. 
The Society will not interfere at all in the foreign or interior politics of any 
country, but will only help to spread the English language, root out mutual, 
prejudices, foster the ideas of brotherhood, prevent bloodshed, pogroms 
and troubles, and reveal the truth about Bolshevism as a pestilent disease. 

2. The directors of the largest banks here, who complain of excessive 
deposits (1,300 millions in five banks), ought to create a special Slav Bank, 
and, appealing to all industrial magnates, together with them organize here 
a Slav Export and Import Company. Such a combined organization with 
the same leaders, financial and industrial, would make possible the meeting 
of the needs of buyers at even eighteen months’ credit. There must be no 
overlapping and no competition among Britishers themselves abroad. 
When I suggest a Slav Bank of 30 millions and a Slav Company of 
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10 million pounds capital, to trade with 200 million Slavs, people here 
gasp. Meanwhile, in America, they have already opened a National Trust 
Company with 200 million capital, and J. P. Morgan and Cc. have decided 
to form a financial trust of 1,000 millions to “ help Europe.” 

3. The Committee of the Anglo-Latino-Slav Society, of the Slav Bank 
and the Slav Company, ought to be nearly ‘Ae same. At least fifty branches 
_ of those three organizations must be opened together in Latin and Slav 
towns, where it will be easy to explain to influential men the above common 
dangers and common interests, and enrol them all as members of the 
Society. The secretaries would be like those so desirable, but not yet 
existing, commercial agents, correspondents, and friends for Britishers, 
who would like to see their language, literature, ideas, and even goods, 
spread all over the Continent. Until to-day all information from the 
Continent to England and vice versa went through the agencies and 
services of Germans. Endless harm was done by the Bureau of Informa- 
tion Schimmelpfeng, being purely German. Thanks to such simultaneous 
political, financial, and commercial effort, even the lack of knowledge 
of European languages and peoples will be counterbalanced. In every 
Slav and Latin town can be found an enthusiast as Secretary of the Society: 
who will be more pro-British than are go per cent. of Britishers themselves. 

Can the British financiers or manufacturers be accused of idleness? No! 

Several London banks are proposing to create new branches in Slavia. 
These enormous enterprises, instead of rendering great services to the 
Empire, will simply make a little money, and their branches will continue 
to be disunited, insignificant, small enterprises useless for the Empire 
instead of supporting a great scheme for the salvation of their country. 

Such an indifferent attitude may have serious consequences: Bolshevism 
may overwhelm the people, exasperated by the absence of successes. 
Just as 2,000 years ago they demanded “bread ” and “amusements,” now 
they urge “higher wages” and ‘‘ successes.” 

Is there a lack of brilliant men for such an easy, practicable, necessary 
‘and infallible plan? No! Here are first-class financiers; here are also 
industrial magnates and brilliant, noble thinkers. But why could they 
not be all united in the same committees of the Society of the Slav Bank 
and Slav Company for the better consolidation of the whole Empire ? 

It would represent such a strength that no foe could undermine Britain. 

Sir Douglas Haig is anxious about every demobilized officer who remains 
unemployed. This plan will permit him to create places and positions for 
some 5,000 British officers in Europe on the route to India. 

There are several anti-Bolshevik societies here. One cannot defend a 
fortress only from within, but must create advance forts. The branches 
of the Society as detailed above would form such anti-Bolshevik forts. 

Also the Pro-British elements, now disunited and powerless, among the 
350 millions of Latins and Slavs must be united, stimulated, and, so to say, 
harnessed under the guidance of Anglo-Saxon brains. 

Peace will be firmly established only if Anglo-Saxon brains will undertake 
the Latin plan to unite the world, not by force of arms, but by the Slav 
desire of love and brotherhood, a desire which was so demoniacally falsified 
by the Bolsheviks, 98 per cent. of whom are not Slavs ! 
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MURRAY’S HANDBOOK : INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON. (Murray.) 248. net. 


The ninth edition of this volume was published in rgr3, and the 
present tenth edition is therefore the first issued since the war. In a 
preface Mr. C. E. Buckland explains the serious difficulties that have 
sometimes occurred owing-to the war, and adds his fear that in some cases. 
valuable information has been lost “through enemy action.” 

The history of this handbook of India goes back to the year 1859, when 
two separate volumes on the Bombay and Madras Presidencies were pub- 
lished, to be followed in 1882 by a companion volume describing Bengal. 
The series was completed by a fourth volume in the next year dealing with 
the Punjab and North-West India. These were all prepared by the late 
Captain E. B. Eastwick, m.p. Nine years later these volumes were for the 
first time condensed into a single volume of 500 pages. The ninth 
edition contained 633 pages. These have now been increased to 692. 
An appendix has been added of the principal Kings of Ceylon. 

We trust that this enterprising publishing firm will continue its series 
of valuable guide-books, and give particular attention to the Continent of 
Europe, where erstwhile Baedeker reigned supreme. 


SELF-DETERMINATION FoR Inpia. Published by the Home Rule League. 


This brochure is a specious and eloquent plea for self-determination for 
India. There is no doubt that a new spirit, working towards nation- 
alism, national self-respect and autonomy, is awakening in India atthe 
present time, even if the movement be confined to a small minority, repre- 
senting the educated classes. So much has been practically admitted 
by the Secretary of State in the famous pronouncement of August 20, 
1917. Again, while one is not inclined to go so far as the writer in claim- 
ing that India is already a nation, there are certainly many points— 
geography, religion, custom, and even tradition—which distinguish her 
from the rest of the world, and in-this modified form there is much to be - 
san for the contention that India ought not to be labelled with the epigram,- 

“not a country but a continent.’’ 

It is, however, on the two main ae of self-determination and 
nationality that the writer’s argument appears to be unsound. It is 
perfectly true, as the writer has seen, that self-determination is a corollary 
of nationality, but the argument on the latter point is, to say the -least, 
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confused. If the English, French, or Poles, it runs, are nations, 
then the Bengalis, Rajputs, and Mahrattas are also nations. Therefore, 
each should be recognized as a separate nation to form the Federated 
States of India. But the whole of India is a nation one and indivisible, 
and therefore you cannot treat these separate races as distinct nations ; 
and ‘‘so intense is the feeling of unity, that any attempt zo divide up 
the country into independent states would provoke indignant remon- 
strances.’’ ‘‘In fact, even a proposal to create racial provinces is re- 
garded by some as a malicious manœuvre of disruption.” What, then, 
does the writer want? Does he want India to be regarded as a single 
nation? If so, his plea that the Bengalis, Mahrattas, and the rest, form 
separate nations by the ordinary tests of nationality, is worthless. Does 
he want a federal constitution based on nationality? Then seeing that 
England is in any case to be the paramount power, why shauld the crea- 
tion of racial provinces be regarded as disruption? The fact is that com- 
munity of language, race, tradition, custom, and religion, de not in them- 
selves constitute nationality, but are forces acting in varying degrees 
towards that end. The writer pleads that while there are hundreds of 
sects of Christianity in England, there are but five religions in the whole 
of India. This statement is glaringly unsound. The argument care- 
fully ignores two important points. In the first place, a sect is not a 
religion, and in the broad sense there is only one religion in England. It 
surely cannot be contended that Roman Catholics, Anglicans, and 
Wesleyans, are any more at one in India than in England, not to mention 
the followers of Siva and of Vishhu, the antagonisms even among these 
followers, or the different aspects of Brahmanism in various parts of the 
country. But let that pass. By far the more important point is that the 
` value of religion as a factor in nationality varies greatly with the intensity 
of feeling. The religious ardour which threatened to split France in ‘the 
sixteenth century has little or no effect in Europe to-day. But India is, 
and boasts that she is, intensely religious, and an arzument based on 
arithmetic and not on value is demonstrably vicious. 

And the argument for self-determination, based on the rather confused 
conception of nationality, is equally unconvincing, for self-determination 
is an elusive phrase which requires, as General Smuts has admitted in 
his pamphlet on the League of Nations, a great deal of modification and 
of limitation. For in the case of a composite federation like the British 
Empire, there is a higher consideration than mere nationality, the con- 
sideration of imperial unity. The concession to any people of the right 
‘to determine for themselves whether they shall remain parts of the Empire 
is frankly to sow the seeds of disruption. And even zhe right to deter- 
mine the form of constitution and the agency of government carries with 
it the seeds of danger. We cannot ferget that if India has, to a certain 
extent, assimilated Western. ideas, she remains at heart Oriental, and the 
whole fabric of government is and must remain essentially Western. 

Two points remain which call for passing remark. It is admitted that 
the illiteracy of the masses affects their capacity for self-government, but 
this, it is claimed, is not their fault. Granted that this is so, how does 
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it alter the fact? A man may be born blind, and that is no fault of 
his; none the less it disqualifies him for most walks in life. Finally, it 
‘is claimed that India is already democratic, but her village communities 
are rather on the patriarchal than on the true democratic system. 

The paper, in fact, is rather a plea for self-government than for self- 
determination ; perhaps the writer thinks the terms are practically inter- 
changeable. A witty Bishop once said of the Irishman that ‘he does 
not know what he wants, and he won’t be happy till he gets it.” We 


are rather reminded of this epigram. 
9 


RECENT BOOKS ON INDIAN ART 


INDIAN PAINTING. By Percy Brown. Illustrated. (Oxford University 
Press.) 

ARYAN RULE IN INDIA FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES To THE DEATH OF 
AKBAR. By E. B. Havell. (George Harrap.) 


Several books have been written on Indian art lately, and all more or 
less ynder the plea, as their respective authors assert, that thẹ world 
remains still very ignorant of that far-off and mysterious country, which, of 
all countries—unlike Egypt, Greece, and Rome—still presents itself in its 
old original garb. Yet there are those authoritative books of Elphinston 
and Fergusson which have hitherto served so well, but which; according to 
‘more recent authors, such as L. J. Trotter, Vincent Smith, and Havell, have 
become inadequate. 

Mr. Percy Brown, too, in his admirable little book on Indian Painting, 
-one of the series of “The Heritage of India,” tells us that less than twenty 
years ago the West had settled down to the comfortable feeling that there 
was no such art as painting in India. The acceptance of this dictum 
‘simplified matters no doubt. But, on the other hand, we must point to the 
important research work done of late by men like Sir Aurel Stein, Lecoq, 
M. de Morgan, and E. B. Hayvell—nor can archeologists and historian, 
‘be,countenanced for their inertness. I think Mr. Percy Brown himself has 
greatly profited by these researches and discoveries which, no doubts 
enabled him, to some extent at least, to give us so complete a survey of 
Indian Art. In his first chapter, he writes on the Prehistoric and Vedic 
Period, in his second he treats on the Buddhist Records up to the beginning 
-of the Christian Era, whilst the rest of the book is devoted to the Mogul 
and the Rajput Period, and the modern Indian art, down to the paintings 
-of Abanindra Nath Tagore. ` 

In writing of the prehistoric time, the author mentions that recently, in 
the sandstone rock at the mouth of a series of caves east of the Maud 
River in the Central Provinces, were found ‘‘a number of rude drawings 
in red pigment, evidently of veryremote antiquity.” -These drawings depict 
human beings, animals, and hunting scenes, accompanied by what appear to 
be hierogiyphics. These signs of prehistoric artistic activities in India seem 
to coincide with similar productions discovered in the caves of Perigord 
and the Pyrenees ; but whilst here the reindeer, drawn with extraordinary 
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dexterity, has been the most favourite animal, it is the bison and the 
elephant that has the preference in the Indian regions. In this connection,. 
it is interesting to note that not long ago a bronze statuette, representing. 
a Gallic divinity, was discovered at Autun, which in its Buddkistic attitude, 
seated on a cushion, with crossed legs, recalls the Buddha statue excavated’ 
among the ruins of the Stupa of Sarnath, a Buddhist temple of the Asoka 
time, so splendidly described by Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese travelling. 
pilgrim, Would this fact not prove that the Aryan spirit made itself felt in. 
time at the extreme West, as it has in the caves in India. 

And this brings us to Mr. Havell’s scholarly book, which gives us an ex-- 
tensive study of the history. of. Aryan rule and influence in India. He 
certainly offers a convincing proof that the Indo-Aryans, that master 
race, which in the first millennium before Christ began to dominate the 
shores and the islands of the Mediterranean and the Euxine, also gained 
supremacy in India. We know that the Aryans came first to India through 
the Persian Gulf and up the Indus, the same route by whica Alexander's. 
expedition returned to Babylon. Now Babylon was ruled for over six 
hundred years by an Aryan dynasty, and therefore we may presume that 
the great cities of Mesopotamia had always had commercial intercourse 
with India. Mr, Havell has ample reasons for refuting the theory so long 
adhered to, that the Aryans, when first known to History, were a semi-bar- 
baric types, borrowing their civilization from the more cultured races they 
conquered, both in India and Europe. The great proof that the Aryans 
were already a cultured people when they migrated to India are, of course, 
the famous ‘‘ Vedas,” their religious writings. They descridle them as a 
race of warriors, of poets, and philosophers, who mostly lived by agricul- 
ture, whilst the Dravidians, the aboriginal race in the south of India, 
was essentially merCantile. 

Mr. Havell further claims that it was an absolute misinterpretation of 
history that the Aryans were inartistic, and their civilization was a borrowed 
one. Although at first numerically only a minute fraction of the Indian. 
people, they won their way, as he tries to prove to us, more effectually by 
their superior intellectual qualities than by their fighting strength. Al- 
though they held themselves proudly aloof for centuries from the non- 
Aryan races, it was their political institutions and religious ideas which 
gradually became part of the Indian life, and which permeates it even to 
the present day. Not without reason, Havell holds the opinion that 
present India recognizes that their English rulers are Aryans, and therefore 
generally animated by that same love of justice and fair play, the same high 
principles of conduct and respect for humanitarian laws, which already toa 
great extent guided the ancient Aryan statesmen and legislators in their 
relation to the Indian masses. In spite of numerous changes, the cosmic 
forces worshipped by the ancient Aryans hold good to the present day, 
The symbol of the cosmic cross, the wheel of life, or four-petalled lotus 
flower, embodied in the Indo-Aryan temples, contain the four fundamental 
concepts upon which all Hindu religious cults are built from the remotest 
time—z.e., Birth, symbolized by Brahma (East); Death, symbolized by 
Siva (West); Vishnu standing for Life (South); and Narayana (North) 
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‘referring to Eternity—-meaning the collective mass for birth, life, and 
death merging into eternity. These are known to be the root ideas of the 
Vedic religion, the moving spirit, to quote Sir Charles Metcalf, which so 
greatly contributed to the preservation of the people of India through all 
the changes and revolutions they had to go through, and were in a high 
‘degree conducive to their happiness. 

Here we wish to point out that although the three branches of the Aryan 
race—-the Iranian, the Hellenic, and Indo-Aryan—were clearly defined, 
.and that political differences existed between them, there always remained 
a similarity of spiritual aspirations which was never obliterated. In this 
connection, Mr. Havell mentions Heraclitus of Ephesus discussing the 
nature of the soul on the porticoes of the Ionian temples, and Pythagoras, 
of Samos, preaching of the “ One-in-many,” at the same time when other 
Aryan thinkers, Zoroaster, Mahavira, and Buddha, were propounding their 
theories in the East. 

in recording the history of the Indo Aryans, Mr. Havell is proving again 
-and again that Aryan art never died out in India, neither during’ the time 
‘of the Moslem invasion nor the Mogul conquest, but, on the contrary, 
always guided the conquering races of Islam. 

It is certainly most unfortunate that, whilst contemporary civilizations in 
Egypt and Europe have furnished us with ample archeological material, the 
history of ancient Indian art has remained a comparative blank, and this 
chiefly owing to the circumstance that the desert sand in Rajputana and else- 
where has not yet been explored by the archeologist’s spade. It is owing to 
this circumstance that the history of Indian art, so far as it is known as yet, 
only dates from about 600 B.c. It was the teaching of Buddha which, like 
that of Christ half a millennium later, raised enthusiasm among its believers 
and inspired the artistic vein of the Indian people. „It was not only a 
religious but also a social revolution, a new interpretation of the Vedic 
tradition, which had worn itself out by the pretensions of the Brahman 
priesthood. It was about that time that the Mauryan Empire came into 
being, Its capital, the town of Pataliputra, is described in glowing colours 
by the Greek, Megasthenes, who was ambassador at the Mauryan Court. 
Its palaces and temples were built, of course, by Indian craftsmen. Asoka, 
the great Buddhist Emperor, was a great lover of art. He built the above- 
mentioned Stupa of Sarnath, with the famous Asoka pillar. But the finest 
‘building of that period, which is still partly extant, is the Vishnu Karma 
Chaiya house at Ellora—a sort of Guildhall. 

Mr. Havell, contrary to Fergusson’s analysis of Indian architecture, holds 
the view that the so-called Stupa, a reliquary, shrine, or funeral monument 
{symbol of death), as well as the Sikhara-shrine (symbol of life), were of 
Aryan origin. The sikhara is really a prototype of the Gothic spire, and 
-occurs -as early as 2700 B.C. in the state of Naram Sin, a Semitic king, 
who ruled in the Euphratic Valley. We see it also in the Palace of 
senacherib, described by Sir Henry Layard in his “ Niniveh.” It is this 
novel view about the strong artistic vein of the Indo-Aryans and the 
influence it had on India which gives a special interest to Mr, 
Havell’s book. 
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The Gupta period, which followed the Mauryan, is distinguisned chiefly 
by those halls and chapels of the splendid Abbey of Ayanta, one of the 
great universities of the time. Some of the wonderful frescoes still remaim 
on the walls. They give us a striking impression of the masterful creative 
impulses which were then stirring the mind of India, and which fully con- 
firm Fa Hien’s graphic description of Indian life in the sixth century. The 
Saiva sculptures of Elephanta belong to the same artistic school, but are 
somewhat later. 

Another strong man with artistic tendencies, a younger scion of the 
Gupta line, arose in the person of Harsha. It was he who drove back the 
Hun invasion to which some of his predecessors had to yield. Mr. Havell 
gives us a detailed account about this emperor and his widowed sister, 
Rayasri, a lady of great intelligence, who took part in the administration 
of the Empire. Hiuen-tsang, like his predecessor, Fa-hien undertook 2 
pilgrimage to India to bring back to his country authentic words of the 
teaching of the enlightened one. The Chinese master, held in great 
esteem by Harsha, finally induced him to adopt the Mayana teaching, in 
which the divinity of Buddha was accepted. 

Mr. Havell rightly opines that the artistic record of Southern India from 
the seventh to the eleventh century, the so-called “Chola ” period, is more . 
complete than that of the Guptas, and chiefly because the iconoclastic rage 
of Islam had by that time at last satiated itself before the resistance of 
Hinduism in the south; also because Aryan influence began to regard 
India as its adopted homeland. The most magnificent of the Chola ` 
monuments is the great temple of Tanjore. With reference to it and 
other architectural works, Alberuni, the Arabian historian, says: “Our 
people, when they see them, wonder at them, and are unable to describe, 
much less to construct, anything like them.” Yet it was mainly owing to 
these magnificent temples, with their incomparable riches, which in the 
time of Mahmud of Ghazni excited the cupidity of the Muhammadan 
invaders, and made their raids into “idolatrous” India highly profitable 
undertakings. There is no doubt that the high ethical ideals of Buddhism 
were to a great extent, also, the weakness of India’s political and sociak 
economy and the chief cause of the success of the Muhammadan arms. 
Islam employed Hindu craftsmen to transform temples into mosques. We 
see the same process later on with regard to Christian basilicas and Byzantine 
churches in Asia Minor and Constantinople. Indian craftsmen, who were 
among the numerous prisoners of Mahmud of Ghazni, the chief figure that 
stands out of the Ghazni dynasty, built the great mosque of Ghazni in 
marble and granite known by the name of “Celestial Bride.” With regard 
to such terms as “ Pathan” or “Saracen” applied to Indo-Muhammadar 
architecture, they are, in Mi. Havell’s opinion, historically unscientific. In 
this respect he is again at variance with Fergusson’s classification, who, in 
his admiration for.these monuments, overlooks the fact that they positively 
form a new link in the chain of Indo-Aryan culture, which stretches, 
according to Havell, from the remotest antiquity down to modern times. 

But here we cannot entirely follow Mr. Havell’s new standpoint. Art 
as religion has never been entirely crystallized, and ought not to be. Its. 
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development and evolution is to be likened to streams and rivulets which 
are constantly imbued with fresh 2lements. That also the Arab and Mogul 
artistic vein was struck with admiration for Indian art, and should have 
eventually contributed some individual element for the benefit of the 
further development of Indo-Aryan art, seems only natural and plausible. 

And this perhaps more especially also applies to the Gandharan sculptures 
of a much earlier epoch, in whith Mr. Havell only seems to detect the 
influence of Buddhistic thought uon Hellenism after the raid of Alexander. 
But this influence surely must have been reciprocal. There is at this 
moment at the British Museum an interesting exhibition of Brahmanism 
and Buddhism in India, among -hem also a few Gandharan sculptures— 
a Prince Sidharta expounding the doctrine of the law, a Centaur, Tritons, 
and other marine deities. They are evidently worked by Hellenistic 
craftsmen, influenced certainly by Indian art but contributing their own 
individual artistic tendencies. In this connection it is interesting to 
mention a Greco-Buddhistic collection formed by Dr. Leitner, the well- 
known Orientalist and Sanscrit scholar; who was associated with Sir Lepel 
Griffin in editing the Asiatic Ervizw. He excavated these sculptures 
during his extensive travels at Swat in the north of Punjab, a country 
which lies between the English and the Russian confines in Asia. They 
were brought to England in 1875 after having been exhibited at the World 
Exhibition of Vienna that sama year. They were at the time much 
commented upon by various autkorities—z.e., Sir George Birdwood, Mr. S. 
Birch, Mr. George Browning, ard others. It was generally agreed that 
they formed the hitherto missing link between the Eastern and Western 
art, which iraplies that they are imbued by the same Aryan artistic 
spirit of both hemispheres. These sculptures, which are now scattered in 
various museums, represent incidents which happened 300 years and 
800 years after Christ. Among the inscriptions was found one which 
pointed to King Gondofares, A.D. 562, who is mentioned in the golden 
legends.’ 

In conclusion we cannot refrain from expressing our great admiration 
for fhe mine of learning and valuable information contained in Mr. Havell’s 
scholarly book. In India history, art, and religion are so closely linked 
together that Mr. Havell did well to bring them before his readers in the 
close connection he did. Altogether the most serious contribution on 
Indian art published for some tirme. L. M. R 
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EUSSIA 


CommerciaL Russia. By Willtam Henry Beable. (Constable and Co., 
Zid.) With a map. Pp. 278. 1918. 


The chief merit of this interesting publication lies in its practical 
value. It originated from the author’s thorough investigation of the 
opportunities which Russia affords for importing British goods. The 
result of these investigations has been laid down in a conscientious descrip- 
tion of all that the author has seen, experienced, and learnt during his 
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protracted visit to that country. His sympathetic attitude of mind 
towards Russia and her people, his common sense and business capability, 
have made of his book a repertory of useful commercial information ; 
it is especially valuable to all those who, in imitation of his execellent 
example, desire to open up new trade relations with Russia. 

Mr. Beable mentions, amongst others, Mr. Henry Cooke, the former 
Commercial Attaché at the British Embassy in Petrograd, who encouraged 
his work ‘‘ as a step in the right direction.’’ Those who know the possi- 
bilities of Russian import trade will subscribe to this statement. The 
best way to secure trade with Russia is undoubtedly to get into personal 
touch with the Russian customer. If Mr. Beable has succeeded in over- 
coming all difficulties and was able to collect the material he now gives 
to the public, securing orders, new addresses of prospective customers, 
and spreading amongst the Russian people information regarding trade 
with Great Britain, others may also obtain analogous results for them- 
selves. It is of the utmost importance for the British manufacturer to 
recognize the fact—a convincing point, which Mr. Beable’s book em- 
phasizes—that correspondence by letter with the Russian market can 
never achieve what is otherwise quite accessible to the intelligent and 
up-to-date commercial traveller. 

Whatever, in the not far distant future, may be the fate of Russia 
regarding her ability to recover from the depredation, devastation, and 
ravages of Bolshevist rule, it is certain that as soon as the country is 
once more in a position to deal with foreign commerce the demand of 
articles necessary for the requirements of civilized life will be enormous. 
The means of producing such articles in Russia have -been either dis- 
organized or destroyed to a great extent, and it will take some time to 
replace such machinery and set it in working order. Herein, therefore, 
lies an unequalled opportunity for British enterprise and commercial 
ability. The currency question, which at present entails so many diffi- 
culties to the importer, will, to be sure, be placed on a sound footing as soon 
as a Government worthy of the name has emerged from the present chaos. 
One of the first duties of the future Government will be to establish the 
financial credit of Russia and induce international capital to come to the 
rescue of the country and to fertilize its industrial production. This can 
only be done by reinstating the legal tender, whick will in its turn allow 
prospective importers to avoid undue risks and to get payment. 

Mr. Beable’s survey of the present position and future prospects of 
Anglo-Russian trade is, with the exception of certain statements, evi- 
dently written prior to the Bolshevik marasm, correct and worthy of 
appreciation in commercial circles. His severe criticism of the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade is, however, in many 
respects out of date, since this department Of the State Service has been 
reorganized and considerably enlarged.. The Department of Overseas 
Trade, which has now taken over all the work of trade intelligence in 
close connection with representatives of the commercial community, has 
developed to an extent which might justly cause envy to similar depart- 
ments in other States. 
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This, however, does not mean that personal initiative in international 
trade is superfluous. Anyone knowing the shoricomings of officialdom 
will always regard men of Mr. Beable’s type, possessing initiative, 
‘resourcefulness, and eagerness for work, as the chief promoters and 
‘developers of international trade relations. . | 

Of course, this book does not pretend to be exhaustive or profound 
of its kind, but just as it stands it is vividly written and full of practical 
sense, it accomplishes its object n view, giving to the reader a true picture 
-of what an English business man finds interesting in Russia, and summing 
up the result of careful investigacion.. Space forbids me to go into a review 
-of each chapter of this book, stffice it to say that there is conclusive and 
very helpful information within its pages concerning the mode of travel- 
ling, the method of transacting business in Russia, statistics referring 
to the geography of the country economic and financial matters, descrip- 
tion of many cities, ports, and outlying provinces. Mr. Beable has 
‘travelled extensively over the ccuntry, putting up at various places long 
enough to gain a clear insight into the local requirements and the way 
they should be dealt with by Sritish manufacturers. The commercial 
‘community would be well adviszd to take advantage of the information 


given in this opportune book. 
*“ A. HEYKING. 


I. BotsHevism AND PusittaNnowity. JJ. THe BALTIC Prostem. By 
Baron A. Heyking, former Russian Consul-General in London. 
(P. S. King and Sons, Lid ) 


(Reviewed by OLGA NOVIKOFF.) 


In reading Baron Heyking’s very interesting pamphlet, what struck 
me particularly was that he seemed too reticent about the causes. which 
separated the Letts from the Beltic nobility. If the reports are true— 
and in this instance they seem -o be perfectly true—that the Letts and 
the Chinese proved the best allies of Trotsky, Lenin, and their soi-disant 
Russian ally, in committing no 2nd of horrors against the Russians, the 
‘question of the Letts would be ~ery important, as it would explain how 
far the Baltic barons were wrong or right in being rather severe on the 
Letts. At the present moment the true facts of the case are indispensable 
for forming a fair judgment. 

Now, ‘with regard to the question of the Baltic nobility, I remember 
‘that already my parents used to say that these people were devoted to the 
Tsar, but not always to the Russian people and the Orthodox Church. 
Though many of them were entirely russified in their life, to say that the 
Baltic provinces were superior te other parts of the country occasionally 
wounded the feelings of some pacriotic Russians. Certainly many of the 
Balts were Orthodox, and married Russians. 

The difference of creed and religious ideals are infinitely more important 
in Russia than amongst peaple who pride themselves with being inter- 

„national, and I shall be more f-ank still: some Russians, like myself, 
simply hate that word ‘‘international.’? One of the qualities which 
attracts me in the English people is the fact that they are not afraid 
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of being national, as has lately been so well demonstrated by General 
Page Croft and his friends in National Opinion. But to say that every 
Balt remains insensible to Russia simply because he has a German name 
is, again, untrue and unfair. Many amongst them, I repeat, marry 


Russian Orthodox women without grieving their neighbours, bring up- 


their children in the Greek Orthodox creed, and in times of war and real 
danger to Russia they know how to fight and how to die for our people. 

In this connection I may mention General Kaufmann, and many others, 
who belonged to the state religion, a fact to which I can personally 
testify, as he was present with me at the baptism of a little girl in Petro- 
grad, who became at the same time his godchild and mine; and I may 
quote with regard to him what is written by Mr. Stephen Graham in his 
interesting and valuable book ‘‘ Through Russian Central Asia” (p. 62). 
In describing Tashkent, for instance, he says : 

‘“The Kaufmann Square is, I suppose, the noblest position in the new 
city, all the avenues and prospects being used to frame the monument 
which stands there. This is the statue of General Kaufmann, who took 
possession of the land for the Russians. On one side of the monument 
is a fierce, dark, enormous two-headed eagle in stone. But between its 
claws this year a live dove had its nest. From behind the eagle General 
Kaufmann stands and looks over his new-conquered country. On the 
other side of the monument there is the following inscription : 

‘<< I pray you bury me here, that everyone may know that here is true 
Russian earth in which no Russian need be ashamed to lie.’ —From a@ 
letter of General Kaufmann.” 

Surely this was the life and a crowning of the life of a Russian patriot. 
. With regard to the alleged deportations: from Riga and elsewhere, it 
can only be said that the fact of there being prisons everywhere in the 
civilized world proves that unfortunately there are criminals also in the 
Baltic Provinces who deserve punishment, and therefore, though you: 
live in the Baltic Provinces, that does not 7fs0 facto make you an angel. 

Naturally there are innocent jokes on both sides, and the position 
of the Germans in Russia was once the subject of a famous joke of 
a Russian General, who when the Emperor said, ‘‘ What can I do “for 
you?” replied, ‘‘ Make me a German.’’ 

But in moments of serious danger these little differences seem to dis- 
appear entirely, and when the curse of Bolshevism fell upon unhappy 
Russia one of the representatives of the Baltic Provinces showed his. 
passionate protest against the horrors committed in Russia. 


In the chapter on ‘‘ Bolshevism and Pusillanimity,’’ Baren Heyking. 


shows that to him these calamities have no nationality or geographical 
importance. He sees in Bolshevism a terribly running sore, for which: 
the only cure is the surgeon’s knife. Particular attention might be drawn 
to this passage : 

‘In point of fact, Great Britain has very much to gain or lose in 
Russia. If by the failure of the Allies to render Russia adequate 
assistance the Germans are enabled to penetrate Russia, they would have 
at their command a field of almost unlimited natural resources, agricul- 
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tural and mineral, and unrivalled opportunities for supplying a popula- 
tion of 180 millions of inhabitants with manufactured goods.’’ 

When, however, the author sneaks of 180 millions in Russia, I am: 
sorry to say that this was the number before the war. How many losses. 
my country has endured througn battle, privations, Bolshevik murders, 
and ‘‘ disannexations ° since then cannot be estimated before peace is 
definitely introduced into Russia. 

He points out a very importent fact, that the Bolsheviks ; are trying 
not only to destroy Russia, but also to undermine the financial credit of 

all European countries by distributing bogus banknotes, remarkably well 
imitated by specialists in that difficult work. 

It was realized a long time ago with us that no country can live if she 
loses entirely her credit. Coquetting with Bolshevism when it takes this. 
infamous shape is a mad self-destruction. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF Russia. Essays edited by Sir Paul Vinogra- 
doff, F.B.A. (Oxford University Press.) 


This booklet is a plea for the continuance of the Russian Empire as a 
whole, and a protest against its bsing torn asunder and made into separate 
states. Professor Vinogradoff takes as his standpoint the historical union 
and gradual progress and extension. He points out that though patriotic 
Russians do not contest the claims of various provinces and nations within 
the old boundaries to autonomy and cultural self-determination, ‘‘ they 
have a right to speak for an orzanic unity welded by history and geo- 
graphy: it is out of the question to destroy it with a stroke of the pen 
to meet the aspirations of every nationalistic cluster within its boun- 
daries.” M. N. Nordman follows on the same theme by pointing out 
the economic danger if the states of Russia separate, as one may easily 
be starved for the want of what the other produces; and he is interest- 
ing on the interdependence cf Russia and Poland. M. S. L. Poliakoff- 
Litovtzeff gives a paper on the ‘‘ Russian Jews and the League of 
Nations.’’ He points out that the Jews desire a united Russia; ‘‘ they 
certainly prefer to be a considereble minority in a big country than to be 
a series of small minorities in many little countries,’’ but they are in a 
difficult position, as ‘‘ Jews stand in the forefront of both camps—Capital- 
ism and Socialism ’’—-though Russian Jewry insists that it is a ‘‘ nation,” 
and so claims its right to appeel to the League. M. I. V. Shklovsky 
(Dioneo) contributes an essay or. ‘‘ The Ukrainian Question,” pleading. 
for local autonomy of the Ukra:ne and not separation. He points out. 
that Ukraine and the rest of Russia have had sympathy in the past, much 
of the same history, and that they share, in part at least, a similar race- 


and a cognate language. 
Ao Fe Si 


Qvo vanis, Europa? By A. N. Briantchaninoff, Chairman of the Moscow 

, Slav Congress and the Russian National Committee in London. 
(Ursin, Copenhagen.) 

The author, who writes in French, describes his work as seven preludes. 
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-in words to the symphonies of to-morrow. We seem to hear echoes of the 
Russia of the Slavophils, as though a modern Homiakov or Aksakov were 
preaching. The mystical nature of many of his chapters may be inferred 
from the sentences from the Bhagavat Ghita which appear on the cover. 
There is no doubt that the conception of “ Holy Russia” still lives, but it 
is impossible to estimate its influence in a Russia first rent by a revolution 
in the face of the enemy Powers and then harassed by the crudely material- 
istic Bolshevism, halting at nothing to gain and keep its domination. 

Mr. Briantchaninoff discusses the Armistice and Deutschtum ; Who. is 
‘the Victor?; Democracy and Socialism; Bolshevism ; the ‘‘ White Inter- 
national and the Red Militarism ”; and some reforms. It is not, he says, 
a people or group who are the victors, but the idea of disequilibrium which 
‘has vanquished the s¢atz guo—ie., the comfortable condition of the 
satiated, which makes not for life, but death. The szału guo theory has 
perished like those of the concert of Europe, armed peace, and compulsory 
military service. An analysis of democracy and socialism is given, in which 
the aim of the latter—i.¢., rule by the State represented by the manual 
labourer—is shown to be intolerable and illogical. Democracy means 
reasonable distribution of rights and duties, while socialism, pretending to 
be scientific, ignores the teachings of men of science and will not see that 
men are essentially unequal. Is there not a danger that “sovereign 
collective man” may break in his rude fingers the clock of precision 
which humanity has gradually constructed—Christian civilization? The 
author sees in the Russian Church an instrument of highest order in 
progress of this civilization, and thinks that the Roman Catholic churches 
of Belgium, the Slav countries, Germany, and elsewhere, may detach 
themselves from allegiance to Rome. We cannot go further into the 
many regions of advanced speculation into which this work enters. 

F. P. M. 


NEAR EAST 


‘SOUVENIRS. By Take Jonesco. (Paris: Payot et Cie) 4 fr. 5o à 


M. Take Jonesco, Roumania’s leading statesman and most prominent 
lawyer, is well known throughout Europe as an authority upon international 
and Balkan affairs. For many years he has travelled widely, having spent 
at least three months of each year in Western Europe, where he knows 
intimately all the more important statesmen of the different countries. It 
‘is these qualifications, coupled with the fact that his name has always been 
identified with the policy of Roumanian support for the Allies, which make 
his new book, “Souvenirs,” of more than usual importance and interest. 

The volume is composed of aseries of chapters for the most part devoted 
to a description of the men who made or who have played their part in the 
war. M. Take Jonesco knows intimately many of these men, and his 
conversations with them and with the late King Carol are all most en- , 
grossing and enlightening. Thus we are told that, on August 2, 1914, 
His Excellency lunched with the Roumanian Royal Family, and that he 
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found “a house divided against itself.” The King was more than uneasy,. 
the Queen was still more warlike than the King, and the Princess Royal,. 
the present Queen Marie, was opposed to the policy of her uncle and 
of her aunt, and did not hesitate to tell them so. 

To the average reader, however, the most interesting chapters in the- 
book will be those devoted to Frince Lichnowsky, to Talaat Pasha, and 
to M. Venizelos. In the first of these the author has much to say con- 
cerning the optimism of the lest German Ambassadér in London— 
optimism which M. Take Jonesco thought unjustified after the delivery 
of the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia. Talaat Pasha was less well informed 
than Djavid and less civilized than Djemal, but nevertheless he is rightly 
put down as the strongest man among the Young Turks. Chauvinistic, 
and having hardly travelled or read at all, he makes up for these deficiencies - 
by an iron will, and by a rapidity of decision and of execution which is far 
from Oriental. M. Venizelos, on the other hand, has a truly human 
greatness so rare that one might pass one’s whole lifetime without en-- 
countering it. He dared to prcclaim the absolute inviolability of the 
servants of the State, to insist upon their competitive entry into the service,- 
and to arrange for their promotion by the decision of their colleagues. 

To summarize, it is only necessary to say that it is to be hoped that an 
English translation of “ Souvenirs’? may soon be published, and that this 
book, which should be read by erery student of international affairs, may 
thus become more widely availabls in this country than it is at present. 


THE TURKISH PROBLEM. By Count Léon Ostrorog. (Chatto and Windus.) 
5s. net. 


From the moment of the outbreak of the war, and particularly from the 
time when the Ottoman Government threw in its lot with the enemy, the- 
Near and Middle Eastern Question became one of the most important,. 
if not the most important, of the world’s problems. This was and is the 
case, on the one hand, because fo: years the Germans have been preparing 
the way for the establishment of their domination from the North Sea to 
the Persian Gulf, and, on the other, because of the highly complicated 
racial, religious and political situations existing in 08 Balkan Peninsula 
and Asiatic Turkey. ` 

Whilst the Allies and the United States are now in a position to impose 
their terms upon their various enemies, it still remains the duty of the 
victors in the war to see that these terms are such as to ensure permanent 
peace and justice to all nationalities small and great. For these reasons, 
and as statesmen are wont to a lesser ora greater degree to adopt the wishes 
of their fellow-countrymen, it bezomes incumbent upon every student to 
endeavour to equip himself with the knowledge necessary to enable him 
to utilize his influence in the rizht direction. The acquisition of such 
knowledge can be furthered by a study of “The Turkish Problem,” for its 
` author, Count Léon Ostrorog, is ne of those men who knows Turkey as- 
do few others who write. upon that subject. 

The object of the author of the volume under review, which is translated 
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from the French by Miss Winifred Stephens, is to produce “a truthful 
picture of the mosaic of nations and creeds constituting Turkey—that 
main factor in the Eastern Question, which more than ever towers over 
the political horizon.” Whilst .the main part of the book was written in 
Paris between July, 1915, and February, 1916, it gives us interesting side- 
lights upon the whole Eastern Question—-sidelights which, though originally 
intended for consumption in France, must be none the less interesting to 
the British reader. In spite of the fact, too, that the work, which is of more 
or less the same kind as, though less interesting than, M. Jabotinsky’s 
“Turkey and the War,” was prepared before the Russian Revolution and 
before the entry of America into the war, it introduces its readers to an 
atmosphere without a proper understanding of which the Ottoman problem 
can never be really grasped. 

It is impossible to follow the author into all he says, or even to mention 
the countless points upon which ’he lays stress. The only alternative, 
therefore, is to pick out a few questions of predominating importance. 
In the first place he shows that he 4zows the Turk and the Moslem, and 
that, if the Christian has suffered much at the hand of the Ottoman 
Government, corresponding sufferings have been undergone by the 
nationalities of the empire. The position of France in the East comes 
in for much interesting discussion, and, in fact, forms the most valuable 
section of the book. Here the author shows that, for years, the rôle of his 
country in Turkey could be summed up by the words “immense services 
and primary influence.” In this connection, too, Count Ostrorog wisely 
warns his compatriots that, whilst the partition of Turkey might mean the 
acquisition of Syria by France, it would involve the collapse of her interests 
elsewhere ; for “from the rest of vanished Turkey would also have vanished 
French finance, industry, educational institutions, the French language, the 
high and noble position acquired as the result of the work of long genera- 
tions of Frenchmen-—in a word, it would be the collapse of the monument 
of very profitable, but very noble and very beneficial, influence that French 
intelligence and enérgy strove during four centuries to erect, and finally 
did erect, and which was truly worthy to be more lasting than bronze.?’ 

The author, although obviously a pro-Turk, admits the shortsightedness 
of the Young Turkish nationalism. In this connection he alludes to a 
project concerning which but very little information has ever reached the 
outer world. I refer to a proposal which Count Ostrorog says was made 
to introduce into the Ottoman Empire that dualist system which formerly 
regulated the relations between Austria and Hungary. This scheme would 
have divided Turkey into two—Turkish Turkey and Arabic Turkey—ruled 
by one dynasty but governed by distinct administrative bodies. It was 
never carried out because, as the author says, “the few choice spirits with 
whom the idea originated would doubtless have experienced considerable 
difficulty in obtaining for it the support of the proud and unintelligent 
majority.” 

TS summarize, it may be said that although the utility of the book is. 
lessened by the fact that none of its chapters are titled, that dates and 
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particulars are conspicuous by their almost entire absence, and that there 
is no index, yet nevertheless the author has done something to help his 
readers to a better understanding of the meaning and importance of the 
questions which he discusses. For this reason, and because it contains 
first-hand information, “The Turkish Problem” has won a permanent - 
place upon the Near Eastern bookshelf. 


‘THe COUNTRIES AND TRIBES OF THE Persian Gutr. By Colonel 8. B. 
Miles. Two Volumes. Crown 4to. (Harrison and Sons.) 


Increased interest in the Near and Middle East has been aroused by 
our various commitments in the war, and so these two volumes have 
appeared at the right moment. But we must confess that we have read 
them with a certain disappointment. The defects of the work, defects 
of commission and omission, zre, perhaps, chiefly due to the author’s 
literary executor, who has pubHshed the manuscript of his work, which 
is, in the main, a collection of notes, without discrimination or editorial 
pruning. And so it is not egsy to do full justice to Colonel Miles’s 
erudition. Ill-health and an untimely death left his work incomplete. 

The prefatory apology explains away without making good what is 
evidently recognized as open tc criticism. 

In the first place, the latest system of transcription of proper names 
should have been employed, and not the old-fashioned system used by 
the author. This would not have presented great difficulties, and would 
have avoided the confusion which is bound to arise from a dual system. 

In the second place, in a work of this kind a bibliography is essential. 
We are presented with a wealta of facts, but with merely passing refer- 
ences to authorities. Where full references are required we must content 
ourselves with the evidence of a wide selection of names: Job, Ezekiel. 
Ibn Batuta, Marco Polo, Zikki, the author of the ‘‘ Kashf al-Ghummeh,’’ 
and other Arabian historians znd travellers. There is no attempt at a 
critical estimate. This method is unscientific. 

But the omission of a good map is the most regrettable lacuna. History 
and geography are inseparable and correlated. It is almost impossible 
to appreciate the ethnic, topographic, and historic features of the Gulf 
and the Arabian hinterland without a map, and, still further, a special 
map, emphasizing the main features. 

There is nothing very striking in the pre-Islamic history of the Semitic 
tribes of Southern Arabia. We are immediately confronted with the old 
and universal tale of almost continuous internecine warfare. But the 
position of the inhabitants of Oman, to whom the author chiefly confines 
himself, pointed to a réle of -historic importance. Situated half-way 
between India and the great civilizations of Mesopotamia, and thus 
commanding the Persian Gulf trade route, they were from time im- 
memorial the chief carriers and navigators of their day. No better career 
could offer itself to a people whose activities were essentially limited by 
the infertility of their land than a sea-faring career. And the indented 
coast-line abounded in natural harbours, which, at a later date, became 
the homes of piracy. 
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With the advent of Mohammed, these primitive Semitic tribes stepped: 
at once into the comity of civilized peoples. The appeal to discard 
idolatry for the greater blessings of monotheism with its concomitant 
purification of the social and political system was attentively heeded. 
The sword was always behind the Koran, and so the Koran rarely failed. 
The author justly appreciates the significance of Islam as a factor in 
world history, but we believe his enthusiasm carries him too far when 
he says (p. 40): “ Instead of a degraded idolatry, a great reformer 
had conferred on them—next to Christianity—incomparably the most 
exalted and noble religion the world has seen.” And (p. 42): “ Next 
to Christ, he (Mohammed) must be regarded as the greatest reformer.’’ 

The subsequent history of Oman is, to a great extent, coloured by 
religious dissensions. The cleavage between the orthodox and the Khare- 
jite who, among other heretical doctrines, denied the claim of the Koreish 
to the Khalifate, informs the whole outlook, and the land of Oman, 
embroiled in the question of orthodoxy, submits within two hundred years— 
from about 256 A.H. to 456 A.H.—to ten waves of invasion. Neverthe- 
less, at the time when the Abbaside Khalifs made Baghdad the cynosure 
and intellectual centre of the world, the great emporiums of South-Eastern 
Arabia amassed wealth and achieved distinction. 

With the coming of the Portuguese in the sixteenth century, the centre 
of gravity shifts. In 1507, the great Conquistador Alfonso d’Albu- 
querque sacked Kilhat, Muscat, of which he gives a quaint description, 
and other less important towns of the Gulf. His methods appear to 
have been thorough, though somewhat drastic. From that date the 
history of the Gulf is bound largely with the history of Europe. Ina 
succinct sketch of the early history of Portuguese enterprise, the author 
is at his best. He rightly emphasizes the importance of Vasco da Gama’s 
great achievement in doubling the Cape in 1498. The discovery of a new 
route to the East deflected ‘trade from the Red Sea. 

The Dutch quickly followed on the heels of the Portuguese. During’ 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, we find European rivalries 
mirrored in the antagonisms, in these waters, of the four colonial Powers, 
England, France, Portugal, and Holland. Privateers, in the intervals 
of peace, carried on the national traditions. During the Napoleonic 
wars, Britain and France are the main rivals, but Britain succeeded in 
keeping on friendly terms with the Sultans‘of Muscat. It was actually 
in 1798 that the British first entered into definite political relations with 
an Arabian Prince. The first half of the nineteenth century saw a. 
dangerous recrudescence of Arab piracy. The Joasmees so successfully 
interfered with the Gulf trade that Said, whose activities extended as 
far afield as Mombasa and Zanzibar, set out in conjunction with the 
British to eradicate them root and branch. ‘Throughout the nineteenth 
century the British, in fact, policed the Persian Gulf, suppressing, besides: 
piracy, the infamous slave trade. 

Colonel Miles gives us 354 pages of history, or rather of a chrono- . 
logical sequence of facts. He goes in great detail through the different. 
dynasties that held sway in Oman, the wars with Persia and the struggles 
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with the young colonial Powers of Europe, but fails to bring into sufficient 
relief the outstanding featuzes viewed from a just historical standpoint. 
He might, besides, have given a more interesting account of the various 
heresies, which influenced so intimately the political history of these 
people. He only touches on the important Wahabi reform. It would 
be interesting to know how far this Puritanical movement affected the 
people of Oman. 

The chapter on the History and Commerce of the Persian Gulf is the 
best in the book: it is full of interesting facts. From it we get a fine 
appreciation of the skill and scientific attainments of the early Arab 
mavigators. There are also some very detailed notes on the fauna and 
flora of the Gulf, and on the pearl fisheries of Al-Bahrain. 

The addition of a sketch of a journey from Baghdad to Mosul in 
December, 1879, is a happy inspiration. 

The author writes of a people among whom he lived. He knew 
the Arab intimately, and appreciated his finer qualities. There is a 
distinct personal note in these two volumes, that lends charm and a kind 
of actuality. Faults of construction are thus largely compensated. 
During his long residence ir. the East Colonel Miles collected an enor- 
inous store of facts, and we feel sure that, had he lived long enough to 
revise his notes, he would have given us a more finished work. As it is, 
we should be grateful, for he has opened up a large field. 

$ F. JOSEPH CONWAY. 


ZIONISM, PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE 


HISTORY OF ZIONISM, 1600-1918. By Nahum Sokolow. In two 
volumes. Vol. I. (Zougmans.) 218. net. 


ENGLAND AND PALESTINE. By Herbert Sidebotham (‘‘ Student of 
War’’). (Constable.) 6s. net. 


PALESTINE OF THE Jews. By Norman Bentwich. (Kegan Paul.) 
6s. net. 
(Reviewed by PRINCIPAL BENNETT, LITT.D., D.D.) 

In the first place, we may briefly characterize the three able 
and interesting works on which this article is based. Sokolow’s 
<‘ History of Zionism” and Bentwich’s ‘‘ Palestine of the Jews” 
cover very much the same ground, the former on a much larger 
scale than the latter. Indeed, a perusal of Bentwich’s book would 
be a good introduction to a study of Sokolow. Both give an 
account of modern Zionism, of the movements and circumstances that 
prepared the way for it, and of what has been already accomplished by 
way of general propaganda and organization, and through colonization 
in Palestine. `. 

In Sokolow we have perhaps the chief leader of the Zionist movement ; 
he is also a distinguished scholar and author. His book is largely 
occupied with accounts of the various personages who have taken a lead- 
"ing part in the Zionist movement or in the preparation for it, so that the 
book might almost be described as_a biographical dictionary of Zionism 
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set in a framework of general narrative and expositicn. There are 
numerous portraits of these leaders. An interesting feature is found in 
the references to the sympathy shown for the Jews or for Zionisin by 
leading Gentiles, such as Cromwell, the Earl of Shaftesbury, Gladstone, 
and Chamberlain. This interest is further illustrated by the introduction 
contributed by Mr. A. J. Balfour and by the letters seni to the author 
by Viscount Bryce and the late Colonel Sir Mark Sykes. 

The book closes before the beginning of the War, so that the treatment. 
of the most recent developments and the discussion of the future prospects 
of Zionism are reserved for a second volume. 

The other book—‘‘ England and Palestine,” by Mr. Sidebotham—is. 
a, brief exposition of the international relationships of Palestine from the 
Exodus to the present time. The author disclaims any intention of mak- 
ing the book a military history of the country, but much of the contents 
are of this character. The book concludes with a sympathetic discussion 
of the present prospects of Zionism. . 

Turning to our general subject, these books bring before us forcibly 
and clearly many important facts and ideas, of which we may mention 
a few. 

Although the present Zionist Movement is comparatively recent, we are 
reminded that the return to Palestine has always been an ideal of the 
Jewish people, and has met with much sympathy from the Gentile friends 
of Judaism, and that the gradual amelioration of the condition of the 
Jews has often been regarded as leading up to the realization of this 
ideal. 

We are also reminded that much has already been done on a small scale. 
Throughout the length and breadth of Palestine small agricultural and 
industrial colonies have been founded and maintained with infinite sacri- 
fice and devotion, and have met with a very large amount of success. 
They have, of course, suffered considerably through the War, but they 
have shown that the Jews are able and willing to cultivate the land and 
to labour in various industries; they have no desire to limit themselves 
to trade and finance. Even apart from any political arrangement on a 
large scale, it seems likely that the process of colonization would make 
Palestine practically a Jewish county; provided security for life and 
property were assured. 

Another encouraging fact in connection with these colonies is that Jews 
of different shades of religious opinion seem able to co-operate with a 
sufficient measure of general good feeling. We should gather that 
Judaism, with all its differences, preserves a common enthusiasm and an 
underlying unity which would render possible a national life for a Jewish 
community in Palestine. 

_ Also, we gather that the formation of a Jewish community in Palestine is 
leading to the revival of Hebrew as a living language. The Jewish settlers 
in Palestine are like the pilgrims present at Pentecost, ‘‘ from every nation 
under heaven,’’ and they speak many more languages than those enumer-> 
ated in Acts ii. ‘There are, of course, many varieties of Yiddish; and, 
after all, these are only debased forms of various Gentile languages, and 
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their only claim on the affection or respect of Jews is the fact that they 
are written in a modification of the Hebrew character. Obviously the 
community will need a common language, and naturally it will adopt the 
national sacred language, Hebrew. Already Hebrew is largely used in 
_the Jewish colonies, schools, and other institutions. Some doubt might 
perhaps be felt as to how far Hebrew is suited to modern needs ; but the 
Zionists themselves seem to entertain no apprehensions on this score; and 
it should be noted that, quite apart from Palestine, a great revival of - 
Hebrew as a living language is going on, and that already a considerable 
literature has sprung up, especially in Russia. 

As to language, Mr. Bentwich (pp. 160 f.) mentions an interesting 
fact. A German-Jewish society, the Hilfsverein der Deutschen Juden, 
had a number of schools, etc., in Palestine. Up till 1913 Hebrew was 
either the only or the chief language of instruction in these schools; in 
1913 German was substituted for Hebrew. 

There are many practical problems connected with Zionism ; but, as our 
authors suggest, these may be successfully dealt with when the time for 
action comes and the conditions to be faced are known. There are, how- 
ever, two or three questions as to which we should like more light. ` We 
gather that there is no desire to dispossess the Mohammedans of the site 
of the ancient Temple; but we cannot find any explicit statement as to 
whether there is to be a Temple, as distinct from synagogues, or a revival 
of sacrifices. Also, the relation of Zionism to the Messianic hope is not 
clear ; probably it remains in the background because Jews are very much 
divided on the subject. We shall look for more light in Mr. Sokolow’s 
second volume. 


GENERAL 


Tue Economic FOUNDATIONS OF PEACE: OR WoRLD-PARTNERSHIP AS 
THE TRUER Basis or THE LEAGUE or Nations. By J. L. Garvin. 
(Macmillan and Co., Lid.) tas. net. 


A writer of conservative instincts, whose leanings in the past were not 
altogether free from a suggestion of jingoism, has, so mutable are the 
times, added a valuable contribution to the philosophy of reconstruc- 
tion. Mr. Garvin in a book of considerable learning not only displays a 
power of sustained reasoning, but quickens it with a constructive imagina- 
tion. He has taken pains to assimilate well a large collection of facts 
in order to point decisively to his conclusion. And he brings the high 
ideals of weary humanity down into the realms of the practical ; he shows 
a way; enthusiastically he appeals and threatens. But his very earnest- 
ness leads him to repetition, and to that peculiar discursiveness with 
which readers of the Observer are already accustomed. However, the 
book is a very useful exposition of possibilities. 

The author is not satisfied that a League of Nations will or can stave 
off the inconsistencies that generate war. The League as a juridical and 
political entity is too impalpable. He would reinforce its excellent 
castellated superstructure with a firm economic substructure. With this 
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everybody will probably concur. The Leagu without a definite economic 
basis would become the toy, and the dangerous toy, of doctrinaires and 
ideologues. To substantiate his theme, Mr. Garvin analyzes the facts 
that led up to the war, and he finds that ‘“‘the war with many names 
was in one main aspect a war about food-supply and raw materiels. To this 
extent it was Germany’s fight to escape from the economic position of 
interdependence without security into which she had insensibly fallen.’’ 
For interdependence without security he would substitute intercependence 
with security, reversing thereby economic: antagonisms, with a view to a 
healthy progressive future. In other words, we should have world- 
partnership. The difficulty is more apparent than real; but there are 
dangers. ‘‘ Men will do anything for war. They will never do enough 
for peace until they are roused to peace effort on a war scale.*? This is 
in the main true. An effective peace effort involves a continucus curtail- 
ment of individual activities, and men are for the most part impatient 
of restrictions and restraints. Egotism is deeply rooted. 

The architecture of world-partnership has its foundations in the impro- 
vised machinery of the war, and in the international organizations that 
heralded bigger possibilities before the war. The Congress of Vienna 
gave an example in the Danube Commission. Within the next hundred 
years the Postal Union, the Telegraph Union, the Institute of Agricul- 
ture, and other similar institutions, were indicative of distinct inter- 
national tendencies ; but they were incidental, never vital in the sense of 
consciously creating partnerships. However interdependent the world- 
was, and it was becoming increasingly so before 1914, thare could be 
no security in cut-throat competition. And so for international compe- 
tition we must substitute international partnership. The development of 
the air service will inevitably bring the world into a still smaller compass. 
Isolation will be impossible. And intercommunication makes for peace. 
The vast machinery of the war whereby America and the Associated 
Powers were able—by pooling their resources, allocating raw material, 
adjusting their financial position—to circumvent the strangle-nold of the 
submarine, and thus, with the advent of the American army, assure the 
defeat of the Central Powers, must now be utilized in the larger work of 
reconstruction. Whether we look merely to the period of transition or 
beyond, we see the necessity of building up economically the young 
nations that are rising out of the ashes of dead Europe: otherwise we 
shall sow the seeds of future disorder. And the older naticns must be 
rebuilt. Mr. Garvin emphasizes the necessity of contributing towards the 
reconstruction of Germany. Economic justice must be meted out to her. 
Deprived of her colonies and large strips of European territory, she will 
be faced with a problem which, ‘unless met by the League, will assuredly 
be the cause of its own dissolution. Germany should be so treated that 
she will voluntarily enter the League. With Bolshevist Russia and a dis- 
contented Germany, there can be no peace for Europe. <A vindictive 
settlement is no settlement. Homo homini lupus is obsolete. This is 
practical politics and not sentimental senility. 

The Belgian Relief Mission which developed into the Supreme Council 
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of Supply and Relief is a type of international organization which can 
supply a model for the future. Its philanthropic character is lost in 
the economic necessity. A Supreme Economic Council, with depart- 
ments, as stiggested by the writer, to cover the problems of food, raw 
materials, communications, finance, anc labour, would consider the require- 
ments of each country, the stuff avaikable, and the best distribution ; it 
would be able to organize peace, boycctt an outlaw nation, and by apply- 
ing an economic interdict more effectuelly bring the recalcitrant back into 
the orbit of civilized, peace-loving nattons. The League of Nations with 
its paper niceties prepares checks, eleborates devices against wars; but 
world-partnership organizes the world for peace. Without an economic 
basis the League is doomed to failure. Disarmament would be no certain 
safeguard : nations, as this war has shown, can quickly improvise formid- 
able weapons. ; 

A Charter of Labour has been actua ly incorporated in the League. It 
is a paramount necessity. The stancardization of the hours of labour 
and other cognate questions are recognized in Paris as urgent. There 
are many signs and clouds larger than a man’s hand. A social war would 
ultimately be more disascrous than a world war, and would inevitably 
lead to the latter. 

The Charter of Labour goes a long way, but not the whole way. 
Unless America permanen:ly joins the partnership, with all the respon- 
sibilities it involves—and Mr. Garvin would like to see her as Mandatory | 
for the Middle East—the edifice must crumble. The British Empire and 
America control the greater part of the world’s raw materials. United, 
they could assure the victory of peace. The author appeals passionately, 
but his excursus into Americanism and his deductions are not altogether 
relevant. He might be considered as pleading for an alliance rather 
than a partnership in the sense he suggests as essential for the League. 
In an Alliance of the English-speaking people, there is a hint of world 
hegemony. But he treads warily. 

The form of co-operation he elaborazes excludes, as might be expected, 
the possibility of universal free trade. But.he approves of the adjust- 
ment of tariffs, of a reciprozal give and take. This, in fact, would be a func- 
tion of a committee of the Supreme Econ>mic Council. Universal free trade, 
owing to the unequal footing on which the different nations have emerged 
to-day, would be impracticable. Bu: after Europe has settled down 
tariffs should be abolished at the earliest opportunity. The author, how- 
ever, does not appear decided on this vexatious question. Universal free 
trade will bring the world nearer to peace than any artificially devised 
scheme of rapprochement. We doubt whether Mr. Garvin would agree 
to this. 

The internationalism advocated encrcaches in no way upon nationalism. 
National sovereignty remains inviolate; national ambitions and national 
ideals are in no sense clipded, unless they issue in action unfavourable to 
the universal commonweal. The system is co-operative. Super-nation- 
alism is a more remote, Jess digestible ideal. The chief danger of an 
economic brotherhood is in the tendency to level mankind to a mediocre 
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standard of attainment by restricting individual interests. Perhaps, 
however, mediocrity is better than catastrophe. But fortunat2y or un- 
fortunately, the world is too much compounded of imponclerables for 
a settled state to be mathematically assured. And we believe that an 
economic world-partnership, as envisaged by Mr. Garvin, would admitofa 
kind of camouflaged competition equally disastrous, where a predominating 
interest was pushing forward. There is, however, no’reason why it should 
not be successful up to a point; at any rate—and this appears to be its 
most hopeful feature—it would organize the world for peace, it would 
show that by peaceful adjustment a nation benefits more than by war- 
like disruption. But we find it hard to believe that, when the ill-flavour 
of war dies away in one or two generations, progressive nations will fetter 
themselves to an economic system. Will even the Allies pool their debts ? 
So many contingencies can arise ! 

It is said that Spinoza was intoxicated with God; it might be said 
that Mr. Garvin is intoxicated with the economic idea. It seems to us 
that he has not gone far enough; he has, in fact, scarcely got beyond 
the period of transition. He puts his finger on the flimsy texture of the 
League of Nations with the certainty that, unless tethered to this earth, it 
will no more guarantee peace than the plans of a-Sully or the benevolent 
intentions of a William Penn. He is so far right, and his constructive 
proposals are admirable. He will show the world that if it wills right, 
it can gain more without war. But in our view the thinking world must 
always have been aware of this. The instinct for war, as Dr. Nicolai 
has shown, is an anachronistic survival. The author in his analysis of 
the more salient phenomena that explains war has not penetrated deep 
enough. His investigation suffers from the fact that he has confined 
himself to economic man. 

The development of more perfected democracies will probably lessen 
the chances. of war in the future. In the meantime, the League of 
Nations with the underlying conception of world-partnership should direct 
humanity safely down the endless avenues of constructive civilization. 
It is a means to an end. Mr. Garvin, very much carried away by his 
thesis, is inclined to make the economic partnership an end in itself. 

However, there are other elements, more individual but none the less 
important, which, rightly considered, should buoy’us with a broad vision 
of ultimate deliverance. With the unparalleled progress o7 technical 
achievement, the world becomes relatively smaller. Intercommunication 
is being so developed that within a short time the journey from London 
to Constantinople will. be no more arduous than is the journey from 
London to Edinburgh to-day. There will accordingly be an increased 
interest in other nations. The adoption of a common language will enable 
men of different nationalities to appreciate to its full the varied character 
of civilization. A lingua franca common to the world would be a power- 
ful nexus. With the gradual disappearance of frontiers and boundaries, 
all that will remain to nations will be their own peculiar chzracteristics 
and their own peculiar genius. A far truer patriotism will result in- 
evitably from the big expansion of peoples into spheres less hedged by 
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Jocalistic interests. If the world becomes smaller, it also becomes larger. 
And finally, education, conjointly with material advancement, will help 
the masses of mankind to appreciate their power to co-ordinate the interests 
of the world without having recourse to the arbitrament of arms. It is 
only possible to suggest the many factors that will converge to the peace 
ideal, if rightly directed. 

Mr. Garvin has confined himself to one aspect of a many-faceted 
problem. He has accomplished much by his single-minded desire to leave 
nothing unturned. Further, he has been very successful, for he offers the 
world an intensely practical scheme without which the League will surely 
fail; but actually he has only skimmed the surface of human tragedy. 
Mankind must rise above itself, must translate all old values anew, before 
any artificially devised plan can hope to win through. And then perhaps 


it will not be necessary. 
F. JOSEPH Conway. 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM 


New Town. A Proposal in Agricultural, Educational, Civic, and Social 
Reconstruction. Edited for the New Town Council by W. R. 
Hughes, m.a. (Dezt.) 

This work outlines a scheme of social reconstruction originated in a 
group of members of the Society of Friends, and the list of over fifty 
members*of the New Towr Council includes bearers of honoured names 
in that community and in works of practical philanthropy. Suggestions 
from such a source cannot but be marked by sympathy, earnestness, 
common sense, and dignicy, characteristics of the best traditions of 
English life. The result is this reasoned attempt to plan an ideal town- 
ship, based upon principles of freedom and brotherhood. Appeal is made 
to business men, trade unionists and labour leaders, educationists, 
idealists, men and women alike, and tlie religious instinct, so as to realize 
‘t fulness of life” inspired by fellowship and association. ‘There is a 
summary of well-meant but unsuccessful attempts at betterment—e.g., 
Robert Owen’s efforts; and it is shown that if rigid Socialism is re- 
garded with amused scepticism, the Socialist trend of thought has made 
advances. (‘‘ We are all Socialists nowadays,” it has been said, but 
qualification is necessary, and no two humane thinkers are alike.’’) 

We believe that the type of social organization evolved during the 
nineteenth century has already been judged and found wanting. It has 
taught us lessons of self-reliance and energy, and shown how it increases 
the production of goods a thousandfold.. But it has left men and women 
in antagonism to each other, miserably divided into classes that live apart. 

Accordingly it has been decided to choose a small town as the scale 
of experiment, in the belief that in a body of ten to twenty thousand 
people every social need can be met. The example of Letchworth has 
been studied, but New Town is expected to go far beyond the first garden 
city. The existent Pioneer Trust, of which the prospectus is given at the 
end (Secretary, Bryce Leicester, Esq., 27, Chancery Lane), will in con- 
junction with the Council form the New Town Company, which as parent 
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compary will administer affairs, with a board of directors. The board 
will deal with land, establishment of industries, transport, and educa- 
tion. But it is the right ordering of citizens’ lives that is the main object 
more than improved situation and conditions. The competitive system 
makes for unloveliness, although it can point to some beneficent results,. 
but the gospel of ‘‘get on or get out’? cannot be recommended. In- 
dustrial workers should regard their tasks as vocational, in the service of 
God and man. It is true that the introduction of machinery in the past 
was not an unmixed blessing, and the factory system extended at the 
expense of many workers. A certain amount of dirty and repulsive work. 
remains, though improved machinery should reduce this; but the sense. 
of community may lead to voluntary sharing of unavoidably unpleasant. 
duties. Distribution will be carried out through a central store. 

The work proceeds to deal with agriculture, the first and basal industry, 
since a town and individual alike should not lose contact with mother 
earth. It is hoped to colonize England, and to show that our country 
is not worked out. With regard to education, much consideration has 
been given to this, and modern: systems have been examined—e.g., the 
Scout system and the Montessori scheme. Joy in work is aimed at, 
Ruskin is frequently cited, and it is thought that children educated in 
New Town will develop all their faculties to their own and the general 
welfare. 

We would like to add more on the subject, but if the attention of 
religious and social reformers is drawn to the New Town scheme, they. 
will find that many problems have been thought out and solutions provided,, 
if tentatively. The pervading spirit is worthy of all respect. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Tue JUSTIFICATION OF THE Goop. By Vladimir Solovyof.' Translated’ 
from the Russian by Nathalie A. Duddington, m.a. With a Note 
by Stephen Graham. (Constable and Company, Ltd.) 15s. net. 

Mr. Stephen Graham is an expert at phrase-making, but he necessarily’ 
incurs the suspicion of writing too much for a public that is thrilled with 
the harmonics of the soul. ‘‘ Tolstoy we know,” he writes ; ‘* Dostoiev- 
sky we know; and now comes a new force into our life, Solovyof, the 
greatest of the three. Through Solovyof we shall see Russia better and. 
Europe better.” 

It is unnecessary here to analyze the spiritual relationship of this impres- 
sive trinity ; it is enough merely to say that without knowing Europe we 
should find Solovyof a very unsatisfactory guide. In his voice we detect 
the pathetic ring of dying medievalism; in his asceticism the negation . 
of those tendencies that are being rather more triumphantly asserted in 
the philosophy of Bergson and Mr. B. Russell. And so the author has. 
given us an impressive rather than a great book ; and it would be difficult. 
to maintain seriously that he can be considered a force in Western civiliza- 
tion, or that he can ever become a force. 

Solovyof approaches with great reverence the problem of human con- 
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duct, interpreting for us the Divine principle that permeates the intricate 
working of individua. life, and tracing the genesis in man of an uncon- 
ditional morality that is above the material processes of the world. The 
good is implicitly, and will be explicitly, justified in the Kingdom of 
God, for that Kingdom is assured by the historic mission of Christ. Christ 
is not only perfection as an historic fact, but perfection as a universal 
possibility for all humanity. And so we are led up to an act of faith. 
But Solovyof, perhaps to avoid the appearance of begging the question, 
traces morality back to its source in human individuality. .It is here 
that he lays himself open to criticism. He constructs on an unsound 
psychology. The primary datum of morality is the feeling of shame. 
This feeling alone differentiates man from the lower animals. Sexual 
reproduction is shameful, and man, as an individual, without deriving 
the impulse from social interests, recoils before this expression of the 
carnal. The other data of morality are the feelings of pity and of 
reverence or piety——the former indicating our attitude to our equals and 
the latter to our superiors. From these data arise the ascetic, altruistic, 
and religious principles that govern the relations of man in society. 

But the eventual end of society 1s contradicted by its base beginning.. 
Whereas pity is an expression of human solidarity, shame is an expres- 
sion of disintegration. Sexual love disintegrates. Solovyof’s insistence 
on and condemnation of sexual reproduction point to the ascetic principle 
as fundamental. But that principle directly denies life. Although we 
believe that it is psychologically unsound to find the origin of the feeling 
of shame in the sexual act as such, nevertheless, Solovyof posits shame 
in relation to sex as the primary fact of the moral structure. In a remark- 
able passage he says: ‘‘ But the evil for the natural way, for man can 
only be put right by man himself, and what has not been done by the 
man of the present may be done by the man of the future, who, being 
born in the same way of animal nature, may renounce it and change the 
law of life. This is the solution of the fatal antinomy: the evil of 
child-bearing may be abolished by child-bearing itself, which through 
this becomes good. This saving character of child-bearing will, how- 
ever, prove illusory if those who are born will do the same thing as those 
who bore them, if they sin and die in the same way.’’ But the solution 
of the antinomy is an extravagant hypothesis that implicitly affirms in- 
herent evil. And so the Russian philosopher is involved in dualism, for 
he would fashion a world moulded out of the very stuff of disintegration. 
into the likeness of the heavenly kingdom. 

Solovyof is more certain in his handling of the altruistic principle ; but 
even here he does not completely guard himself against objections. 
Whether pity is the expression of human solidarity or not, love in its 
purity must be qualitatively different, unless.altruism is to be reducible 
to a sublimated utilitarianism. 

However insecure the foundations, the author is consistently interest- 
ing and suggestive in his treatment of the State and the individual’s rela- 
tion to it. Solovyof shows that the economic man is a myth, and dexter- 
ously brings his purely economic activities within the moral sphere. He 
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notes that the economic interest is predominant in the minds of both 
Capitalist and Socialist. It is the crude idea of materie] gain that is 
immoral. He is equally sound on the penal question and legal justice. 
But, and in this he has failed, he does not satisfactorily justify the good. 
And he has failed, because he is tangled in dualism from the moment 
he makes human life the issue of evil. It was in him to say: ‘‘ The 
world is God’s mystery, our intelligence is as nothing, the way to the 
Kingdom is through Faith.’? But he preferred to rationalize his belief, 
and so he was doomed to failure. 


RECENT BOOKS ON JAPAN 
(Reviewed by H. L. Jory.) 


Professor Edward S. Morse’s ‘‘ Japan Day by Day’’ (2 vols., with 
977 original sketches. Constable; 328.) covers in goo pages his travels 
in Japan in 1877, 1878-79, and 1882-83. The author, who is now eighty- 
one years old, is well known to all students of Japanese archeology for 
his discoveries and publications relating to early civilization in Japan, as 
exemplified in the early pottery of the kitchen middens of Omori,- which 
he was the first to investigate, and of other places from Yezo to Kiushu ; 
his ‘‘ Japanese Homes ’’ was the first book on Japanese domestic architec- 
ture ; and his ‘‘ Catalogue of the Morse Collection of Japanese Pottery,” 
in the Peabody Museum at Salem, is the most useful. of all books on that 
subject. It seems, consequently, somewhat unfortunate that he should 
not have been prevailed upon to publish at a much earlier date the delight- 
ful résumé of his diaries which is now before us, for it is not easy to 
throw oneself back forty years, and to start reading this book with a mind 
unencumbered with knowledge from the thousands of works compiled by 
those who-have been to Japan, or have made Japan theiz study, since 
Professor Morse left it. Had this book been published thirty years ago 
it would have anticipated much that is now common knowledge, and it 
would have proved a mine of first-hand information, the value of which 
is not discounted by its late appearance, however, because personal eye- 
witness evidence never grows old, and although we have in Chamberlain’s 
“ Things Japanese ’’ a handy compendium, there is in Processor Morse’s 
‘diaries much that even well-informed Japonists will read with pleasure 
and advantage. One feels, moreover, that Professor Morse has cut down 
his text very considerably owing to the existence of those other books to 
which we refer, and it is almost a pity he has done so, rather than sacrifice 
a number of his thumb-nail sketches, some of which might well have been 
left out. 

The author went to Japan to study some forms of molluse life in which 
he had specialized—brachiopods, and, in particular, the Lingula (the 
American species are now called-Glottidia), which carry us back in the 
diary of the world right away to the primeval seas of the Cambrian 
perid. His diary shows him with the quest for molluscs foremost in his 
thoughts—here dredging, there jumping from his horse to pick up snails, 
there escaping the murderous bear-trap of the Ainu in his search for land- 
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shells. After a few days in Japan, in 1877, he is appointed to the Chair 
of Zoology, at the Tokyo Daigakko, and under his energetic leadership a 
museum springs into being, a biological society is formed. Further, the 
.archzologist that slumbers in the zoologist becomes the originator of ethno- 
logical research ; he lectures on both his subjects up and down the country, 
and, after a while, the fascination of old pottery fastens upon him; we 
see him learning Chanoyu, collecting tea-bowls, tea-jars, all the acces- 
sories of the elegant cult of Ceremonial Tea, which form an unequalled 
‘collection now at Salem. Much of this latter phase pertains to his third 
journey to Japan, not as a Professor of the Daigakko, but as a collector 
for the Peabody Institution, with Dr. Bigelow and Ernest Fenollosa 
-scouring Japan also, the one for sword fittings, the other for painting and 
:sculpture, now -preserved in the Boston Museum. 

Professor Morse never lost an opportunity to record by sketch and 
written notes everything that interested him, from a pipe or a basket to 
a ‘complete interior or a coast-line. Nearly all he saw was novel, not 
a little was strange, and consequently his record is of peculiar value. 
Now and again transliteration has played him a trick or two: thus, Hashi 
Ishi, near Nikko, should be Hachi Ishi (Eight Stones), on pp. 60, 96, 
102, etc.; Enouye and Agee are surely Inouye and Aki (p. 364); the 
mythical fox on p. 263 had nine tails (Kiubi no Kitsune), not seven; the 
aoi plant on p. 155 in very different from Paulownia ; Skakudo, on p. 260, 
is quite impossible; and on p. 150 one would like further evidence that 
the rabbits are in kennels—the design has puzzled the present writer 
so long that he would be glad if he could adopt this easy explanation, but 
there are reasons to doubt it. In Vol. II. misprints are fewer. Hatsu- 
mukashi should be one word (p. 253); Mogi should be moji; and Yoko- 
hama muéé (p. 185) better explained as *‘ suitable for Yokohama,” as 
at present /j2% muki means ‘‘ made for the foreigner.” That represents 
nearly all the criticism that can be offered, except for a misstatement 
about planing wood—the plane is drawn, but the wood remains stationary. 

Professor Morse is outspoken, both in his praise of the Japanese of 
forty-two years ago, in his exposure of a swindling dealer, in his criticism 
of Yankee behaviour against the Japanese, and this book will remain a 
valuable witness of the transition period when Japan was beginning to 
sift out of Western ways those best suited for its needs. Many American 
‘professors were then amongst the staff of its newly created Universities ; 
American thought and ideas of liberalism and constitutional government 
leavened the teachings of men like Fukuzawa and of the Waseda school— 
in fact, there was a tendency for the country to become Americanized too 
fast, and it is the more remarkable that after forty years it should be 
necessary for American opinions to be educated to a better understanding 
of the Japanese. No man can be more blind than he who refuses to 
see, and the anti-Japenese campaign of those on the Pacific coast whose 
progenitors left Europe to seek in the United States either refuge or 

‘fortune without, as a rule, bringing to the country of their adoption any 
increment of civilization, has, unfortunately, spread fast and far. There 
és hardly a number of the periodical Asa, so well got up by the American 
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Oriental Association, which does not bear witness to an antagonistic feel- 
ing against Japan, prompted by the most unworthy motives of economical. 
and political jealousy. Such, for instance, is an article signed Patrick 
Gallagher in the April issue, where support of China is made a pretext. 
for insulting Japan. We know quite. well what Americans of that type 
are after ; the present tendency of Yankee politics has been made so clear 
by the attitude of President Wilson and his henchmen since November 8,. 
1918, that it is hardly worth while to emphasize it further. ‘‘ United 
states ‘ueber alles’’’ appears to be the motto soon to be expected’ 
upon the American shield, and China coming as a field of influence, with: 
Korea a good second—indeed, perhaps even worse than that, as shown 
by the riots fomented by the Korean pupils of Yankee missionaries—the 
imperialistic Yankee who would rule the world must find Japan in his way. 
We cannot forget that an American ‘‘opened’’ Japan to the Western. 
world with threats of forceful action. Had the country not yielded, 
Perry would have used his guns as a tin-opener. Nor can it be forgotten 
that the first commercial treaties gave the Americans considtrable 
privileges. 

It has become necessary for American opinion to = better informed, 
and the efforts of the Japan Society of New York, of the Californian 
Japan Society, and others, have doubtless made some impression upom 
a small circle; yet it is evident that even the University undergraduate 
knows little or nothing of the history and civilization of Japan. Professor 
Kenneth Scott Latourette, of Denison University, has attempted to cater 
for his needs in a little book, ‘‘ The Development of Japan ” (Macmillan; 
8s.), published under the auspices of the Japan Society of New York [zor 
the Japan Society (of London), ‘the original body imitated by all others{. 
In 224 pages Professor Latourette has condensed the history of Japan 
up to 1917. As a book for the general reader it is admirable, well 
balanced, and short enough not to weary the casual inquirer who cannot 
devote more than six weeks to the study of Japan, as mentioned in the 
Introduction (p. xi). We may, perhaps, be allowed to criticize the biblio- 
graphical references to several books, which are mere compilations by 
authors who probably have never read a line of Japanese in their lives, 
when Murdoch’s monumental work, the only history in English, written 
with a critical mind by a profound Japanese scholar, is not mentioned. 
There are a few misprints of no importance; here and there iteration 
(i.e., pp. 53 and 6r, anent sword-making) suggesting the use of one 
Japanese history published-in English some years ago by the Japanese 
Government, and not mentioned in the bibliography. The author should 
have been more careful about the name Kuswnoki. The misprints on 
pp. 54-55 make a ludicrous reading, the improper meaning of which he 
can get from a Japanese friend! What has become of the entries under 
P in the index? 

As an adjuvant to Professor Latourette’s work, the American reader 
is provided with another book of 300 pages, filled with documentary ' 
evidence as to the illusory nature of the Japanese danger to America, and 
in which Japan’s position is cleverly discussed by Mr. K. K. Kawakami. 
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‘Japan in World Policics’’ (Macmillan; 7s. 6d.) consists of a series of 
revised articles which appeared in the leading American monthlies. The 
author was once a Socialist, and proud to label himself as such, for when 
he was much younger, twenty years ago, as he left college, he annexed 
the Karl of Karl Marx as a personal name, in token of admiration, much 
after the Japanese fashion for a pupil to receive from his master one 
‘character of the master’s name. He was disillusioned by the Californian 
so-called Labour Unions, and finding so much antagonism in the States 
against his own country; he, nevertheless, has lived in America eighteen 
years, becoming, he says, Americanized all but in legal form, yet remain- 
ing very Japanese, and even at times showing unconsciously in his syntax 
that his brain thinks in Japanese. Yet he has a disconcerting habit of 
writing ‘‘ we” and “us” when he means the American people, which 
he would be best advised to drop. His book is a valuable one to any 
student of the relations between America and Japan; it is full of sharp 
observation, and it affords enjoyable reading. 

From Messrs. Macmillan comes also an important book by an Illinois 
American, August Karl Reischauer, D.D., Professor of Philosophy and 
Systematic Theology in the Meiji Gakuin, Tokyo. Dr. Reischauer is 
now on the Council of the Asiatic Society of Japan ; he is but forty years 
of age, and he was entrusted with the delivery of the Ch. F. Deems 
Lectures in New, York University in 1913, which, rewritten and expanded, 
form the substance of his book, ‘‘Studies in Japanese Buddhism ’’ 
(xviii, 361 pp. ; ros. 6d. net), one of the most lucid, compendious exposi- 
tions of the subject we have yet read. The Deems Foundation requires 
its lecturers to treat of ‘‘ important questions in Science and Philosophy 
with a special reference to its relation to the revealed truths of the Holy 
Scriptures and to the fundamental principles of Theistic Philosophy.’’ 
Such proviso limits the selections of lecturers considerably, the dzex 
pensants being solely in the running, and the seven successive lecturers 
have all, except Rudolf Eucken and Sir William M. Ramsay, been Doctors 
of Divinity. Dr. Reischauer went to Japan at the age of twenty-six to 
teach ethics and philosophy in the mission college called the Meiji Gakuin, 
and, taking this into consideration, one might expect the Christian point 
of view to obtrude itself in the present book more than it does. The 
author deals with Buddhism from its origin, through its various transfor- 
mations, and shows how it became affected and modified by Hinduism ; 
he wisely refrains from pressing the absurd theory of the late Arthur 
Lloyd expressed in ‘‘ The Creed of Half Japan.’’ He then shows the 
spread of Buddhism in Japan, its early division in sects, and he discusses 
their tenets: A hundred pages are devoted to the philosophical concep- 
tions in Buddhism, and eighty to considerations of the influence.and future 
of that religion in Japan. We cannot agree with the author in his state- 
ments on p. 275; or, again, when he says that ‘‘ almost every movement 
of any consequence in Japan to-day which is making for.individual and 

. social righteousness has Christian men and women as its leaders ’’— 
guarded as the sentence is, nevertheless it does not express the true facts. | 
‘The author is candid about the success of Christianity in Korea; but does 
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he go far enough? There is as much politics as religion in the Korean. 
conversions, just as there was in the Catholic conversion in Japan in. 
Nobunaga’s time. Dr. Reischauer’s vocabulary is sometimes peculiar. 
‘¢ These questions will not dowa,’ ‘‘ Sculpturer,’’ for instance, jars upon 
the eye. He might have given examples-of the superstitious copying of 
Buddhistic scriptures. We know of a Kyoto merchant, once wealthy and 
a confirmed profligate, who sought to atone for his many failings and- 
derelictions by wholesale copying of that sort. This list of popular deities. 
on p. 224 et seg. is fairly good, but incomplete and mixed, even in- 
accurate in the case of Fudo Mio-O. Much as we admire this book we: 
must confess to a sense of disappointment in the bibliography. We do. 
not know whether Dr. Reischauer has sufficiently full a knowledge of 
Japanese and of Chinese to read the Buddhist books, most of which prove 
of insuperable difficulty even to educated Japanese, but of one thing 
we are certain, not one in a thousand amongst the readers of his valuable 
book will be able to avail himself of the works zz Japanese (and Chinese} 
which are alone represented in the bibliography, prepared, he tells us, 
with the assistance of three Japanese professors. One of those books is. 
at our elbow now—1,200 solid pages of text and indices ‘—yet it is the- 
most compendious of the lot. In our opinion Dr. Reischauer had a duty 
to fulfil in which he failed ; he should have given a bibliography of books 
in European languages to which he, doubtless, like many others, must be 
indebted. The ‘‘ Religion of the Samurat’’ would enlighten an English. 
reading student more and more rapidly than slowly wading through. 
Zenshiu Seiten; and there are a fair number of such books written by 
Japanese authors, and a few foreigners, an exhaustive list of which would 
be a desirable addition to such a textbook. 

Buddhism naturally finds its place with the other religions in Professor 
Washburn Hopkins’s book ‘‘ The History of Religions” (Macmillan, 
3 dollars). ‘The Yale Professor of Sanskrit has compressed within 620 
pages an incredible amount of matter, his work being, as it were, intro- 
ductory to the ‘‘ Religious Science and Literature Series.” Of chief 
interest to our readers will be the chapters on the Religions of India 
(50 pp.), China (so pp.), Japan (34 pp.), of Mohammed (30 pp.), of 
Zoroaster (40 pp.). This gives an idea of the balance of the book, forty- 
four pages being devoted to Christianity and twenty-eight pages to a 
double-column index. The author modestly disclaims for this work a 
thoroughness which is, however, well evident, though now ‘and then his 
bibliographies are, as he says, skeleton ones. He is mistaken when he- 
writes that the Zehrbuch of Chantepie de la Saussaye, de Groot, and 
others, has not yet been done into English. That may be true of the: 
later editions—e.g., 1905; but a translation by B. S. Colyer-Fergusson 
and C. von Ortelli appeared in 1891, and reached its second edition in 
1899, when no censorship kept books from crossing the herring-pond. As 
a small point, yet one which we think has its value, it appears regrettable 
that neither this book nor that of Dr. Reischauer contains ary illustrations 
‘of gods, temples, and other concrete or artistic attributes of tha cults and 
of the sects described ; such additions might increase slightly the price: 
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of the books, which is extremely reasonable, but they would also add to- 
their usefulness—in fact, we fail to trace in the bibliographies any 
reference to the Iconography of the subjects discussed. 

Amongst other books recently published on Japan we may call attention 
to Countess Iso Mutsn’s monograph, ‘‘ Kamakura, Fact and Legend,’” 
an admirable treatment of the subject, which happily puts us in touch 
with aspects of it not treated in de Becker’s classical book, ‘‘ Feudal 
Kamakura,’’ the birthplace of the Shogunate, once the military capital 
of Japan, the centre of feuds and struggles for a century and a half, 
now a peaceful town, is described with loving care and well illustrated 
in that book published by. Maruzen (4 yen) reference having been made 
to the old Japanese mezsho in its preparation. 

In the Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan we find the first 
half of a translation of the Heiké Monogatari by Dr. Sadler, and in Aste 
a well-illustrated sketch of the Ainu by Frederick Starr. 


~ 


CURRENT PERIODICALS 


MUHAMMAD AND His Companions: A Remarkable Seventeenth-Century- 
Indian Miniature, 

In the June issue of the Bur/ington Magazine, Professor T. W. Arnold, 
after tracing the causes which prevented the painting of pictures in Muham- 
madan countries (in particular the commandments of the Koran and the 
Hadith), surprises the reader with a description and an illustration of a picture 
representing Muhammed himself. The Prophet is shown in a mosque on 
a raised throne with his grandsons Hasan and Husain. Below him are seated 
the first three caliphs, Abu Bakr "Umar and ’Uthman, and opposite them 
’Ali. Professor Arnold considers that the prominent place thus given to ’Ali 
clearly marks the Shiah proclivities of this picture. Besides the Prophet, 
twenty-four other figures are represented in all. - He explains that as 
portraits, these picturizations of the heroes of the first century of the 
Muslim era are of no historical value whatsoever, for no authentic likeness 
of any one of them has ever existed. Asareligious document it isa pheno- 
menon of exceptional rarity in Muhammadan art. 

In this connection we may mention the portrait of Sultan Mehemet the 
Conqueror, who, indifferent to the law of his faith forbidding the representa- 
tion of human beings, actually asked the Signori of Venice to find him a 
good painter in Constantinople. Gentile, who was then considered the best. 
portraitist, was accordingly sent. This representation of the Sultan has 
been bequeathed to the National Gallery by Sir Henry Layard. , 


THE FUTURE OF TURKEY 


Mr. H. Cuartes Woops contributes an important article on this vexed 
question to the June issue of the Contemporary Review. The writer 
draws a distinction between Germany and Austria on the one hand, whose 
autocracies were supported in the war by their respective peoples, and the 
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case of Turkey. There the Committee of Union and Progress dominated 
the country by violence and by direct assistance of the Germans. They 
were, he says, assisted by the shortcomings of Allied diplomacy and the 
natural fear and dislike of Russia. The real Ottoman crime in the war 
was the brutality of the Armenian massacres. With regard to the future, 
“(as Great Britain has been the means of the Moslem and other minority 
populations of India living at peace with the Hindus, so must the victors 
in the war create a situation which will enable the Turks and non-Turks, 
and the Moslems and the Christians, to dwell together on neighbourly 
terms.” 

Taking the zone of Constantinople in its wider sense (as far as the 
Enos-Midia line in Europe, and territory on the south of Marmora and 
the Dardanelles) Mr. Woods advocates an Administration under the 
United States, or an International Board, and foresees one of three results : 
Firstly, Turkey might remain the nominal sovereign Power, her flag 
continuing to fly at Constantinople; secondly, the Sultan and his Govern- 
ment might be compelled to seek refuge in Asia Minor; thirdly, Turkey 
might be given the choice of either maintaining her capital in a city over 
which she would have no actual control, or of moving it to some other 
Asiatic city, where she would have more real power. 

The Revue des Deux Mondes (Paris) contains an interesting article on 
the Reconstruction of Danubian Europe by René Pinon. In the same 
periodical A. Iswolsky is publishing the memoirs of his Ministry. 


TOWN-PLANNING IN INDIA 


The Sociological Review, published quarterly by the Sociological Society 
{School of Economics, Clare Market, W.C., 11s. 6d. annual subscription), 
has a spring number of special interest. 

Alexander Farquharson, in an article entitled “Towards the Third 
Alternative,” draws special attention to a report by Professor Geddes on 
Town-Planning in Lucknow, and others concerning Balrampur and Kapur- 
thala. Mrs. Branford writes an able notice of Mr. Lanchester’s book on 
“ Town-Planning in Madras,” in which she deplores that similar work 
is not being taken in hand as regards our English cities. 

To those who come to the question of social reform from the Christian 
standpoint, the desire for co-operation between social science and religion 
shown in the article headed “ A Church Approach” should appeal with 
much force. Science is moving forward and upward to appreciate some- 
thing of the claims of religion, and in this social philosophy, new to most 
of us, there seems to be room for the long-desired realization of the two. 


GREEK NOTES 


By F. R. SCATCHERD 


I. SMYRNA OCCUPIED BY THE GREEKS 


THE outstanding fact in the Greek world is the occupation of Smyrna by 
Greek troops in conformity with the decisions of the plenipotentiaries at 
the Peace Conference. Addressing the soldiers in his capacity as War 
Minister, M. Venizelos emphasized its significance for the future of Hellen- 
ism in the following words: 


‘ Rarely in the long and glorious history of our national army has 
so honourable a mission been confided’ to one of its divisions. . .. 
Each man must be penetrated by the idea that he individually repre- 
sents the whole of Greece; he must remember at every moment that 
upon each one of his words, upon each one of his deeds, will depend 
the esteem to which Greece will have a right, not only from our fellow- 
subjects, but from all the foreign elements inhabiting the city.” 


II. Cyprus APPEAL 


We have received from M. Lanitis an interesting letter accompanying 
a manifesto to the British nation issued by the Cyprus deputation now in 
London, consisting of the Archbishop of Cyprus and the Greek Members 
of the Legislative Council, in which a plea is made for the restoration 
of that historically and radically Greek island to the Motherland. 


III. THE GREEKS OF THE INTERIOR OF ANATOLIA 


M. Sophocles A. Hudaverdoglu, delegate of the Greeks of Anatolia, has 
addressed to us from Paris a communication from which the ‘following 
summary is taken, embodying those points of interest, whatever may be the 
' decisions taken at Versailles : 


The Hellenism of Anatolia—viz., of the vilayets of Konia and 

` Angora-—is the only ethnical factor which has possessed for the last 
twenty-three centuries‘undeniable rights to this country. From the 
highest antiquity it has been a civilizing power which has made of this 
land a centre of progress, and endowed it with rich libraries and 
schools where oratory and philosophy were taught. It was here that 
the geographers Strabo and Pausanias, the historians Arrian and 
Dion Cassius, tke physicians.Galenus and Aretaius, the philosophers 
Epictetus and Apollonius of Perga, were born, and many other 
illustrious names could be mentioned. It was this Hellenism of 
Anatolia which victoriously resisted every attempt at romanizing, 
and became, in the end, the main support of the Byzantine Empire, 
on which it impressed the special characteristics which distinguished 
it during its long existence. ` It is to this Hellenism that the Greek 
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_ Church is indebted for ine ‘oun aa constitution which it has pre- 
served through the ages. To this Hellenism the Armenians owe their 
conversion, and to it are linked the traditions and the religious customs 
of all modern Greeks. The greatest amongst the Emperors of Byzan- 
tium, the most glorious of imperial dynasties, the best warriors, the 
most famous generals who saved Hellenism and Europe from a 
premature domination, saw the light of day in Greek Anatolia. 

The invasion and devastation of the country put an end to its 
prosperity. Decimated by murders, by forced conversion, and an 
uuinterrupted oppression, these Greeks, whose sufferings since their 
subjection baffle imagination, nember to-day hardly half a million souls. 
Towns and villages remain without a single inhabican:, and this 
process of extermination still continues, The Greeks of Anatolia are 
deprived of the right to live and of the inviolability of their homes. 
Being systematically terrorized they cannot work on the land or water 
their fields: At present their misery has reached the nadir. They die 
of hunger in their thousands, and, if the present situation drags on, 
they will certainly disappear altogether. 

Yet even under a tyrannical and savage régime the Greeks of 
Anatolia constitute to-day the only factor of progress and civilization 
in the region where they dwell. Paul Lucas, Texier, Tchihatcheff, 
Hamilton, Leake, Kinneir, Ainsworth, Ramsay, Le Bas, Georges 
Perrot, Michaud and Poujoulat, Elisée Reclus and Puaux, are ail 
agreed as to this. Even the Germans Dieterich, Stuermer, Bause, 
Endres, Krause, confirm the veracity of this statement. Their ele- 
mentary and secondary schools are as numerous as remarkable, and 
it is only here and in thé Greek convents that libraries are. found. 
The only doctors of the country are Greeks. Wherever the Greek 
of Anatolia goes, fleeing from tyranny and oppression, he distinguishes 
himself. As civil servants, university professors, scientists, heads of 
industries, bankers, and national benefactors, the Greeks of Anatolia 
have shown their civilizing influence at Smyrna, in Cilicia, on the 
borders of the Black Sea, at Constantinople, at Athens, in England, 
in France. In Constantinople the greater part of the Greek parishes 
are administered by Anatolian Greeks. Even the Young Turks have 
had to acknowledge the strength of Hellenism in Anatolia by allotting 
to it two seats in the Turkish Parliament. 

Now that the abolition of brute force has become a political dogma, 
and that it has been decided that nations who are incapable of govern- 
ing themselves will have no right to tyrannize peoples more advanced 
in civilization, it is only just to settle the territorial problem of the 
Greeks in Anatolia on the basis of the principle of nationalities which 
is being applied to other nations. 


IV. HELLENISM IN AMERICA 


_ has made gigantic strides since the entry of that country into the world- 
war. New forms of activity instantly sprang into existence, not always 
the most desirable. This was inevitable, and necessitated the visit to 
America of those who could best hold the balance of truth before the eyes, 
not only of their co-nationals, but also of American citizens. A well- 
informed public opinion had to be created, and how effectually this has 
been done can only be gauged by those in the position to compare the 
most sanguine of earlier hopes with later achievements at the Paris 
Conference. ; 

One of the most devoted of these workers has been Dr, Platon pakais 
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whose gad three months’ mission to the States bie extended to six 
months of fruitful effort. 

This American visit is a worthy crowning of his thirty-five years! 
championship of the claims of Greece. A true pioneer, he has never 
limited his endeavours to preaching to the converted, and on this occasion 
has boldly tarried the light into the darkest places. At considerable 
personal risk, and the yet graver risk of being misunderstood, he addressed 


stormy groups of Bolshevists, strikers, anti-Venizelian “Ententists,” and 


other misguided persons, his unbroken record of altruistic endeavour 
securing him the hearing denied to less revered formulators of unwelcome 
truths. . 

Dr. Drakoules tells us that— 


American and Hellenic ideals are akin, and an inherent similarity 
and sympathy has always existed between the Hellenic nation and the 
American genius. Emerson said that Plato wrote for the Americans, 
and that much chat is characteristic of American vitality and thirst 
for progress 1s derived from the Greek thinkers. American institutions 
may not be ideally perfect—nothing on earth is perfect-—-but they are 
perpetually improving, and bound to culminate In a realization of 
the ideals of justice and liberty. That Greeks living in such environ- 
ment add to this tendency, at the same time enriching their character 
by the influence of the American genius, goes without saying. 

It is indeed surprising that no systematic effort has ‘been made 
before now to bring into relief the advantages of contact with and co- 
operation between the Greek and the American worlds. Greece and 
America are representatives of the democratic spirit, the one in South- 
Eastern Europe and the other in the Western Hemisphere. 

_ The Hellenic temperament has always been a sworn enemy of all 
tyranny. It'has fought in the past, valiantly saving mankind from 
relapsing into barbarism, time after time. It inspired Christianity, it 
inspired the Renaissance, it inspired the American and French 
revolutions, and it first rose, a century ago, in South-Eastern Europe 
against the power of the Turk.’ The Greeks of America—and there 
are upwards of half a million, sixty thousand having joined the 
‘American Army during the war—have been for thirty years in a rather 
unsystematized and spasmodic manner imbibing elements of the 

e American character, a necessarily slow and unsatisfactory process, 
unless definite aims are presented. 

The Americar nation now enters upon an era of unparalleled 
activity and responsibility in its new rôle as a world-factor. 

» It is well that the Hellenic spirit is strengthened under this influence, 
and there are those who can foresee a refulgence of true Hellenism as 
a result of the contact between Greece and America. 


V. THE DAWN FROM THE West (AN ODE TO AMERICA) * 


“ Burdened and bent, 
With their souls aflame and their life-song spent, 
They sailed through the waves and groped through the valleys of night ; 
And their hearts were heavy with woe and panted for rest. 





* From Lights at Dawn. Poems by Aristides E. Phoutides, Instructor 
an Greek and Latin at Harvard University. (The Stratford Co., Boston.) 
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But they lifted their eyes and behold, in the golden west, 
A vision rose from the watery i into Tight! 
* * * $ 
And lo! a new day 
Dawned forth from the western land! On his eastward flight 
The west wind springs upon fragrant wings, 
And the song he brings from the hollows and dales of his birth 
Is trumpeted forth on the myriad tongues of the breeze : 
And the weary hear it, the song from beyond the seas, 
And their eyes are filled with joy and their hearts with mirth. 
* of + * * 
Come unto me, 
Ye burdened and bent from beyond the sea ! 
I have nent for your darkness and dreams for your dreams that are dead! 
* $ # 
Be my en ånd bards, and my iron defenders of woes! 
For the hour may come when the fames of a righteous wrath 
Shall flash from mine eyes, and before you a radiant path 
Shall lead you to smite with your hands my glory’s foes ! 
Reborn in my light, and filled with my might, 
Be my children of faith! And in battlements drawn, 
Keep watch at the gates of the western dawn ! 


The lines quoted serve to give some idea of this stirring poem, which lack 
of space forbids us reproducing at length. . E R.S. 


OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS. 


TELEGRAM FROM VICEROY, REVENUE AND AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT, 
DATED JUNE 20, IQIQ 


Our telegram dated June 13. Famine has been declared in part of 
Bankura and Bhagalpur Districts of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa re- 
spectively. Distress prevails in Ranadha Estate Ganjam District, Madras 
Presidency, and apprehended in part of Murshidabad in Bengal. Scarcity 
reported from one circle in Chittagong Hill Tracts. Numbers on relief 
decreasing owing to rainfall in Angul District of Bihar and Orissa and in 
Bombay Presidency, and owing to agricultural operations in some districts 
of Central Provinces and in Bankura District of Bengal. Recent rainhas 
improved water supply in many places in Bombay Presidency. Prospects 
of standing crops are hopeful in United Provinces, where distress slight 
except in Etawah. Numbers relieved :—Bengal: relief works, 7,077 ; test 
works, 2,650; gratuitous relief, 18,074. Bihar and Orissa: relief works, 
1,885; test works, 6,395; gratuitous relief, 13,953. Feudatory States, 
Orissa: test works, 2,617; gratuitous relief, 20,618. United Provinces: 
test works, 20,423; gratuitous relief, 17,441. Rajputana, last week revised 
figures: relief works, 2,910; test works, 5,582; gratuitous relief, 2,451. 
This week figures: relief works, 1,718; test works, 4,647; gratuitous 
relief, 2,400. Ajmer-Merwara (incomplete figures): gratuitous relief, 37. 
Central India, Bundelkhand: relief works, 14,200 ; gratuitous relief, 9,500. 
Baghelkhand report not received, Central Provinces : relief works, 18,438; 
test works, 18,2325 gratuitous relief, 47,206. Bombay: relief works, 31,610; 
dependants, 18,939; village works, 5,860; test works, 929; gratuitous 
relief, 94,189. Madras: relief works, 46,278 ; test works, 1,495 ; gratuitous > 
relief, 85,518. | 
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WHERE EAST AND WEST MEET 


A RECORD OF IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE DAY, AT HOME, 
- BEARING ON ASIATIC QUESTIONS 
Contents: The Royal Asiatic Society—Czecho-Slovak Festival—Royal Society of Arts— 
Russian Societies—Inayat .Khan—China Society—Armenia—Anglo-Hellenic League. 
(The Proceedings of the East India Association ave published in full on pp. 348-424.) 


Tue Anniversary Meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society was held, under the 
Presidency of Lord Reay, on Tuesday, May 13, when the Report of the 
Council for the year was read, and the customary election of officers and. 
Members of Council took place for the ensuing year. The Annual Report 
shows that fifty. ordinary Members have been elected to the Society during 
the year. Regret was expressed, at the death of Professor Julius Eggeling 
(Hon.), Dr. Ernest Windisch (Hon.), H. E. Yacoub Artin Pasha, Mr. James 
Dyer Ball, 1.8.0., Dr. Paul Carus, Mr. Wilson Crewdson, J.P., F.S.A., Colonel 
Robert Elias, Dr. A. F. Rudolf Hoernle, c.e, Mr. William Hoey, M.A., 
D.LIT., Colonel G. A. Jacob (Hon.), tirt.p. (Cantab.), Rev. Frederick 
MacCormick, F.s.A. (Scot.), F.R.S.AL, Rev. Laurence Heyworth Mills, 
M.A., D.D., Mr. Robert Roy, Mr. G. C. Whitworth. The Report adds that: 
“In October, 1918, another change took place in the Secretaryship through 
the resignation of Mr. R. W. Frazer, LL.B., 1.¢:5. (ret.), and the present 
Secretary, Miss Eleanor Hull, was appointed to succeed him in December _ 
of the same year. The vacancies left in the list of our Honorary Members 
have been filled by the election of M. A. Foucher to succeed the late 
M.*Chavannes, and of the Right Rev. Louis Charles Casartelli, Professor 
of Zend and Pehlevi at Louvain University from 1900 to 1903, and Lecturer 
in Iranian Languages at the University of Manchester, Bishop of Salford, to 
succeed to the vacancy left by.the death of Dr. Julius Eggeling. The 
election of Council resulted as follows: 

President.—The Right Hon. the Lord Reay, K.T., G.C.S.L, LL.D. j 

Director.—The Right Hon. Sir H. Mortimer Durand, c.c.M.cG., K.C.S.1, 

Vice-Presidents.—M. Longworth Dames, Esq., Le.s., ret. (Joint Hon. 
Secretary); Professor Margoliouth, Lirt.p.; F. E. Pargiter, Esq., M.A., I.C.S., 
ret.; Sir Charles J. Lyall, K.c.S.1., LITT.D., LL.D. (co-opted 1918). 7 

Honorary Officers. —A. G. Ellis, Esq., M.A. (Hon. Librarian); J. Kennedy, 
Esq., L.c.S., ret. (Hox. Treasurer); Sir George A. Grierson, K.C.LE., PH.D. 
(Hon. Secretary). 

Ordinary Members of Council,-J. D. Anderson, Esq., M.A., LITT.D., L.C.5., 
ret.; the Right Hon. Syed Ameer Ali, CLE., LL.D.; Professor L. D., Bar- 
nett, LITT.D.; C. Otto Blagden, Esq.; R.-Grant Brown, Esq., 1.c.s.; A. G. 
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Ellis, Esq, m.a.; Dr. M. Gaster, PH.D.,; Lionel C. Hopkins, Esq., 1.5.0.; 
Professor Leonard W. King, M.A., F.S.A; F. Legge, Esq., F.S.A. (co-opted 
1918); Professor A. A. Macdonell, M.A., PH.D.; Sir John Marshall, c.1.5,, 
Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott; R. Sewell, Esq, 1.c.s., ret.; Vincent A. 
Smith, Esq., c.1.g., LITT.D.; Major W. Perceval Vetts. 


Mr. Grant Brown, in the course of a notable speech, said : 


“It was often said that British officials in India, and especially members 
of the I.C.S., were less in touch with the people than in the old days when 
there was more leisure and fewer social distractions, and that an ultimate 
knowledge of native spoken languages was growing rarer every year. It 
seemed to be generally thought that the change was inevitable. He did 
not think science and education could supply what was formerly left 
to individual initiative, and if the problem were tackled by the Government 
as it should be, he believed the reproach could be entirely removed. The 
truth was that officers were neither encouraged nor assisted as they should 
be to acquire knowledge of spoken languages. The departmental examina- 
tions were almost exclusively a test of reading and writinz, and it was 
notorious that some officers who had drawn large rewards for passing these 
tests had been unable to carry on an ordinary conversation with a native. 
In his opinion no Englishman should be sent to an Eastern country in 
Government service without a thorough training in the art of distinguishing 
and representing spoken sounds: Such training would immeasely facilitate 
the acquisition of spoken, and especially of unwritten, languages. If the 
learner was able to write down in a scientific alphabet, providing one symbol 
for each sound, the sound that he heard, his task was enormously reduced, 
and he was at the same time preparing a valuable record; for, though 
philological research must take a low place as compared with the paramount 
importance of promoting an understanding between officials and those 
whom théy ruled over or had dealings with, the advantages from a scientific 
point of view of having a body of men equipped for both acquiring and 
recording spoken languages, all of which were constantly changing, while 
some were rapidly becoming extinct, was obviously very grezt. The need 
of recording such languages had been recognized by the appcintment of Sir 
George Grierson to make a linguistic survey of the languages of India 
outside Burma.” 


arene 


CZECHO-SLOVAK FESTIVAL . 


The great musical festival which took place at the end of May and the 
beginning of June may fairly be regarded as a unique historical event: It 
has been our privilege to put forward the case of what is now the Republic 
of Czecho-Slovakia before our readers on several occasions during the 
gloomy days of oppression and struggle, and now our readers rejoice with 
us at the emancipation of the new state, and will wish all happiness and 
success to President T. G. Masaryk and Prime Minister Dr. Karel Kramarzh 
in their great tasks. The necessity of defence has given place to the duty 
of reconstruction. So recent have been these changes that it was with a 


sense of delighted surprise that we welcomed the party of musicians and 


singers as peaceful conquerors of our sympathies. The festival was held 
at Queen’s Hall and Wigmore Hall under the patronage of T.M. the 
King and Queen: Mme. Emmy Destinnova renewed and excelled her 
former triumphs; J. Kocian (violinist) won new laurels; the Bohemian 
Quartette (Messrs. K. Hoffmann, J. Suk, the composer, J. Herold, and 
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L. Zelenka), J. Herman and V. Stepan (pianists), and the Prague National 
Orchestra from the Narodni Divadlo (conducted by K. Kovarovic), de-. 
lighted their audiences; and unique choral singing was rendered by the 
Prague Choral Society of Teachers (conducted by F. Spilka) and the 
Moravian Choral Society of Teachers (conducted by Professor Vach). 
Besides the public performances, we had the privilege of attending the 
private performance at Æolian Hall and a soirée at the Czecho-Slovak 
Legation. At the former Dr. Alice Masaryk, daughter of the President, 
who suffered long imprisonment while her distinguished father organized 
the efforts of his countrymen in Russia and elsewhere, was the centre 
of groups of admirers. Happily she seemed none the worse for her 
experiences, and charmed all who spoke with her by her grace and ability. 
The fortitude of the Czecho-Slovak race during centuries of oppression, 
and their contribution to religion, education, and art, were commemorated 
in a service of praise at Christ Church, Westminster Bridge Road, on — 
Sunday, June 1. Over the platform was displayed a beautiful banner 
worked by Czech ladies in the national colours, and presented to Czech 
volunteers in the British army, and the singers were the Prague and 
Moravian Choral Societies. The Rev. F. B. Meyer, D.D., in an address 
of welcome, recalled the historic links between England and Bohemia, the 
marriage of Princess Anne of Bohemia to Richard I., the adoption of the 
doctrines of Wyklif by Jan Hus and Jerome of Prague, the example set 
to Christendom by the Moravian Church in misstonary enthusiasm, and 
Wesley’s indebtedness to men of Bohemian blood, from whom he learned 
the secret of spiritual power. It was announced that the British Govern- 
ment was represented at the service. The Rev. T. Hunter Boyd (Presby- 
terian Church in Canada), in an eloquent address, drew parallels between 
the Czechs and the ancient Church at Thessalonica, familiar in our days as 
Salonica, whence SS. Cyril and Methodius (Apostles to the Slavs) pro- 
ceeded to preach the Gospel in Moravia, Unity and vigour were sym- 
bolized by the singing of the choirs, features of the ancient Church and the 
Bohemian nation. Czecho-Slovak volunteers formed the guard of honour of 
the Prince of Wales in Rome. Preachers were sent out by the Church, and 
no preacher compared in sanctity and eloquence with Jan Hus of Husinec. 
It was a happy thought to send choirs and not statesmen, who were engaged 
` in tasks at Paris and Prague. In conclusion, an urgent appeal was made 
for suffering children of our Allies of Czecho-Slovakia, for whom Lady 
Muriel Paget’s Fund is at work on the spot, and the collection was made 
for this object. Bishop Mumford, of the Moravian Church, and Rev. J. 
Novotny, Baptist Minister at Prague, led in prayer in English and Czech. 
After the service ths visitors were entertained at tea by the kindness of 
Dr. Meyer and his colleagues, for which a speech of thanks was delivered 
by Mr. A. C. Shlehover, an old and respected member of the Bohemian 
colony in London. F. P. M. 
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A very interesting paper entitled “Aviation as Affecting India” was read 
before the Indian section of the Royal Society of Arts on June 5 by 
Brigadier-General Lord Montagu of Beaulieu. He began as follows : 
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“The idea of the magic carpet came from the East, but. the writer of 
‘The Arabian Nights’ could hardly have imagined, when he translated 
the well-known fairy story, that within a comparatively short time, as the 
history of the world goes, aircraft would be its modern parallel. And, 
moreover, the East is more suitable for flying than what we know as the. 
West, and in the whole of the East there is no country more suited to 
aviation than India. Whether the most important factor in flying, meteor- 
ology, be considered, or easily made landing-grounds, or local supplies of 
liquid fuel, there can be but one conclusion—namely, that India is an ideal 
country for aviation. And if incentives are wanted, the land and sea 
communications of India, both internally and externally, leave much to be 
desired, and a table of railway speeds, which I give later on, shows how 
great would be the saving of time, even at comparatively slow air speeds, 
which the airplane should achieve. When one comes to corsider, also, 
the communications between India and these islands, it is remarkable that 
certain circumstances, some of them commercial and some of them geo- 
graphical, prevent anything approaching rapid communication being carried 
on between Western Europe and Indian ports. 

“Tt is a maxini now realized by everyone who has studied aviation, that 
the longer the distance the greater the gain of the airplane over other 
methods of transport. Whether we take the shortest possible direct route 
to India~~say 3,000 miles in length—or the longer journey now being used 
by way of France, Italy, Egypt, Palestine, and Mesopotamia—some 
5,000 miles in length—in either case many days are saved. As to airmails 
(carrying airgrams, as I would call them), when daily communication is 
established, it is safe to prophesy that the present block of several days’ 
delay on the Eastern Telegraph Company will be relieved at once. I may 
remark in passing that the cable companies, rather than the shipping 
companies, will feel the competition of airgrams,” 


Later he remarked: 


“I think it may interest you to see how the journey by airplane might 
work out on the basis of ten stages v 


ENGLAND TO INDIA 


DISTANCES BETWEEN LANDING-GRouNDS (APPROXIMATE) 


Section 1.—London to Lyons. Miles. ; 
London to Paris sae er i et 230 
Paris to Lyons wr se ‘its is 280 
Section 2.—Lyons to Rome. 
Lyons to Turin |... en Sis as 20C 
Turin to Rome ois sg TY iai 35c 
or 
Lyons‘to Frejus ni 5 oa se 220 
Frejus to Rome tow gia ni sa RO 


Section 3.—Rome to Otranto. 
Rome to Otranto ess ea ve ae 320 


Section 4.—Otranto to Crete. - 
Otranto to Crete a es A .. 480 


Sectton 5.—Crete to Cairo, 
Crete to Cairo (Heliopolis)  ... ges sa © ZO 
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Section 6.— Cairo to Damascus. 
Cairo to Jerusalem re ae ecu Se, SG 
Jerusalem to Damascus a5 agus ne O°, 
Section 7.~ Damascus to Bagdad, 
Damascus to Hit ey sie Sea os 366 
Hit to Bagdad eii oie bs a IOO 
Section 8.— Bagdad to Basra. 
Bagdad to Basra six aus Les . 300 
Section 9.—Basra to Bandar Abbas. ‘ 
Basra to Bushire site Shs oe we 250° 
Bushire to Bandar Abbas ahs it we 350 
Section 10,—Bandar Abbas to Karachi. 
Bandar Abbas to Karachi Sei as ssa ‘600 


“ Of course, more stages will mean a greater number of pilots and planes 
being employed, and therefore the shorter the stages the more expensive 
the establishment of the services. In all our plans for the establishment 
of air services all over the Empire we must remember that plenty of good 
aircraft in peace means a reserve of good aircraft for war. Whatever the 
future of the world holds for the British Empire, we must see that it Is as 
supreme in the air in the coming years as it has been in the past, and is 
now, on the sea.” 


There are several Russian Societies in London now which are actively 
engaged ‘in trying. to restore Russia toa position of new stability. 
The “Russian National Committee” passed a resolution, at their 
first general meeting in London on April 12, 1919, the contents 
of which are quoted in the Russian „Outlook of May 17. They place 
weight \on national unity—national ing the best sense of the word as 
opposed to internationalism and cosmopolitanism. Their address is 
14, Austin Friars, E.C. The Anglo-Russian Bratsvo, which was inaugurated 
by Members of Parliament, has its headquarters in Chester Square. They 
are planning to have classes where English students can be taught 
Russian in a manner most suitable for commercial intercourse. The 
Russian Liberation Committee, the British Russian Club (First Avenue 
Hotel), and the United Russia’s Societies Association are also continting 
their work, 


Inayat Khan is again lecturing on Wednesdays, 8 p.m. at 3, Vere Street, 
W.x. On July znd the subject will be “ Divine Wisdom,” and on the follow- 
ing Wednesday he wil discourse on “Freedom of the Soul.” Professor 
Inayat Khan has, in the words of Zhe Times, ‘come to the West as the 

~first messenger of Sufism, as hitherto it has been jealously guarded by its — 
Eastern votaries.” 


A meeting of the China Society was held on Thursday, June 19, at the 
School of Oriental Studies. Mr. A. M. Townshend, in the chair, described 

" the lecturer, His Excellency Liang Chi-Chao, who was sometime Minister 
of Justice and Minister of Finance to the Chinese Republic, as a great 
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journalist—in fact, the ‘ Northcliffe of China.” His Excellency, speaking 
on ‘ National Characteristics of the Chinese,” stated that the greatest 
quality they had was that of adaptability, and they had shown it in their ` 
genius for adapting old institutions to new organizations. He also laid 
stress on their love of liberty and individualism, which enabled them to 
show religious toleration to all. An old Chinese proverb said: “ Sweep 
the snow from your own doorstep, but leave the frost on the roof of your 
neighbour.” 


A public meeting was held on June 19 at the Central Hall, West- 
minster, to express sympathy with the Armenian cause. Viscount Bryce 
expressed his satisfaction at a Gladstone and descendant of the “ Grand 
Old Man” being in the chair. Stress was laid on the services of tha- 
Armenians in the war, and an Armenian General was also present. An 
American speaker stated that, although Armenia’s fate had always been of 
paramount interest to Americans, who have shown a special interest in 
educational work amongst them, he felt that England’s greater experience 
in that quarter of the world should entitle her to the mandate. 


a 


The Anglo-Hellenic League held its annual general meeting on 
June zo at King’s College, London. The chair was taken by the Hon. 
W. Pember Reeves. Professor Myers, ‘of Oxford University, .who has 
now returned from his naval duties, gave an address on “ Greece during 
the War.” He explained that her hesitancy during the last few years was 
due to a feeling of caution in a nation with a new history, which was 
afraid tc throw away a brilliant future by too rash political action. After 
tracing the many strains which make up the population of Greece, he 
declared that, nevertheless, there Was a distinct Hellenic stamp upon them 
all, which enabled Professor Myers to pick out the native Greek in Egypt, 
Australia, and America. He had once mistaken a Greek for an English- 
man in a railway-carriage, but this gentleman had returned the EOE unient 
by mistaking Professor Myers for a Turk ! 

His Excellency M. Caclamanos (Greek Minister in London), in passing 
a vote of thanks, read a message he had received from M. Venezelos to 
the Anglo-Hellenic League expressing gratitude for their work in labouring 
successfully for closer relations between the two countries. - 

The Hon. Pember Reeves referred to the demand from certain quarters 
in India that the settlement of the future of Turkey should be modified in 
deference to Muhammadan opinion. The chairman added that reasonable 
appeals from our fellow-subjects in India had his entire sympathy, but it 
was quite a different matter when they wished to dictate to Europe on a 
point where justice ruled otherwise. 

M. Gennadius, the newly-elected President, referred to the same point, 
and added that it was incomprehensible to him why Indians, enjoying the 
benefits of British rule, should wish to associate themselves with the most 
backward system of government conceivable. 

Mr. John Mavrogordato (Hon. Secretary) then read the annual report. 
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THE DISTRICT®* 
By Sir J. D. REES, BART., K.C.LE., C.V.O, M.F 


Tue District is not my choice. I was invited to attend a 
Conference at which subjects would be allotted to those 
who were honoured with an invitation to lecture, and not 
being able to be present, I succeeded to Tue District as a 
sort of residuary legatee. My colleagues evidently preferred 
other subjects. Nevertheless it is a good subject, of which 
many of those I see present have more experience than I 
have had, though I myself served a good many years in 
different Districts, and I believe I shall do best by selecting 
one more or less typical of Southern India—Madura to wit. 

It is chiefly Hindu, it is large, it contains hills and plains: 
and features at once diversified and representative of an 
ordinary District in Southern India. Moreover, I was. 
mysé¢lf at different times in charge of most of it, and have: 
served in Districts and States bordering upon it to the 
South and to the West. The area of Madura is 8,700 
square miles. Its climate is hot and dry. It contains 
plains stretching from the slopes of the Western Ghauts to 
the sea; and it has hills on its western and south-western 
borders marching with the Native State of Travancore, 
surely one of the most beautiful and interesting areas on 
this planet. Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, when he was 
Governor of Madras, used to say that the Resident in 
Travancore was the most fortunate man in the world, and 

* Read before the School of Oriental Studies. 
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it certainly was in my time upon every score a most 
enviable appointment. 

The District is, of course, the unit of administration, 
though it is subdivided into areas under charge of officers 
subordinate to the collector and magistrate, but still 
possessed of considerable powers. Indeed, like his chief, 
the collector for the district, the sub-assistant or deputy 
collector, is head of the revenue organization, and also the 
supervising magistrate and the controller of the police 
within his own division. The collectors and the subordinate 
collectors between them manage registration, alteration and 
partition of revenue holdings, settlement of revenue dis- 
putes, the management, under certain circumstances, of 
private estates, loans to agriculturists; and famine relief. 
All the orders of the Government are conveyed through the 
collectors or sub-collectors to the people. It is true that 
other services exist, with separate staffs for public works, 
irrigation, factories, industries and so on, but the collector 
and magistrate really is the chief influence behind these 
special departments, which in practice can hardly ignore his 
opinion or advice. 

The great river of Madura is the Vigai, and there are 
others of less importance, including the sacred and eupho- 
nious Amaravati. Some of the latter are subterraneous 
streams,'or run wholly dry in the hot weather, but become 
raging torrents, sweeping everything before them, in the 
rains. Not that the rainfall of the District is heavy, 
indeed it ts not upon an average more than thirty inches in 
the year. The fall is so much ‘heavier in the hill tracts that 
this average means a very low rainfall in the plains. 

Here, as all the world over, conditions suggest the truth 
of the saying of the author of the Georgics that the Father 
of Heaven did not will that the way of the cultivator should 
be easy. 

** Pater ipse colendi havd facilem esse viam voluit,” 
But neither here, nor anywhere else, has any cultivator 
been found satisfìed with any season. 
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In the hills, which are really considerable mountains, 
with peaks rising to 8,800 feet, a famous botanist collected 
1,500 different species of plants in fifteen days ; and to jump 
from flowers to fauna—tiger, leopard, bear, wolf, bison, ibex, 
and deer of all sorts, may be found in the forests, besides 
pythons, hamadryads, whip snakes, cobras, and interesting 
insects which counterfeit their surroundings by protective 
colouring and shape in a manner marvellous to contemplate. 

The history of this District is exceptionally rich, and the 
Pandya kings of Madura were descendants of the famous 
Pandava brothers, about whom the Indian Iliad the “ Maha- 
bharata” was written. Early in the fourteenth century, 
Mohammedans raided Southern India, and subsequently 
the Nayaks became rulers of the country, which they 
administered by entrusting portions of the kingdom to 
local chiefs known as Poligars, who possessed the high 
justice and low justice, and the right to do injustice, in fact, 
all powers of all descriptions, provided they paid their fixed 
tribute to their suzerain and never failed to supply the 
military force they were under an engagement to find for 
the royal army. The greatest king of the Nayak dynasty, 
Tirumala, is well remembered by his splendid palace in 
Madura city, which ts the largest in the Madras Presidency, 
save and except Madras itself. Like Akbar in Northern 
India, Trimul Nayak affected a sort of eclectic toleration in 
religious matters, and very much encouraged the Jesuits. 
Of the Christian population of upwards of 100,000, about 
nine-tenths are to this day Catholic. Since Francis Xavier 
began the series, there has been a long succession of 
famous Roman Catholic missionaries, including Robert de 
Nobili, John de Brito, and Beschi, who wrote Tamil prose 
and poetry as well as any Tamil man. The Tamil 
language—of which, by the way, I was Official Translator 
for many years to the Madras Government—is a very 
finished and perfect tongue, and with the addition of the 
Sanskrit words, which have been plentifully adopted, it is 
not inferior, as a vehicle for conveying human thought and 
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speech, to any, or at any rate to many, of the world’s 
languages. There was a time when hopes ran high of 
making all India Christian, but the conspicuous success of 
the Jesuits aroused jealous criticism in Rome. The mis- 
sionaries of the order were said to be trifling with idolatry 
because they wisely recognized caste, and, proceeding along 
the line of least resistance, studied the psychology of the 
people they set out to convert, or ‘at any rate to Christianize. 
Their detractors triumphed and the loss was that of the 
cause of Christianity in India. To this day, however, the 
Roman Catholics, who are true missionaries, are far more 
successful than any other sectaries.in dealing with the natives 
of the country, although, of course, in the neighbouring 
district of Tinnevelly, the Church Missionary Society, and 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel have suc- 
ceeded in creating native Christian churches, numerically at 
any rate, and perhaps in other respects, of very great strength. 

The American Congregational Mission has for some 
unexplained reason settled in Madura, and has large 
numbers of stations. It is, however, chiefly industrial in 
character. The Germans, save for the not very extensive 
operations of the Lutheran Mission, have left the District 
alone. Of the total area of Madura, the greater part is 
zamindari—that is to say, the property of landlords who 
pay a fixed contribution to the Government. Of the por- 
tion held by small tenants directly from the State, officially 
called ryotwari, 65 per cent. is arable, of which the far 
greater part is occupied and cultivated. Rice, of course, is 
freely grown, but it is worth mentioning that this grain is 
the diet of the upper classes, and that less luxurious staples 
form the food of the poor. This is fortunate, for rice pre- 
disposes towards diabetes and the like complaints from 
which the sedentary and superior classes so severely suffer. 
The ordinary native of the Madura District is a wiry, strong 
fellow, a little fine-drawn in appearance, but not lacking 
strength and vigour. Here let me say, as one who studied 
the native languages and associated a great deal with the 
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people, that I believe Sir William Hunter’s famous state- 
ment that the majcrity of the people in India never know 
what it is thoroughl» to satisfy their hunger, to be absolutely 
contrary to the fact. Volumes have been written upon this 
text, and it has been exploited by all the detractors of 
British rule, though it has no authority other than that 
attaching to one individual opinion. Sir W. Hunter well 
knew the Secretariats and the Headquarters of Govern- 
ments, but perhaps never was there any Indian civil 
servant who had associated so little with the people of 
India as he, and I tather think he had no Indian language 
at command, other -han a little Hindustani. I feel pretty 
confident that few of those who have been accustomed to 
associate with the Indians will agree with the sweeping 
statement to which he stands committed. 

Eleusine, sorghun, pennisetum, are among the other 
largely cultivated cereals, and cotton, gingelly, and castor 
oil, occupy about 15 per cent. of the total area cultivated. 
We all know that “ tobacco is an Indian weed,” as stated in 
the Bacchanalian song, and it flourishes in Madura, being 
manufactured in the second town of the District, Dindigul. 

From 1876 to 1378 there prevailed a great famine in 
Southern India, wh ch resulted from the failure of crops for 
three successive seasons. At one time aS many as 95,000 
persons were daily im receipt of relief, and the Government 
expended upwards of £70,000 in feeding them. It must 
be noted, however, that “famine” really means failure of 
crops, and that such do not now result in much actual 
mortality, the surplis produce of one, being easily brought 
by rail or sea to suoply the deficiency of another, District. 
The use of the word famine is rather unfortunate and leads 
to the wholly errcneous impression that the people are 
suffering from, instead of being saved from, hunger and 
death. Since 1877 a most complete and efficient system of 
prevention and rel ef has been elaborated, and it is most 
unfortunate that the United Kingdom so little appreciates 
the really splendid administrative triumphs of the Indian 
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Government in practically defeating the greatest enemy of 
the Indian cultivator. 

The Madura District is famous for the great irrigation 
project known as Periyar, whereby a considerable river 
, flowing on the western side of the watershed of the ghats or 
backbone mountains of the peninsula, is held up by a lofty 
dam and precipitated through a tunnel hewn in rock into a 
river-bed below the eastern side of the watershed. 

I have ridden through the lake and looked up upon the 
tall trees before the floor was submerged, when a scene 
occurred like that described by Horace :— 


“ Piscium et summa genus heesit ulmo, 
Nota quae sedes fuerat columbis : 
Et superjecto pavidee natarunt 
fEquore dame.” 

The discharge of the River Periydr is equal to half the 
average flow of Niagara, and liable to sudden and heavy 
freshes. The dam is 160 feet high, 1,240 feet long, 144 feet 
wide at the bottom, and 12 feet wide at the top. The lake 
covers more than 8,000 acres, and has a maximum depth of 
176 feet, and the discharge through the watershed consists 
of a cutting 5,700 feet long, with approaches of almost 
equal length. The tunnel is 12 feet wide by 74 feet high, 
and was blasted through solid rock by machine drills. 

In constructing this magnificent work, the Government 
was of course greatly aided by the Maharajah of Travan- 
core, whose consent had to be obtained for diverting the 
river from His Highness’s fertile and evergreen dominions 
to the arid and thirsty plains of Madura. Works of the 
same kind, though none of equal importance, were con- 
structed by Governments of pre-British days in remote 
places described on the survey maps as “high wavy moun- 
_ tains covered with impenetrable forest,” and such may be 
truly described as— 


“Imperial works, and worthy Kings.” 


As to minerals, the Vigai is no Pactolus, though it has 
auriferous sands, but we do not find here the gold-bearing 
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quartz of the Mysore plateau or the mica and monazite 
deposits of Travancore, of which the Germans well-nigh 
possessed themselves, but of which we have now dis- 
possessed them. 

There are few arts and manufactures, but Madura has its 
silk weavers, and vegetable dyes are made. Weaving, as 
everywhere, declines, but there is a cotton-spinning mill, 
and of course the great cigar factory at Dindigul. Cotton 
is the chief export, but the high hills send down large 
quantities of tea of extremely good flavour, not much 
inferior to the leaf of Assam. Messrs. Finlay, Muir and 
Co., of Calcutta (Messrs. James Finlay and Co. of Glasgow), 
invested upwards of a million in the Travancore high range 
in opening out tea estates, and this produce is conveyed 
down a ropeway and along the road to the South Indian 
Railway at Ammayanaikanur, which long but pleasing name 
is simple if resolved into its elements, Naikanur being the 
village of the Nayak kings. 

It is well-known that when Ravana, the demon king of 
Ceylon, carried off Sita, wife of Rama, the monkeys, who 
still form a very large army in the Travancore-Madura 
Hills, came forward to recover the lady, who was a very 
unwilling victim. They marched under their General 
Hanuman, the monkey king, constructed Adam’s Bridge 
from India to Ceylon, and crossing over recovered the 
ravished bride. 

The South Indian Railway, of which I have had the 
honour to be a Director for many years, not to be outdone, 
has constructed a branch from Madura to Mantapam on the 
coast, and a bridge from Mantapam to Paumben, on the 
Island of Rameshvaram, whereon stands one of the most 
sacred temples in India. The railway crosses the island, 
and from the terminus on its eastern extremity a ferry boat 
takes passengers to Munaar for Ceylon. The Government 
of the latter island, owing to its different financial and fiscal 
system, has not seen its way to co-operate with the South 
Indian Railway administration as completely as might have 
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been desired in effecting this Indo-Ceylon system of com- 
munication. Several other railway extensions are projected, 
and as the finances of India are now, as they were when Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach said so in the House of Commons, in 
a far more prosperous condition than those of the United 
Kingdom, we may fairly hope to see some of them made. 
There are upwards of 1,200 miles of roads in the District, 
of which half are metalled. Most of thein rejoice in magni- 
ficent avenues, locally attributed to Queen Mungammal, the 
lady who after a long and prosperous reign was so imprudent 
as to fall in love with her prime minister, who is said to 
have been so ungallant as to have locked her up for Ene 
rest of her life. 

The people of Madura are among the most litigious in the 
world, but they regard litigation as the Irishman regards 
political opposition, as sport and occupation. The retired 
minister of a Native State, who settled on the bank of the 
sacred Cauvery River, bought a property to which was 
attached a notorious lawsuit. When asked why he had 
not chosen another estate, he replied that he looked to 
that law-suit to supply him with interest and amusement 
for the remainder of his life, and was more attracted by it 
than by the amenities of the house and lands. 

Among the castes of Madura, of course comes first that 
of the Brahmin, and reading the latest official publication 
of the District dated 1906, and writings of my own of 
earlier date, which I have studied as a penance to refresh 
my memory, I find that the latest authority says what is 
said in every one of my papers, namely, that the influence 
of the Brahmins in social matters is slight. Indeed, neither 
at weddings nor funerals is their presence required, but 
various castes employ priests of their own communities, and 
a Brahmin is no more a priest than Mr. Taylor makes 
clothes, Mr. Mason builds houses, and Mr. Barber shaves 
chins in our own community. 

The Kallans are a most interesting class whose caste 
occupation is theft. They refused to pay tribute in the 
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time of the Nayaks, arguing that heaven sent the rain, their 
own cattle did the ploughing, they themselves carried on 
the cultivation, and they did not know for what they should 
make any payment: They are not ashamed of theft, and 
here again they argue that every class steals: the official 
takes bribes, the lawyer counsels litigation for the sake of 
fees, the publican waters the liquor, the grocer sands the 
sugar, and why should not the Kallan commit the more 
manly so-called crimes of robbery and cattle theft? They 
thieve according to a regular system and carry on a regular 
or regularly irregular system of protection, so that where 
any one of them is employed as a watchman no thefts occur, 
Of course some people cali this by the ugly name of black- 
mail, but the Kallan is satisfied that there is no harm in it, 
provided the fees are earned by the protection, There are 
castes of shepherds, weavers, carpenters, blacksmiths, gold- 
smiths, merchants, washermen, potters, and so on ad tn- 
jenitum, and very interesting it is to see the potter “ thump- 
ing his wet clay,” and turning out beautifully shaped 
utensils with his fingers and a flat board only for his 
assistance. There are also puliyars, besides various other 
castes. 

It is not true to say that pariahs and puliyars have no 
caste, or indeed that the pariahs are the lowest caste, nor 
have I observed in Madura, nor on the other side of the 
hills in Travancore—said to be the most caste-ridden part 
-of India—that the lower resent the attitude of the upper 
castes towards them, or that it is true that the former are 
habitually or indeed at all ill-treated. 

While on the subject of caste it is difficult to refrain from 
reference to the agitation now being conducted in Madura 
and Madras agains: the proposals of the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Report on the ground that they will, if carried out on 
lines suggested, lead to the establishment, or at least to the 
aggrandizement, of a Brahmin oligarchy. The Maharajah 
of Mysore, a non-Brahmin ruling prince, lately pointed out 
- toan anti- Brahmin deputation that it is impossible to penalize 
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those who have made the best use of the opportunities 
afforded by the educational system we have given India, and 
have rendered themselves more than competent to retain in 
the future the positions they have always held, under all the 
rulers of India, of an aristocracy of intellect no less than of 
birth and position., Would critics rule out of Government 
appointments in England graduates of Oxford, Cambridge, 
London and other Universities? Would they deprecate the 
employment of boys educated at Eton, Harrow, the City of 
London and other public schools? True, these birds of a 
feather may have a disposition to hang together, but would 
you pass them over in favour of other less capable classes ? 
It would be impossible. Neither can they advance the cause 
of democracy in India by announcing as an inducement a 
carrière ouverte aux sans talents. Moreover, some class 
must predominate in the early days of any democracy, 
as the Whig magnates did here. By degrees, how- 
ever, democracies become democratic, and that will no 
doubt happen in India as elsewhere. Meanwhile, if any 
class is to predominate at present, the best endowed in- 
tellectually is the best fitted to lead, and will, on the whole, 
be more readily accepted by the people—being also that 
which comes at the head of their social and religious system 
—than any other, however loudly such may exclaim, and 
however deftly they may try to turn the present political 
situation to their own advantage. 
Turning to the land revenue administration, the Poligar 
system, to which I have referred, became in course of time 
the present zamindari system, but the land revenue in other 
tracts was under the East India Company retained under 
the management of the officers of the Government. Late 
in the eighteenth century, however, a system of settlement 
was introduced which, with various alterations and improve- 
ments, has existed till the present day. Soils and irrigation 
sources are classified, and villages are divided into groups in 
accordance with facilities for getting produce to market, 
and for other considerations. Money assessments are cal- 
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culated on the estimated value of the calculated out-turn of 
standard grains on wet and on dry land. A price is fixed 
for commuting the money value of the estimated out-turn 
of different classes of soil. From these commutation prices 
the gross value of the out-turn of an acre of the different 
varieties of soil is calculated. From such value a deduction 
of one-fifth is made for vicissitudes of seasons, for unprofit- 
able fields, channels, banks, paths, and so on, and a further 
very considerable deduction, based upon experiment and 
enquiry, to meet the cultivation expenses. That which 
subsequently remains is assumed to be the net yield per 
acre, and a half of this is taken to be the value of the 
Government share of the crop, and the money assessment 
per acre. The average assessment per acre on dry land is 
Rs, 1-1-8, and on wet land Rs. 4-1-9, and less than 1 
per cent. in the latter case pays the highest rate. It must 
not be forgotten that under native Governments at least 
a half of the gross, not the net, produce, was taken by the 
State, and sometimes as much as three-fifths, and the light- 
ness of the assessments is proved by the high selling price 
of wet land. 

There are five municipalities and six local Boards besides 
the chief local Board of the District, and smaller towns are 
managed by unions, which have power to levy a house tax. 
The police force, which is under a District Superintendent 
and his assistants, is composed almost entirely of Indians, 
and the most unmeasured condemnation is bestowed upon 
this body by the friends of the National Congress, who seem 
to forget that its members are, in their way, representative 
Indians, and probably possess the virtues and faults of the 
population from which they are drawn. For my part, I do 
not think they deserve more than a very small fraction of 
the abuse to which they are subjected, and at any rate they 
have done their duty well and lost their lives in bringing 
illegal associations to justice and arresting political and 
other offenders. It is not for their faults that they are 
unpopular. | 
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As to education, Madura is a literary district, and 7 
per cent. of its population can read or write. This may not 
seem very high literacy, but on the other hand a great deal 
of misapprehension exists on this subject, and the ordinary 
cultivated or ordinary native of India is perfectly capable of 
voting for a person to represent him on the Reformed 
Legislative or other Councils. There are no less than 
1,890 educational institutions in the District, of which 
upwards of 1,200 are public, primary, secondary or State 
schools, 

Finally, I should not omit from this very brief survey of an 
Indian District the fact that there are forty-one medical in- 
stitutions and two hospitals, at which 3,500 in-patients and . 
upwards of 435,000 out-patients are annually treated, and 
in which 16,000 operations are performed. Hospitals are 
popular, but town and village sanitation is very much disliked. 

An account of an Indian District would be very imperfect 
at the present moment without some consideration of the 
probable effect upon it of the proposals of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report. It may be said that Lord Ripon’s 
attempt of 1882 resulted in local government, but not in 
local self-government, and Lord Hardinge’s Government in 
consequence in 1915 proposed to make an effective advance 
by appointing non-official chairmen to municipalities, by 
granting elected majorities, and by giving further powers of 
taxation and general financial control. It also recom- 
mended endowing village panchayats with certain powers, 
certain jurisdiction, and certain revenues, though I read in 
some quarters that the proposals of these two great func- 
tionaries, the Governor General and the Secretary of State 
for India, systematically ignore the feelings and the institu- 
tions of the masses of the people, in fact, they propose in 
their report to make the panchayat more of a living force 
than, so far as any authoritative evidence goes, it ever was 
before in the chequered history of India, and to go beyond 
the recommendation of Lord Hardinge’s Government. 
Now, no one dare suggest that the panchayat, or council 
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of five, is other than indigenous in, and peculiar to, India, 
and. racy of her sacred soil. 

- The very ably-conducted and powerful Indian journal, 
The Pioneer, to which in my time I have contributed many 
columns, published last month an article from a corre- 
spondent, in which it was said that the fact that the inhabi- 
tants of India are sunk in abysmal ignorance and poverty 
is indisputable. But it is highly disputable, and depends 
on the standard of comparison adopted. If such a com- 
parison be made with the “ proletariat of this country,” to 
quote the expression used, no analogy exists or can be 
established. Again, what is the “social degradation” in 
~ which the Indian is said to have been sunk for centuries ? 
Is it really true that these civilized and humane people are 
“under the thumb of the more advanced members of the 
community?” Does the Brahmin, for instance, really 
dominate the agriculturist and the labourer? I assert that 
he does not. Ifthe former do not “ flock to the poll” they 
will be very like the voters in more advanced Western 
communities, but to suppose that Brahmins are priests, and 
that the Indian masses are priest-ridden, is really ludicrously 
remote from the actual facts, though statements to this effect 
are made without contradiction at meetings of the Indo- 
British Association and its Indian analogue, the Non- 
Brahmin Association of Madras. 

in regard to the existing local and municipal Boards, 
everything has hitherto since their constitution by Lord 

Ripon been sacrificed to efficiency, and the official element 
has in fact governed their proceedings. In some provinces 
more has been done in the direction of election, but local 
magnates do not care to face the unpopularity of the levy 
of taxes or of the insistence upon sanitary regulations, 
nor do they like, and small blame to them, the rough and 
tumble of an election. But the Centralization Commission 
recommended that the collector and magistrate should con- 
" tinue to be President of the District Board and up till now 
he occupies that position, and very generally is also chair- 
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man of the subordinate local Boards. In the Report it is 


-- suggested that if further subordinates are appointed, petty 


corruption and petty oppression will cease to disfigure 
official business. It may be so, but I think there must 
indeed be many and large reforms in the hearts of the 
people, more than in their institutions, before such prac- 
tices, in which the people really ex anzmo acquiesce, can be 
abolished. A new spirit must also be developed before local 
bodies will take the interest in local business which is usual 
(if indeed it is usual) in England. The cultivator is natur- 
ally a Conservative, but the leaders of the Intelligencia 
have of late shown a strong desire to improve primary edu- 
cation, and place it within reach of the masses. Such edu- 
cation is practically in the hands of local bodies and a great 
responsibility will rest upon them in future in respect of its 
development, and everywhere comes into consideration the 
question of the provision of the necessary funds. Any and 
every effort to increase taxation wiil be so unpopular as 
even to lead perhaps to political and administrative re- 
action. But while on this subject I must protest that it is 
quite unnecessary for a cultivator to be literate in order to 
vote. He is usually an extremely sensible and practical 
person, and can, I think, cast as valuable a vote as any 
member of the Indian community. The great difficulty 
will be to get men of good position to work the rural and 
local Boards. It is not quite clear that such will largely 
value independence from outside control, or so much as is 
assumed on their behalf, the exercise of complete popular 
control. It is probable the collector-magistrate will con- 
tinue, and it is evidently intenced that he should continue, 
freely to help with his advice and experience those who 
are occupied in the political education of the people. I 


believe myself that the extension of the franchise will 


discover the existence of a sensible articulate and practical 
element in the agricultural community. And I believe 
it will be possible to work well enough with substantial 
elective bodies in both municipal and rural Boards. 
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Whether officials can conveniently sit on the Boards 
without a vote is more doubtful, and perhaps their 
expert advice might be made available without placing 
them in the Board Councils but not of them, and 
obviously a low franch se must be adopted if such bodies | 
are to be really representative of the rate and tax payers. 
This is a matter of great difficulty, and I believe myself 
these classes are very indifferently represented to this day 
in this country. I do not myself see any objection to 
elected chairmen. Whén I was Under-Secretary to the 
Government dealing with the budgets of local bodies, now 
twenty-five years ago, there was in Madras, at any rate, an 
ample supply of men who were equal to this position. 
Where possible, elected chairmen should I think be called 
upon to run their Boards without a special Executive 
Officer irremovable without the sanction of Government, 
who would inevitably overshadow his nominal chief. It is 
difficult to see what denger of any sort can result from en- 
dowing nearly all local Boards with substantial elected 
majorities, and giving every power of taxation within the 
limits laid down by law. True, this may lead at first to in- 
efficient administration. It will almost certainly be less 
efficient than that which at present exists, but nothing can 
be done, no advance can be made, and the policy of 
Government—the announced, declared and by Parliament 
approved policy of Government—cannot be carried out at 
all, unless this risk is run and freely run. Even in my day 
in India I realized most thoroughly that the efficiency on 
which we so prided ourselves was not only not popular, 
but was really unpopular, and that there was much to be 
said for adopting Lord Melbourne’s famous principle of 
letting things alone. I believe it is the besetting sin of the 
Service to which | had the honour to belong, and the 
traditions of which I highly prize, that it is very unwilling 
to let anything inefficent alone. The Indian Civil Service, 
the merits of which are handsomely admitted in the Re- 
port, are a corps d élue, and the utmost consideration should 
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be given to those already in it, whose position and pros- 
pects will undoubtedly be greatly altered, if not consider 

ably impaired, by the vigorous adoption of the present 
policy of Government. I do not believe that they will 
show. any opposition to what Government has decided to 
be its settled policy. To do so would be a total reversal 
of their traditions, But while the finances of India are far 
more satisfactory than the finances of England, it is at least 
' fair to claim that the pecuniary and indeed other claims of 
the existing members of the Indian Civil Service should be 
dealt with in the most generous manner. 

This question fairly arises on my theme, outside which 
lie contemplated changes in provincial administration, in 
regard to which, however, in my opinion, similar conclu- 
sions might well be, and I think will eventually be, reached. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 


ee 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Tue Fifty-Second Annual General Meeting of the East India Association 
was held at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W., on Monday, June 16, 1919, 
the Right Hon. Lord Reay, K.T., G.C.S.1., G.C.LE., P.C., LL.D., presiding. 

The following, amongst others, were present: The Right Hon. Lord 
Pentland, G.c.s.1L, G.C.L., P.C, H.H. the Thakur Sahib of Limbdi, The 
Chief of Ichalkaranji, Sir Arundel T. Arundel, k.c.s.1,, and Lady Arundel, 
Sir Mancherjee M. Bhcwnaggree, K.C.L.E., Sir Krishna G. Gupta, K.C.S.L, 
Sir Prabashankar D. Pattani, K.c.1.E,, Sir Duncan James Macpherson, C.1LE., 
Sir Herbert Holmwood, Sir William Ovens Clark, Sir Charles Armstrong, 
Mr. T. J. Bennett, C.I.E M.P., Mr. Henry Marsh, c.1.£., Brigadier-General 
H. A. Iggulden, c.1.e,, Lieut.-Colonel S. H. Godfrey, c.1.z., Lieut.-Colonel 
W. H. Burke, M.S., Colonel A. S. Roberts, Lieut.-Colonel F. S. Terry, 
Mr. S. S. Thorburn, Mr. J. B. Pennington, Mr. Stanley Rice, Mr. F. H. 
Brown, Capt. H. Wilberforce Bell, Mr. G. O. Wm. Dunn, Lieut. S. H. 
Kirtikar, R.A.F., Lieut. D., L. Patwardhan, R.A.F., Mr. J. P. B. Jeejeebhoy, 
Mr. G. M. Ryan, Mr. E Abbott, 1.c.s.,, Mr. K. P. Kotval, Mr. K. Gauba, 
Mr. F. S. Tabor, Miss H. S. Inman, Mr. F. J. P. Richter, Mr. M. Sorabji, 
Mr. E. H. Tabak, Mr. and Mrs. James Macdonald, Mrs. Jackson, Mis 
F, R. Scatcherd, and Dr. John Pollen, c.1.£., Hon. Secretary. 

The following letters were read from members expressing their regret at 
being unable to attend the meeting : 

j June 15, 1919. 

DEAR Dr. POLLEN, 

I am sorry to say that I will not be able to be at the Annual 
Meeting of the East India Association to-morrow afternoon as I must 
be at a committee over which I preside, which will be sitting all afternoon, 
In great haste, 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) CARMICHAEL. 


June 15, 1919. 
My Dear POLLEN, 
I should certainly have attended the Annual Meeting of the East 
India Association, but m sorry to say that distance makes it impossible. 
"With best wishes that it will go off well. 
I am, yours sincerely, 
(Signed) F. S. P. Lexy. 
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The Report of the Council for the year 1¢18-19 was agreed to be taken 
as read. 

The Cuarruan : Ladies and Gentlemen, in moving the adoption of the 
Report, you will agree that we are met here to-day under very auspicious 
circumstances, it being our first annual meeting since the war has ended in 
a (thank God !) brilliant way. Our deepest gratitude is due to our forces on 
land and sea, and not in the least degree to those contributed by our 
Indian Empire. The cordial relations existing between all parts of the 
Empire and India have been consolidated ; the position which India has 
now acquired by having its own cfficial representatives at the Peace 
Negotiations has given it a place in the Empire which is novel, and which 
it fully deserves. Another fact we cannot overlook is the war in which we 
are at present engaged in Afghanistar.. It has elicited in a very remarkable 
degree the loyal feelings of all classes of the Mohammedan community of 
India. The great chiefs have offered their troops, and any other means at 
their disposal, to the Government of India. We may conclude that the 
feelings cf the Mohammedan community towards the British Raj are, 
as they always have been, of the most cordial loyalty. On our part we 
must take into account those matters on waich the Mohammedan com- 
munity are sensitive. The British Delegates at the Peace Conference will 
no doubt be watchful. The Peace Treaty will require, whatever the con- 
ditions are, the ablest statesmanship that can be placed at our disposal for 
its execution. A great deal has been left, and it could not be otherwise, to 
future arrangements, which, as I say, will be of a very delicate nature. 
In international matters the knowledge of the historical relations which 
have existed between various countries and various races is all important. 

I now turn to the affairs of our Association. In the first place you wil 
have noticed the continued increase in our membership, which is most 
satisfactory, more so than on any former occasion. 

In the next place I wish to congratulate Mr, King, the Clerk of the 
Council, who has always been a valuable assistant to the secretariat, and 
his wife, Mrs. King, who has efficiertly carried on his duties during his 
absence, on his return to his duties, 

I now have to pay a tribute of raspect co those whom we have lest 
by death. In the first place I must mentian Sir Roper Lethbridge, our 
Vice-President, who was a member of the Council for thirty-five years. 
I need nct go into Sir Roper Lethbr:dge’s various merits, because in the 
April number of the Asiatice REVIEW you will have read the very interest- 
ing article written by a member of our Council, Mr. Buckland. The next 
name on the death-roll is that of Sir Ratan Tata. The Tata family haye 
played such an importart part in the industrial records of India that his 
loss at a comparatively youthful age 13 very rauch to be deplored, also on 
account of his great generosity in supportirg various good objects, As 
I am alluding to the industrial conditions of India, and the part that 
Sir Ratan Tata played, I must add that I am of opinion that the industrial. 
development of India ought now to be taken in hand; not in a desultory 
way, as has been the case hitherto, but very firmly. (Hear, hear.) Sir 
Mancherjee Bhownagegres has insisted for years that the prosperity of India 
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depends on the creation of new careers by increasing Indian industries. 
I need not go into details, but you hare only to look at the vast imports 
into India of articles which could just as well be made in India. As long 
as this continues we cannot be surprised that pauperism in India is greater 
than it need be if the great resources of India are properly worked. We 
must send to India able representatives of our industries. You want a 
special staff of experts to star: the movement, and I am confident that if it 
were once started India woud enjoy considerable prosperity as compared 
with the present lethargy. The next name on the list is a name familiar to 
many of us, a man who wes beloved by all those who knew him, Sir 
Andrew Fraser. (Hear, hear) Sir Andrew Fraser until the last moment 
of his life was engaged ın some good work for India. He was devoted to 
India. The next name is that of the late Bishop of Calcutta, the Right 
Rev. G. A. Lefroy. Dr. Lefray was an interesting and charming personality. 
We also regret the loss cf Mr. G. Winninzton Ingram, 1.c.s., a brother of the 
Bishop of London. I should like to add one name, which is not on the 
list of our own members, that of a lady who has played a very remarkable 
part in Kathiawar, the Maharani of Bhownagar. When the war began she 
published a history of events of the war in order that India might have the 
benefit of accurate news. We all know how much inaccurate news there 
was during the war, and it was a very patriotic act on her part to issue 
a true record of events. 

We have had a great numter of very interesting lectures during the past 
year. There has never been any difficulty in getting lecturers, which is 
due to the efforts of Dr. Pollen. I may mention specially Mr. Devadhar’s 
paper, “ Mr. Gokhale’s ‘ Servants’ Society’ and Its Work.” We are pleased 
to hear that Mr. Devachar has established a society in Poona which has 
for its purpose the education of women, so that they may be good nurses 
and good teachers. He is one of those Indians who devote their lives to 
the welfare of their own compatriots, and who do it in the most disinterested 
and quiet way. 

I have to mention that Sir John Rees has been co-opted a member of 
Council in place of Sir James Wilson, on account of Sir James Wilson 
taking up his abode ir Edinburgh. Sir James has been a very active 
member of the Council. He has presided on many occasions, and we 
have to offer him the expression of our deep sympathy in the loss of his 
on:y son in the war. Sir Roper Lethbridge also lost his only son. 

I have further to mention that the Marquess of Crewe has accepted the 
Vice-Presidency of the Association, 

We have to welcome Mr. Stanley Rice, who has been appointed Joint 
Hon. Secretary, and at the same time I am sure I am speaking in your 
name when I say how much we regret that we have even to part with half 
of Dr. Pollen. We do not part yet with the whole of Dr. Pollen, but 
in order that we should not part with the whole of him it is necessary that 
we should part with half, because Dr. Pollen is inclined to do more than 
he ought to do, and the time has now come for him to limit his great energy. 
It is impossible, and you will not require me to do so, to state exactly 
what this Association owes te Dr. Pollen. Dr. Pollen has devoted himself 
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completely to it. I have acted with many honorary secretaries; but I may 
say that I have never acted with anyone whose sole object in life was, 
as is the case of Dr. Pollen, to promose the interests of the Association of 
which he is secretary. (Applause.) 

I cannot leave this subject without saying how much indebted we are to 
Mr. Pennington for his constant aid in the office. I beg to move this 
resolution: “That this meeting, in cordially welcoming Mr. Stanley Rice 
as Joint Honorary Secretary, desires to record its most grateful thanks 
to Dr. Pollen for his unwearied services on behalf of the East India 
Association from the time of his succession to Mr. Arathoon as Hon. 
Secretary in December, 1907, since which date the roll of members, now 
over 500, has increased eightfold.” (Loud applause.) 

Sir ARUNDEL T. ARUNDEL, in seconding the motion, said that Dr. 
Pollen, whose services as Hon. Secretary during the last twelve years had 
been of such signal value to the East India Association, must now be 
assisted in that Office, and he thought the manner in which this end had 
been achieved——by securing the services of Mr. Stanley Rice—could not 
be improved upon. - 

Sir MANCHERJEE BHOWNAGGREE suggested that Dr. Pollen should be 
enrolled as an honorary member of the Association. Usually it was for 
the Council to make the appointment, and he knew the Council would be 
unanimous in accepting the suggestion ; but it would be a special com- 
pliment if it had the approval and sanction of a general meeting like the 
present. (Cheers.) Fortunately, the time was not yet when the Associa- 
tion would have to express in full m2asure the appreciation of the great 
services of their Secretary ; for they were to have Dr. Pollen still, and he 
hoped for many years, with them. But, meanwhile, it was fitting that 
some tangible mark of their sense should be conveyed to him, and he 
therefore proposed, if the President ard the meeting would permit it, that 
to the resolution be added words giving effect to the suggestion that Dr. 
“Pollen be appointed an honorary member. (Cheers.) 

Sir ARUNDEL T. ARUNDEL said that this suggestion had been discussed . 
iby several members of the Association, and they had looked up the rules 
and found it was necessary for the Council to appoint an honorary member. 
He ventured to ask the Chairman, as President of the Annual Meeting 
of the members, who create the rules, whether he had not power tem- 
porarily to suspend the rule, so that the meeting could do what he was 
sure the Council would unanimously agree to do—elect Dr. Pollen an 
Honorary Life Member of the Association. 

The CHAIRMAN said that he personelly would have made the proposal to 
elect Dr. Pollen an Honorary Member of the Association if the rules had 
given him the power. However, he now felt he could not restrain the 
enthusiasm of the meeting, and he thought the resolution might be put, 
and then the Covncil could set the matter right afterwards by going 
through the regular process. 

The resolution as amended was put to the meeting and carried 


unanimously. 
Dr. POLLEN, in thanking the mesting for their kindness, while dis- 
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claiming having done anything more than any other secretary had done 
for the Association, accepted with great gratitude the high honour which 
had been bestowed upon him. He sad he had tried to serve the Associa- 
tion because he knew that the Association was doing its best to serve 
India, and he believed that the Association from the first had been 
working on the right lines in allowing the Indians to speak for themselves 
on all possible occasions, and to diseuss freely, and without hindrance, any 
subject affecting the well-being of India. He did, however, take credit to 
himself for certain things which he had been able to affect during his 
service in India. In every departmeat in which he served he had suc- 
ceeded in stamping out the evil known as “the anonymous petition.” 
He never encouraged anything in the shape of a confidential report, 
though, of course, at times cfficials were obliged to make them. He had 
himself always refused to make any confidential report except in the form 
of a demi-official letzer to the powers concerned. He had endeavoured 
to bring the same spirit into the work of the Association, and they had 
no confidential repor:s—no whisperings—-no anonymous petitions! They 
had encouraged open and free discussion of all matters affecting India 
in a loyal and temperate spirit. He thanked the Chairman and Sir 
Arundel Arundel fo: the very laudatory remarks made about him and 
his feeble efforts to serve the Association, and the meeting for the kind 
way in which they had received them. He -was specially grateful to 
Mr. Pennington, Lord Reay, and Sir Arundel. 

Mr. BENNETT, in seconding the adoption of the Report, said that 
looking back to some of the earliest papers which had been read before 
the Association one was reminded of the very important part which the 
Association had taken in tke development of thought in India and con- 
cerning India, and in the encouragement of progress in that country. 
He had in mind a paper dealing with the question of municipal govern- 
ment in Bombay, which was read in the early years of the Association by, 
he believed, the late Sir Pherozesha Mehta. When one thought of the 
municipal development in Bombay, of the extension of municipal liberties, 
and what had happened since, and when one remembered that in those 
early days the claims to municipal self-zovernment in India were advocated 
by the Association, one realized whet an important part it had played 
in the advancement of India. Every phase of Indian life had been dealt 
with by the Association, and therefore they must feel that they had been 
associated with a very worthy and a very useful institution, and he hoped 
it would prosper long. He was very glad to see Lord Reay in the chair, 
because his presence recalled the great efforts which he made many years 
ago in Bombay in the interests of tecknical education and of the industrial 
development of India, which were so argely in their minds to-day. Lord 
Reay was one of the pioneers of education in India, who prepared the way 
for its industrial development. 

The CHAIRMAN said he was very glad to see Mr. Bennett at the meeting, 
and still more glad to see Mr. Bennstt was in the House of Commons. 
It was of the utmost importance now that very important discussions with 
reference to India were taking place taat India should be well represented 
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in the House o? Commons. Mr. Bennett recalled an poan legislative 
enactment whilst he was Governor cf Bombay—namely, the Municipal 
Act. Very few amendments had beea made in it, and he believed that 
when the Municipal Act for Calcutta was passed the Bombay Act was 
considered a good prececent. 

Sir Herserr Hotmwoop, in proposing the re-election of Lord Reay 
as President for the coming year, said they never had had and never 
could have a better President. They were encouraged in asking him to 
help them in the coming year by the very noble effort he had made 
to come to the meeting in spite of the condition of his health and the 
difficulty he hac experienced in getting there. 

Sir MANCHELŁJEE BHOWNAGGREE, in seconding the resolution, said the 
Association was highly privileged in having had Lord Reay as its President 
` for many years past, and they all hoped he would continue in that position 
for many years to come. (Cheers.) His connection with the Association 
was a guarantee alike to English and to Indian members that the interests 
of India would be the fundamental object of all their activity, for he was 
trusted and regarded throughout that country as one of her truest well- 
wishers. His lordship’s presence that. evening and the statesmanlike 
speech they were favoured with agair showed how, in spite of physical 
difficulties. and of his numerous avocations, Lord Reay had taken the 
keenest interest not only in the Association’s work, but in all the important 
questions affecting India which were just now so copiously engaging th- 
minds of people there and here. They all felt they could not have a more 
eminent, sincere, and influential Presidant than Lord Reay. (Applause.) 

The resolution was put to the meetirg and carried by acclamation. 

The CuarrMan, in thanking the meeting, said that he thought the time 
had come for him to be demobilized; but as the meeting wished it, he 
would continue to do what he could to further the objects of the 
Association. 

Sir Krisuwa Gurra proposed the re-election of the following members 
of the Council, who retired by rotation: The Right Hon. Syed Ameer Ali, 
CILE, Sir Arundal T. Arundel, k.c.s.1., George Owen William Dunn, Esq., 
Henry Marsh, Esq, C.LE, M.1.c.E., Sir Henry Proctor, and N. C. Sen, 
Esq., 0.B.E. 

The Hon. Sir P. D. PATTANI seconded the resolution, which was put to 
the meeting, anc carried unanimously. 


m , 
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THE FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 


Tue Council submit the following Report on the Proceed- 
ings of the Association during the year 1918-19109, the last 
year of the great World War. 

It is satisfactory to be able to place on record the fact 
that the activities of the Association, in spite of the diffi- 
culties, delays, and obstructions arising from war conditions, 
continued unabated, and were even extended. During the 
last year—the most trying year of all—the membership has 
materially increased, although the deaths and resignations 
were more numerous than in previous years. Seventy- 
three new Members were elected, and this, after deducting 
deaths and resigaations, which numbered thirty-six, leaves a 
net increase of thirty-seven. 

, Fortunately, there was no unavoidable delay in granting 
demobilization to the Clerk of the Council, H. G. King, 
who was able to return to his post from France early in 
January, 1919, and was thus just in time to relieve 
Mrs. King, who had acted for him in his absence on 
military duty, and whose health had broken down. 

Amongst the deaths, the Council has to deplore that of 
one of its Vice-Presidents, Sir Roper Lethbridge, k.c.1.5., 
who had served for more than thirty-five years as a 
Member of Council. Mr. C. E. Buckland, cre. (a 
Member of our Council), kindly drew up an account of 
the many services which Sir Roper had rendered to India. 
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This appeared in the April number cf the Asiatic REVIEW, 
and received the express appreciation of Council. 

The Association has also to deplore the loss of Sir 
Ratan Tata, one of the Captains of Industry in Bombay, 
and of Sir Andrew Fraser, x.cs.1., formerly Lieut.- 
Governor of Bengal, and of the Right Rev. G. A. Lefroy, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

During the’ year the Most Hon. the Marquess of Crewe, 
K.G., was appointed a Vice-President of the Association, 
and the Council had the pleasure of congratulating two of 
its members, Colonel C. E. Yate, cs.1., M.G., on -his 
unopposed re-election, and Mr. T. J. Bennett, c.1£., on his 
election to Parliament. | 

The history of the Association (entitled “ The Jubilee of 
the East India Association ”) was completed during the year, 
but in view of the high cost of printing and of paper its 
` publication has been postponed for the present. 

Owing also to the increased cost of paper and printing, 
it was considered equitable to revise the arrangements with 
“ East and West, Ltd.,” in payment for the’printing work 
of the Association and the supply of the Astatic Review 
to its Members. 

The lease of the offices having expired, the landlords 
intimated their intention of raising the rent, but on being 
interviewed by the Hon. Secretary they agreed to continue 
the tenancy at the present rate if the Association would 
accept a lease for a term of five years, It was finally 
agreed to continue the existing tenarcy at the present rent 
for three years with the right to sub-let, it having been 
found impossible, owing to the continued requirements and 
requisitions of Government, ta secure suitable premises 
elsewhere in this neighbourhood. 

Mr. -Stanley Rice, 1c.s., who has recently retired on 
completion of his service in Madras, has been appointed by 
Council Joint Hon. Secretary to the Association. 
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Papers on the following subjects were read during 
the year : 


May 10, 1918.— An Interpretation of Westminster for 
Indian Students,” by Victor Branford, Esq., m.a. John C. 
Nicholson, Esq., J.P., in the chair. 


July 1, 1918.—“ The Medizevalism of India; or the 
Dualism of Hindu Life,” by “ Cassandra ” (Stanley Rice, 
Esq., 1.c.s.) (read by J. B. Pennington, Esq.). Sir Frederick 
William, Duke, G.C.LE., K.c.$.1., in the chair. 


July 30, 1918.—“ India in France,” by J. D. Anderson, 
Esq., 1.c.s. (retired). The Right Hon. Lord Reay, K.T., 
G.C.S.L, G.C.LE., P.C, in the chair. 


October 28, 1918.—“ India: A Democracy,” by 
S. S. Thorburn, Esq., tc.s. (retired). Sir Valentine 
Chirol in the chair. ) 


November 25, 1918.—Debate continued on the above 
paper. Sir Roland K. Wilson, Bart., in the chair. 

January 13, 1919.—“ Self-Supporting Schools for India, 
by J. B. Pennington, Esq.. 1.c.s. (retired). Mark B. F. 
Major, Esq., in the chair, . 

February 10, 1979.—" Mr. Gokhale’s Servants of India 
Society and its Work,” by G. K. Devadhar, Esq., M.A. 
Sir Richard Amphlett Lamb, k.cs.1., C.I.E., K.-I-H., in the 
chair. 


March 24, 1919.—" The Salvation Army Work among 
the Criminal Tribes of India,” by Lieut.-Colonel James Bed- 
ford (of the Salvation Army International Headquarters). 
Sir Louis William Dane, c.c.1.£., c.s.1., in the chair. 

April 28, 1913.—“ Indian Literature: Past, Present, 
and Future,” by Kanhayalal Gauba, Esq. Sir Roland K. 
Wilson, Bart., in the chair. 


A very animated debate followed the reading of Mr. 
. S. S. Thorburn’s paper on “India: A Democracy,” and 
as several Members wished to speak in connection with 
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the proposed reforms in the administration of India, the 
discussion was continued at an adjourned meeting. 

The paper read by Mr. G. K. Devadhar on “ Mr. Gok-’ 
hale’s Servants of India Society and its Work” was heard 
with much interest, and Lord Willingdon (lately Governor 
of Bombay and now Governor of Madras) bore witness to 
the beneficial nature of the work of the Society. 


The following have been elected MDE of the 
Association during the year : 


Sir Harvey Adamson, 3.C.S.1., LL.D. 

Mahbub Alam, Esq. 

Mauivi Muhammad Ahmed, Esq., M.A., LLM. 

(CANTAE.), PH.D. | o 

Bhupendra Nath Basu, Esq. 

S. H. Bode, Esq. 

Amiya Charan Banerjee, Esq. 

S. B. Billimoria, Esq., M.B.E., J.P. 
. Jitendra Nath Banerjee, Esq. 

Sir James Bennett Brunyate, K.c.S.1L, C.LE. 

Hugh Byard Clayton, Esq., t.c.s. 

Ernest Lionel Francis Cavendish, Esq. 

The Most Hon. the Marquess of Crewe, K.G. 
Henry Reynell Holled Coxe, Esq.,-1.c.s. (retired). — 
Colonel Arthur Henry Dopping Creagh, C.M.G., M.V.O. 
F. Joseph Conway, Esq. | 

P. K. Dey, Esq.. 

Gopal Krishna Devadhar, Esq., M.A. 
Nasserwan ©. Daruwalla, Esq., M,A. 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir Hugh Daly, K.C.S4., K.c1E, 
S5. M. Edwardes, Esq. C.V.O., C.S.I. 

Sir Archdale Earle, K.C.S.I., K.C.LE. 

Reginald Edward Enthoven, Esq., C.I.E., 1.c.s. 
Mrs. Giffard. 

Kanhayalal Gauba, Esq. 

Hamendra Prasad Ghose, Esq. 

William Robert Gourlay, C.LE., LCs. _ 


=, 
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Edward Hopkins, Esq. ` 

_ Herman Anderson Haines, Esq. 

The Rev. S. Harris. 

Henry Joseph Randolph Hemming, Esq.~ 

The Ven. Archdeacon Hutton. 

.D. B. Jayatilaka, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, . 

Lady ‘Jacob. 

S. Kasturi Ranga Iyengar, Esq. 

Brigadier-General Herbert A. Iggulden, c.1.£. 

James George Jennings, Esq.. C.I.E. 

S. He Kirtikar, Esq. 

Lieut. Sabherun R. Kapoor, 1.M.s. 

Raghunath Pandurang Karandikar, Esq. 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur Nawab Muhammad 
Muzammilullah Khan, 0.3.5. | 

Herbert Louis Leach, Esq. 

His Excellency Sir George Lloyd, G.c.LE, 

Arthur Lucas, Esq., 1.c.s. (retired). 

S. N. Majumdar, Esq. | 

Lady Scott Moncreiff. 

Ellis S. Manmasseh, Esq. 

K. P. S. Menon, Esq. 

Mrs. H. A. Marshall. 

Professor David Samuel Margoliouth, M.A. 

Major John Hanna Murray, C.LE., I.M.S. 

James MacDonald, Esq. 

S. Modak, Esq. 

Lady Northcote, c.1. 

Lady Pinhey. 

Archibald J. Pugh, Esq., 0.3.5. _ 

H. R. Perrott, Esq., 1.¢.s. 

John Mervyn Pollen, Esq. 

Miss Puckle. 

Horace Arthur Rose, Esq., 1.c.s. (retired). 

Nassim Reuben, Esq. 

C. V. L. Rao, Esq. 

K. Surya N arayan Row, Esq. . 
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Jaysen Ramdas, Esq. 

Sir john David Rees, Bart., K.G1.E., C.V.O., M.P. 

Percival Stanley Para Rice, Esq., 1.c.s. (retired). 

Sachindra Nath Sen, Esq. 

M. Sorabji, Esq. 

Paramesiva Sabbarayan, Esq.. ., Zemindar of Kumara- 
mangalam. 

Bilmala Kanta Sarkar, Esq. 

Bata Krishna Sinha, Esq. 

Welborn Owston Smich, Esq. 

H.H, the Mehtar — -Mulk, «x.c.1.e,, Mehtar 
of Chitral. — 

Miss Cornelia Sorabji. 


E The followirg have resigned membership during the 


year : 


A. H. S. Aston, Esq. 

G. Adams, Esq. 

Herry Deacon Allen, Esq. 

M. ©. Abassi, Esq. 
Charles Alfred Bell, Esq., C.M.G., LC.S. 
Sir Edward Chamier. 

Mokini Mohan Dhar, Esq. 
Aswini Kumar Datta, Esq. 
Khagendra Nath Dutt, Esq. 
Ruszomji Faridoonji, Esq. 
Machusudan Sen Gupta, Esq. 
Sander Gutmann, Esq. 

J. Sykes Gamble, Esc., c.1.E. 
Balchandra Krishna Gupta, Esq. 
E. B. Harris, Esq. 

N. L. Hallward, Esq. 

A. B, Malik, Esq. 

F. St. George Manner-Smith, C.LE. 
Colcnel J. B. Meade. 

John Meclver, Esq., 1.8.0. 
Gerald McDonald, Esq. 
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Maung Po Sa, Esq., 1.8.0. 
_ H. N. Sen, Esq. 

W. H. J. Wilkinson, Esq. 

J. M. N. Wadia, Esq. 


The Council regret to announce the death of the follow- 
ing Members: 


Rai Bahadur Gokul Chand. 

Arthur Forbes, Esq., c.s.1. 

Sir Andrew H. L. Frazer, x.c.s.1. k 

G. C. Winnington Ingram, Esq., 1.c.s. 

Sir Roper Lethbridge, K.C.1.E. 

The Right Rev. G. A. Lefroy, D.D. 

Maharaja Ranajit Sinha, Maharaja of Nashipur, 
Charles Russell, Esq. l 

Sir Ratan Tata. 

Rai Bahadur Kashinath Keshav Thakur, 1.8.0. | 
Sir Alexander Pedler, C.LE. 


Sir J. D. Rees, Bart., K.C.LE, C.V.O., M.P., has been 
co-opted a Member of the Council in the place of Sir 
James Wilson, x.c.s.1., resigned. 


The following retire by rotation : 


The Right Hon. Syed Ameer Ali, c.1.E. 
Sir Arundel T. Arundel, x.c.s.1. 

George Owen William Dunn, Esq. 
Henry Marsh, Esq., CLE., M.LC.E. 

Sir Henry Procter. 

N. C. Sen, Esq., 0.3.5. 


These gentlemen are willing, if re-elected, to continue 
to serve, and it is open to any Member of the Association 
to propose any candidate for election to Council. 


The Council cannot conclude this brief report without 
again placing on record their deep appreciation of the 
- never-failing and most helpful interest Lord Reay con- 
tinues to take in the affairs of the Association, 
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The Aczourts show a balance of 4449 17s. 2d., as 
compared with £415 os. sd. last year. There are no 
debts or outstanding dues of any kind. 


BALANCE SHEET, APRIL 30, 1919 


ASSETS, LIABILIT_ES. 


Investments in Irdia: Govern- 
ment Promissory Netes for 


Rupees 92,400 .., 44,248 o 
Library and Furniture ... 300 o 0 
War Loan ons we 305 2 3 


Balance of Ban- and Cash 
Account ... see ww» 464 12 IF 








45,317 14 4% | General Fund Balance caz- 
ried forward... 45317 14 4% 


Examined and found correct. 


G. O. Wm. Dunn, Member of Ccuncil. 
F. R. SCATCHERD, Member of Aszociation, 


- 


J. Potten, Hon. Secretary, 
May 21, 1919. i 
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RACES OF THE PANJAB AND NORTH- 
WESTERN FRONTIER PROVINCES: 
MANNERS AND RELIGIONS, 


By Sır James DOUIR, K.c.s.1. 


On the map of-the world there are certain points which are 
obviously of immense importance as gates to something 
which lies beyond. Such are the Straits of Gibraltar, the 
Dardanelles, the Suez Canal, and on land the Brenner Pass 
in the Alps, and the passes through the Hindu Kush to 
the north of Kabul, which Alexander’s Greeks and the 
Turks and other dwellers in Central India traversed to 
reach the road to India through the valley of the Kabul 
River. On a larger scale we find countries which have 
played a great part in history, because age after age it was 
necessary for traders and warriors to pass through them in 
order to reach more distant goals. Servia, Asia Minor, 
Palestine, and the Panjab, all fall into this class. The 
racial problems cf such land tends to be both intricate and 
interesting. 

Invasions of India, with rare exceptions, have come from 
the north and west, and all the invaders had to cross the 
Panjab till a nation appeared on the scene whose possession 
of sea-power enabled it to outflank the mountain defences 
by landing on the coast. The Greeks in 326 B.c., the 
Sakas and Yuehchi in the first Christian century, the White 
Huns in the sixth century, the Arabs in the beginning of the 
eighth century, all penetrated into the Panjab and ruled 
part of it for longer or shorter periods. Successive Turkish 
invasions from the tenth to the sixteenth century swept over 
the Panjab to reach the richer lands beyond. To mention 
the best-known names, Mahmud of Ghazni, Chingiz -Khan 
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Timur the Lame, and Baber, opened the road which finally 
brought Akbar to Delhi, and through Delhi to the empire 
of Northern India. It seems unlikely that all these invasions 
passed without leaving some considerable mark on the racial 
compositior. of the province. 

The area with which I am dealing consists of the Panjab 
and the North-West Frontier Province with the independent: 
tribal area included within the British sphere cf influence. 
It had in 19:1 a population of 27,000,000, of whick 20,000,000 
were in the British districts of the Panjab and 4,000,000 in 
the Panjab Native States. Since the outbreak of plague 
in 1896 the population has ceased to expand. Notwith- 
standing the almost complete absence of large towns, the 
density per square mile is nearly equal to that of France. 
There are over 44,000 villages, and the business of the 
people is agriculture. The typical holding is that of the 
peasant landowner tilling from four to ten acres with his 
own hands with cr without help from village menials. 
Including such menials, usually paid for their services by 
a share of the crop, the agricultural populaticn may be 
taken as 75 per cent. of the whole. Neglecting those 
castes whose numbers do not amount to 1 per cent., we 
get the following classification : 


Landewning Tribes E oe 50 per cent. 
Artisans and Menials is iis 2A a5-. a 
Hindt Traders oan ie Ón n ° 


The second group ircludes blacksmiths, carpenters, weavers 
water-carriers, potters, barbers, and oilmen, and the large 
population of untouchables, sweepers, and leather-workers, 
who together accourt for 10 per cent. of the people. 

We must, before giving details, pause to consider what 
we mean by caste ar tribe. A tribe is a body of persons 
united by real or assumed descent from a common ancestor, 
and subject to common rules of conduct as regards the 
important things of life—marziage, eating, drinking, and 
smoking. These rules are most fully observed in ihe east— 
that is, in the part of the pravince which properly forms 
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part of Hindustan. The real Panjabi is less bound by 
traditional rules than the inhabitant of any other Indian 
province. Strictly speaking, you should only marry a 
woman belonging to your own tribe, but not belonging 
to your own tribal subdivision or got, which we may 
translate by clan. Mr. Ponsonby Jones cannot wed 
‘Miss Smith or Miss Robertson, and he must keep clear 
of all the Ponsonby Jones’ maidens. The restrictions go 
further, but I need not troukle you with refinements. 
Broadly, you can marry any Jones who does not belong 
to the two or three clans to be avoided because of previous 
blood relationship. The social rank of tribes is largely 
determined by their attitude to widow remarriage. Marriage 
with full ceremonies, including the perambulation of the 
sacred fire, is only contracted with a virgin, and the highest 
tribes in the social scale can only wed in that way. But 
most agricultural tribes recognise widow remarriage by 
a form known as Karewa, and the widow is expected to 
marry one or other of her late husband’s brothers, and as 
a rule weds the youngest. The equivalent in England 
of the two forms of marriage would be found if the parish 
priest would only read the service in the case of an un- 
married girl, while the merry widow had to be content 
with the registrar. Again, your tribal custom may force 
you to marry your daughter only into a clan equal or. 
superior to your own, while your son may marry beneath 
him. It is an awkward rule, for in some tracts it has led 
to the prevalence of female infanticide. Certain tribes can 
eat and drink together without contracting ceremonial 
deflement. Thus in Karnal Jats, Gujars, and Rors, 
being practically of equal rank, could take food one from 
another; but none of them could accept it from any of the 
menial castes, and certain tribes are so impure that their 
mere touch pollutes food. In the same district a Hindu 
_ would throw his meal away if a Muhammadan’s shadow fell 
on it. Everybody in India is familiar with the fact that at 
railway stations separate water-carriers and standpipes are 
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required for Hindu and Musalman passengers. I was 
once inspecting a new water-supply in a decaying market 
town in the west of the province. ‘There were two stand- 
pipes back to back with their spouts pointing in opposite 
directions. I asked the people if they were quite satisfied 
with the arrargement, and was told there was a risk 
of water squirting from the one side to the other and so 
spreading defilement. They, therefor2, suggested that a 
wall of partition was desirable. You must be careful about 
borrowing another man’s pipe. If you put down your 
hukka in the field you should see that a bit of rag is attached 
to it—blue forja Musalman and red for a Hindu. The 
leather-worker should tie a strip of leather, and the sweeper 
a string, on his pipe. 

All this seems to fit in with the notion that caste is 
immutable, but;descent from a higher to a lower caste is 
not difficult. A Rajput clan which adopts widow remarriage 
at once loses its status, and henceforward will be regarded 
as a stibdivision of the Jats. Some of the Rajputs of 
Hoshyarpur sunx still lower by taking to growing vegetables, 
and ranked henceforth with Arains. Artisan tribes may be 
found with proud Rajput clan names, which may possibly 
indicate remote Rajput descert. The expert gipsy black- 
smiths, who wander about the east cf the Punjab living in 
curious little tents and refusing to even enter a house, tell 
you that they are descendants of the Rajputs of Chitor, 
who left it after the famous siege, end are under a vow 
never to come under a roof till Chitor is recovered. The 
claim may or may not be true, but it illustrates my point. 
Carpenters, blacksmiths, and even barbers, of Sirsa were, 
till quite recent times, Jats or Rajputs. It is difficult, but 
not impossible, for a family nowadays to attain to higher 
tribal rank. Ilthink it could still be cone if it is wealthy 
and persevering. Formerly the progress was evidently 
much easier. A hill Raja gave a mana step in rank by | 
making him a Rajput just as a Western King makes Jones 
a knight or a [peer and describes him as his trusty and 
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well-beloved Jones. Nowadays in India the first steps 
would be to seclude your women, forbid widow remarriage, 
and, by paying a good sum, to induce a man of a higher 
tribe to break his rules and bestow his daughter’s hand on 
your son. 

Of course, among Muhammadans there ought to be no 
caste distinctions, and one of the attractions of the creed 
for low-caste converts is the prospect of getting rid of social 
disabilities. A cynical proverb runs somewhat as follows : 

“ Last year I was a sweerer, this year I am a Shekh ; 

Next year, if prices go up, I shall be a Saiyyid.” 
That is a very exaggerated statement, for it would be a long 
time before a converted swzeper family could persuade 
people to accept it as descended from the Prophets son- 
in-law; but converts constantly call themselves Shekhs, 
though the true Shekhs with any claim to Arab descent 
are high-born peaple. 


We have seen that 50 per cent. of the people belong to 
landowning tribes. ‘Classifying in fractions of 100 the 
component parts of this group, we find that about 13 per 
cent. are Hindu or Muhammadan Rajputs. For reasons 
already given, we may reasonably suspect that the ancestors 
of some of the Rajputs of to-day had no hereditary right to 
that title. Sir Denzil Ibbetson doubted whether there was 
any racial difference betweer. the Rajput and the Jat, the 
distinction being in his view social rather than ethnic. 
“I believe,” he wrote, “that chose families of that common 
stock whom the tide of fortune has raised to political 
importance have become Rajauts almost by virtue of their 
rise, and that their descendants have retained the title and 
its privileges on the condition, strictly enforced, of observing 
the rules by which the higher are distinguished from the 
lower castes in the Hindu sca-e of precedence, of preserving 
their purity of blood by refusing to marry with families 
of inferior social rank, of rigidly refraining from widow 
marriage, and of refraining from degrading occupations.” 
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He thought the progress of elevation had been suspended 
after the establishment of the Moghal Empire stopped the 
foundation of petty kingships. 

It is usual to|describe Rajputs as bad cultivators, but 
that is by no means true universally. They are sorely 
hampered by caste rules, which forbid the employment 
of their women on field work, and the prohibition of widow 
remarriage is a severe handicap. The widow is a burden 
to herself anc to her late husband’s family. The Rajput 
peasants of Karnal were wise enough to defer the marriage 
of their daug‘aters tc an age at which they could at once 
start married life. Among other agricultural tribes, boys 
and girls are married as children; but this involves no 
abuse, for the ceremony is only a binding betrothal, and 
the little bride returns very shortly to her father’s house, 
and remains taere for one, three, five, or seven years. 

‘The Dogra Rajputs of the low hills are excellent soldiers, 
brave and faithful in war and weli-behaved in cantonments. 

There are three Jets for every Rajput in the province, 
and they account! for 40 per cent. of the landowning tribes. 
We need not trouble about theories that have identified 
them witk the Gẹtae or described them as Indo-Scythians 
from the Oxus Valley. I am not sure that anyone has a 
clear idea of who tke Scythians were. We may accept 
as probable Sir Denzil Ibbetsen’s opinion that Jats and 
Rajputs belong to the same racial grcup, and that the 
distinction bez:ween them is mainly one of rank. This, 
however, must be, understood of the true Jats of the Eastern 
and Central Punjeb. The Jats of the South-West Panjab 
are a miscellaneous collection of Muhammadan peasants 
and camel owners whose racizl affinities it would be a 
hopeless task to disentangle. 

The Jat is & typical son of the soil with the virtues and 
faults of the small farmer. Strongly built, he is hard- 
working and braye, democratic and individualistic, a good 
agriculturist and a first-rate fighting man, slow-witted and 
grasping. When his passions or greed are aroused he can 
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be very brutal. I have heard of vengeance being wreaked, 
not only on men, women, and children, but on the very 
cattle of the hated household. The Sikh Jat has an 
unfortunate taste for strong drink, indulgence in which is 
often the accompaniment, if not the cause, of violent crime; 
but he drinks at fairs and festivals, and I should say that 
anything like soaking was rare. He has found an outlet 
for his exuberant energy in the army and the police within 
and without India. Failing that, he not infrequently seeks 
excitement in dacoity or gang robbery. A band of fifteen 
to thirty men, armed with bludgeons, guns, and swords, 
swoops down on an unfortunate village, terrorises the 
inhabitants, and ransacks the house of some well-to-do 
moneylender or retired native officer. The brutality shown 
is often extreme. As soon as the loct is divided, the band 
disperses to dissipate the proceeds in drink and gambling. 

Epidemics of daccity occur from time to time, and give 
much anxiety to district officers and much exciting and 
dangerous work to the police. This class of crime is so 
characteristic of the Panjabi’s nature and habits, and 
especially of the nature and habits of Sikh Jats, that it 
may be worth while to say a little about the outbreak of it 
which occurred in 1897, and especialy of the exploits and 
end of one celebrated leader—Sundar Singh. He was, if 
I recollect rightly, the son of a small country squire, but 
birth is by no means a necessary qualification for a dacoit 
leader. A band of dacoits is the most democratic institution 
with which I am acquainted. I thirk one of the famous 
captains in 1897, named Jabru, whe was brought to bay 
in the Lahore district and shot dead by a police officer, 
was a sweeper. 

When the outbreak began in 1397 I was in charge 
of the Gurdaspur district. Two large bands from the 
Amritsar district raided some of my villages. I fortunately 
had at my disposal two exceptional officials—one a Jat 
Sikh and one a Hindu Arora of the trading class. Their 
courage, energy, and patience, were rewarded by the capture 
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of practically all the members of the two bands. Sundar 
Singh was brought before me to kave his s:etement recorded, 

Physically he was a splendid specimen, aad one felt that, if 
he had enlisted,| he might have become a distiaguished 
native officer. Soon after he managed to escape from the 
lock-up. He took cover in the territory of the Raja of 
Kapurthala, and was a danger to hones: people on the 
other side of thé Bias in Amritsar, Buz an appropriate 
ending tc his career of adventurous crne was not long 
delayed. The police watching i in one of the border villages- 
heard that he was coming with his band along the canal 
bank. They <urned the Jat Sikh peasants out to dispute 
the passaze. One big Jat Sikh challenged Sundar Singh 
to single combat. They had a Homeric fight with pole- 
axes in the presence of spectators who no doubt enjoyed 
themselves greatly. It was hinted tc me that the honest 
man’ got some uasportsmanlike help. At any rate, our 
poor friend Sundar Singh was mortaly wounded and 
carried to hospital, where he died game, refusing to give 
up the names of his accomplices. 

I may tell you the story of another fight, in which both 
the combatants were honest men, as illust-ating the manly 
spirit and land-hunger of the Jats of the Central Panjab. 
I was giving out land for settlement on one of the new 
Government canals. I had allotted the main grants, and 
had two plots left for which three men had equal claims. 
One of them I gave to the oldest man The other two 
were very young, peasant farmers—one a tall, finely-made 
Hindu Jat; the other a Jat Sikh, much smeller, but a broad- 
shouldered sturdy fellow. I told them they must wrestle 
for the remaining plct. The villagers formed a ring, and 
a long bout was followed with keen interzst. Finally the 
Jat Sikh flung his tall opponent on his beck, and leapt up 
into the air to proclaim his triumph. Probably that was 
the fairest decision I made in the course of a long Indian 
career. It is werth while to spend time and effort in 
safeguarding the, interests of a manly peasantry of which 
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these people were ordinary specimens, and the English in 
the Panjab, while they have no doubt sometimes made 
mistakes, have consistently striven to promote their 
welfare. 

I have spent so much time over the Jats, the most 
characteristic product of the Panjab, that I must dispose 
of the other tribes very briefly. Gujars are of the same 
social standing, and, like the Jats, would regard vegetable- 
growing as beneath their dignity. That distinguished but 
somewhat fanciful archeologist, General Cunningham, was 
convinced that the Gujars were descendants of the Yuehchi 
who conquered the Panjab in the first centuries of the 
Christian era. I-have small doubt that Gujar is simply 
the Sanskrit gochara, or ccwherd, and that the Gujars 
were shepherds and cattle-kespers in territories dominated 
by Rajputs. That is still the occupation pursued by many 
of them in the hill country, where they are specially 
numerous. 

Next we have a group of peasant farmers of lower social 
rank—Arains, Kambohs, Sainis, Malis, and Malliars—who 
are sometimes described as market-gardeners, Often this 
merely indicates that they have no objection to growing 
vegetables,and an Arain by ro means confines his attention 
to /a petite culture, and is quite as good a wheat-grower as 
the Jat. Collectively these people embrace 12 per cent. 
of the landowning group. 

Then we have the group which includes a large part 
of the Muhammadan peasant-y of the north-western districts 
and Shahpur, the best known tribes being the Awans, 
Tiwanas, Janjuas, and Ghakkars. It is from them that 
our regiments draw the excellent fighting material usually 
described compendiously as Panjabi Musalmans. They 
are often excellent horsemer., and I have known them turn 
out to give you an exhibition of tent-pegging on a bare 
country road. The Awan is numerically the principal 
tribe and socially ranks high. His home in the Panjab 
is the Salt Range and the plain country to the north of it. 
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After Pathans they are by far the largest element in the 
North-West Frontier Province. The Musalman peasants 
of the nortl-western districts of the Panjab are not con- 
spicuous examples cf the domestic virtues. They are strict 
teetotalers, and the prevalence of viclent crimes among 
them rather sie chaps the idea that the Jat Sikh’s predilec- 
tion for similar forms of excitement is due to his love of strong 
drink. | 

As a priestly; caste the Brahman is held in little esteem 
in the plains of the Panjab except in the eastern districts, 
which really belong to Hindustan. Racially and linguistic- 
ally the Panjab stops at the Ghagar. The Brahman is 
usually a cultivator like any other, and in the hills not 
a few of them are grain-dealers anå moneylenders. The 
Muhial Brahmars of the north-western districts formerly 
furnished many good officers to the army. 

It remains to discuss the two nor-Indian races, the 
Biloch and the Patkan. When the Ncrth-West Province 
was severed from the Panjab, the Biloch tract in the south- 
west, with its strong tribal organizaticn under chiefs or 
tumandérs was spared. The Biloches are comparatively 
late-comers, wha speak a language closely akin to Persian. 
They say they jare descendants of the Prophets uncle 
Hamza, and that their original home was Aleppo. When 
they left Syria the ey settled in Persia, and Firdausi, in a 
passage of the Shd4hndma, remarks that a part of that 
country was black with them. They tell a naive story 
of their exodus from Persia. The King demanded for his 
zanana sixty Biloch girls, one from each section of the tribe. 
A meésalliance of this sort was not to de borne, so they 
adopted the expedient of dressing sixty beys in girl's clothes 
and sending them to His Majesty. Later it appears to 
have struck them that the deception might be discovered, 
and they trekked eastwards. 

The Biloches ate a frank, manly race, free from fanaticism, 
and ready, as a jule, to follow their chiefs.. They are, or 
were, very lax in religious observances. I remember a 
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Jirga at which trans-border Khetrans and our own Biloches 
were present. When the time for prayer arrived, the former 
prostrated themselves to a men, while our Biloches, with 
one or perhaps two exceptions, sat like statues. When one 
old chief sent his son, whose ycuth had been rather stormy, 
to Mecca (with, I may remark in passing, excellent results), 
my Biloch wunshz pointed ouz the folly of a young man 
going on the Hajj instead of waiting till he was an old man, 
and could do ncthing but pray in the mosque. 
Politically and numerically tne Pathans are all-important 
in the North-West Frontier Province, where they account for 
. 38 per cent. of the population. In addition, in the indepen- 
dent tribal territory included in our political boundary there 
is a population of a million anc a half consisting of Pathans 
and their deperdents. Cis-Indus there are a good many 
Pathans in the Attock district. The Pathan is a democrat 
and often a fanatic, more under the influence of the mullahs 
than of the mas, or headmen, of his tribe. He has not 
the frank, straightforward nature of the Biloch, is relentless 
in pursuit of revenge, and is not free from cruelty; but he 
will not war on his enemy's womenfolk or children, and he 
is a faithful hast to anyone whom he has admitted under 
his roof. When he has eaten the Sarkar’s salt he is a very 
brave and dasning soldier; but when he has taken his 
discharge, he will cheerfully h2lp his tribe to fight against 
uss and appear at the powwow, or ;zvga, assembled to 
arrange terms of peace with British medals on his breast. 
Aroras are the traders of zhe South-West Panjab and 
.of the Frontier. The business of the Frontier Arora some- 
times takes him into distant and dangerous places. His 
environment has given him grit, and our Government has 
obtained some of its best officials from this class. The 
grain-dealers and business men of the Central and North- 
West Punjab are Aroras and Khatris. In the north-west 
the Khatri is not infrequenty a landowner and a good 
fighting man. In the east the place of the Arora and 
Khatri is taken by the Bania, and in Kangra by the Sud 
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and the Brahman. Khojas and Parackas are Muhammadar 
traders. 

Among artisans, goldsmiths, masons, blacksmiths, and 
carpenters take the first rank. It is a curiovs fact that 
some of the Sunars (goldsmiths) in the Punjab are followers 
of the curious Muhammadan sect of the Khojas, which 
regards the Aca Khan of Bombay as a divine personage. 
The untouchakles, Chamars, or leatker-workers, and the 
Chuhras, or sweepers, account for :o per cent. of the 
population. Officially they are classed as Hindus; but 
the Chamar Fas to have his cwn special Chimarwa. 
Brahman, with whom the ordinary Brahman could not 
associate, and the sweepers worship Lá! Beg. The sweeper 
who embraces [sl4m becomes a Musalli. The Sikh Mazhbis, 
who are desceņdants of sweeper converts, have done excel- 
lent service in pioneer regiments. in his avoidance of 
untouchables the Hindu of the Panjab has never gone to 
the absurd lengths of the Madrasis; but it is rather mis- 
leading to class as Hindus large bocies of persons excluded 
from the greater temples and whose touch is defilement. 

Seven languages are spoken in the Panjab and North- 
West Frontier! Province, two of which, Pashtu and Bilochi, 
belong to the Iranian group. Of the five Indiar languages 
Rajasthani, or the speech of Rajputana, is spokea by three- 
fourths of a million of people on the southern border, and 
Péharf by a million in the hills. Western Hindí is the 
mother-tongue of nearly four millions in the eastern districts 
between the Ghagar and the Jamna. The language of the 
Central Panjab is Panjabi, spoken by over fourteen million 
people. In the west Lahndi, though sometimes called 
Western Punjábi, may claim to be a distinct language with 
a strong non-fanskritic or Pisdcha element. It is the 
mother-tongue of four and a quarter millions in the Panjab 
and of the majority of the inhabitants of two of the five 
districts of the North-West Frontier Province. 

The infiltration of English words into the speech of the 
people procuces uncouth results for refined ears; but to 
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object to this outcome of racial contact is ridiculous in the 
case of Englishmen, whose own language borrowed largely,. 
and to its great advantage, from Scandinavian and Norman 
French, and has enriched its vocabulary in later times from 
the most distant quarters. “Tren late hai, lekin singal 
down hogaya” is quite comfort.ng and intelligible to the 
weary traveller. And I do not see why one of the most. 
distinguished and popular of Panjab officials should resent. 
the description: “ Bahut affable hai, lekin handshake nahin 
karta.” Atany rate his many friends recognize the accuracy 
of the picture, 

You will expect me to say something of the racial affinities: 
of the inhabitants of the Panjab. I have no claim to be an 
expert on such questions, but I shall state the late Sir 
Herbert Risley’s views. These rest on a scientific basis, 
though the evidence may be insufficient to bear the whole 
weight of the general conclusion reached. At any rate, 
they cannot be brushed aside like some of the wild guesses. 
to which I have referred. His theory was derived from 
measurements of heads and ncses, and, if we had enough 
of these, a very careful analysis would be the best fcundation 
on which to build—far more trustworthy than the language 
test, which is now admitted tc be of very secondary im- 
portance. Sir Herbert maintained that the inhabitants. 
of Rajputana, nearly the whole of the Panjab plains, and 
a large part of Kashmir, whatever their caste or social 
status, belonged, with few exceptions, to a single racial 
type which he called Indo-Aryan. The Bilozthes and 
Pathans obviously did not form part of this group, and 
he classed them as Turko-Iranians. The people occupying 
the hills in the north-east and tke adjoining parts of Kashmir 
were of Mongol extraction, a fact which no one will dispute. 
Between the Ghagar and the Jamna the type was Aryo- 
Dravidian, as in the adjoining province of Agra. 

Of the Indo-Aryan type Sir Herbert Risley wrote: 
' “The statute is mostly tall, complexion fair, eyes dark, 
hair on face plentiful, head long, nose narrow and prominent, 
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but not specially long.” He believed that the Punjab was 
occupied by Aryans, who came into the country from the 
west or north-west with their wives and.children, and had 
no need to contract marriages with the earlier inhabitants. 
The Aryo-Dravidians of the United Provinces resulted 
from a seconé invasion or invasions, in which the Aryan 
warriors came alone and had to marry with the Dravidian 
women belonging to the race which forms the staple of the 
population of (Central India and Madras. I find it difficult 
to believe that Aryan invaders either exterminated or 
expelled the previous inhabitants. A conquering race has 
generally been able to impose its language and laws and 
institutions ; but I doubt whether it has often been tempted, 
except perhaps from misguided religious zeal, to kill women 
and children lor even the whole adult male population. 
Slaves were very valuable chattels. It seems reasonable 
to think that).the untouchables, at least, belong to an 
aboriginal stock. And the more race problems are studied 
the less importance is attached to purity of blood. 
Strong races like the French, the Italian, or our own, are 
of extremely mixed origin, Why shculd we suppose that 
the only invaders who left a deep mark on the Panjab were 
prehistoric Aryans? It seems hard to believe that later 
invaders—-Sakas, Yuehchis, and White Huns—completely 
vanished to reappear, according to Sir Herbert’s theory, as 
the Mahrattas|of Bombay, leaving no traces cf their blood 
in the Panjab. | If such traces there are, we should perhaps 
look for them among some of the tribes on both sides of the 
Salt Range, such as Gakkhars, Janjuas, Awans, Tiwanas, 
Ghebas, and Johdras, who are fine horsemen, not “tall, 
heavy men without any natural aptitude for horsemanship,” 
as Sir Herbert! described his typical Panjabi. 

In the North-Western Provinces the people, with in- 
significant exceptions, profess Islám. The last census of 
the Panjab showed the proportions of the adherents of the 
different religions as follows : | 
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Muhammadans soe ag ee 5r per cent. 
Hindus say a se ele 26. 4% 
Sikhs vfa ai on jii Ti g 
Other (chiefly Christians)... ue Fok p 


The strength of the Muhammadans is in the districts 
west of the Bias and of the Sutlej below its junction with 
the Bias. In all this western region there are few Hindus 
apart from the shopkeepers and traders. On the other 
hand, the hill country in the north-east 1s purely Hindu, 
except on the borders of Tibet, where the scanty popula: 
tion professes Buddhism. In the early centuries of the 
Christian era, Buddhist monasteries were scattered over 
the province. Probably the iconoclastic raids of Mahmud 
of Ghazni gave the coup de grace to a creed which had de- 
generated into a childish veneration of relics. I doubt. 
whether, any more than Brahmanism, it was ever in a real 
sense the religion of the village folk. While Hinduism is 
the predominant faith in the south-east, quite a fourth of 
the people there are Musalmans. Sikhs nowhere form - 
a majority. Their stronghold is the ezstern part of the 
central plain, where they number in tke five districts of 
Gurdaspur, Amritsar, Ferozepore, Jalandhar, and Ludhiana 
from 20 to 43 per cent. of the population. _ 

The decrease of Hindus in the last census amounted to 
nearly 15 per cent. Their birth-rate is lower, and their 
death-rate higher, than those of the Musalmans, and their 
losses by plague in the central and some of the south- 
eastern districts have been very heavy. A change of 
sentiment on the part of the Sikh community has led many 
persons to record themselves as Sikhs who were formerly 
content to bé regarded as Hindus. A quarter of the 
Hindus are untouchables, who can only be described as 
Hindus by courtesy. The village Hinduism of the east of 
the province is very remote from Brahmanism. The 
peasant may know the names of the great gods of the 
Hindu triad, but he does not raise temples to them. If 
there is a Shivala in the village, it has been built by a 
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-Hindu shopkeeper. In a vague sort cf way, I think, the 
‘Karnal peasant believes in a supreme being. The name of 
Paramezvar (the supreme lord) is often on his lips, and he 
rthinks thet rain and hail, wind and storm, fulfil his word. 
He refers the success or failure of his crops to the will of 
Paramesvar. | But the powers he is really concerned to 
-propitiate are the malignant godlings, whom, it is interest- 
ing to know, are mostly females, such as the goddesses of 
-smallpox and the other pustular diseases. The sainted 
-dead, such as Guga Pir, probably originally a snake god, 
and Lakhdata, or Sultan Pir, are also favourite objects of 
worship. The shrines of this curious pantheon are put up 
-outside th= villaga, and, except in the case of Guga and 
Lakhdata, ard gererally very insignificant structures. It is 
worth while to quote a passage from the Karnal district 
gazetteer ea represents Denzil Ibbetson’s view of the 
subject, ard I note in passing its bearing on the ethno- 
-logical proalem. 

“Te is a curious fact,” he wrote, “that most of the 
‘malevolent deities are worshipped chiefy by women and 
‘by childrer. while at their mother’s apron. Moreover, the 
-offerings made to them are taken, not by Brahmans, but by 
Impure anc probably aboriginal castes, and are of an impure 
‘nature. Thejprimeval Aryan invaders must have inter- 
married, probably largely with aboriginal women; and it is 
a question to which enquiry might profitably be dirécted 
whether thesd deities are not, in many cases, aboriginal 
deities.” | 

Hinduism, as ycu see, has always been, and is to-day, a 
most elastic term. The Census Superintendent, my friend 
Pandit Hari Kishn Kaul, himself a high-caste Hindu, 
wrote: “ The ldefinition which would cover the Hindu of 
the modern times is that he should be born of parents not 
belonging to some recognized religion other than Hinduism, 
marry within the same limits, believe in God, respect the 
<ow, and cremate the dead.” There is room in its ample ` 
folds for the Arya-Samaj ist, who rejects idol-worship and is 
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freeing himself from caste prejudices and marriage restric- 
tions, and the most orthodox Sanatan-dharmist, who carries 
out the whole elaborate daily ritual of Brahmanism ; for the 
ordinary Hindu shopkeeper, equally orthodox by profession, 
but whose ordinary religious exercises are confined to bath- 
ing in the morning ; for the followers of the village religion 
of the eastern districts, which I have just described; and 
for the childish idolaters of Kulu, who carry their local 
godlings about to visit each other at fairs, and would see 
nothing absurd in locking them all up in a dungeon if rain 
held off too long. 

Notwithstanding heavy losses by plague, Sikhs have 
increased by 37 per cent. A great access of zeal has led to 
many more Sikhs becoming Kesdharis. Sajhdarfs, or 
Munas, who represent one-fifth of the Sikh community, 
were in 1901 classed as Hindus. They are followers of 
Bába Nanak, cut their hair, and often smoke. When a 
man has taken the fahal, which is the sign of his becoming 
Kesdhári, or follower of Guru Govind, he must give up the 
kukka and leave his head unshorn. The future of Sikhism 
is with the Kesdhdri. He has no love for the reformed 
Arya-Samaj Hindu. Theoretically, he ought to have, but 
religious likes and hatreds don’t depend on theories. 

The conversion of the Western Panjab to Islám was 
evidently the result of missionary effort, and the great 
saints, like Bawa Farid, were also probably preachers of the 
faith. Nowadays Muhammadanism in the west has become 
largely the cult of dead saints and of reverence paid to the 
custodians of their shrines. A man’s 27, or spiritua 
director, may be the guardian of some little saints tomb in 
a village, or of some great shrine, such as those at Pak 
pattan, Multan, and Taunsa Sharif. The z's holiness 
may be more official than personal. 

In the eastern districts conversion to Islam was political, 
and Hindu and Muhammadan peasants live peaceably 
together in the same village. The Musalmans have 
their mosque for the worship of Allah, but were, and 
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neglect the gods. An influential Muhammadan Rajput, 
when I reproadhed him with the interest he displayed in a 
slab coverec with graven images, which I found in the bed 
_ of the cld Chakar, was quite unabashed, merely remarking, 
“ Why, our fathers made them ’ On the other hand, a 
Hindu peasant sometimes mixes vp the two creeds. I 
have known a headman belonging to a purely Hindu tribe 
exclaim “ Allah!” with great devoutness when my horse 
stumbled, and,|when asked why, he explained that Allah 
and Rabb were one, apparently taking Rabb as an 
orthodox Hindi: name for the Deity. The Musalmans of 
the Western Fanjab have a deep-rooted dislike for the 
gm dating from the period of the political predominance 
ÓF the latter. | 
I fear we must conclude that so far the result of educa- 
tion has been to accentuate religious differences and 
animosities. Both Sikhs and Muhammadans are gradually 
dropping ideas and observances retained in their daily life 
after they ceased to call themselves Hirdus. It is a 
natural and, from their point of view, a healthy result of 
enlightenment, ibut, unfortunately, at the present stage it. 
means a decrease, and not a growth, cf charity. 


fr probably still, not quite sure that it is prudent wholly to 





DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A MEETING of the Association was held at Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
on Monday, June 16, when a paper was read by Sir James Douie, K.c.S.1., 
on “ Races of the Punjab and North-West Frontier Provinces: Manners 
and Religions,” Sir Duncan Colvin Baillie, k.c.s.1, in the chair. The 
following ladies and gentlemen, among others, were present: The Right 
Hon. Lord Pentland, c.cs.1., G.C.1.E., P.C, H.H. The Thakur Sahib of 
Limbdi, The Chief of Ichalkaranji, Sir Arundel T. Arundel, k.c.s.1., and 
Lady Arundel, Sir Louis William Dane, G.c.1.e., C.S., Sir Frederic 
Fryer, K.c.s.1., Sir Mancherjee M. Bhownaggree, K.C.1.E., Sir Krishna G, 
Gupta, K.c.s.1., Sir Prabashankar D. Pattani, K.c.L.E., Sir Duncan James 
Macpherson, c.1.£., Sir Herbert Holmwood, Sir William Ovens Clark, 
Sir Charles Armstrong, Mr. T. J. Bennett, C.LE., M.P, Mr. Henry 
Marsh, C.LE. Brigadier-General H. A. Iggulden, C.I.E., Lieut.-Colonel 
S. H. Godfrey, CILE., Lieut.-Colonel W, H. Burke, 1.m.s., Colonel A. S. 
Roberts, Lieut.-Colonel F. S. Terry, Mr. W. Coldstream, k.-1-H., Mr. S. S. 
Thorburn, Mr. J. B. Pennington, Mr. Stanley Rice, Mr. F. H. Brown, 
Capt. H. Wilberforce Bell, Mr. G. O. Wm. Dunn, Lieut. S. H. 
Kirtikar, R.A.F., Lieut. D. L. Patwardhan, R.A.F., Mr. J. P. B. Jeejeebhoy, 
Mr. G. M. Ryan, Mr. E. Abbott, 1.c.s., Mr. K. P. Ketval, Mr. K. Gauba, 
Mr. F. S. Tabor, Miss H. S. Inman, Mr. F. J. P. Richter, Mr. M. Sorabji, 
Mr. E. H. Tabak, Mr. and Mrs. James Macdonald, Mrs. Jackson, Miss 
F. R. Scatcherd, Mrs. Beauchamp and friend, Mr. and Mrs. G. D. 
Robertson, Mrs. R. E. Candy, Mrs. Llewellin, Lieut.-Colonel C. M- 
Dallas, c.s.1., Miss Douie, Miss Duffin, Khan Bahadur Khalifa S. Hamid 
Hussain, Mrs. Garling Drury, Mrs. E. F. Kinneir-Tarte, Mr. Q. A. 
Rohaman, Miss Swainson, Miss E. R. Sykes, Mrs. F. Pollen, Mr, 
T. de C. Arbuckle, Mr. C. D. Kalkatni, Mrs. Walsh, Mr. D. Keith, 
Mrs. White, Colonel Lowry, Major-General Count Tcherep-Spiridovitch, 
Mr. G. Shelley, Lady Kensington, Mr. J. W. D. Johnstone, Mr, C. V. L. 
Rao, Mr. Mir Anwaruddin, Miss E. Roberts, Mrs. Salwey White, 
Mrs. Tracey, Mr. H. R. Cook, Miss Beck, Miss Webster, Miss Kramer, 
Miss Lefroy, Mr. H. J. R. Hemming, Mrs. Creagh Osborne, The Rev. Dr. 
Stanton, Miss Gaskell, Mr. and Mrs. Khalid Shelnath, Mrs. Wigan, Mr. 
D. B. Jayatilaka, Mr. S. Bahadur, Mr. E. H. Hamilton, Mr. Charles 
Bartley, 1.c.s., Mr. F. C. Channing, Mrs. Grant Govan, Mr. and Mrs, 
N. C. Sen, Mrs. Collis, Mr. F. B. Patel, and Dr. John Pollen, C.LE., 
Hon. Secretary. 

The CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlemen, my knowledge of Punjab 


castes and tribes is somewhat limited. It began with an intimate friend- 
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ship with a few Sikh families who had been settled as Government 
Grantees in” the. United Provinces. For n> one whom I have met in 
India have I had greater admiration than I had for the head of one of 
' these families. Later cn I had a somewhat wider acquaintance with the 
Funjab during a cold weather spent in camp in the canal colonies, 
Such experience as I have had of the Punjab has been sufficient to inspire 
me with very great| admiration for the Punjabi. There is no doubt that 
the rigorous climate of the Punjab—rigorous in cold, rigorous in heat-— 
and the arid though fertile soil, out of which rich crops are compelled 
by unceasing laborr, breed a virile population Th2 population of the 
Punjab would be regarded as fine in any part of the world. 

I do net thiak it necessary to dilate on the qualifications of Sir James 
Douie to address you on this subject. He has been a Settlement Officer, 
Settlement Ccmmsioner, and Financial Commissicner in the Punjab; 
these appointments invo-ving a very much closer knowledge of the people 
than the ordinary 2xecutive work demands. Wo one is better qualified 
to speak on this stbject than Sir James Douie. who left the Punjab after 
a full period of sé@cvice, carrying with him not only the respect, but the 
affectionaze regardlof the people amongst whom he served. The subject of 
his paper is ore which at any time would be of grea: interest, but at the 
present time it is of special interest as the cnaracter end relations zuzer se 
cf the Indian castes hare a most important bearing on the reform pro- 
posals which are new before the British Parliament. 

(The paper was then read. ) 

The CHAIRMAN : Ladies and gentlemen, we must all acknowledge our 
debt to Sir James Douie for his most interesting and instructive paper. 
The only remark I have to make by way of crit.cism refers to the ethno 
logical theory which he has to some extent adopzed. It seems to me that 
a purely topographical Ccefinition of the extent of the Aryan blood in India 
must be misleading, and I think an examinatior. of tke statistics on which 
that theory is based confirms my impression. Statist.cs based on average 
measurements of g:oUups so little homogeneous as the so-called Rajput or 
Chatri or the Baniya castes combine figures wick. vary widely, and represent 
not a type but an arithmetical average drawn irom varying types. Even 
among Brahmins, who probably more than any cthez caste have maintained 
ther separate identity, there have been included various groups of outsiders. 
The only way in waich statistics of ethnological measurements can, in my 
opinion, give zn indication of Aryan descent is by following up much moere 
closely the homogeneous subdivisions of the various so-called castes. 

Sir Louis DANE said he did nnt profess to be an ethnologist, but had 
been interested in hearing the various theories of the ethnology of the 
Punjab. He agreed it was extraordinarily difficult to draw a hard-and-fast 
line as to who were Aryan and who were no:. On tke hills bordering’ on 
Thibet, where he had been for a great many years, there were certain 
portions of the valley that were distinctly Buddh:st, and there was no doubt 
whatever of their Thibeian origin. Thirty years afterwards certain portions 
had become Rajput, and the probability was that they were of mixed 
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descent from Aryans and Thibetans. Sir James Dovie had referred to the 
origin of the Baluchis and’ the Pathans. He was very glad to ‘see that 
Sir James had abandoned the idea that a tribe nacessarily be.onged to the 
race to which its language belonged. They all knew quite well that many 
nations had had to adopt a language which was not their language of 
origin ; it was the language of the country in which they had happened to 
be when it was conquered Ly somebody else. As time went on they were 
more disposed to believe in the authenticity of the old mytks and stories 
than was formerly the case. A good many of them would remember being 
told that there had never been suck a thing as the War of Troy or the 
Minoan civilization, but new it had been conclusively proved that there 
had been such historical phases. The late Ameer of Afghanistan had 
impressed upon him that the Pathans, or the Afghans, were the Lost 
Tribes. He said they had migrated from the south-west. If one looked 
at the features of a great many of the Pathans it was hard to believe that 
they were not Semitic. The same tking was true as regards the Baluchis. 
‘They had heard that the Baluchis came from Syria. He thought this 
was exceedingly probable, though at what period they migrated was not 
known. No doubt in the course of their trek they incorporated a great 
many of the indigenous people that they turned out. It was ridiculous to 
suppose that any nation enzering a country would necessarily exterminate 
all the inhabitants ; they were far tod valuable as workers for that to be 
done, The Jews were directed to exterminate certain clans, but they did 
not succeed in exterminating even the particular clans which they were 
directed to exterminate. In his opinion, when the invasions of India came 
from the north-west, the strongest infusion of the invading races had been 
deft in the Punjab, and i: gradually weakened as it extended to the 
east and the south, That was the reason why more people of the Aryan 
type were found in the Punjab than to the east and south. He was very 
glad to see from the latest Indian papers that all the races cf the Punjab 
had presented addresses to his eminent and courageous successor, Sir M. 
O.Dwyer, in which they practically said: “We have some grievances 
against you, but when it comes to invasion from Afghanistan the matter 
is different; our quarrels are those of our own household, and the Govern- 
ment may rely upon all of us to stanc out in defence of the Funjab against 
any invader from the north-west.” The part which the Punjab had played 
an the war was known to them all; more than three-quarters of the total 
number of recruits had been obtained from that province, and even a 
larger proportion of the recruits for tae labour battalions. He hoped that 
‘4 great many of those who had bean demobilized would return to the 
‘colours, and do what their -eaders sa d was their duty—fight on behalf of 
the Indian Government against any _nvader, and so remove the memory 
of the recent unfortunate disturbances, in which happily the peasants— 
some 85 per cent. of the population—did not take much fart. In con- 
‘clusion, he desired to express his deep regret at the death of their very 
joyal and trusted ally, His Majesty Habibullah Khan, the late Ameer 
of Afghanistan. He had the honour Df negotiating with the late Ameer the 
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treaty of March 21, 1905, which the Ameer had sc loyally observed up to 
the time when he wab murdered. Throughout the war the position of the 
Ameer had been a most extraordinarily difficult >ne. He had been re- 
peatedly urged >y all the fanatical elements in Afghanistan to throw in his 
lot with the Turks and the Germans and invade zhe Punjab. The pros- 
pect that had seen ‘held out to him was a most brilliant one. Early 
in 1915 the British, had only two regular divisions in the Punjab, and 
a few scattered brigedes and 33,000 Indian Defence Volunteers in the 
resi of India. It used to be common at ore time te smile at the Volun- 
teers, but the war had proved their worth and value, and as an old Punjab 
Volunteer he rejoicer at the honour in which they were now held. If the 
British had not carried the war into Mesopotamia he did not believe that 
the Ameer could possibly have stood against the pressure that had been 
brought to bear upon him to join the Germans and the Turks, who could 
easily have reached Afghanistan through Persia, But for the courageous 
will and loyal attitude of the Ameer India might have been invaded from 
the north by an army of 500,000 men, against which the Indian Govern- 
ment at first would have been able to place only a few regular divisions 
and 33,000 volunteers. In these circumstances he felt bound to take the 
opportunity, when speaking of the races of the Punjab and the North- 
West Frontier, to refer to the eminent services o7 that distinguished and 
deeply regretted Pathan, who had stood >y his engagements and had 
saved the Empire |rrom tremendous loss in morey and lives. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Sir FREDERIC FRYER said his connection with the Punjab was some- 
what limited, because, although he originally served in the Punjab, he had 
spent a great part of his career in Burma. As far as his recollection went, 
wkat had been told them by Sir James Douie with reference to the races 
of the Punjab and the North-West Province was entirely accurate. During 
his term of service in the Punjab he had spent a considerable time on the 
frontier, and was, therefore, familiar with the Baluckis and the Pathans, 
particularly with the Beluchis. The Baluchis were distinct from „the 
Pathans. In those! days the Baluchis and the Pathars were always at 
wer with one ancther. When the Punjabis. went to Burma, as a great 
many of them had done, to enlist in the military police, they had forgotten 
a great deal of their religious differences, and it was common for Muham- 
madans, Sikhs. endl Hindus to marry Burmese women, and when they left 
the army or the military police, many of them settled in Burma. He 
did not know what their descendants would be. whether they would be 
Burmans, Muhammadans, Sikhs, or Hindus; but he knew that they had 
settled down comfd-tably in Burma, and were able to make a very good 
living there. He thought it was a desirable thing that they should settle 
in that country. The remarks of Sir James in rezerence to the spirit that 
the Punjabis were showing were very gratifying. (Applause.) 

Mr. CoLpsrR=aM said he wished to bear test.mony to the accuracy of 
the description given by Sir James Douie. Tbe Punjab was a country 
rich in eel ll hae He did not suppose there was any part 
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of India, perhaps even of he world, so rich in that respect. The races 
known as Sudh, Girth, Kunet, were each a considerable study. And the 
province contained many virile and martial stocks. For instance, in 
the Western Punjab the town of Tiwana and in the east the town of 
Kala’naur each sent a large number of their young men into the cavalry 
regiments. 

In proposing a vote of thanks to the Chairman and the lecturer, the _ 
CHIEF OF ICHALKARANJI said that the Chairman said that he did not 
know much about the Punjab; but as he had lived on the borders of that 
province for many years he seemed to have a good knowledge of the 
country, and they are all really very thankful to him for his able conduct in 
the chair this afternoon. As regards the learned lecturer, he was quite 
a master of his subject, and as we attentively listened to his able paper we 
were convinced that.the statements and the very valuable information given 
therein were reliable and convincing. The speaker further remarked that 
as the Aryans had made their home and chanted their inspired hymns 
of the Vedas on the banks of the sacred rivers of the Punjab, all people of 
Aryan descent in India can well call themselves Punjabis. Referring to 
the theories about the untouchable class, the Chief differed from what fell 
from the learned lecturer, and was inclined to support the idea that many 
clans of the depressed class were of pure or mixed Aryan descent. He 
referred to the Puranas, wherein, in describing the descent of kings and 
Rishes, it is stated that certain of their offspring became Chandals; one 
brother became a Brahmin, another a Kshatriya, and yet another, having 
fallen, became an outcaste or a Chandal. Manu and other lawgivers also 
state mixed marriages as the origin of the untouchable classes. Looking 
in this way to the status of the untouchables would materially help to the 
satisfactory and speedy solution of the depressed class problem. In con- 
clusion, he asked the audience to pass the vote of thanks with acclamation. 

Mr. N. C. Sen, in seconding the resolution, said he thought there was 
much ignorance which prevails on the subject of the “ Races of the 
Punjab,” and a deeper study should be made of it. They had learnt 
much from the interesting and illuminating lecture that evening. He 
would like to point out how often Englishmen mentioned in connection 
with the war names of the Sikhs and Gurkhas as being the finest fighters, 
when there were many others, not only in the Punjab, but elsewhere 
in India. 

Dr. PoLLEN, in supporting the vote of thanks to the Lecturer and 
Chairman, said they were deeply indebted to both. The Chairman had 
at once responded to his request to preside at the meeting, and he had 
brought to bear upon the paper a unique knowledge of the province over 
which he had ruled, and he had been able to throw a great deal of light 
upon the races so closely connected with the adjoining province of the 
Punjab. 

The resolution was put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman and the Lecturer having thanked the meeting, the 
proceedings terminated. 


| . 
THE FUTURE OF INDIAN WOMEN 
By Mrs. N. C. Sen 


I wave been asked to speak on the future of _ndian women. 
I don’t pretend to be a prophet or rather a prophetess, nor 
an authority on pnis subject either. But I find this Indian 
women questioa:is very interesting to the English public, 
so I have often ppoken on it in my humble way, aad others 
have spoken too on it. I think the reason of the eagerness 
to know about ts on the part of the English public is 
because we Indian women are not quite fam liar fgures to: - 
them yet, they still have some doubt about us; that is why 
we are asked now and again to render an accoun: of our- 
selves, and justizy our claim and existenc2 to the world. 
Many of your missionaries and some other sojourners from 
this country have sometimes tried to depict our pictures, but 
jnvariably have failed to do so correctly. Perhaps without 
meaning any harm, perhaps with the best of intentions 
towards us, for which we must feel grateful. Now I must tel! 
you that we Indians have benefited a grea- deal by the 
missionaries ; they have felt for us, worked Tor us, and, per- 
haps, some of them, have died for us; but wich dus respect 
and gratitude forlall their well-meaning efforts I must say, 
speaking in general terms, they have failed to enter into our 
hearts, because they have looked down upon cur religions and 
civilization, they have not troubled tc studv them, they do 
not think anything can be worth existing besice Christianity 
and Western civilization. They have pitied us in ignorance, 
and no self-respecting nation with a great pest such as we 
have had likes to} be pitied. 

So much for ap missionaries, and some of the well- 
meaning Wester people who go cut to work for and 
amongst us — taking any trouble to Erow us. Now 
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before I deal with our future, I think I ought to tell you 
something of our cwn and our country’s past, and also of 
the present. : 

The Indian nation, or rather the majority of the races of 
which the Indian nation is composed, is very ancient, and 
was once highly civilized. Perhaps tc most of you here it 
is no news, as most of you know India quite intimately. 
Our ancient literature stands as a living proof. Our civiliza- 
tion began as long ago as something like 5,000 years, as 
you all know. If India was not situated in the unfortunate 
East, if her climate was not tropical, if the sons of her soil 
possessed fairer complexions, if the blazing sun did not 
scorch them, we should have Leen understood far better by 
the West, although I think it ought to be easy for the 
people of this country to understand us, and it ought to be 
easy for us to understand therm, as we both come from the 
same Aryan stock. But I find it is difficult for the West to 
understand any people of another religion than Christianity, 
as I have said before when mentioning the missionaries. 
Missionaries are sent out after all by the benevolent people 
of this country to save our souls from eternal condemna- 
tion. But while I am of opinion that they could apply their 
money to greater advantage tc many of their needy country 
men and women, I must take this opportunity of thanking 
them for being the instruments to encourage education (it 
was the missionaries who sowed the first seeds of western 
education in India, for which we can never be too grateful), 
and to give relief in times of famine and when epidemics’ 
break out—in our country we have yet to learn much from 
your workers in the cause of humanity. The majority of our 
educated and well-to-do people have not done their duty 
very much by their poorer and ignorant classes in the past, 
or rather last 150 years; if they had done so there would 
not be room for outsiders ta come and work there. But 
now we all realize our responsibility to our country. In 
many things you and we can join hands and both derive 
benefit; but we must no longer sit idle and dream of a 
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bright fature—we must work for it and make our future 
worthy of our past. But, whether the West would recognize 
it or not, we 4@d a great past; we had kings who were 
personif ed justice, kindness, and love itself to their subjects, 
like King Ramehandra, King Harist Chandra, King Yud- 
histenra, King Asoka, etc. I daresay yo. all here know 
the wonderful stories about them. We had high moral 
standarcs for every phase of life, botk domestic and 
public. Ary or every means were nct fair, even in 
love or war, in those days. Conscience was not blunted, 
and heerts were not cold. Women were not debarred 
from pursuing culture and taking part in the work of the 
world. 

I am going to quote you from a poem by a woman poet 
of medieval India. I am sorry I canrot give her name, but 
you may find it in the book called “ Nationalism,” by 
Rabindra Nzth Tagore (the English trarslation which I . 
give you was rendered by him). You will see through these 
verses that life in its thousand aspects was realized as one 
whole and grand phenomenon by our cultured women of 
the past, they wére as deep thinkers as any of your modern 
philosophers : 

“T salute che Lite which is like a sprouting seed, 
With its one arm uoraised in the air, and the other down in the earth ; 
The Life whick is cne in its outer form and Its inner sap; 


The Life that ever'appears, yet ever eludes ; 
The Life that comes I salute, and the Life that goes. 


“I salute che Lite that is revealed and that which is hidden ; 
I salute zhe Lire in suspense, standing still as a mountain, 
And the Life at the surging sea of fire ; 
The Life that is {ender like a lotus, and hard lixe a thunderbolt. 


“I salute the Life wkich is of the mind, with its one side in the dark and 
the other :n the light; 
I salute the Lite in the house and the Life abroad ir the unknown : 
The Life full of jay and the Life weary with ite pain; 
The Life eternally moving, rocking the world into st Ilness ; 
The Life deep andisilent, breaking out into roaring waves.” 


I will now quote you from one of our sacred scriptures a 
i 
simple prayer utt2red some thousands of yeers ago by a 
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woman sage, Maitrayee by name, which prayer has been 
introduced into our Brahmosamáj, or Indian theistic 
churches for our daily prayer : 


‘Lead me, O Lord, to the Truth from all untruth, E 
Lead me to light from dark, 
Lead me to Immorality from Death, 
Be revealec to me, O Thou Self-Revealer, 
Show me Thy blisszul countenance, and keep me under Thy Eternal 
Protection,” 


This sage realized the fruitlessness of worldly treasures ; 
she thirsted for the Eternal One, and so when her husband 
— great sage and philosopher, Yajnavalkya—gave up 
worldly pursuits and went to seek and realize Truth, she 
would not stop at home either. 

We have many instances of such renunciation of the 
world by great women thinkers as well as men. Only about 
three hundred years ago Mirabai, the queen of one of the 
Rajput kings, left her palace and her people to become a 
nun and devote her life to the cause of God and humanity. 
Her name is well known all over India, and her memory is 
cherished as a great treasure and with love by rich and 
poor alike. The sacred songs composed by her have 
become as common property of all lovers of God and 
devotees in India. To renounce the worid does not mean 
that you sever all connection with the world; you only sever 
the small connections, and in reality you become one with 
the whole world and the universe. It is a glorious right, 
and few only can achieve it. 

From all this you will realize that we, the people of the 
Fast, had a standard of education (when the East was in a 
position to bave a standard) that was marvellous in its 
result, Thousancs of years have come and gone, but the 
mark that old education, that old civilization, has left cannot 
pass away. 

Now by education people mean mostly a means by which 
one is able to read and write some Western language 
(English generally in the British Empire); to have a fair 
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knowledge ofthe past and present histories of the Western 
world (the Eastern world does not count very much); to 
acquire Western habits, customs, tastes, manners, and so 
on. Tke West! sets the standard, and the East has either 
to accept it and! try to reach its level or sink into nonentity 
—for about the last 150 years it has been so In old India 
philosophy, sciehce—both spiritual and material—titerature, 
art, music, medicine, and various other branches of know- 
ledge were developed to a very high degre2; some of them 
were as high ag they are now in the West, and some were 
even more developed. “ Nothing is new under the sun” is 
a saying, and that nothing was unknown to our wise men 
. and women of the past is our belief. Even the wireless 
messages and deroplanes were mentioned in some of our 
ancient books. : Their spiritual achievements have been 
marvellaus and have been unexcelled. The aim of educa- 
tion was to form the character, to build it on a firm basis, 
to help to develop the individuality—not ta mar it. Living 
examples and ideals were in front of every student, and 
one’s life's work was to bring oneself up to that ideal. 
Thus edacation in old India was a living education ; it did 
not always depend on learning languages and grammars, 
although the Sanskrit (which literally means ‘ reformed ”) 
language, the spoken and written language of old India, is 
one of the most| perfect languages in the world, and is the 
root language of Aryan languages in many lands. There 
were both a leamed class and an illiterate class in ancient 
India, but the illiterate man was rot always considered 
uneducated as he often received moral and practical teaching 
by word of mouth from the learned ones. Even now in re- 
mote villages in India one sees the peasant men and women 
gathering round their village pundit, or bard, of an evening 
or afternoon to hear him read some holy scriptures or recite 
some noble stories of the past. And they not only derive 
the knowledge of high ideals from all this, but their mode 
of living is also regulated by them. Through their ignorance 
they oftea D i many inconveniences and succumb to 
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many virulent diseases, and yet by habit and for the sake 
of their religion they are much cleaner than most people 
of that class in most parts of the world. They would 
rather go without their daily meals than their daily ablu- 
tions; every stitch of clothing that taney weer must be 
washed every day; every nook and corner of their little 
huts must be swept and scrubked daily ; every fot and pan, 
cup and plate, must be spotlessly clean before they can be 
used again. If this can be said of our lower classes, the 
standard of life of our upper classes may well be imagined. 
The upper class, or the learned class, divided their lives 
into four periods; the first was solely devoted to learning, 
either in a hermitage or in one’s parental home. Men and 
women had the same education; women were on the same 
footing with men, and were sometimes even higher, and 
were not, as a rule, inferior to them in inteilect. As early as 
Vedic times we see women helping to compose laws, writing 
scriptures, thinking out many philosophical problems, and 
discovering many truths. In connection with this I shall 
mention Maitrayee and Gargee, the names cf two great 
women sages; but there had been scores of them. Those 
who take any interest in this subject will do well to read 
some Sanscrit books, or translations of them, regarding the 
women of ancient India. There were women wo surpassed 
men in astrology and mathematics, like Khana and Lilabati ; 
there were women who fought in battle for the sake of their 
country and their Eonour, side by side with th2ir men, and 
died heroic deaths rather than surrender ; there were women 
who led armies in the field and proved themszlves worthy 
leaders. Names of women like Durgavati, Karnavati, and 
Ahalyabai are to be found in Rajput and Mogul history, 
and also in the history of British India of early last century. 
There were women who went through lifelorg trials and 
persecutions for the sake of their faith and their loved ones, 
as Sita, Shaibya Damayanti, Droupadi and some others did; 
there were women whose iron will even conqu2red death— 
those who know the story of Savitri will admit that it was so. 
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Sita, Savitri, Arundhati, Maitrayee, Gargee, and many such 
others ‘nspired hundreds and thousancs through their noble 
examples, and they gradually became the very flesh and 
blood of the whole womanhood of India. They are still. 
so to a great extent; the high idee] of womanhood of 
ancient India is still alive—our old ani medieval literature 
is full of ennobling and inspiring stories of wonderful men 
and women. | These works of literature have helped a 
great ceal to keep those exalted characters alive in our 
minds. Writings like the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, 
Srimat Bhegavat Gita Puranas, etc., have been immortal 
through agés, jand are imperishable. 

Indiz was not rich only in noble-minded men and women, 
but she wes materially very prospercus too; in fact, her 
fabulous wealth was a common byword at one time, which 
made her a centre of attraction time after time, and 
brough: her manv visitors from meny foreign lands— 
foreigners zhat came to love India ir the end, for it has 
been aways impossible to resist her charms; foreigners 
that becams Indianized in time. In India you will see 
many races and religions now, many grades and degrees 
of civilization and culture residing side by side. There is 
room for all in India’s bosom as there is room for all in 
God’s world. |“ Live and let live” kas always been the 
moito cf India, and that is why India has escaped death. 
The gleries of [Ezypt and Rome and oher ancient empires 
belong zo Evgone days—only a few monuments have sur- 
vived to tell their tale; but India’s past is linked with her 
present. Through many vicissitudes she has passed; she 
is the better for them all and noc tke worse. She has 
gathered in her bosom a rich harvest in taese thousands 
of years, anc, if she looks forward to a Suture worthy of her 
past, she is surely justified in doing so. 

India may be kelpless to-day, but certainly not hopeless. 
Her spiritual and material resources are not exhausted. 
She can still produce men like Rabindra Nath Tagore, one 
of the Zreatest living poets and sages of the world. 
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Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale, the noblest statesman India 
ever had, who was the uncrowned king of the people of 
India and loved by all, high and low alike. Had he only 
spared himself a little, and had not worked for his beloved 
Motherland as hard as he did, he would have been amongst 
us to-day, and would have steered us out of all difficulties 
and turmoil in India. Then we have Sir Jagadish Chandra 
Bose, one of the cleverest scientists of the twentieth century, 
and we have Lord Sinha, the pride of all India and the 
marvel of the present generation, if [am permitted to say so 
in the presence of our chairman, and scores of other noble- 
minded men in Hindu, Muhammadan, Parsee, and othercom- 
munities in India, who have given and are givirg the best 
that is in them for the cause of their native land. And we 
have women too, who are “doing their bit” and carrying 
on the old tradition, well-known women of remarkable talents, 
women with high literary ability, women witk admirable 
philanthropic activities, women with great capacity to 
rule and manage big states—women like Pundita Ramabai, 
Sarojini Naidu, Kamini Sen, Swarnokumari Ghosal— 
women like Her Highness the Begum Saheba of Bhopal, 
and late Maharani Swarnomoyee in Bengal, I could name 
many others if I had time. In Bengal alone, the place I 
come from, there have been, and are, numbers of women of 
such intellect that would do credit to any civilized country 
in the West. We have lady novelists, scholars, editors, 
poets, graduates, doctors, nurses, teachers, and last, but not 
least, lady land-holders, who are known as better managers 
of their estates than the majority of men land-holders; 
and we have one or two lawyers. too, although they are 
not allowed to practise in the courts, which, in my opinion, 
is very unfair, especially in India, where most of the high- 
class ladies of both Hindu and Moslem communities are 
still in purdah, and consequently are not well defended in 
the courts when they are faced with some law-suits. 
Women all over the world have always been ready to 
sacrifice themselves for men—to sink their very indi- 
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viduality. Men have often taken acvantage of it; they 
have often <reated them as mere playthings, and sometimes 
as tools to serve their worldly purpose. I am extremely 
sorry to sav all this, but who can deny my charges as not 
true ? | 

I mentioned,a little time back two ladies’ names in con- 
nection witi astronomy and mathemetics, One of them 
— Khana, the great woman astronomer whose wise sayings 
are stil: often;quoted in many parts of India—sacrificed 
herself by ctting her tongue off to save her father-in-law, 
a well-xnown!astronomer in the cocrt of great King 
Vikramaditya, jand one of the famous nine gems of that 
king, from the, humiliation of being outshone by a woman 
—his own daughter-in-law—when the king sent for her, 
hearing of her wonderful genius, to be he tenth gem in his 
court. Her father-in-law, Baraha Liisra, was himself 
indebtec to żer once by her solving = great problem for 
him which hejwas given by the king to solve, but he 
repaid her by having her tongue cut out. This is but one 
little instance of women’s self-sacrifice in India. Who does 
not know about the Sati system that prevailed less than 
a hundred years ago in many parts of Icdia! It was not an 
ancient custom,'and it was perhaps very barbarous, and yet 
it showed women’s courage and self-sacrifice. Women, it 
seems to me. have been allowed to exist more or less just 
for the conveniénce of men all over the world, especially for 
the last few centuries. No doubt they are often made a fuss 
of, especially if they are fortunate enough to have good looks, 
fortunes are =aftén spent on them, but that cannot atone for 
. the limitless injury that has been done to the growth of their 
mental and inzellectual faculties. 

A great Chinese lady cf modern China advised her 
countrywomen ¢nce tc “refuse to adorn themselves with 
paint and pawder or trick themselves out in seductive 
guise, and to réalize that every human being has his or 
her own cour.temance given to them by God.” We women 
of all nationalities and countries can learn much from the 
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above. We have to learn yet to live cur natural life, find 
out our true mission and be true to it, and work out our 
own salvation. The educated woman’s scope and field of 
work in India are growing larger and larger every day— 
there are women who take a keen interest even in politics, 
as they did in olden time. Thirst for knowledge has made 
many women cvercome the hardest barriers. And while 
we have so much left on the intellectual side, the material 
side is not dead either. India’s mines are not quite empty 
yet of all their yold and diamonds, India’s soil is still pro- 
ductive, although famines occur very often, but they are, 
I am afraid, more or less due to mismanagement. Indian 
weavers still devise fine patterns in rich colours with their 
deft fingers—only they are not much encouraged now I am 
sorry to say—but they defy all efforts of Manchester and 
Birmingham te copy them. Indian artisans still make 
things that are eagerly sought after by travellers and 
treasure-hunters from the outside world. 

And India is not devoid of heroism and bravery. Like 
the “chips of the old block,” India’s fighting classes have 
indeed done very weil, and have proved their mettle over 
and over again in the recent war. 

With all these fine materials India cannot be called poor. 
India has no occasion to despair. Indian women require 
less pity than women of many Western countries. 

Everywhere, in every country, there are good and bad, 
wisdom and igrorance, east end and west end, upper class 
and lower class, corruption, stagnation, deterioration, and 
also new reform. India is no exception to this rule. We 
have there the highest spiritual conceptions, side by side 
with the grossest form of superstition ; but, while vice may 
seem large, and occupy a big space, virtue is always more 
solid and lasting, and in reality outbalances the former. 

Indian women were held in high regard for their fine 
characters in olden time, fine characters are only a result of 
fine education—fine living education, I should say. Manu, 
the first law-maker in ancient India, gave advice to men 
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` that “the daughters should be brought up with just as 
much care and education as the sons, and given in marriagé 
to learned and refined men.” Hae also said, ‘‘ Where women 
were respected' and honoured there dwelt prosperity and 
blissfulness, and God Himself dwelt there.” Men in olden 
time not only respected and honoured women, but often 
took their advice, help, and guidance as well; women were 
co-thinkers and co-workers with their mer., l 

Even now, in most of the families cf India, ons sees that 
women have more'voice in all family matters than men. 
Men are orly the bread-winners, but women are the dis- 
tributors of bread. Women, the mistresses of the house- 
holds, generally the mothers, or grandmothers, or aunts, 
reign supreme with absolute power-—and thar absolute 
power is mainly composed of love, consideration and self- 
denial. These noble virtues of the elders help the young 
ones to mould their characters. 

Our women have centuries of civilization, moral teaching 
and sublime ideas running in their veins, so with all the 
facilities of the' present generation they are sure to do well, 
and move forward to a bright future. They are not only 
going to reign supreme in their own households in future, 
but going to join their men in the outside world as in olden 
time. The barrier is broken now, the veil is removed. 
They are feeting the pleasure of sunshine and fresh air 
beating on their faces; they have heard the call of the 
mother earth and the blue sky; thew are no longer 
separated from) the rest of the world. ' 

A time is coming when every land and every nation will 
be given its due, and I feel there is someching more going 
to happen; it seems a new light is dawning over the world, 
a new golden era already approaching, fast piercing through 
the sorrows and bitterness of the recent world-wide war, 
and the present unrest and turmoil in every country. God 
is not merciléss; men in ignorance court disaster and 
destruction, but God in His wisdom is always kealing and 
building ae Many people already can see how busily 
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His hands are at work, how fast He is drawing His 
countries, the East and West, the North and South 
together. It seems He is going to make them all con- 
tribute their best for the foundation of the coming age, and 
women’s tender care and common sense are vitally required 
to help heal all wounds, and bringing humanity to new life 
and strength to be worthy of it. It seems as if all countries 
had been working, more or less, for their own individual 
interest—each, while working, was ignoring the others, as 
it were—and consequently working against the others. 

None of us (of the East or the West) must be ungrateful ; 
none of us must deny the truth that in the past we have | 
been indebted to each other for many things; none of us 
should try to be superior to another—for whos2 are the 
East and the West? They all belong to God the Invisible, 
Immortal, Eternal King, and He belongs to them, to us all. 
We deny Him, violate His divine right, when we divide 
His Kingdom and divide ourselves, His’ creatures. We 
cut Him, as it were, into pieces and put barriers between 
them, and make Him smaller and smaller and lose sight of 
Him altogether when we find fault with the ways and 
religions of others, when we feel no sympathy, tolerance, 
and good-will towards our fellow-beings. 

But a time is coming when all may claim their right and 
come to their own; when man and woman, black, white, 
brown and yellow, will be given the same chance and the 
same opportunities all over the world ; when all the barriers 
will crumble down ; when God will brook no more denials 
of Him, and will reveal once more to the world as He has 
done many a time in the past, that Æzs laws are supreme 
over all the others, and that Æzs decree is final. 

The East received from Him the leadership of the 
human race in the early ages of the world, and it was A7zs- 
will again that the West should have a chance. But it 
seems that He Hzmself is going to take up the leadership 
‘in future, and is going to raise and bring all His countries 
to one level. We shall all have to give up something, we 
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shall all have to meet each other half-way. Even education 
will have to be re-organized ; it will have to bear the stamp 
of the East just as much as of the West in future; it must 
no longer ignore other civilizations outside Europe. 

The remote past was a golden age for the women of 
India; there’s no doubt about it. They were then free, 
and had every chance to work out their own salvation. 
The struggle began in the Middle Ages ; they, the women, 
became simply properties of their men, they almost lost 
their identity, although now and again some women, in 
spite of all obstacles made their personalities felt in even the 
dark Middle Ages. 

Our position to-day is much better than it was fifty years 
ago, and yet we are still more or less at the mercy of our 
men. We have the consolation, however, that we are not 
the only women in the world who have been suppressed 
and ignored by their men-folk. We are dictated to about 
our duties in life by men, as if they had more woman- 
instinct than we had, and knew what was good for us and 
what was not. We never attempt to dictate to them, for 
we know they know what is best for them—at least, they 
ought to know—but we are ready to advise and help them 
as much as we can, for our happiness is inseparable from 
their success in life. What we want is to have sympathy 
and facilities to develop our inner nature to its full capacity. 
We have got a firm foundation in our past; we can build 
up on it if we are not hindered from doing so. Men and 
women can always help each other, can be companions, 
instead of being a stumbling-block to each other. I know 
I am shocking most of our men as I say this; they say we 
want to be suffragettes, they say we are becoming Angli- 
cized. But they forget: we only want our birthright; we 
only want to follow in the footsteps of our ancient women- 
leaders ; and we do not despise the Western culture, because 
we know there is much good in it, and we are much 
benefited when we imbibe it, and we believe all cultures 
and fruits of noble thoughts are the property of the whole 
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world, and no progress-loving people can afford to leave out 
any of them, for it would be to their own detriment if they 
did. Our women in olden times were not married before 
they were full-grown women, they often chose their husbands 
and were equal to them in culture and education; in some 
communities in India they have discarded early marriage, 
especially the Brahmosomaj and Aryasomaj. But the 
standard of the education for the women is not quite fixed 
yet. Some say we ought to be given education just 
enough to be fit companion of our husbands. Whata 
great concession! Some say women in India ought not to 
have professional and higher education, and condemn those 
who have them already. They say it makes the women 
undomesticated, which I think is utter nonsense. Nothing 
to me is menial in the way of housework and attending to 
the comfort of my family, and I know it is not so to the 
majority. To most of the women in our country and also 
in this it is not so—even to those who are placed very high 
up in rank and position. There may be a few exceptions, 
but one ought not judge by exceptions. 

Some, again, argue that women are very seldom un- 
provided for by their men relations in our country, so there 
need not be any professions open to them, but provision 
ought not to be the only aim of a profession. To be a 
doctor or a nurse or a teacher, lawyer, or a judge, is to be 
of sérvice to one’s own country and fellow-countrypeople ; 
it is giving life a broader outlook. Of course, every 
woman would not be required to go out into the world to 
earn her living, but they can all do some useful work out- 
side their domestic sphere. They can learn to feel for 
their country and the world at large, feel themselves to 
belong to it ; and, what is more, education ought to be for 
the sake of education first, and then for anything else. By 
education I mean having full chance to develop oneself— 
both mentally and physically. 

We have had many champions of women’s cause in the 
last eighty years, such as Raja Rammohin Roy, great 
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Pundit Ishwar Chandr Vidya Sagar, Brahma Naudu, 
Keshul Chandra Sen and others, to whose memories we, 
the modern Indian women, always shall be highly grateful 
for paving the path of advancement for us during that time ; 
but I am sorry to say there is still much to be done before 
we are on the same footing with our men in the outside 
world as their comrades and co-workers. They themselves 
haven’t got much footing in their country’s affairs yet, but a 
beginning is about to be made, we rejoice in it, and want to 
take a share in it. Most of the educated women do feel for 
their land just as deeply as our men do: they want to serve 
their mother-country, to live for her, to die for her. A 
small portion of our men are going to get the franchise now; 
some of our educated women, with the help of some leading 
women of this country, approached and asked the authori- 
ties to grant the franchise to our women also—at least, to 
some specially qualified ones. I am sorry to say our 
appeal has been in vain. But we are not going to be Gis- 
heartened, we are going to manage ourselves as. best as we 
can to shape our destiny, which won’t be unworthy of our 
past, I am fully confident of it. We have some great sup- 
porters amongst your women. They feel for us, not only 
because they are women, but because they have been our 
fellow-sufferers for centuries as well. 

We appreciate their good-feeling, and avail ourselves of 
their kind help on our onward path to realize our national 
life. No nation can be called’ perfectly civilized till its 
whole body is given every chance to develop. Its women- 
portion is just as essential as its men-portion—perhaps 
more so—for they have been given the divine right of 
motherhood of the nation. “The hand that rocks the 
cradle rules the world,” and really makes or unmakes the 
nations and builds or destroys the empire. The early 
teachings that are instilled in the baby minds take firm 
root invisibly, and bear fruit in later life and for genera- 
tions. | 

We have to be worthy mothers to our sons and daughters 
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if we want to do our duty by our beloved country. And 
in order to be able to do so we must be given a fair chance, 
and must have the co-operation and sympathy of our men, 
and also of the men and women of this country, as we all 
belong to the same empire. We all must extend a sym- 
pathetic and helping hand to each other if we want to 
keep harmony and peace in it and wish prosperity to it. 
We have to forget these misleading lines of Kipling: 


«Oh East is East, and West is West, 
And never the twain shall meet 
Till earth and sky stand presently 
At God’s Judgment Seat.” 


But did not the West meet the East when it accepted 
Christianity? East and West have met over and over 
again. They are almost part and parcel of each other 
now. They have imbibed each other's spirit, and been | 
benefited by it. It is only the surface, the outer husk, we 
find fault with—like colours, habits; customs, etc. Let us 
forget them and take a dip within. We_-shall there see 
only one human nature as the fundamental basis of all. 
Some of my greatest friends are British women. We 
never-feel any barrier between us when we open our hearts 
to one another. We never see anything else but the true 
worth of one another, for we look into the souls and the 
spirifs. 

If we always could look into the souls and spirits of our 
fellow-beings, all misunderstandings, all doubts, would 
gradually disappear from the face of the earth; everybody 
would regard everybody else as a brother or a sister soul 
out on the path of life to serve an eternal purpose; only 
some of them are already highly evolved, while the others 
have yet to go through many stages. 

But the final goal is certain for all. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A MEETING of the Association was held on Monday, July 21, 1919, at the 
“Vogue” Restaurant, 3, Victoria Street, Westminster, when a paper was 
read by Mrs. N. C. Sen on “ The Future of Indian Women.” The Right 
Hon. Lord Sinha, Under-Secretary of State for India, in the chair. The 
following ladies and gentlemen, amongst others, were present: Sir Man- 
cherjee M. Bhownaggree, K.C.LE., Sir Krishna G. Gupta, K.c.s.1.., Sir Abbas 
Ali Baig, K.C.LE„ C.S.L, and Lady Baig, Sir Duncan James Macpherson, 
C.LE., Sir Charles Armstrong, Sir Herbert and Lady Holmwcod, Sir Dariel 
Hamilton, Mr. T. J. Bennett, C.I.E., M.P., and Miss Bennett, Mr. N. C. Sen, 
0.8.£., The Hon. Sardar Khan Bahadur Rustomji Jehangir Vakil, 1.s.0., 
Mr. Bhupendranath Basu, General Chamier, Commander Noel A. Marshall, 
R.N., Lieutenant S. H. Kirtikar, R.A.F., Professcr D. S. Margoliouth, Lady 
Cecilia Roberts, Lady Hughes, Lady Burt, Lady Jacob, Mr. W. Coldstream, 
K.-E, Mr. J. B. Pennington, Mr. F. H. Brown, Mr. F. Grubb, Mr. P. 
Phillipowsky, Mrs. Annie Besant, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Mrs. Patrick 
- Villiers Stuart, Mrs. Garling Drury, Mr. Henry Edmonds, Syed J. Iman, 
Thakur Shri Jessrajsinghji Seesodia, Mr. W. K. Dutt, Mr. F. H. Cavalier, 
_Mr. G. Singh, Miss Gould, Miss Dunlop Smith, Mrs. Drake, Mrs. E. F. 
Kinneir Tarte, Mrs. Williams Ashman, Mr. and Mrs. H. S. Lawrence, 
Captain Davis, Mrs. Jesson, Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Westbrook, Miss West- 
brook, Mr. J. Conway, Miss Cooper, Mrs. Jackson, Mrs. Bhola Nath, 
Mr. V. S. Ram, Miss Blair, Mrs. Hondret, Mr. N. N. Ghosh, Mrs. 
Dunderdale, Mr. J. P. B. Jeejeebhoy, Miss Thakur, Mr. Daruwalia, 
Mr. Umrigar, Mr. Malik, Mr. M. S. Master, Mr. H. R. Cook, Mr. Duncan 
Irvine, Mr. F. J. P. Richter, Mr. S. M. Pal, Mr. M. Yasin, Mr. B. Field, 
Dr. Josiah Oldfield, Mrs. Hall-Simpson, Miss R. Chatterjee, Professor 
Bickerton, Mr. J. Banerji, Mr. K. N. Das Gupta, Mrs. Walter Gates, Mr. 
Sagar Chand, Mr. A. H. Chowrryappah, Mr. T. G. F. Palmer, Mrs. Collis, 
Miss Ethel Cooper, Miss Scatcherd, Miss Dove, Mrs. Arnold, Mr. A. Q. 
Malik, Mr. S. Rau, and Mr. Stanley P. Rice, Joint Hon. Secretary. 

The paper was read. 

Mr. Rice read out a letter from Dr. Pollen expressing regret for his 
absence and speaking in warm terms of the paper, with which he was in 
full sympathy. Mr. Rice added that while he fully conctrred with the 
lecturer on the broader lines, he took exception to the writer’s attitude 
regarding the relative position of men and women. He thought it was the 
other way about. The women were supreme in all matters of the house- 
hold and of family life, and in a conflict of opinion the man had to give 
way. ‘The women might remain in the background, but their influence was, 
none the less, very great. 

The CHAIRMAN : Ladies and gentlemen, as I understand it, the main 
thesis of this paper, apart from the position of women in ancient India, 
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is to draw attention to one of the burning topics of the day—namely, 
whether women in India should have a vote. It so happens that at 
the present moment I am sitting on a Committee which has imposed upon 
it the task of deciding that among other questions, and therefore I 
feel, perhaps wrongly, that I am in a somewhat embarrassing, if not 
difficult, position. It may be that Mrs. Sen has been “ preaching to the 
converted ” so far as I am concern2d, but assuming that my position on 
this Committee partakes of a judicial character, I think I should be 
following the traditions of that office, if I were to invite discussion, listen 
to it, and then make up my mind, though not speak it om the present 
occasion. Therefore I propose to ask some of the distinguished ladies 
and gentlemen to offer their views on the many questions which are 
discussed in. Mrs. Sen’s admirable paper. I think I am voicing the 
feelings of you all when I say that we are extremely indebted to Mrs. Sen 
for the very able and interesting paper with which she has favoured us. 
(Applause. ) 

Professor BICKERTON said that for thirty years he had been teaching 
mixed classes of men and women, and had come to the corclusion that if 
either should be excluded from anything that demanded judgment it 
should be the men. He had been able to detect that there was a distinct 
difference in the character of the intellects of men and women, that while 
men were decidedly more pioneering, inventive, reckless, and go-ahead, 
women were emphatically higher ir their capacity of judgment. He there- 
fore thought that no action should ever be taken by our reckless pioneers 
until it had first been submitted to the women. (Hear, heer.) 

Mrs. ANNIE Besant said she was one who believed that men and 
women were not identical with but complementary to each other, and that 
they should not be rivals in life, but comrades helping each other mutually. 
Sometimes in dealing with questions of women’s franchise, and women’s 
public life especially, the attempt seemed rather to have been to ignore 
the difference between them than to emphasize it. Whether they looked 
at the physical organization of the woman or her mental 2quipment, she 
ventured to think that a careful study of the matter woula lead them to 
place the position of women as citizens rather on the ground of difference 
than of identity. Men and women brought to the common life of the 
nation a different quality, and therefore a different kind cf service. She 
had once heard George Bernard Shaw say that men should make the laws 
and women should administer them, and there was a good deal of truth in 
thatremark. The genius of man appeared to be rather in the direction of 
investigation, or, as Professor Bickerton had said, pioneer work, while the 
genius of women seemed specially to lend itself to the carrying of principles 
into practice. Looking into the qualities to be found in toth sexes, such, 
for instance, as courage, they would find that courage on tne woman’s side 
more often arose out of emotion than intellect, and that it was contented 
to express itself in the form of enduring devotion, whether to the individual 
or to a great cause, than in the form of voluntarily fighting on behalf of it. 
She believed that in woman—peczhaps by reason of the fact that up to the 
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present time her life had not been so much engaged on pubiic matters— 
they would find a grasp of the ideal more frequently than they would find 
it in man. She was therefore naturally the inspirer. Turning to the 
difference which had come about during the last 150 years, which was a 
marked date in Indian history inasmuch as it covered the time when the 
British rule became predominant, they would not up to that time find 
much difference between the opportunities of educational advantages given 
to boys and girls. What had caused the severance between the men and 
women in their public life and comradeship in the home had been English 
education, which had been taken up by the men chiefly as a means of 
livelihood, so that the education of the women fell into the background, 
very much to the disadvantage of both sexes. At the present time 
education was open to both boys and girls, and in her opinion there would 
be more comradeship in the larger interests of the home than had been 
the case during the last century and a half, for the lack of knowledge of 
English had shut women out from the public life of the nation, that life 
being carried on in a foreign tongue instead of in the vernacular, the news- 
papers being generally printed in English and not in the vernacular. The 
inevitable result had been that women had fallen into the background, had 
lost their natural position as the counsellors of the men, which they had 
enjoyed in the earlier years, and so there had grown up in India the 
opposite of what had happened in America. In America, especially in 
the west, they would find the women better educated than the men. The 
men went out as pioneers, they went to the west comparatively young, and 
the women remained at home going on with their education; and so 
gradually they would find in the western homes the women far more 
cultured and more highly educated than the men. She had often asked 
herself what would be the result of thé curious reversal in Western 
America of the positions of men and women, when the women were taking 
the lead in education, and very markedly in administrative capacity in big 
concerns, while the man’s education being so limited his outlook on the 
world was narrower, as he had been more and more confined to the work 
ofa pioneer, They hoped that the Committee which the Chairman had 
alluded to would reverse the decision of the Southborough Committee, 
and would extend the franchise to Indian women. (Hear, hear.) They 
were not asking for a concession, or a privilege, but were claiming a right. 
They were claiming the suffrage on the ground that, where other qualifica- 
tions were the same, women should not be excluded on the ground of sex. 
That was the form in which both the Bombay and the Delhi Congresses 
had passed a resolution in favour of women’s suffrage. In the South- 
borough Report it had been pointed out that very little argument had been 
brought against it, only it was felt that the time was not ripe for it. The 
indian women had sent a deputation to the Viceroy and Mr. Montagu, 
and had put before them their claim for the suffrage, and when Mr. 
Montagu had said laughingly to a member of the deputation: t“ But your 
own men will not desire to give it to you,” the answer had been: “We 
will challenge the decision of the Congress.” The result was that the 
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decision of the Congréss had been challenged, and it had now been given 
in favour of the women. The women had spoken there quite as well as 
the men, and had pleaded their cause most admirably. With regard to 
certain abuses in Indian public life, women had been lately taking a very 
active part in trying to get rid of them. For instance, in the case of inden- 
tured labour, while men had been struggling against it for many years 
women had come forward, and after many public meetings had formed a 
deputation to the Viceroy. That was the first time the Viceroy had ever 
been faced by a deputation of Indian women, and he had made the 
promise that indentured labour should be abolished, It was the women 
of India who had obtained the protection that the men had been unable 
to gain. They were now taking a very active part and interest in public 
life. Only the other day she had received a cable from the wife of one of 
the wealthiest merchants of Bombay, saying that they had held a public 
meeting and they thought it most unjust to bar them from the franchise. 
They were. exercising in Bombay the municipal franchise, and also some 
other franchises there, and they saw no reason why they should be shut 
out from the higher franchise. There were women lecturers, women 
doctors, and highly educated women in India, and there was no reason 
why the franchise should be extended to men unless it was also extended 
to women. If it were, then India would go forward with both sexes 
working in her public life, whereas if it were denied to women it would be 
difficult to bring in a special Bill for the enfranchisement of women, instead 
of making it part of the law with regard to franchise in the country as a 
whole. She had sent the Bombay resolution’ to the Prime Minister, the 
Secretary of State for India, and many Members of Parliament, in the 
hope that if the Joint Committee did not recommend women’s franchise 
then they would try to get the Draft Bill discussed and amended in both 
Houses of Parliament. (Applause.) 

Mrs. Sarojint Napu said that the thanks of the meeting were due to 
Mrs. Sen for her beautiful and eloquent paper. With regard to what had 
been said about ancient India, while other countries and civilizations had 
come down to them in fragments which had been discovered, and things 
in museums, in paintings, and in books, the Indian tradition lived to-day 
as fresh and invincible as it had been in the days of ker glory. The 
children of India were spiritually and physically the true descendants 
of those who said: “ Where women are honoured the gods give their 
blessing.” (Hear, hear.) Mrs. Besant had referred to the comradeship 
between men and women. The indissoluble comradeship of men and 
women was required to make the perfect citizen and the perfect type of 
civilization of a nation. They should not be as rivals, but as complements 
to each other. The Indian women asked for a place in the regeneration 
of their country. They were asking for nothing revolutionary, new, or 
startling. She was surprised that they should be so conservative in the 
twentieth century as to ask for nothing more than had belonged to them 
in the immemorial past. When speaking at a meeting of the International 
Workers recently she had put this idea forward, and had been told that she 
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was a Bolshevik and a revolutionary ; but they were asking for what they 
had had in the past, and nothing new, so that step by step with their men 
they might march on towards the to-morrow of civilization. {Applause.) 

The CHAIRMAN: Ladies and gentlemen, I do not desire to trouble you 
with many observations, especially for the reason I have already men- 
tioned, but I should like to say, so far as Mrs. Sen’s paper iz concerned, 
that I think she was rather hard on the men of her own country when 
she remarked that she thought she would be shocking most of the men 
in her country when she said that they only wanted facilities for them- 
selves to develop in India to their full capacity. I do not think, speaking 
for myself and all my countrymen present here, that there is one among 
us who would venture to deny to our women the right to develop them- 
selves in the best manner possible. It woud indeed be an evil day for 
India if that were the feeling that permeated our men in general. I 
entirely agree with Mrs. Sen that nothing could be more insolent than 
the idea that women are to be educated merely that they may be fit 
companions for husbands and brothers. Nothing, I think, can be more 
insolent than that idea, either in India or in any other country. The 
idea we have in India, and I am sure it is the idea that prevails in 
England also, is: if women are to have education, as men are to have 
it, it is or the purpose and with the intention that they may realize their 
own selves, and that they may develop to the best of their capacities. I 
think Mrs. Sen has done a very great service to India, and also to 
England, in drawing attention to the glorious past and glorious traditions 
of our country, but I think she has done an injustice to a very eminent 
body of men to whom she has acknowledged the obligations of India, but 
also suggested that they are not able to understand India—namely, the 
missionaries, both men and women. I take an entirely different view 
from her with regard to that body of men. There have been many 
women missionaries, and there are now, and particularly medical mission- 
aries, to whom we owe an immense debt, for which we cannot be too 
grateful. (Hear, hear.) I have a great mary friends among them, and I 
know, so far from its being the case that they are unable to understand 
us, or that they look upon us with pity, or scorn, or contempt, I do not 
know of any body of Englishmen in India who look upon Indian philo- 
sophy, literature, and character, with greater regard and greater respect. 
Iam entirely in agreement with Mrs. Sen on the point that there is no 
case whatsoever for saying that education such as befits a woman should 
in any way prevent her from being what she has always been in India, 
the model of grace and the ideal of domesticity. Mrs. Sen is an illustra- 
tion of that, and although she has been trying in the last few years to 
imbibe che best that there is in English literature, art, and philosophy, 
never for a moment has she permitted herself to neglect her husband, 
her home, or her children. 

There is one other matter with regard to which I feel I ought to say a 
word. Mrs. Besant, who has so identified herself with the cause of India 
in general, and the cause of Indian women in particular, has told us 
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to-day that it is since the last t50 years only that the difference that 
exists in the matter of education between boys and girls has made a sort 
of gulf between them so as to prevent our women from being as much 
companions as they were before those 150 years. I wonder if that is 
historically true? I doubt it myself. I do not think more than Iso 
years ago, before the advent of British rule in India, our women received 
the same kind of education as our men did; in fact I should think, 
whatever might have been the case at the very earliest times in the Hindu 
period, and possibly in the Vedic periods, during the last 600 years 
before British rule, India passed through such a time, there was always 
imminent peril that as regards women their education receded into the 
background, and probably for that reason—viz., the constant state of 
struggle and warfare that we had to pass through—I cannot honestly 
think that English education has made the difference which Mrs. Besant 
seems to think it has. On the contrary, it is my firm belief that it is 
owing to English education that we are coming back to our old ideals 
with regard to the education of women. We have taken our ideas of 
liberty, justice, and independence, from our reading of English history 
and literature ; with regard to our politics, I am one of those who think 
we have done that, and that we have imbibed the same ideals. If our 
ideas of women’s education receded into the background by reason of 
the troublous times through which we passed, we have taken up those 
ideals again in consequence of our association with the British and on 
the lines we have learned from them. Also I doubt, with all respect to 
Mrs. Besant, whether it is the want of knowledge of English that has 
shut out our women. I think that it is what I consider the evil custom 
of seclusion behind the Purdah that has kept our women from taking 
the part that I hope sometime or other they will take. Even the South- 
borough Committee has held out the hope that after ten years women 
will have votes. However that may be, I think as practical men and 
women it is our duty to recognize that this system of seclusion, this 
system of keeping women behind the Purdah, has been responsible for 
their intellectual lowering. I was reading the other day a beautiful 
tribute by His Highness the Aga Khan to Indian women, and he insists 
with great force that if we are to act in the way we desire to do, so far 
as the political life of India is concerned, we must change our ideas with 
regard to our women altogether. (Hear, hear.) That our girls should 
receive education not only by books, but also by means of physical drill, 
and so forth, as we are insisting upon for our boys; that our women must 
be enabled to have, as they are entitled to have, better development in 
the same way for their minds and their bodies, and that is impossible 
unless we set them free by taking down the veil that keeps them from the 
outer world. Those are things that we must not forget, and although it 
is always good to be reminded of the ancient glories and traditions of 
India, we cannot afford to ignore what exists in the present. (Applause.) 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman and Lecturer having been proposed 
and carried unanimously, the proceedings terminated. 
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do worse than read some of Mr. Sripati Roy's “ Customs 
and Customary Law in British India.”* Custom: plays a - 
considerable part in India, and the so-called “customary — 
law ” is responsible for much of the litigation in the Punjab 
—that most litigious province of the most litigious country 
in the world. Mr. Roy is not responsible for his matter 
which is taken, often verbatim, from the published decisions 
of the High Courts. Let us briefly examine their attitude 
towards illegal and immoral customs. 

Marriage as a social institution is peculiarly under the 
protection of caste authorities—where they exist. But in 
Bombay an oilman’s wife married again during the lifetime 
of her husband, who was a leper, and, in spite of the fact 
that her caste had consented to the remarriage, was coñ- 
victed of bigamy.f Now a good many castes recognize + 
divorce by mutual consent, and in a case very similar to 
that cited, Couch, C.J., very properly held that a criminal 
charge could not be sustained where it was doud fide be- 
lieved by the accused that the woman was at liberty to 
remarry.{ Where caste rules allow a woman to contract a 
second marriage during her first husband’s lifetime on re- 
imbursing him her original cost price, the courts have held 
the second marriage invalid and even criminal, § or as not 
only non-criminal, but valid. || In the Punjab a Jat woman 
who has been deserted or “ set aside” (? put away) by her 
husband is at liberty to remarry, but generally speaking 
the first marriage must, it would seem, be validly set aside, ** 
presumably by a decree for divorce. But it is almost im- 
possible to say what customs in regard to divorce the High 
Courts regard as immoral er se, or as illegal in the sense 
that they are opposed to the spirit of Hindu or some other 


* Tagore Law Lectures, 1908. Calcutta, torr. 

t I. Bombay, 347 (1876). i 

t Mano-har Raiji, 5 Bom. H. C. R. C. C., 17 (1868). 
§ 2 Bom. H, C. R., 124 (1864). 

|| 17 Mad., 479 (1894). 

{| Punjab Record, 998 of 1871. 

** 36 P. Rọ, 1881: 72 P. R., 1872. 
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system of law. Further, in spite of the Act (XV.) passed 
in 1856 to validate widow remarriage, without regard to 
caste restrictions upon it, such unions continue to be judi- 
cially condemned and their issue bastardized.* It may be 
justifiable to describe customs of legitimatization as “ very 
peculiar,” though that process is recognized in the Canon 
Law and in Scots Law,} and although Hindu Law xever 
appears to recognize such a thing as adsolute bastardy. It 
does not make illegitimacy an absolute disqualification for 
caste, and it recognizes a bastard’s relations to his father 
and family.{} Legitimacy, like marriage, is in India a 
question of degree. This truth appears clearly in Mr. 
Roy’s chapter on “Family Customs.” But both that 
chapter and the one on Impartibility show that the courts 
have very seldom recognized the sources of the so-called 
family customs. Nearly every family ciced will be found to 
be either a “ruling family” or a family which once exercised 
some degree of political power. For "reasons of state” 
such families had to make the 7@ or estate impartible and 
acquiesce in primogeniture and other departures from 
“natural” equity and normal rules of succession. And asa 
consequence of this failure to interpret customs by their 
causes we find the Courts offering but a very faint resistance 
to the lawyers’ constant efforts to secure recognition of the 
principle that descent of property may be regulated by 
custom in a petty family, just as much as in a ruling family. 
Mr. Roy says that “it [the contrary] is an undisputed fact 
and also stands to reason,” but the leading cases have led 
him astray. Æx uthilo nthil fit is as true of custom as of 
matter, and without a cause no abnorma! usage of succes- 
sion could arise. In a non-ruling family, or in one which 
had never exercised sovereign power in any degree, any 


* 2 P. R, 1872; 22 P. Rọ, 1873; 113 P. R; 1885; 57 P. R, 1893, 
but 48 P. R., 1890 contra. 


t For instances in India see Mr. Roy’s work, pp. 119 and 357. It 
aiso occurs in the Penjab. 


t Mr. Roy cites a number of rulings on p. 121. 
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allegation of a “family custom” ought to be viewed with 
suspicion unless its origin can be accounted for. So, too, 
in the main, both marriage and legitimacy are questions of 
degree, because, while caste rules inculcate ideal alliances 
with wives of equal status, they tolerate unions with women 
of lower degrees, and grade the offspring according to their 
mothers’ standing in the caste system. 

Having dealt with the judicial attitudes to customs in 
marriage and kindred matters, we may turn to religious 
institutions——anc herein find much food for reflection. 

The religions of India are organized on much the same 
lines as those in other parts of the civilized world. The 
main creeds are few, but they are divided into countless 
sects and subsects. In addition every religion establishes 
Orders, which are subdivided into schools or suborders. 
These establish institutions, monasteries and the like, which 
are as entirely distinct from and independent of the temples 
for popular worship as a Benedictine convent would be 
from a Cathedral. The conditions are remarkably like 
those in Europe, though there is less sharpness of 
definition. Religion is to be just as sharply distinguished 
from caste as in Europe it is distinct from race or class. If 
we read in an English author that no material difference in 
regard to testaments existed in the Maclean, Campbell, 
and Grant “sects,” of the Presbyterian Dissenters, we 
should say he was talking nonsense. We should not feel 
much confidence in a serious writer who talked about the 
Cockney “sect” of the clergy if he meant incumbents 
holding livings in or near London.* It would not be 
necessary for counsel in an English court to argue that 
“Devonian and Plymouth Brother are not synonymous 
terms—merely some Devon families belong to that per- 
suasion.”+ If we heard a foreigner talking of the Wesleyan 
“tribe ” we should have to tax our politeness to repress a 


* See for exact parallels pp. 142 and 143 of Mr. Roy’s work, citing 
rulings of 1899 and. 1894. 


t Cf. 17 Calc., 518 (1889), cited on p. 138 24, 
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smile, yet the courts do not seem to perceive anything in- 
congruous in confusing “order” with “sect” and “ tribe.” 

Occasionally we find that the judicial investigator has 
lighted on a clue which if it had been followed up would 
have led to great discoveries. But a Judge is fatally 
handicapped in investigation work, and so it is all the more 
credit to the judiciary that some features of Indian religious 
institutions have been detected. “There szem,” says Mr. 
Roy, quoting an old ruling, “to be three descriptions of 
matts (monasteries) in Cuttack ”—-viz., herecitary, collegial, 
and patronal.* Incidentally this is much as if we were to 
say: “In medizval days London had three kinds of 
monasteries—-(1) in which the abbot was designated by his 
predecessor, (2) in which the college or convocation of monks 
elected him, and (3) in which the King had insisted on 
‘appointing the prior himself, without asking the monks 
to make even a presentment of their choice.” Using the 
comparative method in this wise, we are at once led to 
surmise that this classification is not confined to Cuttack. 
The writer has himself acted as a Ad€zm in the case of 
vacancies in fe:f/e establishments, but not, as far as he can 
recollect, im monastic institutions, in the Punjab. The 
panchayat frequently claims a right of election or a least of 
presentation, especially in the case of Orders, like the 
Udasi, who are Sikh dissenters by religion. It is the 
Brahmanical institutions which uphold the principles of 
heredity and authority. Like an early Pope, they claim 
the right of every prior to designate his successor, or if 
they admit matrimony to be permissible to their members, 
transmit authority by natural, instead of spiritual, descent 

* So we may translate (1) maurusi, in which the office of #ahant was 
“ hereditary” (síc) and devolved upon the chief Cisciple of the existing 
mahant, who, moreover, usually nominated him as his successor ; 
(2) panchiyati, in which the mahant was selected by an assembly of 
mahants—apparently of other monasteries—not by the colege of monks 
in that monastery or by the congregation which frequented’ it; and 
(3) Aakimi, in which the appointment of presiding wakan? was vested in 
the ruling power or in the person who had endowed the temple (Roy, 
pp. 240-241). 
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like an hereditary archbishop. One conjectures, then, that 
in Cuttack and elsewhere the class of the monastery was 
not a matter of chance, but depended on the Order to which 
it belonged. In other words, while the orthodox Hindu 
Orders (Jogis, Gosains, and the like) uphold the principle 
of spiritual heredity and priestly authority, so that the 
head of an institution is either nominated by his “ adoptor” 
or spiritual father * or selected by his fellow monks, the 
dissenters, such as the democratic Sikhs, vest the right of 
election in the laity rather than in the convocation of the 
professed devotees. 

Religious institutions in India have in brief never been 
studied in the light of comparisons with those of Europe, 
especially those founded by the Roman Catholic Orders. 
No doubt this would be of little consequence if they had 
been scientifically investigated independently of all analo- 
gies, but remarkably little has been done in this field of 
research. It results that astonishing decisions are cited by 
Mr. Roy. In one case a Brahmacharya’s nephew made 
good his claim to a religious endowment “on no less than 
twelve solid reasons,” the principal being apparently that 
his uncle had belonged to the same tribe and country as 
himself, and had intended him to succeed, in preference to. 
his spiritual son or disciple *—a candid judicial recognition 
of nepotism ! 

* This nomination may, however, require ratification by (x) the abbots 
of other monasteries of the Order, (2) by the monks of the institution, or 
(3) by the devotees of the Order (see the cases cited by Mr. Roy on 
pp. 232, 234, 257, and 271 of his work). Unfortunately the reports often 
omit to specify the name of the Order in question, though each Order is 
undoubtedly governed by pretty definite principles, which could be readily 
ascertained if the right steps were taken to ascertain them. Thus, as 
ivr, T. W.-Arnold, CE, has pointed out, the Order founded by 
Shankaracharya devotes less time to idol worship than to contemplation. 

t Obviously the parallels are never exact and must not be pushed too 
far. To begin with, the method of electing or appointing the head of a 
Roman Catholic monastery is usually prescribed in the statutes of the 
Order to which it belongs. One of the difficulties in India is that the 


Orders as a rule seem to have no written statutes. Their customs, how- 


ever, are certainly not arbitrary, but are in harmony with the teaching of 
the founder in each-Order. 
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The priaciples on which cases have been decided are, 
however, often so utterly irreconcilable that occasionally 
justice is done. Thus it was held in the old Nerth-Western 
Provinces that land bestowed by a landowner in perpetuity 
on a Gosain did not revert to the donor on the donee’s 
death without legal heirs, but escheated to Government.f 
In several cther cases, however, it kas been held that the 
management of an endowment reverts to the founder's 
heirs on failure of the trustee to provide for a successor. f 
In a Bombay case a disciple, relying on his discipleship 
and recognition by the dasnāme, failed to make good his 
claim to succeed to his preceptor’s institution, his adoption 
having apparently failed to nominate any successor,§ yet 
in the United Provinces we are expressly told that on such 
failure the disciple of a saznzasz zs elected and installed by 
the mahents and principal persons of the sect (? Order) in 
the neighbcurhood.” || And in Steel’s Mindu Law and 
Customs it is explained that the Goszins are sw#nzdszs and 
that the dasuaime are an assembly which should consist of 
all the disciples of the ten founders from whom they take 
their name.€ So that no possible doubt could exist as to 
the powers of the dasnāme in the Order of the Gosain 
sanniasts. 

But in tco many cases the decisions are astonishing. 
We read that “ the Swamis were not mere employees or 
subordinates in the institutions, but heads thereof, whose 
duty it was to promote learning and further the interests of 
religion—such heads, moreover, as ascetics, not prone to 
be affected by motives incident to worldly life, requiring ¿ess 
restraint in dealing with property than ordinary men ”—and 
so having a full power of disposition after defraying the 


* Sheoram Brakmacharee v. Subsookh Brahmacharee, 3 S. D. Sel. Rep., 
477 (1824), cited by Mr. Roy, p. 246. 

+ 2 N. W. P. Decis. Sel. Rep., 235 (1855). 

t Cases cited by Mr. Roy on p. 238. 

§ 1r Bom., 514 (1887): Roy, p. 272. 

|] Cases cited by Mr. Roy on p. 27r. 

Quoted by Mr. Roy on p. 249. 
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established charges of the institutions.* How those who 
fail in this duty are to be made to fulfil it or called to account 
does not appear. After this one is not surprised to read 
that the Lingdyats, a sect recruited, we believe, from every 
caste, have been judicially declared Sudras by status, t 
which is tantamount to saying that Congregationalists 
belong to the submerged tenth because they do not belong 
to the Anglican Church. 

Lastly we read in Mr. Roy’s pages of a great number of 
“judicially recognized ” customs which appear most capri- 
cious and yet would seem quite capable of rational explana- 
tion. If the student of religious custom, for example, will 
take the trouble to read a little about the administration of 
Religious Orders in the West, and then read Mr. Roy’s 
chapter (VI.) on Religious Endowments, he will hardly 
fail to- suspect that many departures from the norm in 
custom are quite explicable. When we find spiritual 
succession the rule, but occasional instances of natural 
succession, we may surmise that the real cause of this 
departure from the original and apparently universal rule 
was that several of the Orders became militant—or threw 
off military sub-orders—and so abandoned the rule of 
celibacy for their militant members or branches. It is not 
convincing, to say the least of it, to be told that Gosains 
and Sanniasis wandered from the true path of asceticism 
and took to matrimony without any sort of pretext. Sir 
Denzil Ibbetson long ago noted that Bairagis may marry 
and have children, so that a caste is formed of their descen- 
dants,{ whereas the stricter Bairagis remain celibate and 
“adopt ” disciples. These disciples inherit. Butin practice 
Bairagis make the best of both worlds by marrying—in 
which case their sons /Zegitimi et naturales inherit their 

* Subrahmania, J., in 27 Mad., 435 (p. 439), 1904 (Roy, p. 230). 

t+ 3 Bom., 273 (1879). 
= | Bindi children are heirs of the body ; zadi those of the spirit. This 
is the state of affairs in Karnal, a district on the Jumna. It is very un- 
likely that it is confined to that tract. In his lecture already cited, Dr. 


Arnold pointed out that of the four Vaishnava Orders only two—the 
Ramanandis and those of Kabir—“ affiliate lay members.” 
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secular property—and by also adopting a disciple who is 
heir to any property inherited by his adopter from zs 
adopter. Complicated as all this is to West2rn minds, it 
is entirely in accord with the old doctrine of Hinduism 
which made every man at one stage a householder and in 
the last a reclase (sazmzdsz). 

The existing Provinces of India are artificial units, con- 
stituted for administrative purposes, without regard to 
ethnical or religious considerations, Each has its High 
Court and to some extent its own statutes No other 
system is administratively conceivable, Sut in practice 
each Province tends to evolve its own body of case-law 
which is very imperfectly standardized by the comity of the 
High Courts end the Privy Council. The results are often 
bizarre. The Jumna runs through an alluvial plain occupied 
by Jat and Rajput tribes closely akin, yet oa one side of it 
lies the Punjab, on the other the United Previnces, each 
with its cwn Eody of tribal case-law, and each engaged in 
building up its own system regardless of the work done in 
the sister Province. As far as the present writer is aware, 
United Provinze rulings are never referred to in the Punjab 
courts when a question of custom is involved, though some 
of the tribes held lands on both sides of the Jumna. Ethno- 
logically the two Provinces are not divided by the river or 
by any administrative boundary line. They merge imper- 
ceptibly one inzo the other. But it ts not only the Provinces 
which are artifcially divided. In India law is rot regarded 
scientifically as a function of economics, but as a thing 
apart. Justice is a Department, badly co-orcinated with 
other administrative and social fields. A perusal of Mr. 
Roy’s chapter on Religicus Endowments shows that the 
case-law of those institutions is not based on any 
knowledge of the creeds of India, or any grasp of the 
principles upon which her religious foundations are 
organized, but upon a painfully inadequate conception of 
the relations 07 an institution to the Order cr Sect to which 
it belongs. The courts tend to regard custom zs something 
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which may grow up in a tribe, a caste, or even a-family, 
causelessly and capriciously, with no foundations in religion, 
ideals or necessities. And so they are equally predisposed 
to look upon every religious foundation as an independent 
institution, which must be regulated by a peculiar custom 
of its own, and not by general rules common to all the 
foundations of a given Order or body of sectaries. No 
court in Europe would approach a suit regarding the 
property of a Cistercian monastery on the assumption that 
each and every foundation of that Order was governed by 
special customs. It would be presumed that all the 
monasteries of that Order were governed by its general 
statutes, possibly modified by special charters or dispensa- 
tions in individual cases. 

It must not be imagined that the discovery and elucida- 
tion of custom is the only judicial problem in India. As 
Dr. Vincent Smith justly says: “ The Laws of Manu form 
the foundation of the queer medley of inconsistent systems 
of jurisprudence administered by the Privy Council and 
the High Courts of India under the name of Hindu Law. 
... The early Sanskritists unduly exalted the authority 
of the Laws of Manu, which they regarded as veritable 
laws, instead of the mere rulings (? responsa jurisprudentts) 
of a textbook writer, which they actually are. The fuller 
knowledge of the present day sees the book in truer per- 
spective, but the old errors still exert a baneful influence in 
many directions.”* The internal evidence of other Hindu 
jurists also suggests that their works are mostly- compila- 
tions—like those now so popular in India—of rulings 
pronounced by a number of ancient courts or authorities, 
and that the compilers were not concerned to harmonize 
these rulings, which were nearly as conflicting as those of 
the nineteenth century. | 

In a future article it is proposed to discuss the economic 
importance of a Supreme Court in India. 

4 i H. A. Ross. 


* Oxford History of India, 1919, p. 42. (Clarendon Press.) 
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THE POET LI PO 
(A.D. 701-762) 


By ARTHUR WALEY 


(Read before the China Society) 


INTRODUCTION 


since the Middle Ages the Chinese have been almost 
unanimous in regarding Li Po as their greatest poet, and 
the few who have given the first place to his contemporary 
Tu Fu have usually accorded the second to Li. 

_ One is reluctant to disregard the verdict of a people upon 
its own poets. We are sometimes told by Frenchmen or 
Russians that Oscar Wilde is greater than Shakespeare. 
We are tempted to reply that no foreigner can be qualified 

,. to decide such z point. 

Yet we do nct in practice accept the judgment of other 
nations upon their own literature. To most Germans 
Schiller is still a great poet; but to the rest of Europe 
hardly one at al. 2 

It is consoling to discover that on some Germans 
(Lilienkron, for example) Schiller makes precisely the 

. Same impress:om as he does on us. And similarly, if we 
cannot accept tne current estimate. of Li Po, we have at. 
least the satisfaction of knowing that some of China’s most 
celebrated write-s are on our side. . About 4.p. 816 the poet 
Po Chii-i wrote as follows (he is discussing Tu Fu as well 
as Li Po): “The world acclaims Li Po as its master poet. 
I grant that his works show unparalleled talent and origin- 
ality, but not one in ten contains any moral reflection or 
deeper meaning. 
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“Tu Fu’s poems are very numerous ; perhaps about 1,000 
of them are worth preserving. In the art of stringing 
together allusions ancient and modern and in the skill of his 
versification in the regular metres he even excels Li Po. 
But such poems as the ‘ Pressgang,’* and such lines as 


“t At the Palace Gate, the smell of wine and meat; 
Out in the road, one who has frozen to death’ 


form only a small proportion of his whole work.” 

The poet Yiian Chén (779-831) wrote a famous essay 
comparing Li Po with Tu Fu. 

“ At this time,” he says (ze., at the time of Tu Fu), “ Li 
Po from Shantung was also celebrated for his remarkable 
writings, and the names of these two were often coupled 
together. In my judgment, as regards impassioned vigour 
of style, freedom from conventional restraint, and skill in 
the mere description of exterior things, his ballads and songs 
are certainly worthy to rub shoulders with Fu. But in 
disposition of the several parts of a poem, in carrying the 
balance of rhyme and tone through a composition of several 
hundred or even in some cases of a thousand words, in 
grandeur of inspiration combined with harmonious rhythm 
and. deep feeling, in emphasis of parallel clauses, in exclu- 
sion of the vulgar or modern—in all these qualities Li is 
not worthy to approach Fu’s front hedge, let alone his 
inner chamber !” 

“ Subsequent writers,” adds the “T'ang History” (the 
work in which this essay is preserved), “ have agreed with 
Yiian Chén.” 

Wang An-shih (1021-1086), the great reformer of the 
eleventh century, observes: ‘ Li Po’s style is swift, yet 
never careless ; lively, yet never informal. But his intel- 
lectual outlook was low and sordid. In nine poems out or 
ten he deals with nothing but wine or women.” 

In the “Yü Yin Ts'ung Hua,” Hu Tzů (cerca 1120) 
says: “Wang An-shih, in enumerating China’s four 


+ 


* Giles, " Chinese Poetry,” p. go. 
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greatest poets, put Li Po fourth on the list. Many vulgar 
people expressed surprise, but Wang replied: ‘ The reason 
why vulgar pecple find Li Po’s poetry congenial is that it is 
easy to enjoy. His intellectual outlook was mean and 
sordid, and out of ten poems nine deal with wine or 
women ; nevertheless, the abundance of his talent makes it 
impossible to leave him out of account.’ ” 

Finally Huang T’ing-chien (A.D. 1050-1110), accepted 
by the Chinese as one of their greatest writers, says with 
reference to Lis poetry: “The quest for unusual expres- 
sions is in itself a literary disease. It was, indeed, this 
fashion which caused the decay which set in after the 
Chien-an period (ze. at the beginning of the third cen- 
tury A.D.).” 

To these native strictures very little need be added. 
No one who reais much of Li’s poetry in the original can 
fail to notice the two defects which are emphasized by the 
Sung critics. The long poems are cften ill-constructed. 
Where, for exemple, he wishes to convey an impression of 
horror he is apt to exhaust himself in the first quatrain, and 
the rest of the poem is a network of straggling repetitions. 
Very few of these longer poems have been translated. The 
second defect, his lack of variety, is one which would only 
strike those who have read a large number of his poems. 
Translators have naturally made their selections as varied 
as possible, so that many of those who know the poet only 
in translation mizht feel inclined to defend him on this 
score, Accorcing to Wang An-shih, his two subjects are 
wine and women. The second does not, of course, imply 
love-poetry, but sentiments put into the mouths of deserted 
wives and concubines. Such themes are always felt by the 
Chinese to be in part allegorical, the deserted lady symbol- 
izing the minister whose counsels a wicked monarch will not 
heed. 

Such poems form the dullest section of Chinese poetry, 
and are certainiy frequent in Li’s works. But his most 
monotonous feature is the mechanical recurrence of certain 


1 
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reflections about the impermanence of human things, as 
opposed to the immutability of Nature. Probably about 
half the poems contain some reference to.the fact that rivers 
do not return to their sources, while man changes hour by 
hour. j 

The obsession of impermanence has often been sub- 
limated into great mystic poetry. In Li'Po it results only 
in endless restatement of obvious facts. 

It has, I think, been generally realized that his strength 
lies not in the content, but in the form of his poetry. 
Above all, he was a song-writer. Most of the pieces 
translated previously and most of those I am going to read 
to-day are songs, not poems. It is noteworthy that his 
tombstone bore the inscription, “ His skill lay in the 
writing of archaic songs.” His immediate predecessors 
had carried to the highest refinement the art of writing in 
elaborate patterns of tone. In Li’s whole works there are 
said to be only nine poems in the strict seven-character 
metre. Most of his familiar short poems are in the old 
style, which neglects the formal arrangement of tones. 
The value of his poetry lay in beauty of words, not in 
beauty of thought. Unfortunately no one either here or in 
China can appreciate the music of his verse, for we do not 
know how Chinese was pronounced in the eighth century. 
Even to the modern Chinese, his poetry exists more for 
tHe eye than for the ear. 

The last point to which I shall refer is the extreme 
allusiveness of his poems. This characteristic, common to 
most Chinese poetry, is carried to an extreme point in the 
fifty-nine Old Style poems with which the works begin, 
Not only do they bristle with the names of historical 
personages, but almost every phrase is borrowed from some 
classic. One is tempted to quarrel with Wang An-shih’s 
statement that people liked the poems because they were 
easy to enjoy. No modern could understand them without 
pages of commentary to each poem. But Chinese poetry. 
with a few exceptions, has been written on this principle 
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since the Han dynasty ; one poet alone, Po Chii-i, broke 
through the restraints of pedantry, erasirg every expression 
that his charwo-man could not understand. 

Translators aave naturally avoided the most allusive 
poems and hare omitted or generalized such allusions as 
occurred, Thev have frequently failed to recognize allusions 
as such, and heve mistranslated them accordingly, often 
turning proper names into romantic sentiments. 

Li’s reputation, like all success, is due partly to accident. 
After suffering a temporary eclipse during the Sung dynasty, 
he came back into favour in the sixteenth century, when 
most cf the popular anthologies were made. These com- 
pilations devcte an inordinate space to his works, and he 
has been held in corresponding esteem by a public whose 
knowledge of pcetry is chiefly confined to anthologies. 

Serious literary criticism has been dead in China since 
that time, and the valuations then made are still accepted. 

Like Miss Havisham’s clock, which stopped at twenty 
to nine on her wedding-day, the clock cf Chinese esteem 
stopped at Li Fo centuries ago, and has stuck there ever 
since, 

But I venture to surmise that if a dozen representative 
English poets could read Chinese poetry in the original, they 


would none of them give either the first or second place to 
Li Po. 


XXXI. 25, 


. LIFE OF LI PO, FROM THE “NEW HISTORY OF THE 
TANG DYNASTY,” COMPOSED IN THE ELEVENTH 
CENTURY. 


Li Po, styled —’ai-po, was descended in the ninth genera- 
tion from the Emperor Hsing-shéng.* One of his 
ancestors was charged with a crime at the end of the Sui 
dynasty,t and tock refuge in Turkestan. At the beginning 
of the period Shén-lung f the family returned and settled in 


* I.e, Li Kao. f A.D. 581-618. 
{ A.D. 705-707. 
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Pa-hsi.* At his birth Po’s mother dreamt of the planet 
Ch’ang-kéng [Venus], and that was why he was called Po: 

At ten he had mastered the Book of Odes and Book 
of History. When he grew up he retired to the Min 
Mountains, and even when summoned to the provincial 
examinations he made no response. When Su T’ing{ 
became Governor of I-chou, he was introduced to Po, and 
was astonished by him, remarking: “ This maa has con- 
spicuous natural talents. If he had more learning he would 
be a second Ssii-ma Hsiang-ju.”§ However, he was 
interested in politics and fond of fencing, becoming one of 
those knight-errants who care nothing for wealth and much 
for almsgiving. 

Once he stayed at Jén-ch’éng|| with K’ung Ch’ao-fu, 
Han Chun, P’ei Chéng, Chang Shu-ming, and T’ao Mien. 
They lived on Mount Ch’u Lai, and were dead drunk 
every day. People called them the Six Hermits of the 
Bamboo Stream. 

At the beginning of the T’ien-pao period T he went south 
to Kuei-chi, and became intimate with Wu Yün. Wu Yiin 
was summoned by the Emperor, and Po went with him to 
Ch’ang-an. Here he visited Ho Chih-chang. When Chih- 
chang read some of his work, he sighed and said: “ You are 
an exiled fairy.” He told the Emperor, who sent for Po and 
gave him audience in the Golden Bells Hall. The poet 
sibmitted an essay dealing with current events. The 
Emperor bestowed food upon him and stirred the soup with 
his own hand. He ordered that he should be unofficially 
attached to the Han Lin Academy, but Po went on drink- 
ing in the market-place with his boon-companions,. 

Once when the Emperor was sitting in the Pavilion of ` 
Aloes Wood, he had a sudden stirring of heart, and wanted 
Po to write a song expressive of his mood. When Po 


* In Szechwan. 

t “Po,” “ white,” was a popular name of the Planet Venus. 

ł Giles, Biog. Dict., No. 1,739. 

§ Giles, No. 1,753. | In Shantung. "| Circa A.D. 142. 
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entered in obedience to the summons, he was so drunk that 
the courtiers were obliged to dab his face with water. 
When he had -ecovered a little, he seized a brush and 
without any effort wrote a composition of flawless 
grace. | 

The Emperor was so pleased with Po’s talent that when- 
ever he was feasting or drinking he always had this poet to 
wait upon him. Once when Po was drunk the Emperor 
ordered [the eunuch] Kao Li-shih to take off Po’s shoes. 
Li-shih, whe thought such a task beneath him, took 
revenge by affecting to discover in one of Po’s poems a 
veiled attacz on [the Emperors mistress] Yang 
Kuei-fei. 

Whenever the Emperor thought of giving the poet some 
official rank, Kusi-fei intervened and dissuaded him. 

Po himself, soon realizing that he was unsuited to Court 
life, allowed his conduct to become more and more reckless 
and unrestrained. 

Together with his friends Ho Chih-chang, Li Shih-chih, 
Chin, Prince of Ju-yang, Ts’ui Tsung-chih, Su Chin, Chang 
Hsii, and Chiao Sui, he formed the association known as 
the Eight Immortals of the Winecup. 

He begged persistently to be allowed to retire from 
Court. At last the Emperor gave him gold and sent him 
away. Po roam=d the country in every direction. Once 
he went by boat with Ts’ui Tsung-chih from Pien-shih to 
Nanking. He wore his embroidered Court cloak and sat 
as proudly in the boat as though he were king of the universe. 

When the An Lu-shan revolution kroke out, he took 
to living sometmes at Su-sung, sometimes on Mount 
K’uang-lu. 

Lin, Prince of Yung, gave him the post of assistant on 
his staff. When Lin took up arms, he fled to P’éng-tsé, 
When Lin was defeated, Po was condemned to death. 
When Po first visited T’ai-yiian Fu, he had seen and 
admired Kuo Tzi-i.* On one occasion, when Tzii-i was 


* A famo.s General, the saviour of the dynasty. 
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accused of breaking the law, Li Po had come to his 
assistance and had him released. 

Now, hearing of Po’s predicament, Tzt-i threatened to 
resign unless Po were saved. The Emperor remitted the 
sentence of death and changed it to one of perpetual exile at 
Yeh-lang.* But when the amnesty was declared he came 
back to Kiukiang. Here he was put on trial and sent 
to gaol. But it happened that Sung Jo-ssti was marching 
to Honan with three thousand soldiers from Kiangsu. He 
passed through Kiukiang on his way, and released the 
prisoners there. He gave Li Po an appointment on his 
staff. Po soon resigned. 

When Li Yang-ping became Gevernor of T’ang-tu, Po 
went to live near him. 

The Emperor Tai Tsung} wished to raise him to the 
rank of Senior Reviser. But when the order came Po was 
already dead, having reached the age of somewhat over 
sixty. His last years were devoted to the study of Taoism. 

He once crossed the Bull Island Eddies and, reaching 
Ku-shu, was delighted by a place called the Green Hill, 
which lay in the estate of the Hsieh family. He expressed 
a desire to be buried there, but when he died they buried . 
him at Tung-lin. j 

At the end of the period Viian-ho,{ Fan Ch’uan-chéng, 
Governor of the districts Hsiian and Shë [in Anhui], 
poured a libation on his grave and forbade the woodmen to 
cut down the trees which grew there. 

He sought for Li Po’s descendants, but could only 
find two grand-daughters, who had both married common 
peasants, but still retained an air of good breeding. They 
appeared before the Governor weeping, and said: “ Our 
grandfather’s wish was to be buried on top of the Green 
Hill. But they made his grave at the eastern hill-base, 
which is not what he desired.” 

Fan Ch’uan-chéng had the grave moved and set up two 
tombstones. He told the ladies they might change their 
i *f In Yunnan. - f Reigned 763-780. t 806-821. 
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husbands and marry into the official classes, but they 
refused, saying that they were pledged to isclation and, 
poverty and could not marry again. Fan was so moved 
by their reply that he exempted their husbands from national 
service. A rescript of the Emperor Wén Tsung created 
the category o: the Three Paragons: Li Po, of poetry; 
P’ei Min, of swordsmanship; and Chang Hsü, of cursive 
calligraphy. 

Most of the accounts of Li Po’s life which have hitherto 
appeared are based on the biography given in val. v. of the 
“ Mémoires Coacernant Les Chinois.” It is evident that 
several of th2 frequently quoted anecdotes in the 
“ Mémoires” are partly based on a misunderstanding 
of the Chinese text, partly due to the lively imagination of 
the Jesuits. The Sung writer Hsieh Chung-yung arranged 
in chronological order all the information about the poet’s 
life that can be gleaned not only from the T’ang histories, 
but also from the poems themselves. 

In the communications of the Gesellschaft fiir Natur und 
Völkerkunde, 1889, Dr. Florenz makes some rather hap- 
hazard and inaccurate selections from this chronology. 

The Life in :he “New T’ang History” has, I believe, 
never before been translated in full. The Life in the 
so-called “Old T’ang History” is shorter and contains 
several mistakes. Thus Li is said to have been a native 
of the Province Shantung, which is certainly untrue. 

The following additional facts are based on statements in 
the poet’s own works. 

With regard to his marriage in A.D. 730 he writes to a 
friend: “ The lend of Ch’u has seven swamps; i went to 
look at them. But at His Excellency Hsii’s hcuse I was 
offered the hanc of his grand-daughter, and lingered there 
during the frosts of three autumns.” He then seems to 
have abandoned Miss Hsii, who was impatient at his lack 
of promotion. le afterwards marriec successively Miss 
Lin, Miss Lu, and Miss Sung. These were, of course, 
wives, not concubines. We are told that he was fond of 
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“going about with the dancing-girls of Chao-yang and 
Chin-ling.” He had one son, who died in A.D. 797. 

With regard to his part in the revolution, the “New 
History” seems somewhat confused. It is probable that 
his sojourn in the prison at Kiukiang took place before and 
not after his decree of banishment. It is also uncertain 
whether he knew, when he entered the service of Lin, that 
this prince was about to take up arms against the Emperor. 
The Chinese have reprozched Po with ingratitude to his 
Imperial patron, but it would appear that he abandoned 
Prince Lin as soon as the latter joined the revolttion. 

A mysterious figure mentioned in the poems is the 
“High Priest of Pei-hai” [in Shantung], from whom the 
poet received a diploma of Taoist proficiency in A.D. 746. 

Li Yang-ping gives the following account of Po’s death : 
“ When he was about to hang up his cap [an euphemism 
for “dying” | Li Po was worried et the thought that his 
numerous rough drafts had not been collected and arranged. 
Lying on his pillow, he gave over to me all his documents, 
that I might put them in order,” 

The “Old T’ang History ” says chat his illness was due 
to excessive drinking. There is nothing improbable in the 
diagnosis. There is a legend * that he was drowned while 
making a drunken effort to embrace the reflection of the 
moon in the water. This account of his end has been 
adopted by Giles and most other European writers, but 
already in the twelfth century Hung Mai pointed out that 
the story is inconsistent with Li Yang-ping’s authentic 
evidence. ; 

The truth may be that he contracted his last illness as 
the result of falling into the water while drunk. 

* The legendary Li Po is the subject of the sixth tale in “Chin Ku 


Ch’i Kuan, translated by T. Pavie in “Contes et Nouvelles,” 1839. He 
also figures in the Mongol dynasty play, “ Tae Golden Token.” 
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THE TEXT OF THE POEMS. 


The first ed tion of the poems was in ten chuan, and was 
published by Li Yang-ping in the year of the poet’s death. 
The preface tells us that Li Po had lost his own MSS. of 
almest all the 20ems written during the eight years of his 
wanderings—tnhat is, from about 753 to 761. A few copies, 
had been procured from friends. About 770 Wet Hao 
produced an ecition of twenty can, many additional poems 
having come to light in the interval. 

In 998 Yo Shih added the prose works, consisting of five 
letters and var.ous prefaces, petitions, monumental inscrip- 
tions, etc. 

In 1080 Sung Min-ch’iu published the works in thirty 
chiian, the form in which they still exist. There are just 
under 1,000 pcems and about sixty prose pieces. 

In 1759 an annotated edition was published by Wang 
Chi, with six chi#an of critical and biographical matter 
added to the thirty ctarn of the works. 

Itis this edition which has been chiefly used by European 
readers and tc which references are made in the present 
paper. It was reprinted by the Sao Yeh Co. of Shanghai 
in 1¢08. 

The text of the poems is remarkable for the number of 
variant readings, which in some cases affect crucial words 
in quite short poems, in others extend to a whole line or 
couplet. A printed text of the thirteenth century containing 
the annotat:cns of Yang Tzii-chien is generally followed in 
current editions, This is known as the Hsiao text; a 
Ming reprint of it is sometimes met with. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, a Sung 
printed edition came into the hands of a Mr. Miu at 
Soochow ; he reprinted it in facsimile. This is known as - 
the Miu text. As there is no means of deciding which of 
these two has the better authority, my choice of readings has 
been guided by personal preference. 
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TRANSLATIONS 


IT. 7. Ku Fine, No. 6 


The T’ai horse cannot think of Yiieh ; 
The birds of Yiieh have no love ior Yen. 

Feeling and character grow out of habit ; 

A people’s customs cannot be changed. 
Once we marched from the Wild Goose Gate ; 
Now we are fighting in front of the Dragon Pen. 
Startled sands blur the desert sun ; 
Flying snows bewilder the Tartar sky. 
Lice swarm in our plumed caps and tiger coats ; 
Our spirits tremble like the flags we raise to the wind. 
Hard fighting gets no reward or praise ; 
Steadfastness and truth cannot be rightly known. 
Who was sorry for Li, the Swift of Wing,* 
When his white head vanished from the Three Fronts? 


III. 1. Tue Distant PARTING 


Long ago there were two queensf{ called Huang and 
Ying. And they stood on the shores of the Hsiao- 
hsiang, to the south of Lake Tung-t'ing. Their sorrow 
was deep as the waters of the Lake that go straight 
down a thousand miles. Dark clouds blackened the sun. 
Shdjo§$ howled in the mist and ghosts whistled in the rain. 
The queens said, ‘*‘ Though we speak of it we cannot mend 
it. High Heaven is secretly afraid tc shine on our loyalty. 


* Li Kuang, died 125 B.C. 

+ Manchurian, Mongolian and Turkestan frontiers. 

Í These queens were the daughters of the Emperor Yao, who gave them 
in marriage to Shun, and abdicated in his favour. Shun’s ministers con- 
spired against him and set “the Great Yü ” on the throne. A legend says 
that the spots on the bamboo-lezves which grow on the Hsiang River were 
caused by the tears of these two queens. 

§ I,use the Japanese form as being more familiar. A kind of demon- 
monis is meant. 
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But the thunder crashes and bellows its anger, that while 
.Yao and Shun are here they should also be crowning Yü. 
When a prince loses his servants, the dragon turns into a 
minnow. When power goes to slaves, mice change to 
tigers. 

“Some say that Yao is shackled and hidden away, and 
that Shun has died in the fields. 

“ But the Nine Hills of Deceit stand there in a row, 
each like each and which of them covers the lonely bones 
of the Double-2zyed One, our Master ?” 

So the royal ladies wept, standing amid yellow clouds. 
Their tears fcllowed the winds and waves, that never 
return. And while they wept, they looked out into the 
distance and saw the deep mountain of Tsang-wu. 

“The mountain of Tsang-wu shall fall and the waters of 
the Hsiang shell cease, sooner than the marks of our tears 
shall fade from these bamboo-leaves.” 


. [Of this poem and the “ Szechwan Road” a critic has 
said: “You could recite them all day without growing 
tired of them.” 


ITI. 4. Tue SzecHwan Roap 


Eheu! How dangerous, how high! It would be easier 
to climb to Heaven than to walk the Szechwan Road, 

Since Ts’an Ts’ung and Yü Fu ruled the land, forty- 
eight thousanc years had gone by; and still no human 
foot had passed from Shu to the frontiers of Ch’in. To 
the west across T’ai-po Shan there was a bird-track, by 
which one could cross to the ridge of O-mi. Buz the earth 
of the hill crumbled and heroes* perished. 

So afterwards they made sky ladders and hanging bridges. 
Above, high beacons of rock that turn back the chariot of 
the sun. Below, whirling eddies that meet the waves of ` 

the current and drive them away. Even the wings of the 


* The “ heroes’ were five strong men sent by the King of Shu tg fetch 
the five daughters cf the King of Ch'in. | 
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yellow cranes cannot carry them across, and the monkeys 
grow weary of such climbing. 

How the road curls in the pass of Green Muc ! 

With nine turns in a hundred steps it twists up the hills. . 

Clutching at Orion, passing the Well Star, I book up and 
gasp. Then beating my breast sit and groan aloud. 

I fear I shall never return from my westward wandering ; 
the way is steep and the rocks cannot be climbed. 

Sometimes the voice of a bird calls among che ancient 
trees—a male calling to its wife, up and down through the 
woods. Sometimes a rightingale sings to the moon, 
weary of empty hills. 

It would be easier to climb to Heaven than to walk the 
Szechwan Road ; and those who hear the tale of it turn pale 
with fear. l 

Between the hill-tops and the sky there is not a cubit’s 
space. Withered pine-trees hang leaning over precipitous 
walls, 

Flying waterfalls and rolling torreats mingle their din. 
Beating the cliffs and circling the rocks, they thunder ina 
thousand valleys. 

Alas! O traveller, why did you come to so fearful a 
place? The Sword Gate is high and jagged. If one 
man stood in the Pass, he could hold it against ten 
thousand, 

The guardian of the Pass leaps like a wolf on all who 
are not his kinsmen. 

In the daytime one hides from ravening tigers and in 
the night from long serpents, that sharpen their fangs and 
lick blood, slaying men like grass. 

They say the Embroidered City is a pleasant place, but 
I had rather be safe at home. 

For it would be easier to climb to Heaven than to walk 
the Szechwan Road. 

I turn my body and gaze longingly towards the West. 


[When Li Po came to the capital and showed this poem 
to Hp Chih-ch’ang, Chih-ch’ang raised his eyebrows and 
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said: “Sir, you are not a man of this world. You must 
indeed be the genius of the star T’ai-po ” (xxxiv. 36). | 


HI. 15. FIGHTING 


Last year we were fighting at the source of the San-kan ; 

This year we are fighting at the Onion River road. 

We have washed our swords in the surf of Indian seas ; 

We have pastured our horses among the snows of T’ien 
Shan. 

Three armies have grown gray and old, 

Fighting ten thousand leagues away from home. 

The Huns have no trade but battle and carnage ; 

They have no pastures or ploughlands, 

But only wastes where white bones lie among yellow sands. 

Where the hcuse of Ch’in built the great wall that was 
to keep away the Tartars, 

There, in its turn, the house of Han lit beacons of war. 

The beacons are always alight; fighting and marching 
never stop. 

Men die in the field, slashing sword to sword ; 

The horses of the conquered neigh piteously to Heaven. 

Crows and hawks peck for human guts, 

Carry them in their beaks and hang them on the branches 
of withered trees. 

Captains and soldiers are smeared on the bushes and grass ; 

The Genera. schemed in vain. 

Know there-ore that the sword is a curséd thing 

Which the wis man uses only if he must. 


III. 16. DRINKING SONG 


See the waters of the Yellow River leap down from Heaven, 
Roll away to the deep sea and never turn again ! 
See at the mirror in the High Hall 
Aged men bewailing white locks— 
In the morninz, threads of silk ; 
In the evening flakes of snow ! 
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Snatch the joys of life as they come and use them to the 
fill ; 

Do not leave the silver cup idly glinting at the moon. 

The things Heaven made 

Man was meant to use; 

A thousand guilders scattered to the wind may come back 
again, 

Roast mutton and sliced beef will only taste well 

If you drink with them at one sitting three hundred cups. 

Master Ts’én Ts'an, 

Doctor Tan-ch’iu, 

Here is wine: do not stop drinking, - 

But listen, please, and I will sing you a song. 


Bells and drums and fine food, what are zžey to me, 

Who only want to get drunk and never again be sober ? 
The Saints and Sages of old times are all stock and still ; 
Only the mighty drinkers of wine have left a name behind. 
When the king of Ch’én gave a feast in the Palace of 


P’ing-lo 

With twenty thousand gallons of wine he loosed mirth and 
play. 

The master of the feast must not cry that his money is all 
spent; 

Let him send to the tavern and fetch more, to keep your 
glasses filled. 


His five-flower horse and thousand-guilder coat— 

Let him call his boy to take them along and sell them for 
good wine, 

That drinking together w2 may drive away the sorrows of 
a thousand years. 


HI. 26. Tue SUN 


O Sun that rose in the 2astern corner of Earth, 
Looking as though you came from under the ground, 
When you crossed the sky and entered the deep sea, © 
Where did you stable your six dragon-steeds ? 
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Now and oi Fold your journeys have never ceased: 
Strong were that man’s limbs 
Who could run beside you on your travels to and fro. 


The grass does not refuse 

To flourish in the spring wind ; 

Ths leaves are not angry 

At falling through the autumn sky. 

Who with whip or spur | 

Can urge tie feet of Time ? 

The things of the world flourish and decay, 
Each at its own hour, 


Hsi-ho; Hsi-ho,* 

Is it true that once you loitered in the West 

While Lu Yang f raised his spear, to hold 

The progress of your light; 

Then plunged and sank in the turmoil of the sea ? 
Rebels against Heaven, slanderers of Fate ; 

Many defy the Way. 

But Z will out | the Whole Lump | of Life in my bag, 
And merge my being in the Primal Element. 


IV. 29. On THE Banks OF JO-YEH 


By che river-side at Jo-yeh, 
girls plucking lotus ; 

Laughing across the lotus-flowers, 
each whispers to a friend. 

Their powdered cheeks, lit by the sun, 
are mirrored deep in the pool ; 

Their scented skirts, caught by the wind, 
flap high inthe air. 

* Charioteer cf tae Sun. 


-+ Who, like Joshua, stopped the sun 1 during a battle. See Huai-nan 
"Pat, cnap, vi ` l \ 
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Who are thesé gaily riding 
along tke fiver-bank, 
Three by three and five by five, 
glinting through the willow-boughs ? 
Deep the hoofs of their neighing roans 
sink into the fallen leaves ; 
The riders sze, for a moment pause, 
and are gone with a pang at heart. 


IV. 24. Cu’ ANG-KAN 


Soon after I wore my hair covering my forehead 

I was plucking flowers and playing in front of the gate, 

When you came by, walking on bamboo-stilts 

Along the trellis,* playing with the green plums. 

We both lived in the village of Ch’eng-kan, 

-= Two children, without hate or suspicion. 

At fourteen I became your wife ; 

I was shame-faced and never dared smile. 

I sank my head against the dark wall; 

Called to a thousand times, I did not turn. 

At fifteen I stopped wrinkling my brow 

And desired my ashes to be mingled with your dust. 

I thought you were lize the man who clung to the bridge :f 

Not guessing I should climb the Look-for-Husband 
Terrace,{ 

But next year you went far away, 

To Chiii-t’ang and the Whirling Water Rocks. 

In the fifth month “one should not venture there "§ 

* It is hard to believe that “bed” or “chair” is meant, as hitherto 
translated. ‘‘ Trellis” is, however, only a guess. 

t A man had promised to meet a girl under a bridge. She did not 
come, but although the water began to rise, he trusted so firmly in her 
word, that he clung to the pillars of the bridge and waited till he was 

SOTE e - 
~ f So called because a woman waited there so long for her hushand that 


she turned into stone. 
§ Quotation from the Yargtze boatman’s song: 


‘ “Wher Yen-yii is as big as a man’s hat 
One should not venture to make for Ch’ti-t’ang.” 
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Where wailing monkeys cluster in the cliffs above. 
In front of the coor, the tracks you once made | 
One by one have been covered by green moss— 
Moss so thick that I cannot sweep it away, . 
And leaves are falling in the early autumn wind. 
Yellow with August the pairing butterflies 
In the western garden flit from grass to grass. 
The sight of these wounds my heart with pain ; 
As I sit and sorrow, my red cheeks fade. 
Send me a letters and let me know in time =~ 
When your bost will ue going through the three gorges 
of Pa, 
I will come to meet you as far as ever you please, 
Even to the dangerous sands of Ch’ang-féng. 


VIIL 4. E RIVER SONG 


Of satin-wood our boat is made, 
Our oars of ebony ;* 
Jade prpes and gold flutes 
Play at stern and prow. 
A thousand gallons of red wine 
We carry in the ship’s hold ; 
With giris on board at the waves’ will 
We are glad to drift or stay. l 
Even the rishit had to wait _ y 
For a yellow crane to ride ; 
But the sailor} whose heart had no guile 
Was. followed by the white culls. 
Ch’ii P’inz’s§ prose and verse 
Hanz like the sun ‘and moon || 
The king of Ch’u’s arbours and tcwers - 
Are only hummocks in the ground. 


* A phrase from the Li Sao. 


t Tou Tzi-an, wno was carried to Heaven by a yellow crane near 
- Wu-ch’ang. 


t A story from Lieh Tzu. ` § Ze, Ch'ü Yüan. 
|| Practically a quœation from Ch’ti Yüan’s “ Lire” by Ssti-ma Ch’ien. 
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With my mood at :ts height I wield my brush 
And the Five Hills quake ; 

When the poem is done, my laughter soars 
To the Blue Isles* of the sky. 

Riches, Honour, Triumph, Fame, 
Than that you should long endure, 

It were likelier the stream of the River Han 
Should flow tc the North-West! 


XIII. 11. Sent to THE Commissary YUAN OF CH’IAO 
City, IN Memory or Formzr EXCURSIONS 


Do you remeniber how once at Lo-yang, Tung Tsao- 
ch'in built us a wine-tower south of the T’ien-ching Bridge? 

With yellow gold and tallies of white jade we bought 
songs and laughter, and we were drunk month after month, 
with no thought of kings and princes, though among us 
were the wisest and bravest within the Four Seas, and men 
of high promotion.T 

(But with you above all my heart was at no cross- 
_purpose.)t Going round mountains end skirting lakes was 
as nothing” to them. TEey poured out their hearts and 
minds, and held nothing back. 

Then I went off to Huai-nan to pluck the laurel-branches,§ 
and you stayed north of the Lo, sighing over thoughts and 
dreams, 

"We could not endure separation. We sought each other 
out and went on and on together, exploring the Fairy 
Castle.|| 

We followed the thirty-six bends of the twisting waters, 
and all along the streams a thousand different flowers were . 
in bloom. We passed through ten thousand valleys, and in 
each we heard the voice of wind among the pines. 


* Fairyland, sometimes thought of as being in the middle of the sea, 
sometimes (as here) in the sky. 


t Lit. “blue clouds people.” t A phrase from Chuang Tză. 
§ Huai-nan is associated with laurel branche, owing to a famous poem 
by the King of Huai-nan. 


Å 


|| Name of a mountain. 
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Then the Governor of Han-tung came out to meet us, on 
a silver saddle with tassels of gold that reached to the 
ground, And the Initiate of Tzii-yarg* summoned us, 
blowing on Fis jade sfézg. And Sennin music was made 
in the tower of Ts’an Hsia, f loud as the blended voices of 
pheenix and roc. 

And the Governor of Han-tung, because his long sleeves 
would not keap still when the flutes called to him, rose and 
drunkenly danced. Then he brought his embroidered coat 
and covered me with it, and I slept with my head on 
his lap. 

At the feast aur spirits had soared to the Nine Heavens, 
but before evening we were scatterec like stars or rain, 
flying away cver hills and rivers to the frontier of Chu. I 
went back to my mountain to seek my old nest, and you, 
too, went home, cressing the Wei Bridge. 

Then your father, who was brave as leopard or tiger, 
became Governor of Ping-chouf and put down the rebel 
bands. And ir the fifth month he sent for me. I crossed 
the T’ai-hang Mountains; and though it was hard going 
on the Sheep's Gut Hills, I paid no heed“o broken 
wheels. : 

When at lest, far on into Winter, I got to the Northern 
Capital,$ I was moved to see how muca you cared for my 
reception and how little you cared for the cost—amber 
cups and fine “oods on a blue jade dish. You made me 
drunk and sazished. I had no thought of returning. 

Sometimes we went out towards the western corner cf 
the City, to wkere waters like green jade flow round the 
temple of Shu Yü.l| We launched our toat and sported on 
the stream, wile flutes and drums sounded. The little 
waves were ‘ike dragon-scales, and the sedge-leaves were 
pale green. When it was our mood, we took girls with us 


* Je, Hu Tzi-yang, a Taoist friend of the poet’s. 

+ Lit. “ Feeding on sunset-cloud” Tower, buil: by Hu Tzit-yang. 
t Ze, T’ai-yian Fu. 3 Ze. T’ai-yiian Fu. ` 
| A brother of Frince Ch’éng, of the Chou dynasty. 
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and gave ourselves to the moments that passed, forgetting 
that it would soon be over, like willow-flowers or snow. 
Rouged faces, flushed with drink, looked well in the sunset. 
Clear water a hundred feet deep reflected the faces of the 
singers—singing-girls delicate and graceful in the light of 
the young moon. And the girls sang again and again to 
make the gauze dresses dance. The clear wind blew the 
songs away into the empty sky : the sound coiled in the air 
like moving clouds in flight. | 

The pleasures of those times shall never again be met 
with. I went West to offer up a Ballad of Tali Willows,* 
but got no promotion at the Northern Gate and, white- 
headed, went back to the Eastern Hills. | 

Once we met at the Southern end of Wer Bridge, but 
scattered again to the north of the Tso Terrace. 

And if you ask me how many are my regrets at this 
parting, I will tell you they come from me thick as the 
flowers that fall at Spring’s end. — 

But I cannot tell you all I feel: I could not even if I 
went on talking for ever. So I call in the boy and make 
him-knee here and tie this up, and send it to you, a 
remembrance, from a thousand miles away. 


XV. 2. A Dream or T’rex-mu MOUNTAIN 
(Part of a Poem in Irregular Metre.) 


On through the night I flew, high over the Mirror Lake. 
The lake-moon cast my shadow on the waves and travelled 
with me to the stream of Shan. The Lord Hsieh’s f 
lodging-place was still there. The blue waters rippled; 
the cry of the apes was shrill. I shod my feet with the 
shoes of the Lord Hsieh and “climbed to Heaven ona 
ladder of dark clouds.” = Half-way up, I saw the unrisen 


* Yang Hsiung, died a.p. 18, having lived all his life in obscurity, 
obtained promotion in his old age by a poem of this title, 

i. Hsieh Ling-yiin (circa A.D. 400) was a famous mountain-climber who 
invenjed special mountain-climbing shoes. i 

t A quotation from one of Hsieh’s poems. 
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sun hiding behind the sea and heard the Cock of Heaven 
crowing in the sky. By a thousand broxen paths I twisted 
and turned from crag to crag. My eyes grew dim. I 
clutched at tke rocks, and all was dark. 

The roaring of bears and the singing of dragons echoed 
amid the stcres and streams. The darkness of deep woods 
made me afraid. I trembled at the storied cliffs. 

The clouds hung dark, as though they would rain; the 
air was dim with the spray of rushing waters. 

Lightning flashed: thunder roared. Peaks and ridges 
tottered and broke. Suddenly the walls cf the hollow 
where I stood sundered with a crash, and I booked down on 
a bottomless void of blue, where the sun anc moon gleamed 
on a terrace of silver and gold. 

A host of Beings descended—Cloud-spirits, whose coats 
were made cof rainbow and the horses thev zode on were 
the winds. 


XV. 16. PARTING WITH FRIENDS AT A WHINESHOP 
IN NANKING A 

The wind blowing through the willow-flowezs fills the shop 
with scent ; 

A girl of Wa has served wine and bids the treveller taste. 

The young men of Nanking have come to s2e me off; 

I that go and you that stay | must each drink his cup. 

I beg you iell the Great River | whose siream flows to 
the East 

That thoughts of you will cling to my heart | when že has 
ceased to flow. | 


XV. 28. Ar CHIANG-HSIA, PARTING FROM SUNG 
CHIH-T'I 
Clear as the sky the waters of Hepek 
Far away will join with the Blue Sez; 
We whom a thousand miles will soon part ‘ 
Can mend our grief only with a cup of wine. 
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The valley birds are singing in the bright sun ; 
‘The river monkeys wail down the evenirg wind. 
And I, who in all my life-have seldom wept, 
Am weeping now with tears that will never dry. 


XX.1. Tse Warre River at Nan-vanc 


Wading at dawn the White River's source, 

Severed a while from the common ways of men. 

To islands tinged with the colours of Paradise, 

Where the river sky drowns in limpid space. 

While my eyes were watching the clouds that travel to the 
sea. 7 

My heart was idle as the fish that swim in the stream. 

With long singing I put the sun to rest: 

Riding the moon,* came back to my fields and home. 


XX, I. Tue Crear CoLp SPRING 
(Literal Version.) 


Regret that dropping sun’s dusk ; 
Love this cold stream’s clearness, 

XN estern beams follow flowing water ; 
Stir a ripple in wandering person’s mind. 
Idly sing, gazing at cloudy moon; 

Song done—sound of tall pines. 


XX. 8. : GOING Down CHUNG-NAN MOUNTAIN AND 
SPENDING THE NIGHT DRINKING WITH THE HERMIT 
Tovu-sst 


At dusk we left the blue mountain-head ; 

The mountain-moon followed our homeward steps. 
We looked round: the path by which we had come 
Was a dark cleft across the shoulder of the hill. 
Hand in hand we reached the walls of the farm; 

A young boy opened the wicker-gate. 

Through green bamboos a deep road ran . 
Where dark creepers brushed our coats as.we passed. 


* T.e., “availing myself of the moonlight.” 
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We were glad at last to come to a place cf rest, 
With wine enough to drink together to our fill, 
Long I sang to the tune of the Pine-tree Wind ; 
When the song was over, the River-stars* were few. 
/ was drunk and you happy at my side; 

Till ming.ed joy drove the World from our hearts. 


XXII. 3. DRINKING ALONE sy MOCNKLIGHT 


(1) A cup of wine, under the flowering-trees : 
I drink alone, for no friend is near, 
Raising my cup, I beckon the bright moon, 
For he, with my shadow, will make -hree men. 
‘The mooda, alas! is no drinker of wire: 
Listless, my shadow creeps about at my side. 
Yet with the moon as friend and the shadow as slave 
I must make merry before the Spring is spent. 
To the scngs I sing the moon flickers her beams; 
In the dance I weave my shadow tangles and breaks. 
While we were sober, three shared che fun ; 
Now we are drunk, each goes his wey. 
May we long share our odd, inanimate feast,» 
And meet at last on the Cloudy River o? the Sky f 


(2) In the tkizd month the town of Hsien-yang 
Is thick-spread with a carpet of fallen flowers. 
Who in Spring can bear to grieve alone? : 
Who, sod2r, look on sights like these ? 
Riches and Poverty, long or short lize, 
By the Maker of Things are portiored and disposed. 
But a cup of wine levels life and dezth 
And a thcusand things obstinately herd <o prove. 
When I am drunk, I lose Heaven and Earth ; 
Motionless, 1 cleave to my lonely bed. 
At last I forget that I exist at all, 
And at 722¢ moment my joy is great indzed. 


(3) If High Heaven had no love for wine, 
There would not be a Wine Star in the sky. 
¥ Stars of the Milky Way. } The Miky Way. 
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If Earth herself had no love for wine, 

There would not be a city called Wine Springs.* 
Since Heaven and Earth both love wine, 

I can love wine, without shame before God. 
Clear wine was once called ‘‘ a Saint ;” 

Thick wine was once called “a Sage.” T 

Of Saint and Sage I have long quaffed deep, 
What need for me to study spirits and Aszen ?T 
At the third cup I penetrate the Great Way ; 

A full gallon-—-Nature and I are one... . 

But the things I feel when wine possesses my soul 
I will never tell to those who are not drunk. 


XXII. 9. %In THE MOUNTAINS on A SummMER Day 
Gently I stir a white feather fan, 
With open shirt, sitting in a green wood. 
I take off my cap and hang it on a jutting stone: 
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A wind from the pine-trees trickles on my bare head. 


XXIII. 10. DRINKING TOGETHER IN THE MOUNTAINS § 


~ Two men ætinking together where mountain flowers grow: 


One cup, one cup, and again one cup. 

“ Now I am drunk and would like to sleep: 
so please go away. 

Come back to-morrow, if you feel inclined, 
and bring your harp with you.” 


XXIII. ro. WAKING FROM DRUNKENNESS ON A 
SPRING DAY 
“ Life in the World is but a big dream : 
I will not spoil it by any labour or care.” 
So saying, I was drunk all the day, 
Lying helpless at the porch in front of my door, 


* Chiu-ch’tian, in Kansuh. 


+ “History of Wei Dynasty” (Life of Hsü Mo): ‘tA drunken visitor 


said, ‘Clear wine I account a Saint : thick wine only a Sage.’ ” 
t Rishi, Immortals. 


§ Cf. Little Review, June, 1917, version by Sasaki and M. Bodenheim. 
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When I woke up, I blinked at the garden lawn ; 
A lonely bird was singing amid the flowers. 

I asked myself, had the day been wet or fine? 
The Spring wind was telling the mango-bird. 
Moved by its song, I soon began to sigh, 

And as wine was there, I filled my own cup. 
Wildly singing, I waited for the moon to rise, 
When my song was over, all my senses nad gone. 


XXIII. 13. Se_r-ABANDONMENT 


I sat drinking and did not noice the dusk, 

Till falling petals filled the folds of my dress. 
Drunken I rose and walked to the moonlit stream ; 
The birds were gone, and men also few. 


XXV. 1. To Tan Cy'iu 
My friend is lodging high in the Eastern Range, 
Dearly loving the beauty of vallevs and hills. 
At Green Spring he lies in the empty woods ; 
And is still asleep when the sun shines on high. 
A pine-tree wind dusts his sleeves and coat; 
A pebbly stream cleans his heart and ears, 
I envy you, who far from strife and talk 
Are high-propped on a pillow of blue cloud. 


XXX. 8. CLEARING UP AT Dawn 


The fields are chill; the sparse rain has stopped; 

The colours of Spring teem on every side. 

With leaping fish the blue pond is full; 

With singing thrushes the green boughs droop. 

The flowers of the field have dabbled their powdered cheeks; 
The mountain grasses are bent level at the waist. 

By the bamboo stream the last fragments of cloud 

Blown by the wind slowly scatter away. 


[Many of the above poems have been translated before, 
in some cases by three or four different hands. But PII. 4, 
III 26, XV. 2, ang 2 XXIII. 9 are, so far as I know, 
translated for the first ttime. | 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


THE CHairman (Mr. Greorce Jamieson): Mr. Li T’ai-po was, I am 
afraid, a bit of a Bohemian (laughter), and his Bacchanalian experiences 
have been repeated in later days even with the great poets. Iam sure you 
will all join with me in expressing a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Waley for 
his address and the: very felicitous language in which he has translated a 
number of these ancient poems. Itrust his paper will be printed and pre- 
served with the rest of our publications, because these poems, as far as I can 
judge—but hearing them read does not impress one so much as reading 
them at leisure—are well worthy of careful perusal. It is curious to note 
how unchangeable and immobile China is.” At the time these poems were 
written we in Great Britain were living under King Alfred and trying to 
keep out the Danes and other things. (Laughter.) I can tell you that 
the Szechwan Road as described in the poem that Mr. Waley has read is 
just the same now as it was when the poem was written. And the social 
conditions of the people are the same now as they were at that time. I 
have often thought that Chinese poets are very limited in their range. 
They seem to be deficient in the quality of imagination. China has never 
produced a great epic poem. Of course I speak subject to correction, but 
I believe I am right in saying that China has never produced a poet com- 
parable witt Homer, Dante, Virgil, or Milton. There has >een no one 
born witb the power of telling a story like Homer. The poets of China 
appear to me to be emotional and descriptive, but incapable of any high 
flights of imagination. I think that Macaulay says that great flights of 
imagination are peculiar to the early periods of a nation’s civilization, and 
that story-telling reaches its highest form as an art before printing has been 
mtich in vogue. 

Mr. M. F. A. Fraser: I have listened to this lecture with the greatest 
interest. The English was particularly pleasing, and I am glad that the 
lecturer has broken away from the old custom of seeking rhymes, and 
followed the French custom in the translation of these poems. A man 
may be an excellent writer and translator, and not be a poet, but to 
translate foreign poetry into English considerable literary gifts are required. 

Mr. Paur Kine: All of you who have been lately in China must be 
struck with the extraordinary difference between the China described in 
these poems and the China which has come into being since tke revolution, 
Ideas of a very practical nature have now taken possession of the people. 
And then, what about modern Chinese poets? Do any of us know of 
any? In my intercourse with the Chinese I cannot recall a modern 
Chinesg who was a poet. It is possible that I may have met one, and that 
he concealed his poetic gifts. (Laughter.) -Our lecturer tells us, how- 
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ever, that he knows certain Chinese poets. Ii would be interesting to 
know if they are publishing their poems, and how they would compare 
with the work of the older poets in our possessian. 

Mr. L. Y. Cuen: I should like to join in congratulating Mr. Waley o on 
his very learned paper and beautiful translations. It is quite true that 
there are no epic poems in Chinese literature. This form of poetry has 
not been introduced in China, but I differ with your statement, Sir, that 
Chinese poetry lacks imagination. (Applause.) I could give you many 
instances to the contrary, though not from memory. The last speaker's 
remark that the present China is different from what China is in Chinese 
poetry may be true, but I may well retort that the England as represented 
in Shakespeare is very different from the England of to-day. (Laughter 
and cheers.) And Li T’ai-po lived many hundred vears ago, but 
Shakespeare lived at a more recent period. Human nature has two states, 
the spiritual and the practical. You can combine the two. If you have 
the practical it does not necessarily follow that you are lacking in the 
spiritual. As for present-day Chinese poets, there are several famous ones 
in China. 

Since the lecturer has raised the question whether Li T’ai-po or 
Tu Fa is the greater poet, I would say that the Chinese of the present day 
consider Tu Fu to be the greater. It strikes me as curious that European 
people who know something about Chinese poetry should prefer Li T’al-po. 
Perhaps very few people have heard of Tu Fu. Certainly there is no 
translation of the most important of Tu Fu’s poems in the English 
language. In China every child who has studied poetry knows something 
about Tu Fu’s poems. Tu Fu is placed first by the Chinese because he 
is the greatest naticnal poet. He expresses national feerngs in a way 
that can be appreciated by everybody. Li T’ai-po’s. poems deal chiefly 
with wine and women, love and sensual things, but Tu Fu’s poems are 
full of men and women, elderly people and children, their joy, their 
anguish, the hardship of the soldier, and things of that sort. In a word, 
‘Tu Fu’s poetry expresses what we ordinary men and women wish to 
express and cannot. . 

Mr. G. WILLOUGHBY-MrADE: One or two observations occur to me in 
connection with the translation of this poetry into English. The two 
greatest reading publics are the Anglo-American and the Chinese. The 
Anglo-American pecple have produced an enormous amount of poetry 
which they do not often quote, and the Chinese have produced an 
enormous amount of poetry which, according to experts, they quote a great 
deal. Now, at the present moment that peculiar British shyness tor 
quoting poetry seems to have largely disappeared in consequence of the 
writings of soldier poets. These poems have been written under condi- 
tions of great danger, difficulty, and discomfort, and it seems to me that it 
would be a very good thing if poetry illustrating the though: of these men 
could be placed before the Anglo-American public. 

The CHAIRMAN proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the Jecturer, 
which was carried by acclamation, 
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PROHIBITION IN RUSSIA 
By OLGA NOVIKOFF 


ANOTHER dream of the Tsar Nicholas IJ. which he re- 
alised and which the Bolsheviks ruthlessly suppressed was 
the abolition of alcohol (vodka), and this great reform was 
achieved with a stroke of the pen. We must remember the 
circumstances of His Majesty’s heroic measure. Russia was 
just embarking upon the greatest war in her history, when all 
her financial resources had to be thrown into the balance. The 
income from the drink traffic had in the previous year reached 
a colossal sum. And yet in the interests of the morality 
of his subjects the Tsar decided to make this great financial 
sacrifice. Mr. M. Gringmut, the patriotic editor of the 
Moscow Gazette, was one of the pioneers of the monarchical 
and temperance movements in Russia. In 1908, he announced 
his determination of struggling energetically against drunken- 
ness in our beloved land. He wrote: ‘We must convince 
our Government of the absolute necessity of stopping this 
evil, and of finding better sources of revenue—sources more 
worthy of a great country.” Gringmut was not only Kat- 
koff’s friend and successor, but he worked energetically in the 
same direction with the greatest self-sacrifice. When he was 
almost on his deathbed, his doctor ordered him complete rest 
and forbade all work. The moment the door was closed and 
the doctor gone—‘‘I must go at once to the station,” he 
said, “as I have a very important meeting for Prohibition in 
one of the Provinces.’’ Off he went, made his thrilling 
speech, returned home, and died a few days later. Some- 
thing exceptional happened on his burial. His poor coffin 
"was followed by a crowd of some ten thousand people, and 
their spontaneous grief could not be mistaken. 
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Drink was the canker that was undermining the whole fabric 
of the State. By his action the Tsar, like another St. George, 
killed the dragon that was eating at the vitals of his beloved 
subjects. The terrible evil wrought in Russia by drunkenness 
has always been admitted, and has formed a subject for argu- 
ment ever since I can rememter. It was generally known 
that half of the convicts committed their crimes under the 
influence of this horrible scourge. Some of our officials, my 
son amongst them, I am happy to say, availed themselves of 


"I= every opportunity to explain the danger of the drink evil to 


the peasantry. 

When the great reform of the Zemski Natchalnik (a local 
administrator resembling the English J.P.) was introduced, 
my son in his maiden speech as Zemski Natchalnik said : 

““ Let me tell you what I expect from yourselves. Į begin 
with your meetings. You must admit that great disorders 
have taken place at these gatherings. Were they not often 
accompanied by drinking? What a quantity of land and 
property has been exchanged for vodka! I have now given 
strict orders—which I repeat to you kere—that the smallest 
piece of land is not to be disposed of without thè consent of 
your village judges and unless sanctioned by me. You must 
keep well in mind that a village meeting is not a convivial 
gathering of friends, but is an administrative assembly, where 
you have to perform a serious duty conferred upon you. Had 
you always looked upon that duty in its proper light, there 
would be no question of drunkenness at your meetings, nor 
could your village judges ever complain of not having the 
number of householders necessary for a legal meeting. . . . 
How often have I seen drunkenness at your marriage festivi- 
tie&—people going to church under the influence of drink. 
The same happens at Easter and other holidays. I appeal to 
your spiritual Father to help me in re-educating you; and Í 
shall also be very happy, so far as the law allows me to do so, 
to support your good efforts whenever my as may be, 
needed for their support.’ 

Later in his speech he agair returned to the same subject, 
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After upbraiding them for their lack of respect to the Church 
and to their parents, he added : . 

“‘ How many families are driven to misery, how many crimes 
are committed, only through alcohol? Half the prisons are 
filled with criminals—thanks to drink. Now remember well : 
to come to a village meeting or to a tribunal in a state of 
intoxication is prohibited by law, and for this you may be 
severely punished. A new election of village judges has now 
to take place, and this new administration is subject to the 
control of your Zemski Netchalnik. I have often heard people 
say: ‘He is a happy fellow now. He may drink as much as 
he likes now that he is a judge’! For myself, I confidently 
expect that with the new administration there will be neither 
drunkenness nor bribery. Your new judges have to give an 
oath on the gospel.- It is your duty to elect men who realize 
the importance of such an oath. The title of a village judge 
should command a respect of which every man ought to be 
proud. I hope that we shall live together in harmony, and 
that you will help me in my difficult task. Now let us thank 
God for granting us an Emperor so anxious to help us and to 
promote well-being. Let us pray the Almighty to enlighten 
us, and to guide us in our choice in the important duties we are 
now about to undertake. ° 

A Te Deum followed my son’s speech, then the election of 
the village judges ; and the assemblage of peasants, thus ren- 
dered serious and thougatful, presented an impressive scene. 
It was satisfactory to see with what intense interest the 
peasants followed these words of sober advice. 

This is only one of the numerous instances of the efforts 
made throughout Russia to combat the evils of drunkenness. 
And the Tsar, by his aczion at the commencement of the war, 
interpreted the feelings of all the best minds throughout the 
country. ) 

In this connection I had a very striking experience one even- 
ing, while driving from the Zarskoe Selo station in Petrograd 
to my hotel some distance away. Although it was the summer 
season, the weather reminded one of October or November. 
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It was cold, raining, and windy. Under such circumstances 
one naturally begins dreaming of personal comfort, a warm 
room and a cup of hot tea. One becomes prosaic. It seemed 
to me as though my drive would never come to an end. Sud- 
denly I heard a voice. ‘‘ Madame,” asked my young 
driver, “are you a Russian ?” 

‘t Yes,” I answered, “thank God I am a Russian !’’ 

A few minutes later I heard the same voice say : ‘‘ Madame, 
are you a Greek Orthodox ?”’ 

J naturally repeated again the same: ‘‘ Yes, thank God I 
am a Greek Orthodox!’’ But my driver seemed to be 
inquisitive. 

‘And do you often see the Tsar ?’’ asked the boy. 

‘No, unfortunately very seldom,’’ answered I. But I was 
puzzled to know the cause of all these questions. 

‘Tell me,” I asked, ‘‘why do you want to know all these 
things P”’ 

‘Well, I thought that perhaps I could Seg you to intercede 
on our behalf, when you see His Majesty. The fact is that I 
have been brought up at Mr. Serge Ratczinsky’s school as a 
teetotaler. May God bless him for the good he fas done to 
the children.’’ 

Ever since that day my young cabman’s unpretentious con- 
versation has been retained in my memory. Besides, a 
strange circumstance resulted from it. Mr. Serge Ratchinsky 
was one of my best friends. I had not met one of his pupils 
before, who are all devoted to him and to his teaching, and 
are moreover teetotalers. 

It is pleasant to see sometimes good work actually bearing 
good fruit, and to realize that all our efforts are not in vain ; 
for it had become evident even to the most casual observer 
that insobriety was positively an obstinate evil of great 
magnitude. 

And indeed, this measure of Prohibition, in order to be 
accepted by the whole of Russia, could only be carried out, 
especially in so short a time, when proclaimed by the highest 
Power in the land. If only the Tsar could come to our 
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rescue ! was the constant hope of all Russians who saw the 
extent of the liquor evil ; and the Imperial stroke of the pen in 
Russia sometimes corrected evils with admirable rapidity. 

There is no doubt now that liquor monopoly as administered 
by M. Witte had grievously aggravated the evil. He had 
not shrunk from tempting the poor people in every way 
possible. He introduced the diabolical habit everywhere of 
selling the alcohol in small as well as in large bottles at a con- 
veniently low price. Thus, any beggar or any child almost 
could buy one of these bottles and put it in his pocket ; and 
the fact that the Germans relied on M. Witte’s demoralizing 
measure is proved in this way : as soon as they occupied the 
Polish provinces in Russia, one of their first steps wds not 
only to reopen all the alcohol shops, but to add greatly to 
their number. 

If any doubt still exists about the Tsar’s truly heroic 
measure, and the inevitable but perfectly authentic.result of 
the Imperial signature, it will be finally dispelled by the follow- 
ing considerations. A well-known worker in the temperance 
cause, Mr. D. Tchelyshov, writing in The Messenger of Tem- 
perance (Viesitmk Tresvosti), stated that, before the Tsar’s 
suppression of vodka was brought into force m 1914, over 
one million working-mer in the best years of their manhood 
annually drank themselves to death in public-houses; that 
many thousands of alcoholic sufierers filled the hospitals ; that 
many publicans allowed peasants to drink away all their sub- 
stance to buy vodka. Numbers of children under the age of 
five years died from the want of natural nourishment, and as 
the result of having parents addicted to alcohol. In the 
general hospital of the town of Yaroslav, out of a total of 
2,014 patients, not less than 908 men and 24 women were 
admitted for complaints which were inherited in each case from 
a drunken father. Such analagous statistical figures, as 
stated by Baron Heyking in his important book *‘ Problems 
Confronting Russia,” show to what extent this moral evil 
was,sapping away Russia’s vital strength. 

But M. Tchelyshovy went even further in imploring His 
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Majesty to help the cause of temperance, and he was carried 
away by his feelings to such an extent that he sank down on 
his knees before him. This happened not very long before the 
declaration of the war, and the sudden abolition of liquor, as 
well as the shutting down of all means cf obtaining it, were 
decreed by the Emperor throughout Russia—civil, military, 
and naval. 

It is not difficult to verify all these facts. I must, however, 
say that there were some people who were reacy to grumble at 
such drastic measures. They had, however, no power to 
oppose the good on which the Emperor hac set his heart. 
When Russia and her good qualities are discussed, I some- 
times hearspeeches andread in many mos: tedious books great 
mistakes and horrors attributed to Russia. Naturally there is 
no country on earth where no mistakes ever happen; and 
Russia is no exception. Let people be pleased with me when 
I say: No doubt Russia also has made many mistakes, but 
surely nobody can deny that real Russians, devoted to her 
Church and her people, managed in spite of al to make their 
country Holy, Great, and Powerful, in spite even of human 
fallibility. Yes, Holy Russia has nothiag to do with the 
present diabolical Bolshevik administra-ion. There is no 
horror, no blasphemy, which the present usurpers have not 
introduced. They have established a real Inferno. Yes, 
indeed, “ Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch: entrate qui.” 

` Those who would dare to go now to Russia in the reign of 
the Bolsheviks will involuntarily recall Dante’s words. Such 
quotations, however, show that people sometimes lose all 
hope, which they have no right to do, and all faith in divine 
compassion. 

With God’s help the present Inferno wil. be closed, and real 
Russia resuscitate sooner or later. Perha2s even sooner than 
later. 
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THE RUSSIAN NATIONAL COMM-TTEE IN 
LONDON. 


By Baron A. HEYKING 
(formerly Russian Consul- General in Londen) 


In a time of cosmopolitan dreams, socialistic exaggerations and the 
decomposition of the structure of the civilized world, it is refreshing 
to find that, after all, the point of view of national consolidation—which 
in the history of the past was the mainspring of Stete and Society 
—has not altogether been lost. The regeneration of Russia depends 
chiefly on the possibility of reinvigorating in the heart of we:l-intentioned 
Russian citizens, those State-building and State-preserving qualities which, 
in the turmoil of revolution, were eclipsed by destructive and centrifugal 
elements. 

Some six months ago, Russian patriots desirous of delivering their 
country from the abyss of revolutionary chaos, Bolshevist decomposition, 
and international disintegration, resolved to raise the baaner ‘of national 
self-consciousness and promote national existence. They thereupon 
formed an association which was styled the Russian National Committee 
in London, built up on the same lines as many similar societies in other 
towns. Since its inauguration it has grown considerably in membership, 
proving thereby that it supplied a long-felt need in b-inging together 
Russians earnestly desirous of assisting in the reconstruction of their 
colintry. 

It may be of interest to know on what lines this Associaticn moves and 
what it has so far accomplished ; more especially so, as from alien cosmo- 
politan quatters an attempt has been made to cast ridicule on this venture 
which surely merits the support of every Russian patricé, irrespective of 
party, religious persuasion and racial origin, for the reason that it represents 
the fundamental idea of the Russian State as a unit in the life of natioris. 

A nation may be composed of different races, of believers in different 
religions, of different Semstvos, Co-operative Societies, Cossack com- 
munities and every kind of unit claiming local self-governm=nt, but national 
political unity can and should be firmly maintained. Asa matter of fact, 
autonomous provincial evolution, and the liberty to deve-op according to 
persuasion, historic tradition, and local custom, by no means contradict 
the upholding of international personality. The Russiac National Com- 
mittee, therefore, believe in civic, racial and religious freedom, but, 
desiring that Russia should again become a great nation. the Committee 
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turn resoluzely from cosmopolitanism, which, under the guise of liberality, 
is, in reality, negative and destructive, as has been abundantly proved by 
its most virulent exponent, Bolshevism ! 

There may be various political nostruams for making people happy, but 
every country must remain true to the cause to which it owes its existence. 
In Russia, this is, undoubtedly religion. The peasantry, who form no: 
less than &5 per cent. of the total populazion, are called Krestiane—viz., 
“ Cross-beerers.” From the time when Russia was Christianized by 
Vladimir, tne Governor of Kieff, the keynote of Russian national life has. 
always been religious belief, which became a ccnstructive force for the 
State. Even if State and religion should be quite independent of each 
other in Ressia, the historic cause of national existence cannot be ignored, 
just as a scn cannot deny his parents. Before ever Bolshevist decomposi- 
sition had set in, speakers used to address their audience as “ Pravoslavny 
narod !”—z'¢,, Right-believing people. Religion is Russia’s life-nerve, a 
conditio sine gua non, and anything acting counter to that is working for 
the destruction of the country! The Russian National Committee is, 
therefore, strictly opposed to Atheism and desires to uphold the Christian 
religion. 

A third point which cannot be overlooked ir Russian national self- 
consciousness is the Slavonic, ethnograpkical, numerical majority. The 
Slavonic element should, therefore, according to democratic principles, be 
in-a position to be the deciding factor in the State. Here, again, is 
homage paid to the historic past, and the very forces which have created 
Russia. The fundamental fact, that the Slavon c genius has made the 
country, cannot be disregarded. Aliens may en‘oy full equality of rights 
with all Rassia’s citizens, in all walks of life, but they must have the 
political tact to recognize that the house in which they live was not built 
by themselves. There are, in many towns of England, so-called “ free- 
men ”—viz , the descendants of those who were tae founders and original 
inhabitants of the town. They are rightly looked upon as the mainstay 
of the towr. The Russian Slavs are in exactly sach a position in Russia, 
and to them it may be said, “ Honour to whom honour is due.” ° 

This necessary and natural appreciation of the State-building elements 
of Slavonism and the Russian Greek Orthodox religion, does not, of 
course, impede the combination of people of different race and religion 
in the fold of the Russian National Committee. As a matter of fact, they 
are there, znd even the Council of the Committze is composed of men 
differing in racial and religious point of view, just as the country is 
composed of a variety of races. 

The Programme of the Russian National Committee may thus be 
summed up: Local self-government; Incividual freedom and equality ; 
National unity. This programme may be tried ard teszed by the measure - 
of Democracy, Self-determination, and Reection. 

Equal chances for all, as far as it is humanly pcssible, spells Democracy. 

Home-rule, up to the limits of what is compatible with the national 
existence of the State, is the right kind of Se/fdeferminction. 


* 
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An uncompromising opposition to a return to the pre-revolutionary 
régime rules out Reaction. 

A further feature charactesizing the Russian National Committee is its 
perfect unity with Admiral Koltchak and his valiant generals, who strive 
with untiring energy to wrest Russia from the clutches of Terrorism. No 
sound State or society can rely on Terrorism: Admiral Koltchak wants to 
establish freedom and the possibility of Russia being able to express her 
will, without restraint and compulsion, through the medium of a Russian 
National Constituent Assemtly. 

The Committee’s programme of activity is political and social. To the 
former belong resolutions, made public in the press, intercourse with 
societies of the same nature, and, in general, the widest possible propa- 
ganda for promoting such political aims. Socially, the Committee is 
active in many ways. It is a centre for Russians, affording invaluable 
opportunity for social intercourse. At Headquarters, 18, Queen’s Gate 
Place, S.W. 7, addresses and lectures and all sorts of entertainments are 
held. Guests may be introduced by members in the usual way observed 
in clubs, A library of Russian literature provides for the needs of 
studious people. Practical advice upon any subject is given, and even 
expert assistance in matters of jurisprudence is provided. . 

Another form of assistanze has been the entertaining and piloting 
through London of many hundreds of Russian officers who have been 
released from internment in Germany and have come to England to be 
sent from this country to tke different fighting fronts in Russia. ‘This 
work has cost a considerable amount of money, which was generously 
contributed by some of the Committee members, 

The Committee also comprises a special section for charitable work. 
It is taking a hand in the forming of a Russian Parish in London, and in 
transforming the previous chapel of the Russian Embassy into a parish 
church. 

Anything Russian, every Eussian interest, may form the object of the 
solicitude of the Russian Nat onal Committee. Its scope, alas! is limited 
by the means available, which are insufficient for the work in hand. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“A PAIR HEARING AND NO FaVOUR” 


THE CZECHO-SLOVAK REPUBLIC TO-DAY 


CzECHO-SLOVAK PRESS BUREAU, 
Q; GROSVENOR PLACE, S.W. 1. 
June 18, 1Q¥9. 


To the Editor, TuE Asiatic REVIEW 


After sigat months of existence the Czecho-Slovak Republic is to-day 
fairly well consolidated. Though there is a lively discussion as regards the 
domestic policy, there are no internal troubles. Vhen we remember that 
all ‘round Czecho-Slovakia is anarchy and chaos, and, moreover, a serious 
food shortaze in Bohemia, then we can fully realize the difficulties which- 
the Czecho-Slovaks have to face. 

It was nct an easy task to build up and consolidate this state, which 
some three centuries ago lost its independence. History has hardly a 
precedent of a state being created and constituted under such unfavour- 
able conditions as was the case with the Czech>-Slovak Republic. At 
the moment of the breakdown of Austria~-Hungery, politicai, administra- 
tive, and economic difficulties appeared to be almost insurmountable. 
The Czecho-Slovaks’ lands have been plundered by Germans and Magyars 
almost in the same way as Belgium, Serbia, or Ncrthern France. Purely 
Czech terrizories were occupied by Germans and Magyar soldiers. Al- 
important places in the civil service and adminisiration were also occupied 
by Germans and Magyars, so that the problem of introducing Czech 
administration was very difficult. All other states which were constituted 
on the plan of Austria-Hungary have had some assistance of their com- 
patriots in the neighbouring states, but the Czecho-Slovaks, being sur- 
rounded by Germans and Magyars, have had to rely on themselves. 

If, in spize of all these difficulties, the Czecho-3lovaks have succeeded 
in erecting and consolidating their state, it is a positive proof that the . 
whole naticn was inspired by the will to maintain and ensure the recon- 
quered freedom and independence. And ever since their constitution as 
an independent state, the Czecho-Slovaks have given many proofs of their 
statesmanlixe abilities and capacity to live an independent national life. 
All Czech parties, including the Social Democrats, have fully realized the 
necessity of co-operation in the dangerous period cf transition. No doubt 
the democratic spirit of the Czech national parties contributed greatly to 
the maintenance of internal social peace. 

The practical common sense and tolerance of the Czecho-Slavak political 
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leaders has manifested itself in the constitution of the National Assembly, 
which on November 14, 1918, met in Prague. “They have realized the 
difficulties which general elections in the unsettled state of affairs after 
Austria’s collapse would cause, and therefore they agreed upon the 
nomination of representatives of all political parties, including the Slovaks. 
Thus of 260 members of the Assembly, the Agrarian Party nominated 
54 deputies, the Social Democratic Party 50, the State Right Democracy 44, 
the Socialist Party 28, and the Progressive Party 6. 

The foreign, as well as tke internal, policy of the Czecho-Slovak State 
| was outlined in President Masaryk’s message, delivered the second day 
after his arrival in Prague at the end of last year. The Czecho-Slovak . 
Republic will remain faithful to the Allies to the very end, it will live in 
friendship with its neighbcuring states, and will attempt to achieve an 
economic co-operation and defensive organization between the Slav State 
extending from the Baltic to the Adriatic—-ze., between the Poles, Czecho- 
Slovaks, Roumanians, and the Southern Slavs. Should this co-operation 
be established, then the German plans of conquests towards the East will 
be defeated for ever. 

In its internal policy the Czecho-Slovak Republic is pursuing a thoroughly 
Democratic line, guaranteeing complete freedom to all citizens. There 
was no question more urgent and more important in Czecho-Slovakia than 
the expropriation of the great landowners, who were of German origin, and 
who received their lands frem the Habsburgs for services rendered to them 
during the Czech revolution in 1620. Since then the Czech nation was 
practically deprived of land, and the Czech peasants had to toil on the 
land of the Habsburg conquerers and German feudals who came with 
Ferdinand II. to Bohemia. But as soon as the Czecho-Slovaks had 
thrown off the Habsburg and German domination, it became clear to 
everyone that this unlawful.y seized land must again become the property 
of the nation. Thus on April 16, the Czecho-Slovak National Assembly, 
after a laborious preparation, unanimously passed a Bill by which all 
landed estates having over 150 hectares (about 370 acres) of tillable land, 
“or more than 250 hectares (about 618 acres) in all, adding roo hectares 
for forests, become the property of the State. Through this Bill the 
Czecho-Slovak Republic acquired about 17,000 square miles of land, being 
twice as large as the size of Moravia. 

The financial situation of the Czecho-Slovak Republic was revealed on 
May 13, when the Czecho-Slovak Minister of Finance, Dr. Rašín, pre- 
sented his budget to the Czecho-Slovak National Assembly, which was 
accompanied by a detailed exposé. 

The Czecho-Slovak Republic, though belonging to the victorious Allies, 
suffered enormously under all measures taken against former Austria- 
Hungary. Under the pressure of blockade the Czecho-Slovak industries 
were deprived of all raw material, and consequently were at a standstill. 
The prosperous agricultural industries, such as distilleries, breweries, etc., 
suffered also owing to the ‘act that potato crops and barley were required 
for the population. As the financial system is based on taxes on beer and 
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alcohol, this contributed in a great measure to the reduction of the State 
incomes. 

Nevertheless the ordinary budget of the Czecho-Slovak Republic as pre- 
sented by Dr. Rašín is not passive, but shows a considerable surplus. 
Thus the ordinary expenses amounted to 2,125 million crowns, while the 
ordinary incomes were 2,306 crowns, so that tkere is a surplus of 181 
million crowns. By this one can judge the financial stability of the 
Republic when the situation becomes normal. Even if the ordinary 
expenses will in future augment, they will be covered by larger incomes 
which will be derived from taxes on beer, wine, alcohol, etc. 

The extraordinary budget is, of course, passive, as the Czecho-Slovak 
Republic is still in a state of war. In Siberia there are 70,000 men, and 
the uncertainty of the situation in Hungary obliges the Republic to keep 
300,000 men under arms, while in peace time only 50,000 would be 
sufficient. This makes 462 million crowns of extraordinary expenses. 
Besides that we must count 1,150 million crowns to give assistance to 
the families of mobilized and demobolized soldiers; and the out-of-work 
donations amount to 216 million crowns. Moreover it was necessary to 
reduce the prices of imported foodstuffs so as to make them compatible 
with general incomes of the population. This cortribution amounted to 
220 million crowns, and the war bonus to the State employees and 
soldiers and officers makes 865 million crowns. 

The railways, which in the greatest part belong to the State, have been 
during the war deprived of most of their rolling-stock, so that they show 
a deficit of 600 million crowns, which, of course, is only temporary. 
Thus the total extraordinary expenses amount to 3,329 millioncrowns, and 
if we reckon also the surplus of the ordinary budget 3,143 million crowns. 

The Government does not intend to cover this deficit only by a loan, ~ 
but it proposes to submit to the National Assembly a new financial plan by 
which a third of the extraordinary expenses would b2 covered by new taxes, 
which, of course, will be only temporary, relating to the war measures. 
These new taxes, it is calculated, will bring the Government 1,250 million 
crowns. The remaining 1,893 million crowns of che total deficit of the. 
extraordinary war budget will be covered by a loan. 

From the xosé of Dr. Rašín it was clear that the Czecho-Slovak 
Republic was capable of supporting its extraordinary expenses. When the 
financial situation, which is already now a favourable one, becomes stable a 
new economic life will be started. 

Yours faitk fully, 
ALEXANDER Broz. 


The fact that a Social Democrat, M. Tusar, has become the head of 
the new Czecho-Slovak Government gave rise to some suspicions that the 
Czecho-Slovak Republic is on the path towards Bolshevism. Į would like, 
therefore, to explain the reasons which Jed to the change of the Czecho- 
Slovak Government, and emphasize the fact that the Czech Social Demo- 
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cracy does not represent a negative but a creative force in Czech 
politics. 

The change in the Government became necessary after the recent 
municipal elections in Bohemia, which gave a great success to both the 
Socialist and Social Democratic parties. The late Government of 
Dr. Kramář included representatives of all parties. That was a necessity 
in the first days of the national revolution. But as the Republic became 
consolidated and the principal work of the Peace Conference concluded, 
and the frontiers of the new Czecho-Slovak Republic settled, a change in 
the Government became imperative in order to adapt the Government to 
the true political conditions of the Republic. 

The new Government of M. Tusar does not represent a purely Socialist 
Cabinet. It is a Coalition Government, in which the Agrarians are also 
represented, besides officials belonging to no party. The Uzecho-Slovak 
well-known revolutionary Foreign Minister, Dr. E. Benes, remains in 
charge of foreign affairs. This is a proof that the foreign policy of the 
new Cabinet will be as decidedly pro-Ally as was that of Dr. Kramář, 

Jub 1,1919. ALEXANDER BROŽ, 


NOTE ON DR. POLLEN’S “WAY OUT IN INDIA” 
(in Asiatic Review for July, p. 313). 


When Dr. Pollen suggests that the whole of India should be placed 
under various Indian Rajahs, has he forgotten the outcry there was in 
Berar in 1880-83, when it was proposed to hand the whole province 
back to the Nizam? I know nothing of Berar myself, but a friend of 
mine who spent the greater part of his service in the most intimate 
relations with the people of that province, tells me there was no mistake 
about the feeling aroused. J. B. PENNINGTON. 


eree ea re 


A “WAY OUT” FOR THE PUNJAB. 


* The Montagu-Chelmsford scheme for Iñdian reform set put that one of 
its chief purposes was to arouse and challenge opinion. It was not, on its 
own showing, intended to be a cut-and-dried plan. But it was an attempt 
to answer the difficult question as to how the great continent of India 
could be brought more in line with the present world-movement for self- 
government. 

The Report asked for criticism—and it certainly got it.. And amid the 
conflicting voices which at once arose—approving, disapproving—amid the 
warnings of experience, the threats of extremists, and the fears of those 
who fear all change, it is difficult even for people who themselves know 
something of the country to feel their way towards a satisfactory solution. 

The Indian deputations at present in this country, although they are 
nearly all drawn from one section of the community, the small but power 
ful séction of Europeanized Indians, even they can only agree on one 
point. And that very point—the inclusion of some qualified women in the 
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new Indian electorates—is just one that Anglo-Indian officials and Englislr 
statesmen are least likely to grant ! 

But if we listen again to the many voices, we shall end by hearing one 
recurrent note. Reactionary and extremist, and wise people in bétween,,. 
all agree that it is the man, not the system, that chiefly matters in the 
East; whether he be a Ruling Prince or a President, it is the individual 
that counts. 

For this reason more attention should be given to the scheme put 
forward by Dr. Pollen in his article “ A Way Out in India,” which appeared 
in the July issue of this Review. It is a plea for direct self-government by 
handing over more territory to the Indian Princes (who already hold one- 
third of India), and, where suitable, for reconstituting former Indian 
States. 

The whole success of such a plan would depend on the Princes 
themselves. 

In the case of the Punjab there would appear to be just the mam 
the occasion requires; that is, a Prince who could combine the modern 
metheds of constitutional government, now possible in India, with the 
necessary links with the country’s past. H.H Prince Frederick Duleep 
Singh is the eldest surviving grandson of Ranjit Singh, the Lion of the 
Punjab, the great hero of the Sikhs. At the same time he is a notable 
English country squire, with all that implies of love of liberty and know- 
ledge of the management of men. His circumstances are those of the 
class from which our Anglo-Indian Governors ar2 drawn. His care of his 
estate, and his marked taste for fine old buildirgs and beautiful gardens, 
could not fail to impress anyone who visited his former home at Old 
Buckenham Hall or his present Norfolk residence; whe his Indian 
feeling for tradition finds expression in his exceptional interest in, and 
knowledge of, English archeology in all its branches. It is just such 
a man, who can understand both peoples, who combines the qualities 
needed by an Indian ruler in this transitional period. 

And though few Englishmen can be got to admit that any part of what 
is now British India might be successfully released, no one, English or 
Indian, will deny that, given the right ruler, an Indian State is after all 
the shortest cut to Indian Home Rule. V, 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL SECTION 


[In view of the very great field for archaeological research which has 
been opened up by the result of the late war, it is proposed to give our 
readers at regular intervals notes and information especially contributed. ] 


“ The opportunities before archeology are now very great. The horizon 
is very bright. In the course of the next year or two, not only should work 
be renewed in Egypt under conditions at least as favourable as before, but in 
Palestine, in Syria, in Mesopotamia, it should have prospects such as tt has 
never had in the past” —Sir F. G. Kenyon, K.C.B., in his Presidential 
Address. to the British Academy, July 3, 1919. 


I 
BRITISH ARCHÆOLOGY IN EGYPT 


A RETROSPECT AND A FORECAST 


Wits the termination of the war Oriental archzology has 
emerged from its enforced hibernation. Political exigencies 
have made field-work impossible for four years, and at home 
the ranks of students and professors have been thinned by 
the demands of national service. Immediately on the 
cessation of hostilities, it being once more possible to 
resume work, no time was lost in re-marshalling the 
‘intellectual army whose energies had for so long been 
otherwise directed, and the recent congress of Orientalists 
held in London under the auspices of the Royal Asiatic 
Society has shown how zealous is the learned world to 
resume its proper studies. 

Before the war the eyes of all persons interested in 
ancient civilization were directed especially to Egypt, 
which was then yielding so many marvellous discoveries 
under the hands of the various learned bodies who are 
authorized to carry out scientific excavations there. The 
recovery of the language and literature is enabling us to 
maka a more and more complete reconstruction of the | 
marvellous and subtle religious and social culture of. the 
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ancient inhabitants of the Nile Valley, a culture which far 
surpassed that of all contemporaries, aid whose influence 
can now be demonstrably traced literally all round the 
world. 

The wonderful treasures of Egypt have suffered much 
from vandalism, art collectors, and adventurers of all 
kinds, and the vast amount of illicit and unscientific digging, 
practised during the last generations, hes lost to posterity 
an immense quantity of valuable material. I[ll-equipped 
expeditions under untrained supervision, carried out 
ostensibly for scientific purposes, really did far more harm 
than good, and to stay this slipshod =xploitation and to 
develop a more organized and worthy method was the aim 
which Miss Amelia B. Edwards had in view when through 
her tireless efforts the Egypt Exploration Fund was founded 
in 1882 to represent this country’s effort towards a better 
state of things. The Fund was the first Society formed in 
this or any other country to undertake the scientific explora- 
tion and preservation of Egyptian mcnuments upon proper 
archzological lines. The Society thus farmed set a standard 
which it has ever since rigorously maintained, and, as far as 
its opportunities and finances would allow, has been satisfied 
with nothing less than the best, alike in staff, methods, and 
publications. In support of this statement one has only to 
refer to the many able archzologists who have carried out 
the excavations—Professors Naville, Flinders Petrie, and 
Ernest Gardner, to name but three. As regards methods, 
the constant practice has been to work out completely every 
site entrusted to it, and as to publications, the long series of 
over seventy stately memoirs with their innumerable plates 
may tell its own tale. 

Excavations were begun in the Delta country, important 
for its Biblical association of Pithom, Goshen, and other 
sites, It was during these early years that Professor 
Petrie discovered the long-lost site of the Greco-Egyptian 
city of Naukratis, and excavated the ruins of Tanis, 
bringing to light amongst other and larger monuments an 
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extensive series of documentswritten upon papyrus. Bubastis 
was likewise explored w:th important results. 

It is impossible in so small a compass even to enumerate 
the sites excavated and the wonderful discoveries yielded 
by each of them, but mention must be made of the 
excavations, begun in 1894, and lasting for more than 
‘ten years, on the great eighteenth! dynasty temple at Deir 
el-Bahari. This fine and imposing structure was well-nigh 
buried in débris of the sands and falls from the cliffs at the 
foot of which the building stands. The temple had been 
partly uncovered by former excavators, but under the 
direction of Professor Naville, on behalf of the Fund, 
the entire site was cleared, much damage repaired, and the 
great series of scenes and inscriptions published in six folio 
volumes with upwards of 174 plates. In the course of the 
work another temple adjoining the site was discovered—a far 
older one, built by one of the Kings of the eleventh dynasty. 
This temple has likewise been fully explored and published, 
-and travellers in Egypt can now visit for the first time after 
many centuries two of the finest structures produced in the 
greatest days of the country’s history, in their full extent. 

The ancient city of Abydos has been worked for many 
seasons, and has yielded up the tombs of the earliest 
dynasties, the very begmnings of historic Egypt, besides 
innumerable remains of later ages. 

‘Besides the opening up of fresh ground, another important 
work has been actively carried on—namely, the copying of 
the scenes and inscriptions on many monuments already 
above ground and fast perishing or threatening to disappear, 
A. separate branch of the Egypt Exploration Fund—the 
Archeological Survey—has devoted its energies to this end, 
and has published in twenty-four volumes the extensive and 
interesting rock-cut tombs of Beni Hasan, El Bersheh, 
Deir el Gebrawi, El Amarna, Shekh Said, Thebes, and 
Meir, and also the distinctive and peculiar Nubian remains 
of Meröe. 

Before closing this review of past activities, mention 
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' must be made of the great work so well known to classical 
scholars—the discovery and publishing of the Graeco-Roman 
papyri from the Fayyum. The towns of Oxyrhynchus and 
Hibeh have yielded a vast hoard of dccuments which have 
been steadily studied and publishec for the Fund by 
Professors Grenfell and Hunt of Ozford. Under their 
skilful hands classical fragments, lost gospels, and a host of 
miscellaneous literature, have been rezovered, and there is 
still material enough in hand to fill many volumes. 

In addition to field-work, and the memoirs connected 
with it, the Fund publishes a quarter_y journal of Egyptian 
archzeology, and holds courses of lectures from time to time. 

So much by way of retrospect, and now a word of 
forecast. The logical outcome of chis prolonged and 
useful work is the formation of a worthy British Institute 
of Archeology in Egypt, since the country is now a British 
Protectorate. The Egypt Exploration Fund, although a 
private body, depending entirely on voluntary subscriptions, 
has throughout fulfilled the functions of a public service, 
and has presented the whole of its antiquities to public 
collections. The lack of Government sappert has long been 
a serious handicap to science, for thoazh the State grants 
subsidies to British schools in Athens and in Rome, its 
indifference to: Egyptian archeology is conspicuous when 
we look upon.the institutions of other countries in Egypt. 
The British Academy has invited delegates of various 
scientific bodies to serve on a ccmmittee which is to 
deliberate on the archzology of the Near East, and com- 
municate its findings to the Government. The Egypt 
Exploration Fund, as one of the bodies concerned, has 
appointed two delegates for this purpose, and perhaps some 
belated hopes may be fulfilled in the diszant future, although 
at the moment the Government has made a negative reply. 
In the meantime, however, all efforts are being renewed 
to carry on as before the work whick recent events have 
made a national and patriotic duty. ' 

WARREN R. Dawson. 
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THE BRITISH SCHOOL OF ARCHASOLOGY 
IN EGYPT 


Te earlier researches that were carried on a century ago 
opened the public mind to the ideas of a great past in 
Oriental lands which was dimly seen to be far longer and 
richer in its results than had been at all supposed. 

In place of the accounts which had come down in Jewish 
and Homeric literature being exaggerated, as many thought 
in their ignorance, it is now realized that the manuscript 
history showed but a fringe of the powerful civilizations 
that had filled the world’s stage. 

The first werkers in the new fields had unfortunately no 
experience, and an incomplete idea of how much needed 
to be observed. Each decade has seen a higher standard 
for the scientific recording of detail for future study. When 
Greek vases were smashed if not painted, when Schliemann 
cut away the most important part of Troy in vague trench- 
ing, when nothing was saved but inscriptions or tablets, 
excavating was more destructive than constructive. ‘The 
first requisite.for preserving the history of the past is an 
adequate training in the whole range of the interests which 
need to be observed. 

For the training of students in such work a basis was 
formed in 1892, which has since expanded into the British 
School of Archeology in Egypt, now in the fourteenth year. 
A regular training course has been framed at University 
College, London, where students can prepare themselves in 
the language, history, crafts, dating of objects, history of 
art, ethnography, and geology of Egypt. In this feld the 
work of the students leads them through the practical details - 
of the management of workmen, and then understanding of 
sites, without which more is lost than found ; also the fac- 
simile copying and planning of monuments, and the pre- 
servation of objects found, which needs special precautions. 
Such students pass on in a few years to Government In- 
spectorships, or to independent work on other bases. 

The produce of this course of work has been published 
usually in two annual volumes, given to the subscribers, or 
sometimes one larger volume. Every object of the least 
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importance has been illustrated, some volumes with many 
coloured plates. All the objects found are placed in public 
museums ; half go to the Cairo Musztm, and others to 
Great Britain; America, Australia, and o-her lands. 

The Asiatic connections with Egypt have received special 
attention. From the earliest work cf these students it 
became evident that the second of the two prehistoric civi- 
lizations of Egypt had been introduced from the East. 
Pottery probably of Syrian origin hes >een found of the 
first dynasty. The close of the pyramid age in Egypt was 
brought about by a Syro-Euphretean p2ople, probably of 
Amorite stock, who left behind them many examples of 
their work found in our excavations; tae most complete 
series of their button-badges is at Univarsity College. On 
the main Syrian invasion by the Hyksos much light has been 
thrown in the discovery of the great f>-tress with sloping 
glacis at Zell el Yehudiyeh, which is clearly not Egyptian, 
and is dated by Hyksos graves within =rd around it. This 
site—prcbably that of Avaris—gave alsc the black decorated 
pottery of this age, which was brougk: in by the Hyksos 
from Syria. A similar large fortress with glacis we also 
found around the early temple site of Heliopolis; so that 
we can now recognize a type of defence of these people, 
who as being nomads trusted to throwing up a vast zareba 
entirely suited to archery fighting. : 

The connections of Asia and Europe under the Persian 
Empire have been illustrated by the Fersian sealings and 
the Aramaic labels for goods sent from Syria to the palace 
at Memphis. An entirely new light cn the cosmopolitan 
nature of the Memphite trade has bee- given by the long 
series of modelled heads of foreignezs dating from the 
Persian period. The portraits of the Great King, tlie 
Persian cavalry officer, the Scythian horseman, the Indian 
girls anc traders, the Jewish merchants, the Kurds, and 
more than all the Sumerian man of commerce from Babylon, 
were discovered in the foreign quarter >? Memphis, beside 
many other Asiatic types not yet identined. 

Rather later was the Jewish settlem=nt of the eastern 
Delta. The foundations of the temple of Onias were found, 
on the top of an artificial hill, piled ud to resemble the 
temple hill of Jerusalem. Covered by this mound are a 
great number of the pottery ovens ased in a national 
Passover feast at the founding of ths new Jerusalem in 
Egypt. The continued influence of Pe-zsia is seen in the 
glazing factory of the first century at Memphis, where much 
of the design is evidently Eastern. Frobably Augustus 
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brought in a body of Persians—always foremost in glazed 
work—to run a factory in his new province. The Arab 
period has not been neglected wherever documents and 
other remains have come to light. 

Another part of the relations of countries is shown by the 
extension of the use of tools and weapons from one land to 
another. This has been dealt with comprehensively, in a 
volume published while the war has stopped excavation, 
with about three thousand figures of Egyptian, Oriental, 
and European implements. 

The importations inte Egypt comprise the scalloped axe 
from Syria, the toggle-pin from the Caspian region, the 
fulchion from Mesopotamia, the hoe from Cyprus, and the 
triangular arrow-head from Scythia. The subject is as yet 
only being opened up, and much more remains to be 
observed and collected in the future as to the spread of the 
arts and manufactures from Asia. A marked difference is 
the Asiatic casting of implements in closed moulds with 
relief lines, in place of the Egyptian and European casting 
in open moulds, with incised design. In all periods the 
work of the British school has enlarged the view of the 
Asiatic influences and connections with Egypt. 

The history of Egyptian civilization and its connection 
with the west has not been neglected. The work at 
Nagqadeh laid a broad foundation for the study of prehistoric 
Egypt. By the abundance of pottery and objects found in 
graves, and recorded as groups, it became possible to dis- 
entangle and put in order the sequence of remains of the two 
long periods of civilization before the first dynasty. In no 
other country have the prehistoric ages been so exactly dis- 
criminated and arranged. The junction of those times with 
the historic has been fullyexplored at the cemetry of Tarkhan, 
where over two thousand graves were cleared. ‘The names 
of some of the earliest xings were found, and the change of 
stature to the incoming dynastic race has been proved. 
This appears to have been the cemetery of the temporary 
capital before the foundations of Memphis’ by Mendi. A 
curious class of religious offering is that of the soul houses 
of pottery which were placed by the graves in the ninth and 
eleventh dynasties. A. long series of these were found at 
Rifeh, illustrating every variety of peasant’s dwelling from 
the slightest shelter to elaborate two-story houses fitted with 
furniture. 

The principal work ir. the twelfth dynasty was the clearing 
of the site of the labyrinth and finding the oldest statues of 
the Egyptian gods, and the great granite shrines of the 
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kings. After that the pyramid of Lahun is now the field of 
work where the jewellery of a princess was found by the 
school just before the war. The workmanship of the group 
is from the same craftsmen as the celebrated jewellery of 
Dahshur, but is in some parts even finer than that. Of a 
later time is the burial of the seventeenth dynasty from 
QOuruch, with gold work which has a curious resemblance 
to some northern necklaces. It is seldoir that a year passes 
without gold work being obtained from the excavations of 
the school, owing to the system of fully rewarding the work- 
men for everything that they find. 

The later architecture has been brought to light in the 
palace of Apries on the top of the mounds of Memphis. 
This was a great structure with brick walis n.nety feet high, 
„and much of the stone-work of the courts and massive 
columns were found still in place. 

Classical painting has almost entirely perished, except on 
frescoes. I: is therefore all the more valuable to have 
a series of portraits of the first to third centuries preserved 
from Egypt. The school excavated at Fawara, and about 
a hundred portraits have been recovered from there, The 
best of these are in the National Gallery, and all the finer 
examples have been published by the szhooi in facsimile 
colour plates, the fullest source that there is for the study 
of Roman painting. : 

The policy of the school in recent yea-s kas been to ex- 
haust all the country southward from Cairo, passing by such 
sites as were reserved to other excavaors. The whole 
desert border has been searched now as ‘ar as the Fayum, 
and it is hoped to continue this systematic c.earance which 
has already produced the first dynasty cerretery of Tarkhan 
and the jewellery of Lahun. Excavat ons will be resumed 
in December. 

The whole work depends on voluntary subscr:bers who 
receive all the volumes of publications without further 
charge. Tke current news and summary of all tke foreign 
journals is dealt with in Aszatzec Egypt issued quarterly. The 
means of study were provided in the likrary, the collections, 
the classes, and lectures at University College, open to all 
apart from other college work. Itis hopec that we may thus 
build up a sclid and abiding interest in one of the greatest of 
ancient civilizations. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, 


POETRY 


THE FABLES OF KRILOV 
(Bora 1768; died 1844) 


(LITERALLY TRANSLATED BY J. POLLEN, C.I.E.) 


Ivan ANDREEVITCH KRILOV was born in Moscow on February 2, 1768. 
His father was an artillery officer who had distinguished himself in repres- 
sing the Pugachev rising and in helping to pacify the country afterwards. 

On the father’s retirement from the Army, he joined the Civil Service and 
became a magistrate in Tver, where he socn afterwards died, leaving a 
widow and an only son, Ivan, then eleven years of age. The mother gave 
her son the best education she could, and tcok him, when he was fifteen 
years of age, to St. Petersburg. There they lived ir very straitened 
circumstances for some six years, when his mother died. 

Young Ivan had at the age of sixteen obtained employment in a Govern- 
ment office at a salary of about twenty-five -oubles a year; and, after his 
mother’s death, remained in service for about two years. He then 
resigned his appointment, and began to devcte himself to literature. He 
wrote plays, operas, and satires, and edited journals; but it was not until 
he was thirty*seven years of age that he, encouraged by the great writer 
Dmitriev, took to writing and translating fables. 

In the year 1809 appeared iis first little book of twenty-three fables, and 
from that time onwards he composed fables at the rate of about five a year. 

From 1805 to 1844 (the year of his death) he published about two 
hundred fables in all. He was elected a Member of the Russian 
Academy, and in 1812 he was appointed Librarian of the Russian Public 
Library, where he served for thirty-two years. The fables he published in 
connection with the war of 1812 (“ The Wolf in the Kennel” and “ The 
Crow and the Hen ”) attracted the attention of Alexander I., and Krilov 
became one of the poets of the Court and a persona grata at the Winter 
Palace, where he used to pass much of his time. He never married, but 
was devoted to children, and was, on account of his kindly and genial 
disposition, hailed everywhere as ‘ Little Grandfather” Krilov. His 
fables were written in the pur2st and simplest Russian, and with a charm 
that can only be conveyed in Russian sounds and Russian rhythm to 
Russian ears. They have bzen justly described as “ Russian classics of 
the most emphatic type.” 

The translations that follow are word for word—and line upon line— 
renderings from the original Russian, and the Translazor has done his 
best to translate accurately the Russian words and to preserve the Russian 
rhymes (that is, what Miltcn would call “the jingling sound of like 
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endings’), but the Russian rhythm and the Russian melody he is only too 
conscious he has not succeeded in duly conveying. . 
Still, these translations may be found of some interest to the general 
public, and may prove of some use to English students of Russian and to 
Russian students of English. It is in this -hope they are published. 
J. POLLEN. 


I 
THE DUCAT 


What use is ‘ Education’? À 
What use ?—That’s not the word at all; 
‘By what we ‘Education’ call 

We often mean mere ‘ sensuous temptation’ ; 

And even ‘ moral degradation `; 

Therefore, you must most earnestly Deware 

Lest when you boorish ignorance ou:-tear, 

You with it also noble traits impair— 

Weaken men’s souls and spoil their morals— 
Divorce them from simplicity, 
Giving a.gloss of sheer vacuity, 

And shame on them deflect instead of laurels. 
Upon this sacred verity 

Volumes of powerful speeches might ba writ ; 

But everyone has not the gift to speak of it. 

So, half in joke but true, 

This tale I am resolved to tell to you ! $ 


A simple swain (of such there are not few) 
Deep buried in the ground 
Begrimed with dirt a Ducat found. 
Now; for a Ducat handfuls three of coppers round 
They give the Farmer in exchange! 
“ Stay l” thinks the swain, “ they'll giv2 me double this, 
Tye thought out something they'll nct take amiss. 
They'll snatch it from me if within their range.” 
Then, having got some pebbles, sanc, and ‘chalk, 
And broken up a brick, 
Our Peasant sets to work without mere talk, 
Putting his shoulders to it slick ; 
The coin he on the brick doth roll, 
With gravel rubs, 
With chalk and pebble scrubs, 
As if he’d make of it a blazing coal. 
And like a blazing coal in fact the Ducat flaxed away ; 
find even so 
In weight did lighter grow, x 
And lost its former value and assay. . a 
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THE FUTURE OF TURKEY 


By H. CHARLES Woops 


THE following is a summary of a paper rzad before the Geographical 
Section of the British Association at Bournemouth by Mr. H. Charles 
Woods on September 10, 1919. 

In opening his lecture, Mr. Woods pointed out that there were two con- 
ditions which must be realized in any seitlement made with Turkey. 
Firstly, the Ottoman Government having acted as a tool and instrument of 
Prussianism, safeguards must be established against the recurrence of the 
‘like danger.” And secondly, there was a direct Allied obligation of 
terminating once and for all zhe misgovernment and oppression which in 
the past have rendered the lives of the subject races domiciled. in the 
Ottoman Empire well-nigh intolerable. The realization of this latter con- 
dition 1s necessary, not only m the interests of humanity, but also because 
so long as there is unrest in Turkey, so long will there be an ever-occurring 
excuse for foreign intervention. 

The first and all-important question is whether Turkey is to disappear 
as a Great Power, or whether her life is to be extended more or less in its 
present form, though under some form of control. In the first case her 
existence in Europe would te terminated, her capital would be removed 
from Constantinople to some place in Asia Minor, and a number of new 
States actually independent of Ottoman rule would come into existence, 
these States being governed either under 2 unified mandate or under a 
number of separate mandates from the ‘ League of Nations.” ; 

Such arrangements would, however, be possessed of many difficulties, 
and therefore it seems practically necessary to seek a solution in the 
second alternative. It would not entail the actual disruption of Turkey ; 
her capital might remain on the Bosphorus and her flag might continue to 
fly, at least as an emblem, in all or most of the areas governed from 
Stamboul at the outbreak of the war. Coupled with these conditions, 
there should be adequate control at Constantinople, and the different 
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areas and nationalities would have to be given the fallest measures of 
autonomy, under a mandate or mandates from the © League of Nations.” 
A unified mandate, especially were it an American or British mandate, 
would prove more workable than control carried out by a number of 
different countries. 

The future of Constantinople, which must incluce a band of territory on 
each side of the Dardanelles, constitutes the first and most important . 
factor in the Turkish problem. Undoubtedly, tne city and the world- 
highway which it commands should be internationalized, unfortified, and 
open at all times to the ships of commerce and of war of all nations. The 
Straits shoulc be neutralized—that is to say, no belligerent acz should be 
permitted to take place there except in the case of an atiack from without. 
The administration should either be carried out br a single mandatory or 
by a International Commission more or less of the same kind as that 
= responsible for the Lower Danube, or for the Suez Canal. 

With regard to the position of Turkey, there were three courses. To 
begin with, the Ottoman flag might continue to fl}, and that Government 
might remair the nominal Sovereign Power at Corstantinople, its power 
being strictly controlled. Or the Sultan and his Governmert might be 
compelled io move to Asia Minor. And, lastly, Turkey might be given 
the choice of either maintaining her capital in e place over which she 
would have no actual control, or of moving it to some Asiatic city where 
she would have more real power. As the Ottoman chcice would 
almost certzirly fall upon the first of these alternat-v2s, and as a variety of 
other reasons exist for the adoption of that course, Mr. Woods considered 
that it would undoubtedly be best for the Turks to be allowed to keep 
Constantincpie as their capital. 

Coming to Asiatic Turkey, the lecturer explained that the most difficult 
questions wera those connected with Armenia, Syria, the area to be left 
to Turkey, ani the districts possibly to pass under the influences respec- 
tively of Greese and of Italy. There should be a sig Armenia, extending 
from the Black Sea to the borders of Mesopotamia, and perhaps to the 
shores of the Mediterranean—an Armenia, if possible, to be ruled with the 
assistance of an American mandate. Syria should heve a French mandate, 
though here Mr. Woods thought that if the people wished to have a native 
Prince, France would be well advised to agree to that wish, especially if 
such an agreement meant the incorporation in her zone of a larger area 
than the “coastal strip ” of territory promised to her in r916. All Central 
Asia Minor, trom the Black Sea Coast to the ¥V.editerranean, should 
remain directly or indirectly Turkish. If Smyrna is to be taken from 
Turkey, then Greece, who should secure the A‘gean Islands which she 
covets, would receive a mandate for that area. Wih regard to Italy, that 
country having no claims on the basis of nationality, her influence or 
mandate shculd be limited to the Adalia Region. 

With regazd to the binding power to exist between these various areas, 
if it be impossible to have a unified mandate for tae whole of Turkey, 
that binding power would have to be limited to the maintenance of the . 
Turkish flag, to a Customs Union, to a single (the Dttcman) postal and 
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monetary system, and to a unification of the law. Thus, whilst 
Mesopotamia, Arabia, the Hedjaz, and Palestine, which seem destined to 
have a British mandate or mandates, might well form a United States of 
Arabia, it would be hardly feasible to form a United States of Islam 
because, failing the “ Federal” Government being completely under 
foreign influence, it would not be possible to leave in its hands the control 

_of the Army and of the Navy and the collection of taxes necessary to pay 
for ‘‘ Imperial ”’ requirements. 

In conclusion, Mr. Woods referred to the necessity of reforms in the 
law-courts and to some of che financial questions which must be con- 
sidered by the Peace Conference. Here he laid stress upon the fact that, 
as the population will always remain mixed, there must be absolute 
equality before the law for minorities and majorities, for Christians and for 
Moslems. With regard to financa, too, whilst it was natural that part of the 
Ottoman debt should be placed upon the provinces no longer to form an 
integral part of the Empire, taese provinces should not be so encumbered 
as either to prevent their development or to place a heavy financial burden 
upon their several mandatories. 


A meeting was held at 21, Cromweil Road, on July 30, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, Minister cf Education, when Mr. B. N. 
Basu delivered an address on Education ic India. Mr. Basu traced the 
history of Indian education ftom the earliest times to the present day. He 
maintained that the early Aryans who settled in India paid greater atten- 
tion to education than any other peoples of their ture. He painted a 
graphic picture of student life in India in ancient times, when the pupils 
lived in the home of their teacher, paying no fees, since learning could 
neither be bought nor sold but doing various tasks for him in grateful 
acknowledgment of what they owed him. In the fourth century B.C. 
Strabo speaks of the University of Takila, on the north-west confines of 
India, to which students came from Greece, Central Asia, Persia, and 
„Tibet for many studies, chief amongst which was medicine. 

It was with the intervention of Islam in India in the tenth century that 
this flourishing state of things began to wane. Hinduism sought protec- 
tion behind formalism and tradition, so thet knowledge became a matter 
of rote. 

Then came contact with Great Britain. Warren Hastings founded the 
Calcutta Madrassals on orthodox Indian lires, and the Company published 
tracts in Arabic and Sanskrit and encouraged the study of these languages 
by means of scholarships. The question of Western education was taken 
up by Rammohun Roy in conjunction witk David Harz, Chief Justice of 
the High Court, who founded a college in Calcutta without Government 
support. It was Macaulay who went to India as Law Member of the 
Governor-General’s Council in 1834, who in his famous minute laid the 
foundation of English education in India. Since then education had 
made great strides in India, and there was now a universal and insistent 
demand for more and for better education. 
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Mr. Fisher, on rising to thank Mr. Basu for his address, declared that 
the contact of English and Indian minds was the greatest fact in the 
cultural history of the nineteenth cen:ury. The outcome of this contact. 
would undoubtedly result in the mutual enrichment of both countries. 

The vote of thanks to the Chairman was proposed by Mr. Surendra 
Nata Bannenji in an eloquent speech. 


Indian soldiers serving in France have always, wken on a visit to 
London, found a warm welcome aweiting them in 2r. Cromwell Road. 
Early in the war, when the Indian Base Hospital was in Brighton, parties 
of wounded were several times invited to the house. OTcers and soldiers 
coming on short leave from France have also been frequently enter- 
tained. Indian students living in the house, or those invited to meet the 
soldiers, have shown every friendliness towards them. 

It was fitting that this connexion of the house with the Indian Army 
on foreign service should terminate wizh a series of en:eztainments to the 
Indian peace contingent now at Hampton Court. ‘The last of these 
parties was given at 21, Cromwell Road, on Saturday, September 13. 
Fifty Indian officers were invited from Hampton Court, and amongst 
those present to meet them were Princess Sophia Duleep Singh, Lord 
Sinha, Sir K. G. Gupta, Colonel Sir Donald Robertsor, sir B. Mitter, Mr. 
Basu, Mr. Coldstream, and others. Short speeches appreciative of the 
part played by the Indian Army in the war were made by Mr. Basu, Mr. 
Yousuf Ali, and Mr. Coldstream, all of whom spoke in Urdu. Suitable 
replies were given by Risaldar-Majors Amar Singh, Mukand Singh, and 
others. Indian refreshments were provided, and Mrs, Sen’s children dis- 
tributing spices amidst the throng of stalwart warriors made a pretty 
picture. 


INDIAN GYMKHANA CLUB 


THE opening cricket match of the season took place at Acton on Saturday, 

May 3, when the Gymkhana scored 119 and had Croydon South End all, 
out for 13, U. J. Cherry taking 7 wickets for 2 runs and C. H. Gunasekara 

taking 3 wickets for ro runs. 

On May ro, the Gymkhana suffered defeat at the hands of Honor Oak, 
who scored to5 and had the Gymkhana all out on the aome ground for 
73. At Merton on the following Saturday the Gymkhana won by 133 to 
88, J. J. Brown taking 5 of the Merton wickets for 21 runs. 

On Thursday, May 22, Islington Police visited Acton and were all out 
for 77, while the Gymkhana scored 183 for 4 wickets, declared. G. W. 
Karunaratna took 5 wickets for 29 runs, while M. F. Bajana was top 
scorer with 72. 

On Saturday, May 24, at Acton, the Gymkhana with a score of 119 for 
8 wickets defeated Mill Hill Park, who scored 94 all out. As an Empire 
Day tribute Lieutenant Fraser and Sergeant Pearce, two Australian players, 
were the guests of the Indian team, while in the evening tke Mill Hill Park 
Club invited as their Empire Day guests T. B. W. Ramsay, Honorary - 
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secretary, and M. P. Bajana, cricket captain of the Gymxkana, to supper 
in the Pavilion. . 

Kilburn visited Acton on Thursday, May 29, but were all out for 99, 
while the Gymkhana scored 207 for 8 wickets. R. J. Tata took 3 wickets 
for 18 runs, while M. P. Bajana took 3 wickets for 27 runs. The match 
between Parson’s Green and tke Gymkhana at Actcn on Saturday, 
May 31, resulted in a draw, the figures being Parscn’s Green 148, 
‘Gymkhana 122 for 7 wickets. 

On Thursday, June 5, the Patent Office were badly beaten at Acton. 
The scores on this occasion were Indian Gymkhana 205 for 9 wickets 
declared, Patent Office 30. The bowling of R. J. Tata, 4 wickets for 
ro runs, and U. J. Cherry, 3 wickets for 19 runs, brought about the 
downfall of the visitors. 

At Hornsey the Gymkhana were again victorious on Saturday, June 7, 
when North Middlesex were cut for 166, while the Gymkhana scored 204 
for.5 wickets. 

On Bank Holiday, Monday, June 9, the Australian I. F. Headquarters 
had an easy win over the Gymkhana, who scored 93, while the visitors 
scored 220. The feature of this game was the batting cf J. Sheppard, 
the Australian interstate player, who made 121 runs, while C, C. O’Connor, 
the Australian bowler, captured 7 of the Gymkhana wickets. 

At Watford, on June 14, the Ciub was saved from sevsr= defeat at the 
hands of West Herts by M. M. Amersey (Goradia), Secretary of the 
Bombay Hindu Gymkhana, who made a brilliant stand anc played perfect 
cricket after 6 of the best Gymkhana batsmen had been bowled out for 
only 36 runs! He was able to bring about a draw, the figures being, 
West Herts 211 for 7 declarecé, Gymkhana 130 for 8 wickets. 

Against St. Bartholomew's Hospital at Lord’s on Wednesday, June 18, 

the Gymkhana had an easy win with a score of 302 for 8 declared, while 
the Hospital were all out for 83, C. H. Gunasekara takirg 7 wickets for 
40 runs. At this match M. P. Bajana with a score of rra made the first 
century of the season for the Club. 
« Against Bishop’s Stortford Col-ege, also at Lord’s, on the following day 
the Gymkhana had another easy win, scoring 295 for « declared and 
getting the College all out for €r. U. J. Cherry took 4 wickets for 15 
runs, while K. S. Rajendrasinkji and C. H, Gunasekara took 2 wickets each 
for 4 runs and 13 runs respectively. At Parson’s Green ‘the Gymkhana, 
who batted 3 men short owing to sudden illness, on June 28 suffered its 
third defeat, the figures being Parson’s Green 172, Gymkhana 142. 

On the invitation of Camberwell Borough Council a Charity match was 
played on Saturday, July 5, at Honor Oak against Honor Oak, as part of 
the Council’s Victory Carnival Week, for King’s College Hospital and 
other charities. On the morning of the match Sporting Life referred to 
Honor Oak and the Indian Gymkhana as the two tams which were 
` playing for the blue riband of London Clubdom. The match resulted 
as follows: Honor Oak 166, Gymkhana r20. A soft wicket after a heavy 
rainfall brought about the Club’s fourth defeat. 

On Wednesday, July 9, the Gymkhana, who had been invited to take 
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part in a game, when a Roll of Honcur was to be unveiled daring the day 
and fireworks to be displayed in the evening, easily beat Forest Hill, who 
had beaten Honor Oak just a short time before. Th2 Gymkhana had a 
score of 251 for 7 declared, while the Forest Hill team were ell out for 98. 
C. H. Gunasekara with a score of tar made th2 second century of the 
season. U. J. Cherry took 5 wickets for 41 runs, while M. Saravanamuttu 
took 3 wickets for 14 runs. 

On Thursday, July 17, the Gymkhana drew wita the Essex Club and 
Ground at Leyton. The figures were, Essex Ciud 289 for 7 declared, 
Gymkhana 207 for 4 wickets. 

On Thursday, July 24, Kilburn returned to the fray with the help of 
Durston, the Lord’s professional, but were all out for 27, while the 
Gymkhana scored 25: for 8 wickets. The towling horours fell to 
U. J. Cherry, who took 6 Kilburn wickets for 8 runs, while G H. Gunase- 
kara took 4 wickets for 12 runs. Durston took 3 Gymkhana wickets for 
47 runs. 

Hounslow Garrison, who the previous year fazed the Gymkhana with 
four county players and a Cambridge blue, met vith disaster at Acton on 
Saturday, July 26, when the visitors were all out for 9, while the Gymkhana 
scored 311 for 3 wickets. With a score of 107, G WV. Karunaratna scored 
the third century of the season. K. A. Chunch-e tock 4 wickets for 25 
runs, while M. Saravanamuttu took 3 wickets for 27 runs. 

On Thursday, July 31, ac Honor Oak, the Gymknana defeated Colyton, 
who scored 150, while the visitors scored 364 for a wickets. M. P. Bajana 
with a score of 165 not out made the fourth centery of the s2ason. This ~ 
score, which was. made within an hour, included 6 sixes, 23 four’s, and 1 
five. M. P. Bajana also performed the hat-trick. 

North Middlesex were the visitors at Acton on Saturday, August 2, and 
drew with the Gymkhana, who scored 246 for 7 declared the visitors 
knocking up 196 for 4 wickets. C. H. Gunasekara with a score of 113 
made the fifth century of the season. 

On Bank Holiday, Monday, August 4, at Perivale, the Gymkhana with 
a score of 103 defeated Ealing Dean, who were all out for 37. ° 

M. P. Bajana, Captain of the Cricket Section, has beer playing for 
Somerset County, while C. H. Gunasekara, Vice-Captain, has been playing 
for Middlesex County. 


The Anglo-Russian Literary Society has arranged two interesting 
lectures, the first on October 7, “ Travelling in Russia,” by W. H. Beable, 
and the second on November 4, “ Religious Thougat in Russia,” by 
Mrs. Nathalie A. Duddington, m.a. Mrs. Howe will lecture on 
December 2. 

Professor C. G. Seligman will lecture on Tuesdavs az 2 p.m. on “ The 
Principles and Methods o? Ethnology,” zt Clare Market, W.C., and he 
will also lecture in the Lent Term at the same tim2 and the seme place on 
“The Melanesians of Papua,” and on Wednesdays in Lent Term on 
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“The Peoples of Europe and the Adjoining parts of Asia and Africa,” 
at 5 p.m. 

The British Academy, at the suggestion of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, has taken the initiative in constituting an Organizing Committee, 
with the object of founding a British School of Archeology at Jerusalem. 

The proposed school would contribute, both by excavation and survey- 
ing, to the furtherance of Palestinian archzeology in all its branches. In 
addition to Hebrew and Jewish sites and antiquities, the School would 
include within the scope of ics activities the Canaanite, Greco-Roman, 
Arab, and Mediæval periods. 

The Palestine Exploration Fund has offered to conduct its future 
excavations in co-operation with the School, and further funds for excava- 
tion would be available from tne Schweich Fund of the Eritish Academy. 
The School will publish an annual volume, on the lines of those of the 
British Schools of Archzeology at Athens and Rome, and will be under 
the control of its own committee, with headquarters in London. 

The organizing committee invites contributions towards an Endowment 
Fund. Though a special building may eventually become necessary, it is 
proposed in the first instance +o rent a suitable building at Jerusalem, for 
the purposes of the school. This, in addition to the Director’s rooms and 
an archeological library, should provide accommodation for at least five 
students. 

For the rent and upkeep of the building, the Director’s salary, and the 
cost of surveying in Palestine ‘apart from excavation), it is estimated that 
an annual income of at least 41,000 is necessary. A minimum Endow- 
ment Fund of £20,000 is therefore asked for. 

The Organizing Committee has much pleasure in announcing that 
Mr. Walter Morrison and Mr. Robert Mond have started the Endowment 
Fund by each contributing a donation of £1,000; and it is hoped that 
donations will be torthcomirg from others who are anxious to take 
part in the great work of helping to increase our knowledge of the Holy 
Land. 

eAll communications should be EE to the Honorary Secretary, 
Professor I. Gollancz, British Academy, Burlington House, Piccadilly, 
London, W. 

The September issue of the League of Nations Journal contains an 
important article by Major-General Sir F. Maurice, K.C.B., on ‘ Dis- 
armament.” ‘His conclusions are as follows: 


‘It seems to me, therefore. that the policy of the League of Nations 
Union in regard to armaments should be to continue to do all that is 
possible towards hastening th2 organization of the League, to insist that 
the maintenance and manufacture of armaments should be wholly in the 
control of Governments, to watch closely that our owr armaments are 
‘strictly limitéd to what is necessary for the fulfilment of our obligations, to 
see that our obligations are not unnecessarily extended, that the reasons 
which determine the scale of our armaments are made public, and that in 
our relations with, our dependencies we adhere strictly to the mandatory 
principles enunciated in the Covenant of the League. That is, I submit, 
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a policy which, if it does not promise very speedy results, is practical and 
sincere,” i 


This Journal will in fuzure appear under the title of The Covenant. 


—= 


THE BRITISH ACADEMY 


The Presidential Address was delivered by Sir F. G. Kenyon, K.C.B., at, 
the Annual General Meeting on July 3. He announced that Mr. Balfour 
had invited the Academy to form an Archeological Committee, composed 
of representatives of all the principal Societies iaterested in the subject, 
whose views would thus be brought into one focus, and presented through 
the Academy to the Departments of State concerred. This invitation was 
accepted without hesitation, and a joint Archzeological Committee was 
formed, consisting of representatives of the British Academy, the Society 
of Antiquaries, the Royal Institute of British Architects, the Anthrepo- 
logical Institute, the Societies for the Promotion of Hellenic and of Roman 
Studies, the Egypt Exploration Fund, the Palestire Exploration Fund, the 
British Schools at Athens, Rome, and Jerusalem, and Byzantine Research 
Fund, the Royal Asiatic Society, and the Royal Numismatic Society. 

The deliberations of the Committee have been concerned mainly with 
two points, which, however, are closely associated. At the request of the 
Military Governor of Jerusalem they have drafted a Law of Antiquities 
applicable to Palestine; and they have drawn up, and communicated 
through the Foreign Office to the British Delegation in Paris, recommen- 
dations with regard to the organization of archzology in the former 
Turkish Empire, applicable both to those portions which may remain 
under Turkish rule and to those which may be assigned under mandate 
from the League of Nations to various European Powers. These recom- 
mendations have been very sympathetically recerved by our delegates in 
Paris; and it has been a great advantage to the enc we have in view that 
the American Delegation have taken a keen interes: in the same subject, 
and have been working actively in the same direction. The subject was 
referred to a small International Committee, on which this country was 
represented by a Fellow of the Academy, who is also a member of the 
Archeological Committee, and draft clauses were drawn up for insertion in 
the Treaty of Peace with Turkey and in the mandates to be given to the 
mandatory Powers Until these documents are made public it is too early 
_to say whether these clauses have been adopted without change. 


THE SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES 


A course of five public lectures on “The Art of Asia” will be 
delivered at the London Institution by Mr. Laureace Binyon on Wednes- 
days, at 5 p.m., commencing November r9. The first lecture will be 
introductory in character, and will be followed ty “ The Art of India,” 
with special reference to Rajput painting and Mogul School, Rersian 
painting, Chinese art, in which special stress will be laid on the importance 
of landscape painting ; and for the last lecture, on December 17, Japanese 
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art. The L.C.C. has arranged some interesting lectures for the con- 
venience of “all teachers actually employed in teaching within the ad- 
ministrative County of Londen, irrespective of the particular Institution at 
which they may be engaged.” They include ten lectures by Mr, A. D. 
Innes on India, Tuesdays, at 6 p.m., beginning October 7, and omitting 
October 28. Ten lectures will be delivered by Mr. Alexander Sefi on 
_ Fridays, at 6 p.m., beginning October 3, and omitting October 24, the 
subject being ‘‘ Palestine and Syria from Cœur de Lion to Allenby.” 
Lastly, Mr. R. Campbell Thompson, late Captain, Special Service Officer 
- with Intelligence, G. H.Q., Mesopotamia, will speak on ‘The Land of Two 
Rivers,” on Thursdays, at 6 p.m., commencing October 2, and will be 
illustrated by lantern slides. All these lectures are being delivered at the 
School of Oriental Studies, and in the case of each subject are ten in 
number. ' 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 


INDIA 3 
Inpia’s Nation Buripers. By D. N. Bannerjez. “Loadon: Headley Bros.) 
(Reviewed by JOHN POLLEN, C.LE.) 


Mr. D. N. Bannerjea has rendered good service to India and to the 
Empire in publishing this book, and has done due honour to the living 
and to the dead amongst eminent Indians. 

In describing their lives, characters, and labours his desire has been to 
repudiate all methods of agitetion that are not strictly constitutional ; and — 
he. has done his best to dissociate himself from eny propaganda that 
exploits race-natred. He sees clearly that the well-being of his native land 
is bound up in the well-being of the British Empire—end that the two 
countries are essential one to the other—that umtec they stand, divided 
they fall. He also feels that in his own land “religious, social, and 
political reform must go hand in hand—so that the prevailing anomalies 
in the Indian communities may not furnish an excuse for reactionary 
obstruction o3 the one hand, or indifference to the demands of India’s 
social emancization on the other. He claims that “a substantial measure 
of self-gov2rnment must be given to India immediately in so far as it is 
compatible w.th the security and stability of the Emp re as a whole.” 

_ He then proceeds to give brief sketches of the life-work and character 
of men whose names are watchwords in the India of to-day, and whose 
writings and speeches have done so much to touch the hearts and rouse 
the enthusiasm of their advanced fellow-countrymen and of “young India” 
. generally, Amongst the dead he begins with Raja Ram Mohun Roy, 
and ends with Dadabhoy Naoroji and G. K. Gokhale—and amongst the 

living he begins with Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore—and ends with Lala 
` Lajpat Rai, aad Surendra Nath Bannerjea. 

To take the last first—he describes Surendra Nath as the “ Edmund 
Burke of India”—the burden of whose counsels “to -he radical and 
ardent spirits of young Bengal” has been “evolution and not revolution,” 
and whose influence has always been a restraining influence in the srhere 
of Indian politics—a restraint tempering idealism with sanity. 

Our author heads his chapter:on ‘Surendra Nath Bannerjea,” witk the 
following qua.ation from one of Surendra Nath’s speeches : 

“ We are tke subjects of the proudest empire in the world. We glory in 
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that imperial connection which makes us the participators of that noble 
heritage of freedom which is the birthright of every Englishman! Let the 
Russians (Germans?) come if they choose. They will find behind the 
serried ranks of one of the grandest armies in the world, the countless 
myriads of a loyal people, united by contentment, by gratitude, by 

willingness for self-sacrifice; ready to guard an empire that has meant in 
India the establishment of peace, the diffusion of knowledge, and which I 
trust will yet mean the political enfranchisement of her vast people.” 

Our author says that “though Hindu to the backbone, Bannerjea has 
always appreciated deeply the beautiful and inspiring teachings and ethics 
of Christianity,” and being a lifelong member of that progressive Hindu 
denomination called the Brahma Samaj, he has ever insisted on the need 
for maintaining a conciliatory attitude towards other religions. 

Touching upon Surendra Nath Bannerjea’s withdrawal from the Indian 
Civil Service, our author has fairly set forth the facts and, as certain 
members of the Bengal Incian Civil Service (until recently living) could 
certify, Bannerjea was undoubtedly subjeczed to treatment which would 
hardly have been accorded to a young English officer in like circumstances. 
But those were the days when after the fall of ‘‘ Haileybury’s Hall of 
Fame,” British Indians feared to see 

“Muir, Lawrence, rank with Chatterji 


And Plowdens alternate with Dutts, 
And Ghoses elbow Elliozts,” 


and still regarded ‘‘ Competit:on-Wallahs ” generally as creatures of inferior 
clay ! . 

Of Lala Lajpat Rai, our zuthor says he was ‘‘always a constitutional 
agitator and opposed to methods of physical violence,” and he describes him 
as the soul of the “ Arya Samaj.” But he, somewhat inconsistently, adds 
that Lajpat Rai’s deportation without trial was. “enough to convert any 
mediocrity into a national hero,” and that tae revulsion of popular feeling 
in his favour when he turned the other cheek to the Lahore Arya Samaj 
“(when it smote him) ‘converted him from an innocuous political reformer 
into a political enthusiast.” 

In his brief notice of Arabinda Ghose—the brilliant Cambridge classical 
Scholar and first-class honour man—who got into the Indian Civil Service 
easily, but was finally rejecteé because he coiild not “pass the riding test,’ 
our author points out that Gaose has strongly déprecated “hatred of the 
English as quite alien to true Nationalist propagenda,” and that when he ~ 
was recently interviewed in his political exile, he expressed satisfaction at 
‘“‘ the increasing friendliness prevailing between the British and the Indians,” 
admired the presidential address of Sir S. P. (now Lord) Sinha, and 
expressed his conviction that ‘Indian politics should not be petty or 
parochial, but worthy of the grand traditions of a great nation.” 

Bepin Chandra Pal, too, has declared that should Providence offer him 
the choice of absolute independence for India with one hand, and the 
alternative of self-government within the Empire with the other, he would 
‘unhesitatingly accept the latter! 
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His chapter on “ Bal-Gangadhar Tilak” Mr. Bannarjea prefaces with a 
summary of the finding recorded by the High Court when the bonds which 
Tilak had to execute for being of good behaviour were cancelled in 1917. 
This finding sets forth that “Mr. Tilak is fully cognizact of the benefits 
that have accrued from the British connection ard acknowledges them 
frankly,” bu: demands the transference of political power from the 
bureaucracy to the people, and Mr. Bannerjea says that—‘‘without — 
Gokhale—wko was not a popular hero—political forces could not be 
properly controlied—but without Tilak these will not be generated at all ” ; 
and declares that instead cf the crushing sentence passed upon him 
bringing abcut the “downfall of Tilak” (as Chirol inaptly put it), it 
actually helped his uprise in Indian esteem ; and to-day Tilak is, beyond 
doubt, ‘‘the uncrowned king” of political India. 

M. K. Gandhi’s eminent services in the cause of Indian citizenship and 
of the Empire, have been well described by our author, and the chapter 
on this patrict, who suffered so much for his fellow-ccunt-ymen, concludes 
with the hope that the spirit of camaraderie which the common defence 
of Empire has fostered will make the prevalence of cordia. and harmonious 
relations a normal feature of the meeting of the races within the Empire. 

Passing from the living to the dead, Mr. Bannerjea Cescribes what Gopala 
Krishna Gokhale was able to accomplish for his country, and how he placed 
on the altar of patriotic duty—not simply bis talents, energies and abound- 
ing enthusiasm, du¢ Ais very all; and how well Dadebhcy Naoroji—* the 
Grand Old Man of India”—served his Motherland dur:ng his long life. 
Among the moderate politicals of India, Mr. Eannerjea declares, none 
came up to Nacroji in point of unblemished private life and irreproachable 
public career stimulated by high impersonal aims. 

Of the political activities of the late Sir Sved Ahmed Khan, Mr. 
Bannerjea speaks with deep appreciation, and says that Sir Syed Ahmed 
achieved for the social and educational betterment of the Muslims of India 
all that Kaja Ram Mohun Roy—the illustrious focnder of the Brahma 
Samaj—did for the moral and intellectual rejuvenatior of the Hindus.» 
He saw cleazly that the sullen attitude of the Muslims towards English 
education threatened the Muslim community with intellectual retrogression 
and narrowness of vision, and from this he did his best to save them. 
He was furth2r convinced that women must also be educsted, for otherwise 
they could not follow the life of reason on which he so much insisted, nor 
could they be good mothers or intelligent wives. He thus followed the 
lead of Kesbab Chandra Sen, whose character for cansiszency with regard 
to the marriage of his twelve-year-old daughter to tne Prince of Cooch- 
Behar Mr. Bannerjea defends and vindicates. 

We will not follow him into his strictures o2 the political views of | 
Rabindra Nath Tagore, because, so far as politics are concerned, few would 
take the gifted ‘‘ Poet Laureate of India” too-seriously. In conclusion we 
must say Mr. Bannerjea deserves the highest credit for oringing oute this 
high-toned and moderating work in the midst of the present unrest ; and 
he is to be congratulated on the spirit of fair-play which pervades the book, 
and on the justice and kindliness of his criticisms and opinions. 
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THE AWAKENING or Asia. By H. M. Hyndman. (Cassell) 7s. 6d. net. - 

It is difficult to discover in reading this book whether Mr. Hyndman 
has chosen for his main theme the awakening of Asia, the rise and 
probable menace of Japan, or the wickedness and disastrous con- 
sequences of European intervention, more especially in India. The title 
of his book and the conclusicn which warns Europe that the problems of 
. Asia are not only grave but imminent, stggest the first: if so, no one 
will deny that a new spirit is stirring in all the principal countries of Asia. 
Presumably it is part of Mr. Hyndman’s case that this new spirit is 
altogether to the good for the countries concerned, and yet, far from show- 
ing that “ European interference, European administration, and European 
domination,” have been “almost entirely harmful,” it has to a large 
extent depended upon, and is itself the product of, their very interference 
and domination. “Japan ” it is admitted “entered upon her remarkable 
experiment of the adaptation of Western political institutions to an 
Asiatic foundation ” after having first remccelled her national defence on 
European lines. China is beginning to st:r but, if there is any moral to 
be drawn from these chapters which deal vith the Far East, it would seem 
to be that China must remain helpless under the shadow of Japanese 
domination, unless and until she reforms herself by Western methods and 
comes into line with the rest of the civilize] world. Surely it is notorious 
and can hardly be denied even by the most violent of extremists that the 
whole spirit of nationality and the whole longing for self-government in 
India is the direct product o? British rule. 

That these consequences were not foreseen or intended when Europeans 
first peacefully penetrated cr otherwise forced their way into China and 
Japan, that Indian nationality and Incian self-government were not 
contemplated when the East India Company first began to administer 
India, is perfectly true. Yət one canno: shut one’s eyes to the facts. 
Who suggested the idea of a republic to China? And where did India 
get her notions of a democracy, of liberty, and of the freedom of the Press ? 
Mr. Hyndman is quite right—and there is no doubt of his sincerity 
throughout his book—in much that he says about unsavoury things in the 
past and unsatisfactory things in the present. It is only too true that 
Europeans have shown a ter:dency to desrise all that is Oriental, ‘whether 
it be manners, Customs, religions, or manufactures. It is pertinent, more- 
over, to ask the question whether foreigners are “ capable of sympathizing 
with and understanding the social system into which they forced an 
entry,” and also “whether the European ideas, laws and economic con- 
ceptions imposed upon the population were not likely to prove injurious,” 
Many for instance who have lived their lives in India would admit that in 
some respects, at any rate, we administer the country too much on 
European lines, and that while we make a toast of adapting our regulations 
to the condition of the country, we do not carry that boast into practice 
sufficiently often and sufficiently far. 

But Mre Hyndman has in the sincerity of his indignation spoiled his 
case sometimes by overstatement, but more often by omission. He is 


* 
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misleading in what he says and especially in what he leaves unsaid. This 
is apparent even in the chapters on Japan and China, but becomes more 
insistent when we get to India, for his whole argument is one long 
indictment of our dealings there. It is a little unfortunate that in quoting 
different authorities he generally gives us neither the name nor the date. 
The name perhaps he prefers to keep to himself, buz the date is very 
pertinent because things are moving rapidly in India. If Mr. Hyndman. 
had recently been to the country he would find that “white young 
bureaucrats,” meaning, we suppose, the Civil Se-vice, not only do, but 

are encouraged to, associate as far as possible on equal terms with Indian 

gentlemen. It is no doubt necessary to qualify the phrase because the 
difference in manners, customs, and the attitude o? mind makes it practic- 

ally impossible to meet Indians with quite the sarre familiarity one shows. 
to English friends. But passing by the tempczing field for criticism which 
the chap-er on finance offers, we would qucte the remarks on irrigation as 
an instance of omission. “It is,” he says, “ preposterous to argue that 
irrigation is remedying this state of things... . Irrigation applies to a 
very small area as carried out by European engireers. Sometimes the 
quality of the water supplied has actually proved injurious, owing to 
miscalculation as to the nature of the silt it would carry with it.” Strictly 

true perhaps ; but grossly misleading. Artificial irrigation can never deak 

with more than a small fraction of India, and muca, as vas acknowledged. 
in r901, remains to be done. Yet there is not one word of acknowledg- 

ment of the thousands of acres and the millions of the population saved 

from famine and destitution by the work already accomplished. 

Sometimes Mr. Hyndman is carried away by the storm of that conver- 
sion to which he alludes in his preface. He tells us that the unrest is 
“not due to German money, but to British misruite.’’ This statement, if 
not wholly incorrect, is certainly only very partial-y true. A few Acts, itis 
true, have been unpopular, but the whole cry thet was raised in 1907 in 
violent terms and supported by assassinations, anc again :n 1915, generally 
by more constitutional agitation, was “ India for the Indians.” It was not. 
contended that England was unfit, but that Indians were fit, to govern th® 
country, and the main contention was that they could do so at least as well 
as the British. No cne who has closely followed events in India can 
really doubt that the unrest there is the outward ard visile sign of a new 
spirit, called into being by contact with the West. 

The book, however, does a service in calling attention to the state of 


- the three principal Asiatic countries. We would however, caution the 


reader who has had to obtain his knowledge second-hand against accepting. 
the argument too easily. It is not given to many tc know all three 
countries intimately: but if those who know any one of them recognize 
the picture as a faithful presentation, uncoloured by preconceived ideas 
and theories, we shall be surprised. Ss. P. R. 


ie e o ge mem ae mea 


THe Future Government or Inpra. Edited by Ernest Barker. 
(Methuen and Co.) 

Not the least part of the interest of this little sock lies in the fact that 

most of it is the work af Indian civilians still in the Service. In a short 
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review it will be convenient to treat the book as a whole, with the caution 
that as each section is the work of a different author or set of authors, the 
views of one are not necessarily the views of the others. 

Was it not “Ali Baba” who, in a work well known in India, said that 
if a Collector were to show his face in Simla, he would be regarded as 
. something of a curiosity? That is the attitude which the book takes up. 
t The great majority of the younger men... were never asked for a 
constructive opinion... We do not accep: as our spokesmen the old 
officials—-‘ most’ (? least) ‘of all those in Simla—whose time is over.” 
Again and again reference is made to the unreaity of a system which 
regards the Secretariat as the source of all knowledge, ignoring, to a very 
large extent at any rate, the men whose practical experience and whose 
personal interest in the future give them a right to be heard. 

The book offers both destructive and constructive criticism. It con- 
demns the ‘‘ dyarchical” scheme partly on historical grounds, but mainly 
because it involves the setting up of two masters—the Crown on the one 
hand and the Indian people on ihe other—and because such a system will 
tend in time to accentuate tke cleavage, instead of leading, as it should 
do, to an ultimate uniformity. It agrees with the Report in rejecting 
communal representation, not on the ground thers taken that it will only 
emphasize the caste and religious distincticns which it is desirable to 
eliminate, but rather on the ground that it is incompatible with true 
popular representation. On the other hand, it suggests a scheme of joint 
responsibility for the whole administration by the Executive, which should 
be so constituted as to admit of the gradual transfer of power from an 
official majority to members of the Legislature. 

The authors strongly deprecat2 opportunism, vague promises, and pious 
aspirations. They urge on general grounds of political science that a 
Second Chamber is imperative and that it must be set up at once or never, 
for if it is postponed it will not Only lose in prestige, but it will be bitterly 
opposed as a limitation of the powers of the Lower House. But above 
all, they plead for some clearer definition of the position of the Services 
under the new system; for, as they say, if the quality is to be maintained, 
“no system of incremental pay can afford compensation for the loss of 
future honour, position, and prestige.” The option of retiring before 
completion of service, which ts proposed as a remedy, is not adequate, 
for it affects only the men at present serving, and zan be no guarantee for 
future quality. On the other hand, if really the Services (and especially 
the Civil Service) will suffer serious injury fram the change, the proposed 
increment is open to the doable criticism, that :t is suspiciously like a 
bribe and that it is a fancy payment for an inferior class of work. 

Amidst a mass of impassioned utterances, based on the one hand on 
the aspirations of India and on the other on the tyranny of Brahmanism 
or general unfitness for the assumption of power, reasoned criticism of the 
scheme itself is comparatively rare. For this reason alone, apart from its 
intrinsic merits, the book is to be commended to thoughtful students of 
Indian politics. S. P. R. 
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A HISTORY or TEE Sikus. By Joseph Davey Cunningham. New and 
Revised Edit:on, with two maps by H. L. O. Garrett, M.A., LES, 
(Oxford: Humphrey Milford.) 8s. 6d. net. 


Captain Cunningham’s extremely valuable anc original aistory of the 
Sikhs, published so long ago as 1849, was well worthy cf reissue. He 
belonged to a clever and original family, being zhe oldest son of Allan 
Cunningham, a quite famous contemporary cf Scott, known to all who 
love the literature of that day, and the first of four able brothers well 
known in action and in books. Joseph Cunninghem was the first English- 
man to obtain an intimate knowledge of the Sikhs. He served as 
soldier and as political agent on the frontier, and closely investigated the 
history and characteristics cf the people, embodying the restlts in the very 
vigorous bock wkich he wrote when he was pclitical agent at Bhopal. 
He had the great advantage of being a sharer in mucà that he describes, 
and he hac rone of the prejudices which were muzh more common in his 
time than they are to-day. No doubt, as Professor Garrett says, he was 
partial, especially in regard to the first Sikh War. 

“In his syes the war represents a national tide cf self-preservation rising 
against the ever-encroaching power of England. Such was very far from 
being the case, and very different motives actuated the corrudt administra- 
tion of Lancre, Terrified of the power of the army, that edministration 
flung its legions across the Sutlej in the hope that they wzuld be either 
annihilated or so s2riously crippled as to cease to be a Janger in the future. 
At the same zime the outkreak of hostilities would divert actention from 
the shortcom_ngs cf the cenzral government.” 

But none the less the later chapters of Cunningham’s book are worthy 
of attentior as the work of a candid man, who hed many means, though 
not all, of Lnowing the truth; and some at least of his criticisms—not that, 
however, on law, as Professor Garrett rightly points oct—-and a great deal 
of his advice may well be pondered ‘to-dzy. His boox, indeed, is 
characteristic of a period of British rule in India, when soldier-scholars were 
Setting themselves seriously to study and to understand the peoples with 
whom they dealt. And if they made mistakes we can learn from these 
mistakes 2s well as from their researches. 

Cunningiam’s work is something of a classic. Mr. Garratt has edited 
it most worthily. He has studied the Lahore -ecords, he hes read all the 
modern books of his subject, he has let nothing in the many excellent 
historical publications which are issued in India to-day escape him—for 
example, he gives appropriate reference in regard to the Bettle of Delhi, 
1803, to Sa Edward Maclagan’s important arzicle in the journal of the 
Punjab Historical Society—and he exercises, wherever it is needed, a 
sound, independent judgment. The edition will take a high place among 
books whic: must de read for the understanding cf the history of British 


India. 
W. H, H. 
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Man’s Lire ın Turse WorLos. A Booklet for Beginners. By Annie 
Besant. (Theosophical Publishing House.) 


PROBLEMS oF RECONSTRUCTION. Lectures delivered at che Forty-third 
Anniversary Meeting of the Theosophical Society at Delhi, Decem- 
ber, 1918. By Annie Besant. (Theosophicad Publishing House.) 


. Mrs. Besant’s confidence is amazing, and her creed a comforting mes- 
‘sage for those who are daily or even momentarily conscious of the different 
planes of existence. But for the sceptical her dogmatism is not alto- 
gether convincing; the intelligent reader requires something more than 
her affirmations. If her beliefs are to gain acceptance, she should either 
ground them on an intelligible experience or reinforce them by a quality 
of language that is able to impress itself as an expression, however halting, 
of something ultimate. But Mrs. Besant is far too sure of man’s spiritual 
‘evolution ; her words too final, though lacking the real character of 
finality. She does not bring a single argument to bear on her thesis, and 
is utterly lacking in the elementary dignity of expression. As an example of 
her style we read on p. 2: “ Te understand the fashion of his life in the 
three worlds we must understand also his composition, must know what 
a man is in his clothing, else shall we always De afraid wkere no cause is 
for fear, and bewildered where clearness is pre-eminently necessary.” At 
other times her style, that degenerates into a curious and quite displeasing 
jargon, is merely comic. On p. 34: “ Our man, in his baby clothes, has 
bodies very susceptible to super-physical influsnces, and Zor the first few 
years of his life in the lower worlds he can make many impressions upon 
them, especially during the first seven years, on the astral and physical.” 

Elsewhere she talks of “the man’s clothing” as the more material 
minded might talk of Dr. Jaeger’s underwear, considers the astral world 
or the etheric double as the average man considers his porridge for 
breakfast. l 

Mars peregrinations through life and death is the subject matter of this 
** Booklet for Beginners.” .As an exposition of the noble doctrine of re- 
inearnation it could scarcely be more mystifying. Mrs. Besant should 
treat her pet theories with more lucidity unless she would sooner they 
remained the esoteric gifts of her few followers. 

In “ Problems of Reconstruction ” she has attacked questions of more 
immediate importance, and has been on the whole more successful. The 
lectures are addressed to an Indian audience, and so presumably the theo- 
sophical basis serves a distinct purpose. Her views on reconstruction are 
neither original nor particularly profound; tut the reincarnation motive 
does colour them to the extent of making practical optimism an intelligible 
attitude. The belief in man’s progressive evclution throcvgh many lives is 
in fact the touchstone by which to measure the values of this world, 
explaining away, as it were, so much of the apparent injustice and in- 
equality that afflict mankind. Armed with this belief Mrs. Besant pro- 
ceeds fo sketch a plan of reconstruction on a sound basis. She has fine 
ideals. Her citizen would be a real citizen of the world. These lectures, 
in fact, might be addressed to any nation, for the authoress has a large 

Ll 
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vision and a constructive purpose, both of whick are invaluable in an age 
of revaluations. F. Jj. C. 


BENOY KUMAR Sarkar: HINDU ACHIEVEMENTS IN Exacr SCIENCES. 
16mo., 82 pp. (Longmans, Green and Ce.) $1. 


This small work contains a very comprehensive claim for India to a 
larger place than is usually granted her in tte history of Science. Of 
course, we have a few exhaustive and specialized works like Professor Sir 
C. P. Ray’s “History of Indian Chemistry,” and a few books on Indian. 
-medicine, surgical armamentarium, exact scienzes in general, ctc., some of 
which have been reviewed in these pages. This book is not so didactic ; 
it is more in the form of a chronological survey divided in chapters. In @ 
few cases the authcr appears rather too sanguite, anc for that very reason 
one might wish tha:, useful and interesting as tke book is in its present form, 
as an introducticn co the subject, it had been given greater development. 

H. L. J. 


TuE Oxrorp History or Inp1a: From the Earliest Times to the End of 
Ig1i. By Vincent A. Smith, C.I.E. (Ozfovd.) 


The publication of an “Oxford History” is in itself an event of great 
magnitude. Mr. Vincent Smith’s book is no ezception to this rule. He 
has given us in 783 pages, embellished with 182 illustrations and 24 maps 
and plans, a very handy reference book for the learned, which is so read- 
able that it serves at the same time as 2 graphic account for the casual 
readers, and an introduction for the first studen: of Indian ‘history. More- 
Over an acquaintance, hcewever cursory, with the peoples of Hind and 
their story is at least as important to the British subject as the deeds of a. 
Charlemagne or a Napoleon, and should form pa-t of every school curri” 
culum. 

Compared to Trotters History (as revised and brought up to 1911 by 
Archdeacon Hutton), Mr. Vincent Smith gives muck more space to the 
period anterior to the Rule of the East India Company, and the general 
arrangement of books and chapters is also at va-iaace. 

Mr. E. B. Havell writes on “ The Basis of Indien History ” in his book on 
“ The Ideels of Indian Art,” that “Indian history is much more con- 
cerned with the bearing which human events and actions have upor 
human conduct then with compiling a bare record of the events and 
actions themselves. Indian history is a spiritaal guide and moral text- 
book for Indian people, not a scientific chrocicle of passing events.” 
It is clear that in a handbook such as the presea:, chronology as scientific 
as possible, must nevertheless form the basis. But Mr. Vincent Smith in 
spite of his faithfulmess to the Western ideas of historic sense has kept in 
mind that *‘Indian history, like Indian philoscpky and Indian art, is a 
part of Indian religion.” We observe that Mr. Trotter and Mr. Vincent 
Smith share admirat.on for the work of Lord Curzon. . 
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NORTH AFRICA 


Lovis THOMAS: VOYAGE au GoUNDAFA ET AU Sous. 16mo., 244 pp. 
(Paris: Payot and Co.) 4 frs. 


This small book consists of personal recollections and some advice to 
would-be travellers in Morocco, The author, lieutenant in the French 
army, was a member of a missicn sent from Marrakesh to Agadir in 1917, 
and his book is made up of notes, somewhat edited, but none the less far 
too rich in iterations. It is a pleasant book, ftll of thumbnail sketches 
and of information which, imparted in conversational tones almost, should 
be of value to most readers, wo, however, occasionally may find French 
words, such as doustifaz/le, not usually found in polished literature. 

HLJ 


ame im e e a a, ma 


FAR EAST 
(Contributed by H. L. Jory) 


THE PROBLEM OF Japan. By an ex-Counsellor of Legation in the Far — 
East. 8vo.,722 pp. (Amsterdam: CZ. Van Largenkuysen.) 1918. 

Tue ISOLATION or JAPAN. 8vo0, 150 pp., being a sequel to zhe above, same 
author and publishers, 1919. 


The above books startle one first of all by the “decoration ” of their 
covers, the first with a stage Japanese carrying in his belt a naked Chinese 
sword thrust from right to left in a way that no Japanese ever wore a 
sword (the belt itself bears a female obi); the second volume by its Chinese 
ideagrams written in such a way as to show that the authors never handled 
a writing brush *before ! 

The contents are still more startling. The author, who so carefully hides 
his personality behind a vague diplomatic title, sees only two ways to solve 
what he considers the ‘Problem of Japan”-——namely, a rew combination 
formed of England, Germany, and the United States ; or by a new combina- 
tion formed of Japan, Russia, and Germany. That is dated October.s, r918. 
You pay your gulden and you zake your choice. It is nct worth while to 
go much further; the author knows the history of Japan and its modern 
politics well, but his whole feelirg right through the book is pro-Boche; open 
its pages at random and the evidence almost jumps out—e g., on page 189: 
“The misdirection of English policies in this war is due to the fact that 
her destinies are controlled or directed by a man, or men, be it Lloyd 
George, Lord Northcliffe, Lord Milner, or Lord Curzon, one or all of them 
who are men of one idea. Win the war, is their cry—never mind what 
comes after.” If that does no: stink of Wilhelmstrasse and its asphyxiating 
gases, we should like to know whence it came. 

In the second instalment of his propaganda, the authoz tells us that the 
collapse of Germany has not altered: his views (March £5, rors). With 
such a mind he goes on to discussing the relations befween Japan and 
China, Korea, and the United States. We don’t agree with him and most 
of his opiniofis, but he is evidently a well-informed and learned man, whose 
learning deserves respect, and whose arguments are well worth reading if 


fp 
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only to grasp how thorough he is in his partisanship. A man with such 
strongly Cefined opinions ought to have the courage to sign his namie. 
H. L. J. 


KOREA - 


The agitation in Korea against Japanese rule continues on the usual 
lines, and culminated with a bomb outrage against the new Governor- 
General Baron Saito on his arrival, The Imperial Rescript calling for 
a better understanding of Japanese aims by those whom Japan seeks to 
raise from sloth into prosperity had no effect. To address the Koreans as “our 
loyal and dutiful subjects” in the same way es if they were Japanese in 
Japan does not go down with the nationalists, -t is almost needless to say, 
and it only adds fuel to the fire. Disgruntled babblers are at work in all 
parts of the world painting the Koreans as exploited martyrs, which they 
are far from being, and there can be but little dcubt that the agitation is 
merely the work of half-educated students and Christ:anized Koreans who 
have come under American influence and do not realize the stupidity of 
their own behaviour. They blackmail some of the uneducated masses into 
direct acton, and much the same prevails as witk the Irish and the 
El Azar “students.” The masses, however, appear content enough with 
their lot, vastly improved from the days when they were squeezed out of 


. their earnings by a crowd of lazy, good-for-nothing, greedy o“ficials, whom 


the present agitazors presumably yearn to replace. Tse Seoul Press have 
‘ reprinted in pamphlet form a series of articles wkich, published between 
March and May, 1919, throw a good deal of light on the internal situation, 
There is no doubt that the Japanese Government ously wish to improve 
the lot of the Korean, and they have shown in their yearly reports how 
efficiently tae problem has been tackled. The present writer has only 
found one apostle of Korean nationalist aims amozgst Zuropeans who have 
been there and are presumed to know, who being also an Irish nationalist 
of the deepest dye could hardly be expected to do otherwise. 

The report fer 1928-1919 and 1919-1920 should afford interesting 
reading when they appear. H. L. J.° 


Inpo-CHINS AND ITS Primitive PeorLe. By Capt Henry Baudeson, 
Transleted ky E. Appleby Holt. 8vc., 328 >p., with 48 illustrations. 
(Hutchinson and Co.) 16s. net. 


The autkor was one of the officers attached za the Surveys preliminary 
to the construction of the Indo-Chinese Railway, wkich will ultimately link 
together Saigon and Hanoi, along the east coast of Indo-China, a length of 
2,000 kilometres, part of which are already in working crder. 

He had to live amongst the tribes of savage ~“ Mol,” as they call them- 
selves, and founc them shy, pugnacious, interesting fclks, much afraid of 
the savage tigers which infest their forests. He scems to have enjoyed 
their confic2nce, and his book shows how dificult .s the path of the 
ethnologist even when on friendly terms with the ratives. His ndrrative 
deals with almost every phase of savage life, anc he has felt it incumbent 
upon him to draw paraliels between their ways and those of other savages 


. ~ 
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or of past civilizations, which might have been left out with advantage, 
as the cadre of the work does not allow sufficient elbow room for exhaustive 
treatment, and particularly because it might have been more interesting to 
trace the relationship between the ‘‘ Mot” and their corresponding natives 
in Formosa and the Far East than to wander back to ancient Egypt and 
the Bushongo dear to Mr. Torday. We say so in no carping spirit, for the 
author’s treatment of his main subject is so admirable that one would fain 
have more of it ; moreover, it is anthropology without a dry page in it, and it 
should enjoy a large sale. As 1s well known, the French are taking con- 
siderable interest in their Indo-Chinese subjects; a school—Ecole Française 
d’Extreme Orient—replete with learned specialists, publishes a quarterly 
journal dealing with Archzeology, languages, Art, etc., of the region and 
of the neighbouring countries, and the feeling between natives and French 
settlers and administrators is so satisfactory that many Annamites have given 
their blood for their stepmother during the war. Much of that good feeling 
is undoubtedly due to the exertions of men like Capt. Henry Baudeson 
in their relations with the aborigines, who otherwise might easily with their 
very efficiently poisoned arrows make life impossible for their Western 
rulers. 

As we said, ihe author has been a very thorough observer, leaving but 
little to glean for others, except perhaps detaiis which can only be extracted 
from the native after years of intercourse, if at all. His illustrations are . 
good and of considerable variety, no hackneyed picture amongst them. 
Incidentally they show a French M.O. practising auscultation £ même 
fa peau, in the time-honoured and surprising fashion whica still- ae in 
the country whence the stethoscope came! 

The translation is very fair, here and there “pyrite of iron,” “rifle of 
small bore,” betray hasty writing, a few misprints occur: read Ganesa 
(p. 260), Lakshmi and Salagram (p. 284), and an error, on page 263, 
surely nen should be hemp, for Linum usitatissimum may give a laxative 
seed, but surely it does not intoxicate. 

The second part of the -baok deals with the Chams, whose name is 
pfonounced Tlam, and in earlier days (1891-94) was transliterated Kiam, 
Tsiam, Tjam, but since the twentieth century C% does duty for 77... 
They are more civilized than the “ Mot” and experts in the art of using 
poison gas in burglarious ventures. 

The chapters devoted to these Mohammedan remains of a once important 
kingdom, the history of which has been unravelled by Maspero some six or 
seven years ago, are equally raluable-with the first portion of the book. 
The Chams loom large in the bibliography, which stops at 1912. Since then 
there have been further contributions to the study in the B,E.F.E.O, 
by Durand, Coedes, L, Finot, etc. H. L. J. 


FICTION 
THE GiTY OF Pautms. By Kethlyn Rhodes. (Atchinson.) 6s. gd. net. 


The author of this racy and skilfully narrated novel is to be congratu- 


lated on her vivid and poetical description of Constantinople, that city of 
MH 
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many charms. It must appeal to all who, like the writer, have fascinating 
recollections of the Bosphorus and Bujukdere, once tne famous resort of 


the ambassadors to the Sublime Porte. Outstanding among the various ` . 


characters i3 Sylvia, the niece of that tragic figure Sir Denzil, who, gifted 

with clairvoyance, outwits the evil Rissic, a mysterious shady Turk, eager 

for revenge The story reaches its climax when, after many vicissitudes, 

Sylvia, married to an idealistic American (fe lives to die at El Denar, an, 
oasis in the desert) is lured into an old Egyptian ton-b at Sanieh, where 

she had discovered a valuadle papyrus manuscript. She is saved, however, 

in time by her husband and her friend Roy, who is perkaps tke only natural 

character in the book. Rissic is certainly drewn as a mcst mysterious 

personality, and we doubt whether a Turk can be imbued with the. 
collector’s passion, the flair of the connoisseur with which she endows him, 

and which sne makes the motive power of his acts o7 odious treachery and 

lust of revenge. Yet “SZ non e vero, e ben trevato,” as the Italians say. 

Or does the explanation lie in that Polish strain in his veins due to an 

odalisque who may have been his mother, since Turks often have novn- 

Muslim slaves? Certainly his sudden death is a relief to Sylvia, and—to 

the reader. LM R 


aae.. 


FURTHER Easr THAN Asia. By Ward Muir. {(Simbkēn.} ös. net. 


To those wto love to bask in the warm atmosphere of the South Seas— 
further East than Asta—while themselves staying in a comfortable arm- 
chair in the rainy West, we recommend this tale of adventure, where 
s Alvin D. -ellock, American citizen,” pierces the “solid cliff of jungle” 
to see a mst2rious doctor, and meets a maiden most divinely fair. A 
grim secret, ard the terrific unforeseen culmination of the swift series of 
incidents, give a Western spice to this Eastern tale, waich does not lose 
thereby in fascination. 


ARTICLES TO NOTE 


September issues : 
Geographica? journal: “Crete: its Scenery and Natural Features,” by 
A. Trevor Baltye. 
Financial Renew of Reviews: ‘The Trade Future o? Russia,” by Ernest 
Hamiltcn. 

The Contemporary Review: “Indian Reforms ard the Station Club,” by 
Indians, i 
Revue des Deux Mondes: “Un Martyr de la Grande Tragedie: le Tsar 

Nicholas II,” by S. M. la Reine Marie de Roumanie. 


TRADE 


The Londen Chamber of Commerce have published in pamphlet form 
(105, price 3d.) the address on Recent Developments in Japanese Trade, — 
by Mr. E. F. Crowe, C.M.G., H.M. Counsellor of Embassy at Tokyo, 
which is of great value as a survey of the present pcsition in Japan. Of 
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course it contains the usual statements as to cheapness of labour and 
wickedly long hours, emphasized by statistics; these will-doubtless be 
_ utilized by the advocates of short hours and large pay for being in the 
-= shop, regardless of production: but it would be foolish to expect the 
Japanese working man, who does work, to upset the order of things in a 
hurry, just to please European lazybones. The Japanese have made very 
thorough use of all their commercial opportunities during the war, as 
withess ihe trade with India, ebout which the Hixzdustan Review some 
months ago, and The Times in the early part of September, have been 
quite outspoken. One would like, however, to see all the statistics brought 
together to a common denominator of tonnege or numbers, the rates of 
purchase having so greatly varied that statistics are to some extent mis- 
leading. It appears probable, however, that cheap Japanese goods, unless 
they prove of better quality, will not hold ihe European market long. 
As a case in point, we might mention pencils; one importer, if not several, 
flooded the market with rubbish fit only to be used as fire-lighters at prices 
equal to the best pre-war European goods; who made the profit is not 
our concern, but that is not the way to go to work. 


- VARIA 


Mr. Murray announces the Forthcoming publicazion of several mono- . 
graphs on manganese and various other mineral commodities by the expert 
staff of the Imperial Institute, which, having regard to the high level of 
the previous publications on zinc and potash, should be of considerable 
interest. 


RUSSIA 


THE Spirit oF Russia. Studies in History, Literature, and Philosophy. 
By Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, First President of the Czecho-Slovak 
Republic. Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. Two Volumes. 
(G. Allen and Unwin.) 


“We hail with interest this study of Russia by an eminent son and now 
head of a young and rising State. The Czech scholars were pioneers of 
Slav philology, and their works were eagerly taken up by Russian savants. - 
They easily excel most of their Slav brethren and cousins in intellectual 
achievements, and in the spheres of patriotism and physical culture their 
Sokol movement spread among their kinsmen, Through this English 
translation of his German work published at Jena, the eminent scholar and 
statesman illuminates Russia for Western students, end has laid his readers 
and Russia herself under a heavy debt. 

Like Lincoln, Garfield, and other great American Presidents, Masaryk 
was born of humble parentage at Hodonin (Géding), Moravia, and began 
life as a blacksmith’s apprentice. After study at Vienna and Leipzig he ` 
lectured on philosophy at Vienna, Attention was drawn to his study of 
suicide in contemporary Europe, which he attributed to decline in religious 
sentiment. When the Czech University of Prague—originally founded by 
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‘the great Emperor. Charies IV: in 1348—wak re-created in 1882, Masaryk 


was appeinted Professor of Philosophy. His cualiftcations for the position 
were profound, as he was- well known as a critica. authority on English 
philosophy, and had written on Hume, Mill, anc Spence-. In addition 
he knew the doctrines of Comte, Kant, and mcdern French and German 
philosophy. He is a recognized critical expon2nt of Marxism. Masaryk 
for many years led the Realist Party in his courtry, md was a keen critic 
of the late Austrian administration. It is probable that if Austria had 
listened to his repeated warnings her position would have been dif- 
ferent, and the course of history must have keea modified. Referring 
to the Socthern Slavs, an Austrian deputy said thet when Ee came across 
intelligent students they had all been Masaryk’s pupts. Hs was a fearless 
exposer of the shady procedure of the Austrian Gcvernmen: in connection 
with the ‘ treason trials,” when it was shown that forgery was extensively 
employed. There was no question of his syntpa:hies at tke outbreak of 
the War, and Masaryk succeeded in escaping from imprisonment and 
certain danger to life, and reached England. His daugkt2r, Dr. Alice 
Masaryk, was long a prisoner in company wth Mme. 3snes. While 
in London Frofesscr Masaryk lectured’ at King’s College on the problem 
of small-nztionalities, and on Slavonic languages and literature. Then he 
organized the efforts of his countrymen in variozs ccuntries on behalf of 


, the Allies, visiting Russia for this purpose, and passed over to America; 


where he me: and conferred with President Wiiscn. At length the Czecho- ` 
Slovak Republic was formed, and Masaryk returned to Prague in triumph 
as President. The title ofec vlasti (father of the country) was bestowed on 
the Emperor Charles IV., and last century on th? historian and statesman, 
Francis. Palacky, and may now be ARES to the illus-rious President, our 
author. 

In the translators’ foreword it is E tha: tris work 13 the outcome 
of desires cf friends that Masaryk should write or Russia, in view of interest 
aroused by the Russo-Japanese War and the Revolution of r905. It does 
not entirely represent his scheme, which was a Ciscussion o? the Russian 
problem with Dostoievsky as a central point. Bu: ke found it imprac- 
ticable to deal with that long-suffering man of genius -without reference to 
those who preceded and succeeded him ; in fact it was necessary to treat 


of the history. literature, and philosophy of Russia "rom the early sources. 


He possesses a first-hand knowledge of the language amd literature, and an 
acquaintance with the country gained during repeated visits. The sub- 
stance of this work was given in lectures at Cricago University, and 
further studies of Dostoievsky and his place ir European literature are 
promised. As the German original of this work appeered in 1913 there is 
no reference to the War, the contribution rnade by Russia as an active 
member of the Allias, the Revolution, and tke subsequent disastrous 
Bolshevist Walsurgisnacht. In the work as it stands there is a vast 
amount: of philosophical, historical, and political -efeccion which does not 
strictly correspond to the title. ° 

Not the least interesting is the introductory chapter, in whith it is shown 
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that “ Russia has preserved the childhood of Europe.” The. visit to the 
Troitsa monastery, and the monk of “ Gethsemane ” whose mind was torn 
between traditional Orthodox training ‘and contact with an enlightened 
professor from the West, recalled the author’s early upbringing among 
Slovak peasants. ‘Fhrough Tolstoy he came to know the Old Believers, 
who claim to be more Orthodox than the Orthodox, and have persisted 
since the days of Tsar Alexis and the Patriarch Nikon. 


Slav as I am, a visit to Russia has involved many more surprises 
than a visit to any other lanc. . . . The European, one who lives in 
the present, has the current of his thought involuntarily directed 
towards the future, and aatcipates the conclusions that will follow 
from the given historic premisses. But in Russia he finds himself 
back in the past, often in the Middle Ages .. . Russia is Europe as 
well. When, therefore, I contrast Russia and Europe I contrast two 
epochs. 


The first volume discusses Holy Russia, with Moscow as “third Rome” 
Peter’s reforms; serf emancipat.on.; historical and religious problems ; 
Slavophilism and Westernism; Herzen and Bakunin. Each of these 
headings has. been the subject of many volumes. In the reigns of 
Alexander I. and Nicholas I., cceurred the great literary movement, from 
Karamzin and Pushkin onwards. The Dekabrist revolt was organized by | 
men of letters and students, bu: the “ Nicholaitan régime ” was marked by - 
- severe police repression, which drove Turgeniev, Herzen, and others 
abroad to expose Russia to the world. As in the case of Petrashevsky 
and Dostoievsky, Nicholas condemned would-be reformers to the scaffold, 
and at the last minute of the eleventh hour sent them to Siberia. “Nicholas 
followed the petty example of Metternich and his anti-revolutionary re- 
action, and followed it with iceatical results.” It is pathetic that Loris- 
Melikov’s draft constitution should have been rendered abortive by the 
assassination of the well-disposed. Alexander II: The triumph o 
Pobiedonostsev and reaction seemed complete during the reign of 
Alexander III. The following reflection is important : 


+ 


Defeat was sustained in Manchuria, not by the Russian soldier, 
but by Russian army admiristration, the Russian General Staff, the 
St. Petersburg Court and its diplomacy, the Russian bureaucracy—in 
a word, the whole régime of Pobiedonostsev:... It is not to be 
denied that upon the battlefields in the Far East, Russia was conquered, 
not by the Japanese, but ty the enemy within her gates, that the 
author of her defeats was cacsaro-papist absolutism. l 


The second volume is distinc-ively philosophico-political. It treats of 
realism and nihilism; official -heocracy; religion and mysticism (V. 
Soloviev); socialism and Marxism; anarchism and liberalism; and the 
problem of democracy versus theocracy. These will appeal to the general 
student of politics besides the specialist in Russia. T 


Russian Christianity is, n truth, older than Western Christianity 
alike theoretically and practccally: it is the more primitive and purer 
form. But for this very recson we can understand why the leading 
Russian thinkers were averse to Christianity as they knew it. 
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This accounts for socialism, “which aims aż escablishing the realm of 
justice in place of the realm of Christian love.” Ar. important conclusion, 
more than once ins:sted upon, is that the Russian is revolutionary but not 
sufficiently democratic. 

We are aware that nothing like justice has been done to this masterly 
work, nor zan it be done within our limits. W2 can only hope that 
readers will seek early opportunity of procur:ng President Masaryk’s work, 
and critically examining his important refleccioas. It may still be asked, 
“What is the spirit of Russia ?” F. P. M. 


NEAR EAST 


ARMENIA AND THE SETTLEMENT. The A-menian Bureau, 153 Regent 
Street, London, W. r. 


The above is a report of the notable publiz meeting held at the Central 
Hall, Westminster, on Juné 19, to express sympathy with the Armenian 
cause. We quote the following passage from Viscount Gladstone's speech : 

“I have heard scme people say, ‘ Why do you taze so much interest in 
the Armenians? They haven’t fought.’ But haven’t they fought? It is 
all very well for us, with trained and organizec armies:to fight on equal 
terms. But when you are living with your wife and family in the midst of 
Kurds, always ready to obey commands frcm Constantinople, it is very 
difficult to ight when if you take up a stick rou wil have your throat cut. 

“ But, as we xnow, the Armenians did figkt. At the time of the Russian 
collapse they did much to support our armies in Mesopotamia by their 
gallantry. Letus rever forget when it comes to the question of courage 
what the Armenians have done. It should ccme home to many of us, 
who take cur religion in a pretty easy-going way, n peace and comfort. 
These peozle have stuck to their religious fa th for >enturies, knowing the 
risks and taking the risks; they have stuck to their religion with almost 
incredible <enacity, faithfulness and most neroic devotion, and by the 
courage they have shown, it seems to me, proved that even gallantry on 
the field must take a second place.” 


_Davin’s RESERVOIR OF STRENGTH. By P. C. t(Atkens.) (Baxter's Press, 


Oxford.) Pos: free. 2s. 6d. (3 drachmaes). 
(Reviewed by DR. OEcoNoMmOS, Lecturer in Greek t0 London University.) 


Among the various Greek publications which have appeared this year, 
we note an anthology of David’s Psalms which, printed at Oxford, has 
” been published at Athens, the political and intellectual centre of a people 
for whose future picneers_it is intended. 

The book, a smail one, aspires to considerable” Pomel as is shown by its 
title, ‘‘ David's Reservoir of Strength.” 

The autzor, as far as we can guess from the style and the ideas expressed 
in a prefatory page as well as from the town where this preface was 
written, namely Oxford, and the initials of the signature, P. D.—the author, 
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must be a Greek leader who has been and is taking a serious part in his 
country’s social and intellectual improvement, namely, Dr. , . . But why 
should we commit the indiscretion of naming him, since he himself has 
wished to conceal his personality under the veil of an incognito. A good 
book, they say, is a good action, and Christian humility has accustomed us 
to good actions that remain anonymous. . 

Concerning the ideas expressed in the preface and the aim of this work, 
let a few words be said rather by way of introduction than commentary. 

The author believes that every one of us has been entrusted with a 
mission on this earth (which is very doubtful) and that upon the persever 
ance of the few depends the direction that the fortunes of humanity will 
take (which is quite true). 

Since it is so, it is a sacred duty to make those few persevere. But how? 

It is a truth of world-wide acceptance that a book can exercise an 
influence upon its readers—a book, that is, which is worthy of the name. 
The author of the anthology with which we are dealing, is, of course, aware 
of this truth, and as he has been strengthening his own moral and political 
efforts by reading David’s Psalms, he thought that the same book could be 
of the same use to others also. It does not appear illogical at all to 
maintain that David’s words can exercise occasionally such a moral 
influence, but it does seem doubtful whether they would exercise it upon 
every one of those few whom the anthologist proposes to strengthen. It is? 
in our opinion, a mere question of personality and all may not be disposéd 
alike to be receptive of the desired impression. 

But a few reservations, which no book could escape and which may be 
thought pleonastic, do not alter the interest of the author’s ethical purpose, 
and his preface is a page beautiful enough to be fully translated below in 
order that readers may appreciate his manner of thought and arrangement 
as well as, amongst several other fine ideas, the author’s brilliant definition 
of hatred, over which we particularly invite them to ponder. 


TRANSLATION OF THE PREFACE. 


” Zt has been rightly said that to each one of us has been entrusted the 
achievement of a mission in the work of the upbuilding of human life. 
But those who are conscious of their mission are few in number; fewer 
still are those who devote all their forces to its fulfilment, and very few 
indeed are those who persevere to the end. 

Upon the perseverance of the few depends chiefly the direction which 
the fortunes of humanity are destined to take, and every effort made to 
encourage them to persevere is indeed a sacred office. i 

With the purpose of such encouragement I have gathered the most 
inspiring of David’s words and from them have formed this present 
Reservoir of Strength. What originally moved me was the necessity for 
strengthening my own endeavour so that light should prevail. 

Having perceived that the more I devoted myself to that work the more 
numerous Appeared on all sides those who hated and those who betrayed, 
I remembered the Hebrew poet’s laments when he was appealing for 
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help in order to persevere in the midst of those who were fighting against 
his work, . = - 

The modern spirit in reality does not recognize personal foes, and con- 
siders forgiveness to be the best dissolution of hatred, especially since hatred 
is almost always an incapacity to esteem the motives of high endeavour and 
-action in others. Yet, foes symbolize also the soul’s imperfections, and 
many of David’s expressions are poetical images alluding sometimes even 
to material dangers outside the range of human antagonism. 

More than once I saw that not in vain had been my recourse to the 
treasures included in the 150 psalms, and I thought that this selection, 
which enabled me to persevere in my struggles whenever the necessary 
courage ran the risk of being exhausted under the enemy’s blows, might 
become equally precious and salutary for the chosen workers of coming 
generations who will have the same need of encouragement in order to 
persevere. 

The Psalmist’s words are full of power, as it were, magical, and, repeated, 
they become like braziers of the soul. For thousands of years myriads ot 
lips have imparted to these words a secret flame which throws out a spark 
whenever they are pronounced by one who nezds warmth and strength. 
Moreover they afford intellectual delight and an exaltation which fortifies 
the mind. 

This reservoir from which I drew strength in the most critical moments 
of my career is indeed inexhaustible, and as such I hand it on to the 
future pioneers of human progress. 

(Signed.) P. D. 

(Dated) OXFORD, September, 1918. ° 
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GENERAL 


SYNDICALISM AND PHILOSOPHICAL REALISM. A Study in the Correlations 
of Contemporary Social Tendencies. By J. W. Scott. (4. and C. 
Black, Lid., 4, 5, and 6, Soho Square, London, W., 1.) 1919. 
ros. net. ° 

(Reviewed by F. J. Conway.) 


Though this book of Mr. J. W. Scott is not, owing to its somewhat 
technical language, for the general reader, it should appeal to all interested 
in the correlation of action and thought. The subject is eminently worthy 
of a closer consideration than the average man gives it, for it must always. 
be satisfactory to discover that what appears to be destructive and 
dangerous unreason has, in fact, a philosophical content. To find 
method in our madness is a hopeful enterprise, stimulating an optimistic 
view of human vagaries. And so we should be grateful to Mr. Scott. 
With great ability and in a trenchant style he shows that syndicalism, 
undoubtedly the most significant of the later social phenomena, is in- 
timately connected with the most recent movements of thought. Under- 
lying both are common factors that compel our attentiot by their 
extraordinary significance. Syndicalism has its counterpart or rather 
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philosophical justification in realism, the origins of which Mr. Scott traces 
in a chapter that deals with the early English metaphysicians. By different 
avenues of approach he finds that in our days both Professor Bergson 
and Mr. B. Russell have arrived at realism which colours the quality of 
their thought. 

The connection between the speculative treatment of reality and the 
factual or social treatment as synthetized in revolutionary syndicalism is 
made very clear in George Sorel’s “ Reflections on Violence.” According 
to Mr. Scott, revolutionary syndicalism, is the failure of the reflective, con- 
structive type of Socialism that marked the nineteenth century ; it returns 
to Marx, and hopes to fulfil Marx quickly. Sorel has curiously enough 
made very much use of Bergson. “It is part of the same thesis.” 
Mr. Scott writes : “ When Sorel teaches the doctrine of a ‘general strike’ 
as the grand climax towards which the workmen are to be led, as the goal 
of all their endeavours, the peculiar feature about this teaching, the feature 
which has struck all the critics, is that the workmen, in Sorel’s view, are 
not to be told in any detail what the general strike is, or what it is to intro- 
duce. Falling back upon Bergson, he insists that the workers’ apprehen- 
sion of that state of things which is the end of all their movements is to be 
integral, Their grasp of it is not to be rational, but intuitive, because 
intellect disintegrates while intuition keeps whole. In Sorel’s language, 
the general strike is to'be a ‘ myth’ to them. The myth is an ideal, with 
power to fill man with ardour, as did, ¢.g., the expectation of the second 
coming of Christ the early Christian. Any attempt to rationalize it, or 
‘discuss how far it may be taken literally as future history,’ is beside the 
whole purpose.’ 

Were it not that Sorel, who, as an intellectual leader of revolutionary 
syndicalism must be heard, “commandeered,” as it were, -Professor 
Bergson, we should be inclined to suspect a certain amount of straining in 
Mr. Scott’s method of approaching the evolutionary philosopher and the 
revolutionary syndicalism, more especially as Bergson has never, so far as 
we know, formulated a social need. What he aims at showing is the 
affinity between the syndicalist and Bergson, both of whom make reality 
the subject matter of intuition rather than intellect. Their method is 
similar, We believe, however, that there is a danger in taking Professor 
Bergson too much ‘au pied de la léttre.” 

Mr. B. Russell is more tangible, because he has actually in his ‘* Prin- 
ciples of Social Reconstruction” cut out a path to the future. He is 
with the syndicalists on the institutions of property and in the general 
trend of reconstruction. The State should give “ multiple opportunities 
of intercourse” and “the greatest possible share of initiative to each 


individual.” And Mr. Russell is with the syndicalists because he is a,- 


realist. “It is too clear to need pointing-out,’’ Mr. Scott says (p. 192), 
“how in all this enthusiasm for the autonomy of the Individual and in all 
this construing of the individual as an impulsive rather than a rational 
beirg, Mr. Russell is taking the old realistic line: What a thing is, is what 
it is given as. He is not peculiar in the end he is pursuing. He is not 
pec in making the end of social improvement the creation of the con- 
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ditions of ‘vitality’ or ‘life’ for the human soul, or in advocating the 
maintenance of these conditions in human society. What is destructive is 
the degree to which he regards that which such vitality is given as, to be 
what it really is. He is peculiar in the degree to which in determining 
what a living soul is, he is enslaved by first impressions.” ; 

Mr. Russell, in fact, takes too much for granted, has no reverence 
for the past, is short-sighted in taking any mcment in the permutations 
and combinations of the kaleidoscope as what is. It is therefore not 
difficult to see how he converges towards Professor Bergson in his assump- 
tion of reality, and how the revolutionary syndicalist converges towards 
both, 

Mr. Scott has succeeded admirably in his gently destructive criticism 
We hope that he will soon construct, for he has a quality of style and 
of reasoning that is more than usually arresting. 


‘Our attention has been drawn to a very interesting pamphlet published 
oy Mr. Wainoni, Park Publishing Company, Christchurch, New Zealand, 
on “Atoms, Suns, and Systems,” by Professer Bickerton. It is stated 
that “The essential idea at the base of the whole generalization is the 
formation from grazing suns of a third body, possessing a series of most 
complex properties. In proportion to its mass it must at birth possess 
many times the energy of any other cosmic body.--‘So stupendous is the 
amount of the energy that it must be explosively unstable. Deductions 
from the laws of matter and motion show, however, that the body disposes 
of this energy in a most varied manner, which must be suggestively fruitful 
in results. ° 

“The deductions already made have solved most of the very difficult 
enigmas of astronomy; yet, so cursory has been the study of the subject, 
that one looks in vain, in all astronomical literature, for a mention of even 
the name of the third body. And this in the face of the fact that men of 
standing, such as Lord Kelvin, Lord Rayleigh, Sir A. W. Rucker (Secre- 
tary of the Royal Society and President of tke British Association), and 
many others have spoken enthusiastically of the correlation, whilst 
papers in the Pilosophical and other scientific journals have never been 
contested, and have been spoken of most appreciatively.”’ ) 

Professor Bickerton .is Life President of the London Astronomical 


Society (18, Pembridge Mansions, London W.), which was founded 
in 1911. 


ORIENTALIA 


Jewish THEOLOGY SYSTEMATICALLY AND HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED, 
By Dr. K. Kohler. (New York: Zhe Macmillan Company.) 1918, 


(Reviewed by ARCHDEACON HUTTON, D.D.) 


A systematic though short exposition of Jewish theology should find 
many readers ; and Dr. Kohler claims for his interesting sketch that it is a 
pioneer work, Judaism, he says, never assigned to a creed the prominent 
position which it holds among Christians; thus there was no need to 
exnound a Tewish theninov: indeed Moses Mendelssohn declar tha. 
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Judaism ‘contained only truths dictated by reason, and no dogmatic 
beliefs at all”: it was not a revealed religion but a revealed law. The 
distinction may not seem very clear, and law, one could think, must be at 
least as systematic, and therefore as capable of exposition as theology. 
However, Dr. Kohler gives a very careful survey of the teaching of 
Judaism, as “a message concerning the One and holy God and one, 
undivided humanity with a world-uniting Messianic goal, a message 
entrusted by Divine revelation to the Jewish people.” It is an important 
and significant point in his book that he claims for Judaism no national or 
racial limitation but a mission to the whole world. -He does not take his 
subject historically, but under headings related to the ideas and doctrines 
of the Jewish religion. Thus he avoids a discussion of origins, of the 
nature and beginning of the “revelation ° he accepts, of the relations of 
Judaism with other Eastern religions such as the Babylonian or the 
Egyptian, of the historicity of the early records, the actual existence of the 
patriarchs, or even (I think) of Moses. His book will naturally be 
supplemented by the study of works more strictly historical as well as by 
studies like Sir J. G. Frazer’s "Folk-Lore in the Old Testament.” Dr. Kohler 
is, as is natural, much interested in the relation of Judaism to Muham- 
madanism and Christianity. Briefly his view of the latter is that it is a 
daughter-religion, mainly due to Paul, and based upon thé worship of a 
remarkable young Nazarene, and possessing a missionary power in the 
dissemination of “the Sinaitic doctrines” which Judaism could never 
have had. But the Christian system, as elaborated by St. Paul, is, 
Dr. Kohler thinks, “ far more pagan than Jewish in type.” With Muham- 
madanismethe author apparently finds himself in closer sympathy, as 
indeed has been common among members of his race and religion and 
remains so to-day: He thinks—and here a closer historical study would 
have been an advantage to him—that Greek science and philosophy were 
banished by the Church and were restored to the world by Muhammadans ; 
and he finds also, as so many have found, a somewhat close association in 
idea between Protestantism and the religion of Islam. His sympathy with 
Muhammadanism is perhaps most clearly expressed in two sentences, 
which I venture to think would not have been written had he been 
acquainted at all intimately with either the Greek Fathers or the history of 
the medieval Church, or of modern missions: “ We must remember that 
during the dark night of medieval ignorance and barbarism, Islam carried 
throughout all lands the torch of philosophy and scientific investigations 
and of the pure faith in God. Even to-day it accomplishes far more for 
the advancement of life in the east of Asia and the south of Africa than 
did the Russian Church with her gross superstition and idolatry, or even 
“some branches of Protestantism, with their deification of a human being.” 
It is certainly not a common view that slavery is an active force for the 
advancement of life or that Eastern eas is more “ superstitious ” 
than Muhammadanism. 

‘Tt widl be seen that the value of the book is not historical: it consist 
in the sympathetic exposition, from a modern standing-point, of the ideas 
arg] principles of Judaism. . - 
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CURRENT PERIODICALS 


We have received a copy of the Esthonian Review (129a, King’s Road, 
Chelsea), a monthly literary periodical. devoted to the interests of that 
country, and to general progressive topics. The cause of national inde- 
pendence is pleaded with considerable elequence, and the people com- 
mand our sympathy in their efforts against the Bclshevists and Germans. 
It is claimed that a handful of citizens have stamped out Bolshevism in 
Esthonia and overthrown the German domination. Mr. E.*Laaman tells 
the story of the Bolshevik invasion and its: repulsion, and the creation of 
the Esthonian Constituent Assembly. More than half the area of the 
country represents /atz/unxdi of the German barons, but now a scheme of 
agrarian reform is being effected. It is important to bear in mind that the 
country is larger than Switzerland, Denmark, or Belzium. The Koltchak 
Government is severely criticized by Mr. Bernhard Linde. Dr. Derek 
Ingram, editor of Stamp Collecting, describes the authentic postage stamps, 
and exposes a barefaced fraud on collectors. Britain’s trade opportunities 
In Esthonia are indicated by Mr. J. Caro, Esthonian Vice-Consul at 
Manchester. Formerly trade was practically monapolized by Germany, 
and British traders are urged not to neglect a new and promising area. 
There are several articles of general interest, on the scout movement, art, 
and music, besides poetry. l 


The September issue of the Occult Review contzias an interesting article 
by Mr. Ikbal Ali Shah, on the Charms, Spells, and Divinations of 
Afghanistan. He writes: “A study of the Charms, Spells, and Divina- 
tions of Afghanistan seems to show that they are to a great extent the 
outcome of'the religious traditions and beliefs of ihe country, though, as 
is Only to be expected, a large number are exotic and can be traced to 
Indian and Persian ideas. In the provinces of Herat, for ingtance, it is 
noticeable that the charms have a distinctly Shiatic character : in the north 
they bear marks of a Kirghis origin, while in the east and south they have 
a strong Hindoo and Baluch colouring. Kabul itself seems to be the 
meeting place for the ideas, and traditions of all these races. As in the 
case of superstitions, the women have borne by far the greater share in the 
perpetuation of the charms and spells.” 


The September issue of the Fortnightly Review contains a timely article 
by Mr. H. Charles Woods on “The Position of Roumania.” After 
warning his readers that owing to the prolonged negotiations in Paris, the 
situation in the Near East is inclined again to be forgotten, he explains 
that in order to view her war policy without prejadice, it is necessary to 
realize the meaning of her geographical position. The author establishes 
this point very thoroughly, and then proceeds to examine the three broad 
territorial questions affecting her future. In the east he considers that 
the Dniester rather than the Pruth should form the national boundary. 
He agrees with Mr. J. D. Bourdier that to the north the frontier should 
be formed by a line from Arad to the source of the Sereth. With regard 
to the Dobrudja, Mr. Woods proposes the arrangement suggested by the 
Protocol of Petrograd (May, 1913). Such a ‘sacrifice would be amply 
repaid by the possibility of the re-establishment of good relations with 
Bulgaria—relations which are vital not only to her own future, but to the 
reconstruction of any Balkan #/oc. In this connection it may be pointed 
out that Dr. Drakoules has always advocated a Balkan Federation as the 

seest means of combating the “Drang nach Osten,” and that the return of 
a weaker but wiser Bulgaria to the fold would nelp to consummate this 
„highly desirable ideal. ` 
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Journal Asiatique, xii. 3. (1918.) ; A HA > 

Mr. Alfred Bel continues his description o7 the Arabic inscriptions on 
Fez; Mr. Przyluski publishes the second part of his. article “Le Parinirvana 
et les funerailles de Buddha,” with more to. follow. ` 


The Journal of Indian Medical Research contains a well-illustrated study 
of intestinal parasites; another of throat parasites of the fungus group; æ 
paper on diabetes, with a handy method of gravimetric determination of 
. sugar in urine, and a further instalment of the study of deficiency in 
foods. It is a wonderfully well-produced number, at the low price 
of R. r's5o. 


The Far East has recently introduced a new feature in the shape of 
two pages of topical illustrations and cartoons from the Japanese Press, 
which should further enhance the circulation of this bright weekly. 1. 


The Japan Magazine has now entered into its second century. The 
articles are as interesting as ever, and no pains appear to be spared to 
make the magazine attractive and useful. It deserves of a far larger 
circulation than it appears to have in England, as it is written entirely by 
Japanese, and shows their point of view quite impartially. But one would 
wish that the editor took somewhat more trouble over his proof-reading ; 
there is a ludicrous mix-up of metres and centimetres in a recent anthro-. 
pological article which ought never to have been passed for press. 


Man contains an article by Lieut.-Colonel H. H. Rose on Com- 
parative Idiom (xix. 9), with special reference to Urdu, and a note by 
R. Grant Brown on a curious Burmese fishing custom of a phallic nature, 
as an example of imitative magic (xix. 7). 


The current volume of the Imperial College cf Science of Tokyo contains: 
a very valuable essay, which forms a large and well-illustrated volume in 
itself, dealing with the Ainu of the Kurile Islands, by Professor Torii . 
Ryuzo, translated in missionary French by a Jesuit Father. Professor” 
Torii, in corfelusion, harps again on, his theory of the Tunguse origin of 
the early Japanese settlers who repulsed the aborigines towards the North. 
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A NOTABLE WORK ON BELGIUM’S GLORY 


TERRE DE BELGIQUE. Par Charles Bouvier and Elie Moroy. (Attinger 7 
Paris). l 


It. is intended that 335 copies of this work should be published of 
which 300 are priced at £20 each. The funds acquired will be placed at 
the disposal of the Minister of Science and Art in Belgium. But apart 
from the excellence of the object of publication, Mr. Charles Bouvier 
foreshadows in the prospectus which he kindly has sent us what promises- 
to be a monumental exposition, from the literary as well as artistic point 
of view of Belgium’s part in the war, and her claim to gratitude for her 
noble sacrifice to save civilization. The work is even to include musical 
pages and it may be confidently presumed that the high objects which the 
authors have set before themselves will not only be attained but also 
surpassed. We welcome this opportunity of drawing the attention of our 
readers in every clime to the distinguished authors’ memorable venture... + 
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GREEK NOTES 


By F. R. SCATCHERD 


I 
GREECE AND AMERICA 


THE attitude of America to the whole question of the Near East has justi- 

fied the forebodings expressed by many on hearing of the return of M. 
Kalopothakis, Dr. Drakoules, Prof. Andréadés, and others from the 
United States just as their respective missions wer2 beginning to bear fruit 
in the enlightenment of the American public wth regard to European 
affairs. 

The Greeks are very like the Anglo-Saxons in this respect. Strong 
in the sense of the justice of their cause, they rather disdain propaganda, 
and both are equally surprised and pained when they discover that lack of 
knowledge or misinformation has led to the setting aside of their just 
claims in favour of more vigorously proclaimed “ rights.” 


II 
GREECE AND THE LEAGUE OF MATIONS 


Once again the subject of world-wide import is the success of the League 
of Nations, the only hope for a future of peace and prog-ess. T therefore 
transcribe from my notes the substance of- = conversation with Prof. 
Andréadés, Greek delegate to the League of Nations, which took place on 
the eve of his journey to America this summer. 


‘t Greece,” said Prof. Andréadés, “is of all countries the one to 
which the idea of-the League of Nations is the most déar. This is 
due, not only to the particular interest which every small State must 
have in the creation of such a League, but also on account of various 
historical reasons, some of which belong to the ancient days, while 
others relate to our own times. 

“ The Greeks are proud of the universa. recognition of the fact 
that the sole antecedent of a League of Nations is to be found in the 
Amphictyonic Council of Delphi, composed of representatives of all 
the Hellenic peoples, and having the right to adjudicate, to punish,» 
and even to raise an army to enforce its decisions. 

“The Amphictyonic Council most assuredly dic not fulfil all the 
expectations of its founders, partly because those founders were some- 
what lacking in practical common sense, and were too eager to secure 
the realization of an ideal justice. Nevertheless the services rendered 
by the Council were immense. 

“ First of all, it brought into being the priaziple of arbitration, which 
we have had so much trouble to get recognized at the present time. 
It thus prevented a large number of confi cts, which history scarcely 
mentioned, simply because they were prevented, and which threatened 
otherwise to degenerate-into long and fratricidal wars. 

“The Council also humanized the Jaws of war. Its members 
took an oath never to destroy the Amphictyonic towns, and never to 
cut off entirely the water supply, even during hostilities. When 
one thinks of the horrors which have taken place during the last five 
years, one can realize more fully the value of such compacts. 

‘“ Again, wars were rendered less terrible Ly the imposition of truces 
at the date of certain festivals. n 
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“The standard of international morality also was considerably 
heightened. The Dolopes and the Megareans were condemned for 
acts of brigandage and piracy, and a severe fine was imposed upon 
Sparta for having occupied the citadel of Thebes in times of peace. 
Yet in 1914, no tribunal existed before which the violators of the 
neutrality of Belgium could be arraigned. But independently of what 
their ancestors may have achieved, history must recognize that the 
modern Greeks have endeavoured to pave the way for a League of 
Nations by their attempted creation of a Balkan Federation. 


“ A Balkan Federation has been the dream of the Greeks ever since ° 


they saw the possibility of expelling the Turks from Europe. It was 
chanted in 1795 by Regas,* the national poet of Greece. During the 
nineteenth century it has been the ideal of the successors of those 

` Greeks who engineered the War of Independence in 1821, right down 
to T'ricoupis and Venizelos, 


“ Tricoupis, about 1890, undertook a journey to the Balkan capitals, 


for the promotion of this object, and was well received by the Serbs, 
but Stamboulof betrayed his proposals to the Sultan, Abdul Hamid, 
a fact recognized by Mr. James Bourchier himself (see. his article in 
The Balkan Question, edited by Villan, London, 1903). 

“ Everyone knows of the enormous concessions Mr, Venizelos was 
ready to make, not only in 1912 and 1913, but also in Ig15, in order 
to revive the idea of a Balkan League. 

“The foundations of a Balkan Federation have, however, been 
laid by the collaboration of Roumania, Serbia, and Greece in 1913 
and in 1916-1918. A co-operation between these States does not 
mean the definite exclusion of Bulgaria. Her place will be kept for 
her, and she may occupy it as soon as she renounces certain of her 
old errors. 

“Inclined thus, both by tradition and interest, Greece is ardently 
hoping, for the creation of an effective League of Nations. But she 
nourishes also the strong conviction that at this moment one must 
seek for the possible rather than the ideal, Therefore Greece is 

. willing to make all reasonable concessions, and even some sacrifices, 
9 order to ensure the realization of a project that lies so close to her 
eart.” 


III 
CULTURAL POSSIBILITIES OF THE GREEKS 


M. Caclamanos, the Greek Minister in London, in a foreword to “ Greek 
Folk-lore and Greek Music,” by Mr. P. J. Petrides, tells us that-— 


Greek folk-songs are a case of the birth of poetry preceding the 
birth of poets. ... Greek folk-poetry faithfully reflects the tumul- 
tuous Greek soul which has retained its identity through the long 
centuries of its history. . .. Modern Greek poetry is derived chiefly 
from Greek folk-poetry. Solomos, Valaoritis, Palamas, Drosinis, only 
to mention the chief Greek modern poets, have perpetuated the 
poetical tradition created by the very soul of the Greek people.” 


Pride in the past of his race, Mr. Petrides points out, is a distinguishing 
characteristic of the individual and the nation, and a knowledge of this 
truth constitutes a key to the psychology of the modern Greek. 


“In fact the Greek is among the most complex and complete of 
- human beings. ... If you pick out a typical example, having as 
rt I eth NGAP tre nN 


* “The Tyrtaios of Modern Greece,” Neohellenic Language and 


Literature, by Platon E. Drakoules. Blackwell, Oxford. Cf Asiatic 


ReViEw, February, 1915. 
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you do so sufficient knowledge of the three successive civilizations 
which he (has) created and ‘spread over a fairly large portion of the 
globe, you cannot miss discovering in him, not the fruits of these 
civilizations, but what is equally, if not more important—those funda- 
mental forces which enabled him to build those civilizations.” 


‘Mr. Betrides quotes M. Salomon Reinach, who, speaking of the Greek 
Orthodox’ Church, says that “ the modern Greeks are not artists. 
They - sing false, and have ‘not yet given to the world a single man of . 
genius,” an-opinion justly characterized as superficial and unphilosophical. 
The method of “judging men by results” must be complemented by 
“what they mdy be capable of. accomplishing” if allowed to live in 
a suitable political, social, and economic environment. 


_ What can you expect of a man or of a people who for five con-. 
secutive centuries have been fighting the hardest battles any nation in 
the world has ever had to fight? Since the fall of Constantinople, in 
1453, up, to the overthrow of the Turks last autumn, and even up to 
' the present hour, the Greek people have had no breathing space. 
' Day after day, year after year, they had to fight the Turk. Life, 
honour, property, nothing was safe. .-. . 

“The very church in which Mr. Salomon Reinach heard the bad 
singing has, most probably, beefi burnt down a score of times during 
these five centuries, and if the great scholar went out to-day to see 
whether there be any amelioration in the singing of the Asia Minor 
churches, he would see smouldering ashes and ruins, and would forget 
all about his esthetic considerations.” 


The main question, says Mr. Petrides, is whether the bad singing, due 
to abnormal and inhuman circumstances, proves that the Greeks are not 
musical. And, again, does the absence of great modern Greek tragedy 
mean that the Greeks are incapable of writing it? . 

Mr. Petrides maintains that the modern Greex is so richly endowed 
with “ cultural assets ” preserved and kept alive during the sad centuries of 
oppression, that given a reasonable chance, he will speedily “ starz creating 
a fourth Greek civllization’’ He points out that when M. Reinach says 
that the Greeks have not produced a single man of genius, he mist be speak- 
ing of the artistic world, since ‘‘ Greece is rather decently represented at 
the Peace Conference.” On this point he says justly :— 


« Now if Mr. Venizelos be one of those superior men, whom othe” 
mortals call a genius, this simple questior comes before us: If 
Hellenism in the political world has been able not only to give birth 
to such a man, but has also’ proved to be up to his requirements and 
expectations, without which he would not have been able to work out 
such successes, I cannot see why this same Hellenism should not be 
able to produce men equally great in other branches of human 
activity.” 

Mr. Petrides quotes Costis Palamas, the foremos: Greek poet of the day, 
as an example who can compare favourably with the leading poets of 
the world, but who, because he writes in Greek and “ toils mcdestly in 
Athens,” is unknown outside his own circle. And there are many such, 
who with the return of cultural and political freedom in Constantinople 
and the reunion of Smyrna with the motherland, will rapidly bridge the 
gap that separates modern Greek from Byzantine culiure, when these two 
great centres of Hellenism are once more free to work towards national 
reconstruction. 

Having shown that the necessary men are to be found, Mr.ePétrides 
proceeds to the demonstration of the existence of those elements of Greex 
, culture essential for the evolution of the coming, fourth, Greek civilizagion, 
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and bewildered by the richness of the choice before him, perforce limits 
himself to Greek folksongs and Greek music. `In impassioned language, 
he directs his reader’s attention to the living forces contained in Greek 
folk-lore to the “ thrilling life of the Greek people, that bursts forth like 
spring blossoms, from every inspired poem’ ’ of the unknown Greek bards, 
at once not only the poets, but the musicians and chroniclers of their race. 

In common with folk-songs in’ general, the Greek folk- -songs were 
written to record historical facts which would otherwise be lost to porre: 
- Says Mr. Petrides : 


“The mountains play a great réle in Greek folk- songs. “Upon 
romantic and daring men such as the Klephts, who spend the best . 
part of their life upon them, and very often meet there with glorious 
death, the majestic mountains of Thessaly and Epirus exercise,a great 
charm. ... At the critical moment of an unexpected and treacherous 
attack, they provide the Klephts with a rocky defence which saves 
them and reduces the Turk. For the sake of giving a glorious 
ancestry to a renowned Klepht, the mountains fall i in love with" each 
other and bear most heroic sons.’ 


. These “most heroic sons ” of the mountains were the Klephts and 
Armatoloi, of whose origin; and rôle Mr. Petrides gives us a brief 
description : 


“The* Turks, in spite of the conquest, and long occupation: of 
Greece proper, Epirus and Macedonia, were unable wholly to reduce 
the Greek population. Irreducible in their hatred of the cruel 
oppressor, the young Greeks preferred taking to the mountains and 
living there in freedom rather than crawling under the yoke of the 
Turk. From their unapproachable retreats they waged an incessant 
guerrilla against the stranger, master in their country . . . harassing 
him in every way. The protection of the Greek villages . + WaS 
another important function of the Klephts and Armatoloi. The heroic 
deeds of these men were, . sung by the bards and repeated by the people 
all over Greek countries.” 


Mr. Petrides discovers in the modern Greek the “well-nigh incompatible 
qualities ° of extreme naïveté and candour, combined with the keen sense 
of actualities due to an “age-long racial experience.” The blending of 
these opposing tendencies is one of the reasons why the Greek does not 
suffer from that kind of scepticism, so characteristic of ancient races and 
cultures, which impedes action. The Greek, moreover, regards the various 

ə events of life—birth, love, death, from the standpoint of eternity. 


“ Even in the darkest days of servitude and humiliation, the Greek 
people . . . never lost contact with this profound truth—that the 
present and future are largely a projection of the past; that an 
individual, a generation, an epoch, are but links in the endless chain 
of eternity; that bad days will undoubtedly pass as- did the glorious 
days of yore.” 


This conception of life results in an unshakable faith. The deatli-song 
of the Klepht reveals the capacity of the popular bard, illiterate though he 
may be, to transcend present misery and suffering, and to grasp the nature 
of those elemental forces at work behind the superficial veil of normal 
human consciousness. Mr. Petrides notes the pessimistic forebodings as 
to the fate of the Greek nation, which marked the popular songs for years 
before the fall of Constantinople, but after the blow had fallen, they were 
characterized by a buoyant optimism. ‘* The heavier the blow the greater 


the reaction,” and in this reactive capacity of the Greeks, Mr. Petride*™ ~ 


finds the “fundamental elements necessary for the creation of great and 
noble art. 
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674 Sone Notes oi Zionism : 


SOME NOTES ON ZIONISM 


By CAPTAIN P. S. CANNON, B. A. 


[These observations on present conditions in the Palestinian colonies, 
specially contributed by an Army officer*who has made his observa- 
tions and drawn his conclusions on the spot, throw an interesting 
light on the above question. j 


IN reference to your invitation, I have great plezsure in writing to you a 


few, lines which may be of interest to your readers as illustrating the case 
- of Zionism as it appears to an officer who in the course of his military 
duties resided for a few months in one of the Jewish colonies in Palestine, 


The fact "which struck me more than anything else in my conversations ` 


with the Jews of the. colonies was „their purely Jewish allegiance. They 
never seem to have ‘admitted any allegiance to the Turks except the 
minimum necessary for their own safety. That the Turks realized this was 
made plain to me by the fact that men conscripted from the colonies 
were never trusted. One of them told me that he had teen forbidden to 
go nearer the front than Aleppo. They seem also, in the majority of ` 
cases,.to have lost almost entirely the sentimental allegiance fel: by most 
emigrants for the countries of their birth—Russia, Roumania, and Poland. 
They are Palestinians, and admit no other nationzélity. Although prone to 
suspect of ‘‘ anti-Semitism” even their most friendly critics, they seemed 
to me to have feelings of real warmth towards all the Western democracies. 

The Balfour declaration and the campaign of liberation has made them, 
in my opinion, most friendly in their attitude to this country, and they are 


, entirely in favour of the British mandate.. I was much impressed when I 


was informed in conversation that the only languages now being taught 
in the schools are Hebrew (in which all classes are conducted) and 
English. Efforts are successfully being made to eliminate the Yiddish 
dialect, so that the coming generation may pores in the spaken Hebrew 
a national language. 

Since returning to this country I find that lack of sympathy with Zionism 
is partly due to the undisputed fact that certain *Jews in Russia are 
Bolshevists, and others in Germany threw in their lot with that country’s 
war of aggression, and also in some measure to the feeling that the’ Jews 
in general have shown little aptitude or inclination for manual labour. 
"So far as I have been able to observe, I consider that as’ regards the 
` colonists already settled in Palestine there need be no ground for appre- , 
hension on these points. J never personally met any trace of pro- 
Germanism, Germans were too closely associated with Turkish misrule 
to arouse any sympathy in that quarter. Bolshevism was always mentioned 
in terms of disgust, and as totally inconsistent wita the Jewish religion and 
traditions. As for the last objection, T put it myself before several of the 
colonists, and heard the personal experiences of many men who emigrated 
to Palestine from sedentary occupations and have become successful vine- 
growers. ‘Training and determination, I was assured, had solved the 
difficulty in the past and would solve it in the future. 

The aims of the Zionist movement as I understand them are, broadly 
speaking, to find a solution for the impasse created by the attitude dis- 
played towards the Jews by the nations of Lastern Europe for many years. 
Anti-Zionism has not produced, in my opinion, an alternative solution, and 
bases it arguments on criticism of the practicability of Zionist proposals. 

With the wider issues I do not wish ‘te deal, but I hope that some of 


“your readers will agree with me that there is nothing in the prgsent con- 


dition of the colonies to suggest that an extension of the colonization 
scheme is not practicable, and that in those qolonies the seeds of a jewish 
national life have been sown. ‘ eos 
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